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VISHNIT  PURANA. 


BOOK  IV.  (continued). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Kings  of  the  lunar  dynasty.  Origin  of  Soma  or  the  Moon:  he 
carries  off  Tara,  the  wife  of  Brihaspati:  war  between  the  gods 
and  Asuras,  in  consequence :  appeased  by  Brahma.  Birth  of 
Budha :  married  to  Ila,  daughter  of  Vaivaswata.  Legend  of 
his  son  Pururavas  and  the  nymph  Urvasi:  the  former  institutes 
offerings  with  fire:   ascends  to  the  sphere   of  the  Gandharvas. 

iVlAITREYA. — You  have  given  me,  reverend  (pre- 
ceptor), an  account  of  (the  kings  of)  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sun.  I  am  now  desirous  to  hear  a  description  of  the 
princes  who  trace  their  hneage  from  the  Moon,  and 
whose  race  is  still  celebrated  for  glorious  deeds.  Thou 
art  able  to  relate  it  to  me,  Brahman,  if  thou  wilt  so 
favour  me. 

PaRasara. — You  shall  hear  from  me,  Maitreya,*  an 
account  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Moon,  which 
has  produced  (many  celebrated)  rulers  of  the  earth, — 
a  race  adorned  by  (the  regal  qualities  of)  strength, 
valour,  magnificence,  prudence, f  and  activity,  and 
enumerating,  amongst  its  monarchs,  Nahusha,  Yayati, 

*  Literally,  "tiger  of  a  sage,"  muni-idrdula.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  118, 
note  §. 
t  Dyuti  and  iila. 

IV.  1 
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Kartaviryarjuna,*  and  others  equally  renowned.   That 
race  will  I  describe  to  you.    Do  you  attend. 

Atri  was  the  son  of  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  sprang  from  the  lotos  that  grew  from  the 
navel  of  Narayana.  The  son  of  Atri  was  Soma^  (the 
moon),  whom  Brahmaf  installed  as  the  sovereign  of 
plants,  of  Brahmans,  and  of  the  stars,  t  Soma  celebrated 
the  Rajasiiya  (sacrifice);  and,  from  the  glory  thence 
acquired,  and  the  extensive  dominion  with  which  he 
had  been  invested,  he  became  arrogant  (and  licentious), 
and  carried  off  Tara,  the  wife  of  Brihaspati,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  gods.  In  vain  Brihaspati  sought  to  re- 
cover his  bride;  in  vain  Brahma  commanded,  and  the 
holy  sages  remonstrated:  Soma  refused  to  relinquish 
her.§  Usanas,  II  out  of  enmity  to  Brihaspati,  took  part 
with  Soma.t   Rudra,  who  had  studied  under  Angiras, 

'  The  Vayu  says,  the  essence  of  Soma  (Somatwa)  issued  from 
the  eyes  of  Atri,  and  impregnated  the  ten  quarters.  The  Bhaga- 
vata**  says,  merely,  that  Soma  was  born  from  the  eyes  of  Atri. 
The  Brahma  Purana  and  Hari  Vamsa  give  a  grosser  name  to 
the  effusion. 


*   That  is  to  say,  Arjuna,  son  of  Kritavirya.     See,  for  him,  Chapter  XI. 
of  this  Book, 
t  Called,  in  the  original,  by  his  epithet  abjayoni. 
X   Compare  Vol.  II.,  p.  85. 

II  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna, — IX.,  XIV., 
6, — the  name  is  Sukra.  For  the  discordant  accounts  of  the  parentage  of 
Usanas,  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  152,  note  1;  for  Sukra,  ibid.^  pp.  117,  155. 

*♦  IX.,  XIV.,  3. 
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(the  father  of  Brihaspati*),  befriended  his  fellow- 
student.  In  consequence  of  Usanas,  their  preceptor, 
joining  Soma,  Jambha,  Kujambha,  and  all  the  Daityas, 
Danavas,  and  other  foes  of  the  gods,  came,  also,  to  his 
assistance  :f  whilst  Indra  and  all  the  gods  w^ere  the 
allies  of  Brihaspati.  I 

Then  there  ensued  a  fierce  contest,  which,  being  on 
account  of  Taraka  (or  Tara),  was  termed  the  Taraka- 
maya  or  Taraka  war.  §  In  this,  the  gods,  led  by  Rudra, 
hurled  their  missiles  on  the  enemy  ;||  and  the  Daityas  IF 
(with  equal  determination  assailed)  the  gods.  Earth, 
shaken  to  her  centre  by  the  struggle  between  such 
foes,  had  recourse  to  Brahma,  for  protection;  on  w^hich 
he  interposed,  and,  commanding  Usanas,  with  the 
demons,  and  Rudra**  with  the  deities,  to  desist  from 
strife,  compelled  Soma  to  restore  Tara  to  her  hus- 
band, ff  Finding  that  she  was  pregnant,  H  Brihaspati 
desired  her  no  longer  to  retain  her  burthen  ;§§  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son. 


•  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  153,  note  2. 

t  ^fT^^^  ^:  I 

^■^fT   I      Nilakant'ha,   commentiug   on    the  Mahdbhdrata,   Sabhd-parvan, 
si.  939,  explains  the  term  tdrakdmaya  as  follows:  rTrX^^T  fTTTT  ^^^~ 

II  Asura. 

^  Danavas,  in  the  original. 

**  Substituted  for  Sankara. 

tt  ^fW^^TTTT^Tfi:  I 

++  AntaHprasavd. 
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whom  she  deposited  in  a  clump  of  longMunja-grass.* 
The  child,  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  was  endued 
with  a  splendour  that  dimmed  the  radiance  of  every 
(other)  divinity;  and  both  Brihaspati  and  Soma,f  fas- 
cinated by  his  beauty,  claimed  him  as  their  child.  The 
gods,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  appealed  to  Tara; 
but  she  was  ashamed,  and  would  make  no  answer.  As 
she  still  continued  mute  to  their  repeated  applications, 
the  child  (became  incensed,  and)  was  about  to  curse 
her,  saying:  "Unless,  vile  woman,  you  immediately 
declare  who  is  my  father,  I  will  sentence  you  to  such 
a  fate  as  shall  deter  every  female,  in  future,  from  hesi- 
tating to  speak  the  truth.":  On  this,  Brahma  §  (again 
interfered,  and)  pacified  ||  the  child,  and  then,  ad- 
dressing Tara,  said:  "Tell  me,  daughter,  is  this  the 
child  of  Brihaspati?  or  of  Soma?"  "Of  Soma,"  said 
Tara,  blushing,  t  As  soon  as  she  had  spoken,  the  lord 
of  the  constellations**  —  his  countenance  bright,  and 
expanding  with  rapture, — embraced  his  son,  and  said: 
"Well  done,  my  boy!  Verily,  thou  art  wise."  And, 
hence,  his  name  was  Budha.^ 


'  'He  who  knows.'  Much  erroneous  speculation  has  origi- 
nated in  confounding  this  Budha,  the  son  of  Soma,  and  regent 
of  the   planet  Mercury,  —  'he   who    knows,'   'the   intelligent,'  — 

*  The  Sanskrit  has  ishikd,  which  the  scholiast  explains  to  mean  munja. 
t  Exchanged  for  Indu. 

§  Pitamaha,  in  the  original. 
II  Samnivdrya,  'checking.' 

**   Udupati. 
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It  has  already  been  related  how  Badha  begot  Purii- 
ravas  by  Ila.  *  Pururavas  ^  was  (a  prmce)  renowned 
for  liberality,  devotion,  magnificence,  and  love  of  truth, 
and  for  personal  beauty.  Urvasi,  having  incurred  the 
imprecation  of  Mitra  and  Varuha,  determined  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  the  world  of  mortals,  and  (descending, 
accordingly,)  beheld  Puriiravas.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
him,  she  forgot  all  reserve,  and,  disregarding  the  de- 
lights of  Swarga,  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
prince.  Beholding  her  infinitely  superior  to  all  other 
females,  in  grace,   elegance,  symmetry,  delicacy,  and 

with  Buddha,  any  deified  mortal,  or  'he  by  whom  truth  is  known' ; 
or,  as  individually  applicable,  f  Gautama  or  Sakya,  son  of  the 
Raja  Suddhodana,  +  by  whom,  the  Buddhists  themselves  aver, 
their  doctrines  were  first  promulgated.  The  two  characters  have 
nothing  in  common ;  and  the  names  are  identical,  only  when  one 
or  other  is  misspelt. 

'  The  story  of  Pururavas  is  told  much  in  the  same  strain  as 
follows,  though  with  some  variations,  and  in  greater  or  less 
detail,  in  the  Vayu,  Matsya,  Vamana,  Padma,  and  Bhagavata  Pu- 
ranas.  It  is,  also,  referred  to  in  the  Mahabharata,  Vol.  I.,  p.  113. 
It  is,  likewise,  the  subject  of  the  Vikrama  and  Urvasi  of  Kali- 
dasa,  in  which  drama  the  incidents  offensive  to  good  taste  are 
not  noticed.  See  Hindu  Theatre,  Vol.  I.,  p.  187.  The  Matsya 
Parana,  besides  this  story,  which  is  translated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  drama,  has,  in  another  part, — c.  94, — an  account  of  a 
Pururavas  who,  in  the  Chakshusha  Manwantara,  §  was  king  of 
Madra,  and  who,  by  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  obtained  a  residence 
with  the  Gandharvas. 


•  See  Vol.  III.,  pp.  233-236. 

t  For  a   fanciful    etymology    of  the    name  Buddha,    as   denoting  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  see  Vol.  III.,  p.  210,  note  §. 
i  See  Chapter  XXII.  of  this  Book. 
§  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  2. 
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beauty,  Puriiravas  was  equally  fascinated  by  Urvasi. 
Both  were  inspired  by  similar  sentiments,  and,  mutually 
feeling  that  each  was  everything  to  the  other,  thought 
no  more  of  any  other  object.*  Confiding  in  his  merits, 
Puriiravas  addressed  the  nymph,  and  said:f  "Fair 
creature,  I  love  you.  Have  compassion  on  me,  and 
return  my  affection."  Urvasi,  half  averting  her  face, 
through  modesty,  replied  :t  "I  will  do  so,  if  you  will 
observe  the  conditions  I  have  to  propose." §  "What 
are  they?"  inquired  the  prince.  "Declare  them." 
"I  have  two  rams,"||  said  the  nymph,  "which  I  love 
as  children.  They  must  be  kept  near  my  bedside,  and 
never  suffered  to  be  carried  away.t  You  must,  also, 
take  care  never  to  be  seen,  by  me,  undressed;  and 
clarified  butter  alone  must  be  my  food."  To  these 
terms  the  king  readily  gave  assent. 

After  this,  Pururavas  and  Urvasi  dwelt  together  in 
Alaka,  sporting  amidst  the  groves  and  lotos-crowned 
lakes*"  of  Chaitrarathaff  and  the  other  forests  there 
situated,  for  sixty-one  thousand  years.  ^    The  love  of 

*  One  copy    has  sixty-one  years;    the   Brahma  Purana    and 


t  T\W[  rf  TTTT^^ITTn^f  I     Comment:    TTTI^^nfi:  I    ^^Nt- 

§  The  love-making   of  Puriiravas   and  Urvasi    was   somewhat  less  de- 
licate, as  represented  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,   IX.,  XIV.,  18—20. 
II    Uranaka,  'lambs';  and  so  below. 

•*  The  original  has  "Manasa  and  other  lakes":    flH^lfc^tj  ^^^  I 
See  Vol,  II.,  p.  110,  note  »;  and  p.  117. 
tt  For  this  garden,  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  110,  note  •;  and  p.  116. 
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Puriiravas  for  his  bride  increased  every  day  of  its  du- 
ration; and,  the  affection  of  Urvasi  augmenting  equally 
in  fervour,  she  never  called  to  recollection*  residence 
amongst  the  immortals.  Not  so  with  the  attendant 
spirits  at  the  court  of  Indra;  and  nymphs,  genii,  and 
quiristersf  found  heaven  itself  but  dull,  whilst  Urvasi 
was  away.+  Knowing  the  agreement  that  Urvasi  had 
made  with  the  king,  Viswavasu§  was  appointed,  by 
the  Gandharvas,  to  effect  its  violation;  and  he,  coming, 
by  nighty  to  the  chamber  where  they  slept,  carried  off 
one  of  the  rams.  Urvasi  was  awakened  by  its  cries, 
and  exclaimed:  "Ah  me!  Who  has  stolen  one  of  my 
children?  Had  I  a  husband,  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened! To  whom  shall  I  apply  for  aid?"  The  Raja 
overheard  her  lamentation,  but,  recollecting  that  he 
was  undressed,  and  that  Urvasi  might  see  him  in  that 
state,  did  not  move  from  the  couch.  Then  the  Gan- 
dharvas came  and  stole  the  other  ram;  and  Urvasi, 
hearing  it  bleat,  cried  out,  that  a  woman  had  no  pro- 
tector, who  was  the  bride  of  a  prince  so  dastardly  as 
to  submit  to  this  outrage.    This  incensed  Pururavas 


Hari  Vamsa;|    have  fifty -nine.     One  period   is  as  likely  as   the 
other. 


t  Apsasas,  siddha,  and  gandharva. 

^!ft«J*r^f^  I     Tbe  Translator  has   not  cared  to    reproduce   the  story  of 
Pururavas  and  Urvasi  with  very  close  literality. 

§  See  Vol.  II..  p.  285,  note  f;  &c. 

II  SI  1367. 
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highly;  and,  trusting  that  the  nymph  would  not  see 
his  person,  as  it  was  dark,  he  rose,  and  took  his  sword, 
and  pursued  the  robbers,  calling  upon  them  to  stop 
and  receive  their  punishment.  At  that  moment  the 
Gandharvas  caused  a  flash  of  brilliant  lightning  to  play 
upon  the  chamber;  and  Urvasl  beheld  the  king  un- 
dressed: the  compact  was  violated;  and  the  nymph 
immediately  disappeared.  The  Gandharvas,  aban- 
doning the  rams,  departed  to  the  region  of  the  gods. 

Having  recovered  the  animals,  the  king  returned, 
delighted,  to  his  couch:  but  there  he  beheld  no  Urvasi; 
and,  not  finding  her  anywhere,  he  wandered,  naked, 
over  the  world,  like  one  insane.  At  length,  coming  to 
Kurukshetra,  *  he  saw  Urvasi  sporting,  with  four  other 
nymphs  of  heaven,  in  a  lake  beautified  with  lotoses; 
and  he  ran  to  her,  and  called  her  his  wife,  and  wildly 
implored  her  to  return.  "Mighty  monarch,"  said  the 
nymph,  "refrain  from  this  extravagance.  I  am  now 
pregnant,  f  Depart  at  present,  and  come  hither,  again, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  when  I  will  deliver  to  you  a  son, 
and  remain  with  you  for  one  night."  Pururavas,  thus 
comforted,  returned  to  his  capital.  Urvasi  said  to  her 
companions:  "This  prince  is  a  most  excellent  mortal. 
I  lived  with  him  long  and  affectionately  united."  "It 
was  well  done  of  you,"  they  replied.  "He  is,  indeed, 
of  comely  appearance,  and  one  with  whom  we  could 
live  happily  for  ever." 

When  the  year  had  expired,  Urvasi  and  the  monarch 
met  at  Kurukshetra,  t  and  she  consigned   to  him  his 

*  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  133,  note  1. 

t  Antarvatni. 

I  This  specification  of  place  is  supplied  by  the  Translator. 
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first-born,  Ay  us;  and  these  annual  interviews  were  re- 
peated, until  she  had  borne  to  him  five  sons.  She  then 
said  to  Pururavas:  "Through  regard  for  me,  all  the 
Gandharvas  have  expressed  their  joint  purpose  to  be- 
stow upon  my  lord  their  benediction.  Let  him,  there- 
fore, demand  a  boon."  The  Raja  replied:  "My  enemies 
are  all  destroyed;  my  faculties  are  all  entire:  I  have 
friends  and  kindred,  armies  and  treasures.*  There  is 
nothing  which  I  may  not  obtain,  except  living  in  the 
same  region  with  my  Urvasi.  My  only  desire,  there- 
fore, is,  to  pass  my  life  with  her."  When  he  had  thus 
spoken,  the  Gandharvas  brought  to  Pururavas  a  vessel 
with  fire,  and  said  to  him:  "Take  this  fire,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas,f  divide  it  into 
three  fires;  then,  fixing  your  mind  upon  the  idea  of 
living  with  Urvasi,  ofifer  oblations;  and  you  shall,  as- 
suredly, obtain  your  wishes."  The  Raja  took  the  bra- 
sier,  and  departed,  and  came  to  a  forest.  Then  he 
began  to  reflect,  that  he  had  committed  a  great  folly, 
in  bringing  away  the  vessel  of  fire,  instead  of  his  bride; 
and,  leaving  the  vessel  in  the  wood,  he  went  (discon- 
solate,) to  his  palace.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he 
awoke,  and  considered  that  the  Gandharvas  had  given 
him  the  brasier  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  felicity  of 
living  with  Urvasi,  and  that  it  was  absurd  in  him  to 
have  left  it  by  the  way.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  re- 
cover it,  he  rose,  and  went  to  the  place  where  he  had 
deposited  the  vessel;  but  it  was  gone.    In  its  stead,  he 


•  All  my  MSS.  agree  in  reading  ^•mTRf^TfR^efitlT'  I 
t  Amndya;  and  so  below. 
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saw  a  young  Aswattha  tree  growing  out  of  a  Sami- 
plant;  and  he  reasoned  w4th  himself,  and  said:  "I  left, 
in  this  spot,  a  vessel  of  fire,  and  now  behold  a  young 
Aswattha  tree  growing  out  of  a  Sami-plant.  Verily,  I 
will  take  these  types  of  fire  to  my  capital,  and  there, 
having  engendered  fire  by  their  attrition,  I  will  wor- 
ship it." 

Having  thus  determined,  he  took  the  plants  to  his 
city,  and  prepared  their  wood  for  attrition,  with  pieces 
of  as  many  inches*  long  as  there  are  syllables  in  the 
Gayatri.  He  recited  that  holy  verse,  and  rubbed 
together  sticks  of  as  many  inches  as  he  recited  syl- 
lables in  the  Gayatri/  Having  thence  elicited  fire,  he 
made  it  threefold, f  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Vedas,  and  offered  oblations  with  it;  proposing,  as  the 
end  of  the  ceremony,  reunion  with  Urvasi.  In  this 
way,  celebrating  many  sacrifices,  agreeably  to  the  form 
in  which  offerings  are  presented  with  fire,  Pururav^s 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  sphere  of  the  Gandharvas,  and 


'  It  does  not  appear  why  this  passage  is  repeated.  The  length 
of  the  sticks,  conformably  to  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  usual 
form  of  the  Gayatrf,  would  be  twenty-four  inches.  The  Bbaga- 
vata  attaches  to  the  operation  a  piece  of  mysticism  of  a  Tantrika 
origin.  Pururavas,  whilst  performing  the  attrition,  mentally  iden- 
tifies himself  and  Urvasi  with  the  two  sticks,  and  repeats  the 
Mantra  ^^^^J^l^f^  ^^T^Tt  I  + 


*  Angula,  'finger-breadths.' 

t  Professor  Wilson  thinks  that  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  this  in 
the  Rigveda,  I.,  XXXI.,  4.     See  his  Translation,   Vol.  I.,  p.  80,  note  b. 

+  These  words  are  not  from  the  text  of  the  Bhdgavata,  but  from 
Sridhara's  comment  on  IX.,  XIV.,  45,  in  that  work. 
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was  no  more  separated  from  his  beloved.*  Thus,  fire, 
that  was,  at  first,  but  one,  was  made  threefold, f  in 
the  present  Manwantara,  by  the  son  of  Ila.^t 

'  The  division  of  one  fire  into  three  is  ascribed  to  Pururavas 
by  the  Mahabharata  and  the  rest.  The  commentator  on  the  former 
specifies  them  as  the  Garhapatya,  Dakshina,  and  Ahavaniya,§ 
which  Sir  William  Jones — Manu,  II.,  231, — renders  nuptial,  cere- 
monial, and  sacrificial  fires;  or,  rather,  1.  household,  that  which 
is  perpetually  maintained  by  a  householder;  2.  a  fire  for  sacri- 
fices, placed  to  the  south  of  the  rest;  and  3.  a  consecrated  fire 
for  oblations;  forming  the  Tretagni,  or  triad  of  sacred  fires,  in 
opposition  to  the  Laukika,  or  merely  temporal  ones.  To  Purii- 
ravas,  it  would  appear,  the  triple  arrangement  was  owing ;  but 
there  are  some  other  curious  traditions  regarding  him,  which  in- 
dicate his  being  the  author  of  some  important  innovations  in  the 
Hindu  ritual.  The  Bhagavata|!  says,  that,  before  his  time,  there 
was  but  one  Veda,  one  caste,  one  fire,  and  one  god,  Narayaiia; 
and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  age,  Pururavas  made 
them,  all,  'three': 

That  is,  according  to  the  commentator,  the  ritual  was  then  in- 
stituted: ^7f^|j|:  3T^Zt  ^^^  I  The  Matsya  Puraria  has  an 
account  of  this  prince's  going  to  the  orbit  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
at  every  conjunction,  when  oblations  to  progenitors  are  to  be  of- 
fered ;  as  if  obsequial  rites  had  originated  with  Pururavas.  The 
Mahabharata  IT  states  some  still  more  remarkable  particulars. 
"The  glorious  Pururavas,  endowed,  although  a  mortal,  with  the 
properties  of  a  deity,  governing  the  thirteen  islands  of  the  ocean, 


*  For  the  legend  of  Pururavas  and  Urvasi,  see  the  Satapatha-brdhmana, 
XL,  v.,  I.,  1. 

t  Tretd. 

*  Alia. 

§  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  175,  note  §. 

II  IX.,  XIV.,  49. 

%  Adi-parvan,  il.  3145—3147. 
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engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Brahmans,  in  the  pride  of  his 
strength,  and  seized  their  jewels,  as  they  exclaimed  against  his 
oppression.  Sanatkumara  came  from  the  sphere  of  Brahma,  to 
teach  him  the  rules  of  duty;  but  Pururavas  did  not  accept  his 
instructions;  and  the  king,  deprived  of  understanding  by  the 
pride  of  his  power,  and  actuated  by  avarice,  was,  therefore,  ever 
accursed  by  the  offended  great  sages,  and  was  destroyed." 

^^ir  fT'(T^%  -fft^i^^w^Tnzi^r  ii 
fT^  ^f  Nfir:  ^:  ^^:  ^^t  ^'t^cT  i 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Sons  of  Puriiravas.  Descendants  of  Amavasu.  Indra  born  as 
Gadhi.  Legend  of  Richika  and  Satyavati.  Birth  of  Jamadagni 
and  Viswamitra.  Parasurama,  the  son  of  the  former.  (Legend 
of  Parasurama.)  Sunahsepha  and  others,  the  sons  of  Viswa- 
mitra,  forming  the  Kausika  race. 

PURURAVAS  had  six  sons, — Ayus,  Dliimat,  Ama- 
vasu, Viswavasu,  Satayus,  and  Srutayus.  ^    The  son  of 

'  Considerable  variety  prevails  in  these  names;  and  the  Matsya, 
Padma,  Brahma,  and  Agni  enumerate  eight.  *  The  lists  are  as 
follows : 


ahabharata.t 

Matsya. 

Agni. 

Kiirma. 

Bhagavata.t 

Ayus 

Ayus 

Ayus 

Ayus 

Ayu 

Dhimat 

Dhfitimat 

Dhimat 

Mayus 

Srutayu 

Amavasu 

Vasu 

Vasu 

Amayus 

Satyayu 

Dridhayus 

Dridhayus 

Usrayus 

Viswayus 

Raya 

Vanayus 

Dhanayus 

Antayus 

Satayus 

Vijaya 

Satayus 

Satayus 
Aswayus 
Divijata  § 

Satayus 
Ritayus 
Divijata  § 

Srutayus 

Jaya 

The  list  of  the  Brahma  is  that  of  the  Mahabharata,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Satayus  and  Viswayus;  and  the  Padma  agrees  with  the 
Matsya. 


*  The  HarivamJa,  si.  1372,  1373,  and  again  in  si.  1413,  1414,  gives 
seven,  namely,  Viswayus  and  Srutayus,  besides  the  names  of  the  Ma- 
habharata, Dhimat  excepted;  for  the  word  dhimdn,  as  is  shown  by  the 
context,  must  be  taken  to  qualify  Amavasu. 

t  Adi-parvan,  si.  3149. 

:  IX.,  XV.,  1. 

§  Reference  to  the  originals  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  note  », 
above,  suggests  grave  doubts  as  to  this  name.  But  I  have  no  access 
to  the  Agni-purdna. 
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Amavasu  was  Bhima;^  his  son  was  Kanchana;^  his  son 
was  Suhotra/  whose  son  was  Jahnu.*  This  prince, 
whilst  performing  a  sacrifice,  saw  the  whole  of  the 
place f  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
Highly  offended  at  this  intrusion,  his  eyes  red  with 
anger,  he  united  the  spirit  of  sacrificed  with  himself, 
by  the  power  of  his  devotion,  and  drank  up  the  river. 
The  gods  and  sages,  upon  this,  (came  to  him,  and)  ap- 
peased his  indignation,  and  reobtained  Ganga  from 
him,  in  the  capacity  of  his  daughter;  (whence  she  is 
called  Jahnavi).'' 

The  son  of  JahnuwasSumantu;^§  his  sonwasAjaka; 

'  Son  of  Vijaya  :  Bhagavata.  This  line  of  princes  is  followed 
only  in  our  text,  the  Vayu,  Brahma,  and  Hari  Variisa,  and  the 
Bhagavata. 

^   Kanchanaprabha:  Brahma.  || 

^  Hotraka:  Bhagavata. 

*  The  Brahma  Purana  and  Hari  Varhsa  add,  of  this  prince, 
that  he  was  the  husband  of  Kaveri,  the  daughter  of  Yuvanaswa, 
who,  by  the  imprecation  of  her  husband,  became  the  Kaveri 
river; — another  indication  of  the  Dakshiha  origin  of  these  works. IT 
The  Hari  Vamsa  has  another  Jahnu,  to  whom  it  gives  the  same 
spouse,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  ** 

*  Sunuta:ff  Brahma.    Piiru :  Bhagavata. 


*  According  to  the  Vdyu-purdna,  his  mother  was  Kes'iki.  The  Hari- 
vainsa  calls  her  Kesini. 

t   Vdta. 

X    Yajnapurusha.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  61,  note  1;  p.  163,  note  *. 

§  This  name  I  find  in  only  one  MS.;  one  other  has  Sudhanu;  and 
all  the  rest  have  Sujantu.  Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  translation  has 
Sujahnu.     The   Vdyu-purdna  reads  Suhotra. 

jj  Both  Kanchanaprabha  and  Kanchana:   Vdyu-purdna,  amd  Harivarhia. 

%  The   Vdyu-purdna  recounts  the  same  legend. 

**  Where?  ft  I  find  Sunaha,  apparently. 
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his  son  was  Balakaswa;*  his  son  was  Kusa/*  who  had 
four  sons, — Kusamba,f  Kusanabha,  Amurtaraya,t 
and  Amavasu.^     Kusamba,   being  desirous  of  a  son, 


'   Valak;a:§  Brahma.     Ajaka:  Bliagavata.  |1 
'  The  Brahma  Puratia  and  Hari  Vamsa  add,  that  Kiisa   was 
in  alliance  with  the  Pahlavas  and  foresters. 
^   Our  authorities  differ  as  to  these  names : 


Vayu.         Brahma  and  Hari  Vainsa.   Bbagavata. 

Kusaswa  or         )  , ,  t-   "    ,     , , 

^^   ,      ,       ,     -r   ?    Kusaswa**         Kusambuff 
Kusastnambal    \ 

Kusanabha  Kusanabha  Kusanabha 

Amiirtarayasa +t       Amurtimat  Murtaya§§ 

Vasu  Kusika  Vasu. 

The  Ramayanai'l  has  Kusamba,  Kusanabha,  Amurtarajas,  IflT  and 
Vasu;  and  makes  them,  severally,  the  founders  of  Kausambi,  of 
Mahodaya  (which  afterwards  appears  the  same  as  Kanoj),  Dhar- 
maranya,  and  Girivraja;  the  latter  being  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  Magadha. 


*   The  Bhdgavata-purdnu  has  Jahnu,  Piiru,  Balaka,  Ajaka,  Ku^a. 

t  Kusika,  here  and  below,  in  one  MS.  The  Vaidik  tradition  assigns 
him  to  the  family  of  Ishiratha. 

+  So  read  all  my  MSS.  but  one,  which  gives  Amiirtiraya.  See  the 
Mahdbhdrata,  Sdnti-farvan,  si.  6194.  I  have  displaced  the  Translator's 
"Amurttaya".     His  Hindu-made  English  version  has  Amiirta. 

§  This  seems  very  doubtful.     Probably  the  reading  is  Balaka. 

II  See  note  *,  above. 

^  My  MSS.  give  Kusamba  or  Kusastamba. 

**  In  both  the  Brahma-purdna  and  the  Harivamsa  I  find  Kus'amba. 
Indeed,  I  have  nowhere  met  with  "Kusaswa",  as  son  of  Kusa. 

ii"  Corrected  from  "Kus'amba".  Kusambu  is,  of  course,  a  gross  error; 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Bhdgavnta-purdna. 

\X  Judging  from   my  MSS.,  I  conjecture   that   the  correct  reading  may 
be  Amurtarajasa. 
§§  Corrected  from  "  Amurttaraya". 

Illl  Bdla-kdnia,  XXXIL,  3—8.         ^^  Corrected  from  "Amurttarajasa." 
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engaged  in  devout  penance,  to  obtain  one  who  should 
be  equal  to  Indra.  Observing  the  intensity  of  his  de- 
votions, Indra  was  alarmed,  lest  a  prince  of  power  like 
his  own  should  be  engendered,  and  determined,  there- 
fore, to  take  upon  hhnself  the  character  of  Kusamba's 
son/  He  was,  accordingly,  born  as  Gadhi,*  of  the 
race  of  Kusa  (Kausika).  Gadhi  had  a  daughter  named 
Satyavati.  Richlka,  of  the  descendants  of  Bhrigu, 
demanded  her  in  marriage.  The  king  was  very  un- 
willing to  give  his  daughter  to  a  peevish  old  Brahman, 
and  demanded  of  him,  as  the  nuptial  present,  a  thou- 
sand fleet  horses,  whose  colour  should  be  white,  f 
with  one  black  ear.  Richlka,  having  propitiated  Varuna, 
the  god  of  ocean,  obtained  from  him,  at  (the  holy  place 
called)  Aswatirtha,  a  thousand  such  steeds,  and,  giving 
them  to  the  king,  espoused  his  daughter.^ 

'  The  Brahma  and  Hari  Yarhsa  make  Gadhi  the  son  of  Ku- 
sika;  the  Vayu+  and  Bhagavata,  of  Kusamba;§  the  Ramayaria,  || 
of  Kusanabha. 

^  The  Ramayana  notices  the  marriage,  but  has  no  legend. 
The  Mahabharata,  Vana  Parvan,  has  a  rather  more  detailed  nar- 
ration, but  much  the  same  as  in  the  text.  According  to  the  com- 
mentator, Aswatirtha  is  in  the  district  of  Kanoj;  perhaps,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Kahinadi  with  the  Ganges.  The  agency  of  the 
god  of  Ocean,  in  procuring  horses,  is  a  rather  curious  additional 
coincidence  between  Varuna  and  Neptune. 


*  Anciently,  Gathiii.  See  Professor  Wilson's  Translation  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27,  note  a. 

t  Induvarchas. 

I  But  the  Translator,  according  to  note  3  in  the  preceding  page,  did 
not  find  Kusamba  in  the  Vdyu-purdna.  It  appears  there,  however,  and 
as  convertible  with  Kusika.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  16,  notes,  1.  1. 

§  Correct  by  note  ft  in  the  last  page.         ||  Bdla-kdnda,  XXXIV.,  5. 
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In  order  to  effect  the  birth  of  a  son,  Richika^  pre- 
pared a  dish  of  rice,  barley,  and  pulse,  with  butter  and 
milk,  for  his  wife  to  eat;  and,  at  her  request,  he  con- 
secrated a  similar  mixture  for  her  mother,  by  partak- 
ing of  which,  she  should  give  birth  to  a  prince  of 
martial  prowess.  Leaving  both  dishes  Math  his  wife, 
—  after  describing,  particularly,  which  was  intended 
for  her,  and  which  for  her  mother,  —  the  sage  went 
forth  to  the  forests. '''  When  the  time  arrived  for  the 
food  to  be  eaten,  the  queen  said  to  Satyavati:  "Daugh- 
ter, all  persons  wish  their  children  to  be  possessed  of 
excellent  qualities,  and  would  be  mortified  to  see  them 
surpassed  by  the  merits  of  their  mother's  brother.  It 
will  be  desirable  for  you,  therefore,  to  give  me  the 
mess  your  husband  has  set  apart  for  you,  and  to  eat 
of  that  intended  for  me;  for  the  son  which  it  is  to  pro- 
cure me  is  destined  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  whole 
world,  wdiilst  that  which  your  dish  would  give  you 
must  be  a  Brahman,  alike  devoid  of  affluence,  valour, 
and  power."  Satyavati  agreed  to  her  mother's  propo- 
sal; and  they  exchanged  messes. 

When  Richika  returned  home,  and  beheld  Satyavati, 
he  said  to  her:  "Sinful  woman,  what  hast  thou  done? 
I  view  thy  body  of  a  fearful  appearance.  Of  a  surety, 
thou  hast  eaten  the  consecrated  food  which  was  pre- 

'  In  the  Mahabharata,  Bhrigu,  the  father  of  Richika,  prepares 
the  Charu. 


^IIT  I      '^'I'e    sequel    of   the    story    is    considerably    expanded    in   the 
English. 

lY.  2 
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pared  for  thy  mother:  thou  hast  done  wrong.  In  that 
food  I  had  infused  the  properties  of  power,  and 
strength,  and  heroism;  in  thine,  the  quahties  suited  to 
a  Brahman, — gentleness,  knowledge,  and  resignation. 
In  consequence  of  having  reversed  my  plans,  thy  son 
shall  follow  a  w^arrior's  propensities,  and  use  weapons, 
and  fight,  and  slay.  Thy  mother's  son  shall  be  born 
with  the  inclinations  of  a  Brahman,  and  be  addicted 
to  peace  and  piety."  Satyavati,  hearing  this,  fell  at 
her  husband's  feet,  and  said:  "My  lord,  I  have  done 
this  thing  through  ignorance.  Have  compassion  on 
me:  let  me  not  have  a  son  such  as  thou  hast  foretold. 
If  such  there  must  be,  let  it  be  my  grandson,  not  my 
son."  The  Muni,  relenting  at  her  distress,  replied :  "So 
let  it  be."  Accordingly,  in  due  season  she  gave  birth 
to  Jamadagni;  and  her  mother  brought  forth  Viswa- 
mitra.*  Satyavati  afterwards  became  the  Kausiki 
river.  ^  Jamadagni  n:iarried  Rehuka,  the  daughter  of 
Renu,  of  the  family  of  Ikshwaku,  and  had,  by  her,  the 
destroyer  of  the  Kshattriya  race,  Paras urama,  who 
w^as  a  portion  of  Narayana,  the  spiritual  guide  of  the 


universe.  ^ 


'  So  the  Ramayariaf  —  after  stating  that  Satyavati  followed 
her  husband  in  death, — adds,  that  she  became  the  Kausiki  river; 
the  Coosy,t  which,  rising  in  Nepal,  flows  through  Purneah  into 
the  Ganges,  opposite,  nearly,  to  Rajmahal. 

'  The  text  omits  the  story  of  Parasurama;  but,  as  the  legend 
makes  a  great  figure  in  the  Vaishriava  works  in  general,  I  have 


•  See  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,   Part  I.,  p.  85. 
t  Bdla-kdnda,  XXXIV.,  8. 
:  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  146,  note  §. 
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LEGEND  OF  PARASURAMA. 

(From  the  Mahabhiirata.  *) 

"Jamadagni  (the  son  of  Ricliika/)  was  a  pious  sage, 
who,  by  the  fervour  of  his  devotions,  whilst  engaged 
in  holy  study,  obtained  entire  possession  of  the  Vedas. 
Having  gone  to  King  Prasenajit,  he  demanded,  in  mar- 
riage, his  daughter  Rehuka;  and  the  king  gave  her 
unto  him.  The  descendant  of  Bhrigu  conducted  the 
princess  to  his  hermitage,  and  dwelt  with  her  there; 
and  she  was  contented  to  partake  in  his  ascetic  life. 
They  had  four  sons,  and  then  a  fifth,  who  was  Jama- 
dagnya,f  the  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  the  brethren. 
Once,  when  her  sons  were  all  absent  to  gather  the 
fruits  on  which  they  fed,  Renuka,  who  was  exact  in 
the  discharge  of  all  her  duties,  went  forth  to  bathe. 
On  her  way  to  the  stream,  she  beheld  Ghitraratha, 
the  Prince  of  Mrittikavati,  with  a  garland  of  lotoses  on 
his  neck,  sporting  with  his  queen,  in  the  water;  and 

inserted  it  from  the  Mahabharata,  where  it  is  twice  related;  once, 
in  the  Vana  Parvan,  and  once,  in  the  Rajadharma  section  of  the 
Santi  Parvan.  t  It  is  told,  also,  at  length,  in  the  Ninth  Book  of 
the  Bhagavata,  §  in  the  Padma  and  Agni  Puranas,  &c. 

'  The  circumstances  of  Richlka's  marriage,  and  the  birth  of 
Jamadagni  and  Viswamitra,  are  told  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  our  text,  both  in  the  Mahabharata  and  Bhagavata. 


*   Vana-parvan,   si.  11071—11110. 

t  Rama,  in  the  original;  i.  e.,  Parasurama.     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  23,  notes 
1  and  ♦». 
:  Chapter  XLIX. 
§  Chapters  XV.  and  XVI. 

2* 
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she  felt  envious  of  their  feUcity.  Defiled  by  unworthy 
thoughts,  wetted,  but  not  purified,  by  the  stream,*  she 
returned,  disquieted,  to  the  hermitage;  and  her  hus- 
band perceived  her  agitation.  Beholding  her  fallen 
from  perfection,  and  shorn  of  the  lustre  of  her  sanctity, 
Jamadagni  reproved  her,  and  was  exceeding  wroth. 
Upon  this,  there  came  her  sons  from  the  wood;  first 
the  eldest,  Rumanwat,  then  Sushena,  then  Vasu,  and 
then  Viswavasu;  and  each,  as  he  entered,  was  succes- 
sively commanded,  by  his  father,  to  put  his  mother  to 
death;  but,  amazed,  and  influenced  by  natural  affec- 
tion, neither  of  them  made  any  reply:  therefore,  Ja- 
madagni was  angry,  and  cursed  them;  and  they  be- 
came as  idiots,  and  lost  all  understanding,  and  were 
like  unto  beasts  or  birds.  Lastly,  Rama  returned  to 
the  hermitage,  when  the  mighty  and  holy  Jamadagni 
said  unto  him:  'Kill  thy  mother,  who  has  sinned;  and 
do  it,  son,  without  repining.'  Rama,  accordingly,  took 
up  his  axe,  and  struck  off  his  mother's  head;  where- 
upon the  wrath  of  the  illustrious  and  mighty  Jama- 
dagni was  assuaged,  and  he  was  pleased  with  his  son, 
and  said:  'Since  thou  hast  obeyed  my  commands,  and 
done  what  was  hard  to  be  performed,  demand  from 
me  whatever  blessings  thou  wilt,  and  thy  desires  shall 


Nilakaiit'ha,   the  coinmeutator,  quotes,  hereupon,   the  following  stanza, 
apparently  from  the  Mahdhhdrata: 

f  ^  T^  ??T  ^TcTT  f^cTt  l^»l  I 

See   the   llitopadeki  (ed.   Lassen),   Book  I.,   si.  110;   and   compare  the 
ninth  stanza  of  the  extract  given  in  the  note  to  p.  141  of  Vol.  III. 
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be,  all,  fulfilled/  Then  Rama  begged  of  his  father  these 
boons :  the  restoration  of  his  mother  to  life,  with  for- 
getfulness  of  her  having  been  slain,  and  purification 
from  all  defilement;  the  return  of  his  brothers  to  their 
natural  condition;  and,  for  himself,  invincibility  in 
single  combat,  and  length  of  days.  And  all  these  did 
his  father  bestow. 

"It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  that,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Rishi's  sons,  the  mighty  monarch  Karta- 
virya,  (the  sovereign  of  the  Haihaya  tribe,  endowed, 
by  the  favour  of  Dattatreya,  with  a  thousand  arms, 
and  a  golden  chariot  that  went  wheresoever  he  willed 
it  to  go),*  came  to  the  hermitage^  of  Jamadagni, 
where  the  wife  of  the  sage  received  him  with  all  proper 
respect.  The  king,  inflated  with  the  pride  of  valour, 
made  no  return  to  her  hospitality,  but  carried  off  with 
him,  by  violence,  the  calf  of  the  milch-cow  f  of  the 
sacred   oblation,^  and   cast  down   the  tall  trees  sur- 


'  In  the  beginning  of  the  legend  occurs  the  account  of  Karta- 
viryarjuna,  with  the  addition,  that  he  oppressed  both  men  and 
gods.  The  latter  applying  to  Yishiiu  for  succour,  he  descended 
to  earth,  and  was  born  as  Parasurama,  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  putting  the  Haihaya  king  to  death. 

^  In  the  Rajadharma,.  the  sons  of  the  king  carry  off  the  calf. 
The  Bhagavata  t  makes   the  king  seize  upon  the  cow,  by  whose 


*  These  descriptive  epithets  of  Kartavirya  are  transferred  hither,  by 
the  Translator,  from  $1.  11035,  11036.  Hence  I  have  enclosed  them  in 
parentheses. 

t  Called,  elsewhere,  Surabhi. 

:  IX.,  XV.,  26.  The  king's  men,  on  the  king's  order,  seize  and  carry 
off  the  cow. 
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rounding  the  hermitage.  When  Rama  returned,  his 
father  told  him  what  had  chanced;  and  he  saw  the 
cow  in  affliction ;  and  he  was  filled  with  wrath.  Taking 
up  his  splendid  bow,  ^  Bhargava,  the  slayer  of  hostile 
heroes,  assailed  Kartavirya,  who  had,  now,  become 
subject  to  the  power  of  death,  and  overthrew  him  in 
battle.  With  sharp  arrows  Rama  cut  off  his  thousand 
arms;  and  the  king  perished.  The  sons  of  Kartavhya, * 
to  revenge  his  death,  attacked  the  hermitage  of  Jama- 
dagni,  when  Rama  was  away,  and  slew  the  pious  and 
unresisting  sage,  who  called,  repeatedly,  but  fruit- 
lessly, upon  his  valiant  son.  They  then  departed;  and, 
when  Rama  returned,  bearing  fuel  from  the  thickets, 
he  found  his  father  lifeless,  and  thus  bewailed  his  un- 
merited fate:  'Father,  in  resentment  of  my  actions, 
have  you  been  murdered  by  wretches  as  foolish  as 
they  are  base.  By  the  sons  of  Kartavirya  are  you 
struck  down,  as  a  deer,  in  the  forest,  by  the  huntsman's 
shafts.  Ill  have  you  deserved  such  a  death,— you,  who 
have  ever  trodden  the  path  of  virtue,  and  never  of- 
fered wrong  to  any  created  thing.    How  great  is  the 

aid  Jamadagni  had  previously  entertained  Arjuna  and  all  his 
train;  borrowing,  no  doubt,  these  embellishments  from  the  similar 
legend  of  Vasishtha  and  Viswamitra,  related  in  the  Ramayaria. 

*  The  characteristic  weapon  of  Rama  is,  however,  an  axe 
(Parasu),  whence  his  name, — Rama,  'with  the  axe.'  It  was  given 
to  him  by  Siva,  whom  the  hero  propitiated  on  Mount  Gandha- 
madana.  f  He,  at  the  same  time,  received  instruction  in  the  use 
of  weapons  generally,  and  the  art  of  war.    Rajadharma. 


•  Arjuna,  in  the  Sanskrit. 

I  Mahdbhdrata,  Sdnti-parvan,  si.  1748. 
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crime  that  they  have  committed,  in  slaying,  with  their 
deadly  shafts,  an  old  man,  like  you,  wholly  occupied 
with  pious  cares,  and  engaging  not  in  strife!  Much 
have  they  to  boast  of  to  their  fellows  and  their 
friends, —  that  they  have  shamelessly  slain  a  solitary 
hermit,  incapable  of  contending  in  arms ! '  Thus  lament- 
ing, bitterly  and  repeatedly,  Rama  performed  his 
father's  last  obsequies,  and  lighted  his  funeral  pile. 
He  then  made  a  vow,  that  he  would  extirpate  the 
whole  Kshattriya  race.  In  fulfilment  of  this  purpose, 
he  took  up  his  arms,  and,  wdtli  remorseless  and  fatal 
rage,  singly  destroyed,  in  fight,  the  sons  of  Kartavirya; 
and,  after  them,  whatever  Kshattriyas  he  encountered, 
Rama,  the  first  of  warriors,  likewise  slew.  Thrice 
seven  times  did  he  clear  the  earth  of  the  Kshattriya 
caste  ;^  and  he  filled,  with  their  blood,  the  five  large 
lakes  of  Samantapanchaka,  from  which  he  offered 
libations  to  the  race  of  Bhrigu.  There  did  he  behold 
his  sire  again;  and  the  son  of  Richika  beheld  his  son, 
and  told  him  what  to  do.  Offering  a  solemn  sacrifice 
to  the  king  of  the  gods,  Jamadagnya  presented  the 
earth  to  the  ministering  priests.  To  Kasyapa  he  gave 
the  altar  made  of  gold,  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  nine 
in  height.^  With  the  permission  of  Kasyapa,  the  Brah- 
mans  divided  it  in  pieces  amongst  them;  and  they 
were,  thence,  called  Khan davay ana  Brahmans.  Having 
given  the  earth  to  Kasyapa,  the  hero  of  immeasurable 

'  This  more  than  'thrice  slaying  of  the  slain'  is  explained,  in 
the  Rajadharma,  to  mean,  that  he  killed  the  men  of  so  many  gen- 
erations, as  fast  as  they  grew  up  to  adolescence. 

'  It  is  sometimes  read  Narotsedha,  'as  high  as  a  man.' 
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prowess  retired  to  the  Mahendra  mountain,  where  he 
still  resides:  and  in  this  manner  was  there  enmity 
between  him  and  the  race  of  Kshattriyas;  and  thus 
was  the  whole  earth  conquered  by  Rama."^* 


^    The   story,   as  told  in  the  Rajadharma  section,    adds,   that, 
when  Rama    had  given  the  earth  to  Kasyapa,   the  latter  desired 
him   to  depart,   as   there   was  no  dwelling  for  him   in  it,  and  to 
repair  to  the  seashore   of  the  south,   where  Ocean   made  for  him 
(or  relinquished  to  him),   the  maritime  district  named  Surparaka. 
The  traditions  of  the  Peninsula  ascribe  the  formation  of  the  coast 
of  Malabar  to  this  origin,   and  relate  that  Parasurama   compelled 
the  ocean  to  retire,  and  introduced  Brahmans  and  colonists,  from 
the  north,  into  Kerala,  or  Malabar.     According  to  some  accounts, 
he  stood  on  the  promontory  of  Dilli,   and  shot  his  arrows  to  the 
south,   over  the  site   of  Kerala.     It  seems  likely,   that  we  have 
proof  of  the  local  legend  being,   at  least,  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,    as  the  Mons  Pyrrhus   of  Ptolemy  is,   pro- 
bably,  the  mountain   of  Parasu  or  Parasurama.     See   Catalogue 
of   Mackenzie    Collection,    Vol.    T.,    Introduction,    p.   xcv. ;    and 
Vol.  II.,  p.  74.     The  Rajadharma   also  gives   an   account  of  the 
Kshattriyas  who    escaped    even  the   thrice   seven  times  repeated 
destruction  of  their  race.     Some  of  the  Haihayas  were  concealed, 
by  the  earth,   as   women;  the  son   of  Viduratha,   of  the  race    of 
Puru,    was    preserved    in  the  Riksha    mountain,    where    he  was 
nourished  by  the  bears;  Sarvakarman,f  the  son  of  Saudasa,  was 
saved   by  Parasara,   performing  the   offices  of  a  Siidra;   Gopati, 
son  of  Sibi,   was  nourished  by  cows,  in   the  forests;  Vatsa,   the 
son  of  Pratardana,  was  concealed  amongst   the  calves  in  a  cow- 
pen;    the   son   of  Deviratha  was  secreted,    by   Gautama,    on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges;  Brihadratha  was  preserved  in  Gridhrakiita; 


•  It  has  not  appeared  worth  while  to  point  out  the  freedoms  of  trans- 
lation -which  occur  in  this  episode  as  here  rendered, 
t  See  Vol.  III.,  p,  304,  note  1. 
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The  son  of  Viswamitra  w^as  SunaHsepha,  *  the  de- 
scendant of  BhrigLi,— given  by  the  gods,  and,  thence, 
named  Devarata.  ^    Viswamitra  had  other  sons,   also, 


and  descendants  of  Marutta  were  saved  by  the  ocean.  From 
these  the  lines  of  kings  were  continued ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
from  the  ordinary  lists,  that  they  were  ever  interrupted.  This 
legend,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ramayana,  Book  I., 
Chapter  LII.,  no  doubt  intimates  a  violent  and  protracted  struggle, 
between  the  Brahmans  and  Kshattriyas,  for  supreme  domination 
in  India;  as,  indeed,  the  text  of  the  Mahabharataf  more  plainly 
denotes;  as  Earth  is  made  to  say  to  Kasyapa:  "The  fathers  and 
grandfathers  of  these  Kshattriyas  have  been  killed  by  the  re- 
morseless Rama,  in  warfare  on  mv  acconnt:'' 

'  The  story  of  Sunahsepha  is  told  by  different  authorities, 
with  several  variations.  As  the  author  of  various  Suktas  in  the 
Rich,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ajigarta.  The  Ramayana  makes 
him  the  middle  son  of  the  sage  Richika,  sold  to  Ambarisha,  king 
of  Ayodhya,  by  his  parents,  to  be  a  victim  in  a  human  sacrifice 
offered  by  that  prince.  He  is  set  at  liberty  by  Viswamitra;  but 
it  is  not  added  that  he  was  adopted.  The  Bhagavata+  concurs 
in  the  adoption,  but  makes  Sunalisepha  the  son  of  Viswamitra's 
sister,  §  by  Ajigarta,  of  the  line  of  Bhrigu,  and  states  his  being 
purchased,  as  a  victim,  for  the  sacrifice  of  Harischandra.  (See 
Vol.  III.,  p.  287,  note  1.)  The  Vayu  makes  him  a  son  of  Richika, 
but  alludes  to  his  being  the  victim  at  Harischandra's  sacrifice. 
According  to  the  Ramayana,  Viswamitra  called  upon  his  sons  to 
take  the  place  of  Sunahsepha,  and,  on  their  refusing,  degraded 
them   to  the   condition  of  Chandalas.     The  Bhagavata  says,   that 


•  Here,  and  everywhere  below,   corrected  from  "Sunahsephas". 
+  Sdnti-'parvan,  il.  1800,  1801. 
:   IX.,  XVI.,  30,  31. 
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amongst  whom  the  most  celebrated   were  Madhach- 


fifty*  only  of  the  hundred  sons  of  Viswamitra  were  expelled 
their  tribe,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Sunahsepha  or  Devarata 
as  their  elder  brother.  The  others  consented;  and  the  Bhagavataf 
expresses  this: 

"They  said  to  the  elder,  profoundly  versed  in  the  Mantras,  We 
are  your  followers : "  as  the  commentator:  ■^•TTSfTTT*  ^Jff^^T^  ^ 
f^tg"^:  I  The  Ramayaiia  also  observes,  that  Sunahsepha,  when 
bound,  praised  Indra  with  Richas,  or  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda. 
The  origin  of  the  story,  therefore, — whatever  may  be  its  correct 
version,- — must  be  referred  to  the  Vedas ;  and  it,  evidently,  alludes 
to  some  innovation  in  the  ritual,  adopted  by  a  part  only  of  the 
Kausika  families  of  Brahmans.  + 


*  These  fifty  were  the  elder  sons. 

t  IX.,  XVI.,  35. 

I  On  the  subject  treated  of  in  this  note  Professor  Wilson  expressed 
himself,  at  a  later  date,  as  follows: 

"The  story  of  SunaHsepa,  or,  as  usually  written,  Sunahsepha,  has 
been,  for  some  time,  known  to  Sanskrit  students,  through  the  version 
of  it  presented  in  the  Ramayaua,  Book  I.,  Chapter  LX.,  Schlegel;  LXIII., 
Gorresio.  He  is,  there,  called  the  son  of  the  Rishi  Richika,  and  is  sold 
for  a  hundred  cows,  by  his  father,  to  Ambarisha,  king  of  Ayodhya,  as 
a  victim  for  a  human  sacrifice.  On  the  road,  he  comes  to  be  lake  Push- 
kara,  where  he  sees  Viswamitra,  and  implores  his  succour,  and  learns, 
from  him,  a  prayer,  by  the  repetition  of  which,  at  the  stake,  Indra  is  in- 
duced to  come  and  set  him  free.  It  is  obvious  that  this  story  has  been 
derived  from  the  Veda;  for  Vi.swamitra  teaches  him,  according  to  Schle- 
■gel's  text,  two  Gathas, — according  to  Gorresio's,  a  Mantra :  but  the  latter 
also  states,  that  he  propitiated  Indra  by  Richas, — Mantras  of  the  Rig-veda 
(Rigbhis  tushfiiva  devendram),  Vol.  I.,  p  249.  Manu  also  alludes  to  the 
story  (X.,  105),  where  it  is  said  that  Ajigarta  incurred  no  guilt  by  giv- 
ing up  his  son  to  be  sacrificed;  as  it  was  to  preserve  himself  and  family 
from  perishing  with  hunger.  Kulkika  Bhaft'a  names  the  son,  SunaEsepha, 
and  refers,  for  his  authority,  to  the  Bahwficha  Brahmana.    The  story  is 
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chhandas,  Jaya,  Krita,*  Devacleva,t  Ashtaka,:  Kach- 


told,  in  full  detail,  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmaua;  but  the  Raja  is  named 
Harischandra.  He  has  no  sons,  and  worships  Varuiia,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  son,  promising  to  sacrifice  to  him  his  first-born.  He  has  a  son,  in 
consequence,  named  Rohita;  but,  when  Varui'ia  claims  his  victim,  the  king 
delays  the  sacrifice,  under  various  pretexts,  from  time  to  time,  until  Ro- 
hita attains  adolescence,  when  his  father  communicates  to  him  the  fate 
for  which  he  was  destined.  Rohita  refuses  submission,  and  spends  several 
years  in  the  forests,  away  from  home.  He,  at  last,  meets,  there,  with 
Ajigarta,  a  Rishi,  in  great  distress,  and  persuades  him  to  part  with  his 
second  son,  SunaK!^epha,  to  be  substituted  for  Rohita,  as  an  offering  to 
Varuna.  The  bargain  is  concluded;  and  Sunalisepha  is  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, when,  by  the  advice  of  Viswamitra,  one  of  the  officiating  priests, 
he  appeals  to  the  gods,  and  is,  ultimately,  liberated.  The  Aitareya  Brah- 
mana  has  supplied  the  commentator  with  the  circumstances  which  he 
narrates,  as  illustrative  of  the  series  of  hymns  in  this  section.  Dr.  Rosen 
doubts  if  the  hymns  bear  any  reference  to  the  intention  of  sacrificing 
Sunahsepha:  but  the  language  of  the  Brahmai'ia  is  not  to  be  mistaken; 
as  Ajigarta  not  only  ties  his  son  to  the  stake,  but  goes  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  knife  with  which  to  slay  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  language  of  the  Siiktas  is  somewhat  equivocal,  and 
leaves  the  intention  of  an  actual  sacrifice  open  to  question.  The  Bha- 
gavata  follows  the  Aitareya  and  Manu,  in  terming  .Sunahsepha  the  son 
of  Ajigarta,  and  names  the  Raja,  also,  Harischandra.  In  the  Vishnu 
Parana,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Viswamitra,  and  is  termed,  also,  Deva- 
rata,  or  god-given.  But  this  relates  to  subsequent  occurrences,  noticed, 
in  like  manner,  by  the  other  authorities,  in  which  he  becomes  the  adopted 
son  of  Viswamitra,  and  the  eldest  of  all  his  sons;  such  of  whom  as  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  his  seniority  being  cursed  to  become  the  founders 
of  various  barbarian  and  outcaste  races.  Viswamitra's  share  in  the  legend 
may,  possibly,  intimate  his  opposition,  and  that  of  some  of  his  disciples, 
to  human  sacrifices."     Translation  of  the  Rigveda,  Vol.  I.,  p.  59,  note  a. 

See,  further,  Professor  Wilson's  collective  works.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  247 — 259; 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  408, 
et  seq. 

•  I  have  substituted  Jaya,  Ki'ita,  for  "Kritajaya".  If  we  were  to  read 
only  one  name  here,  it  would  be,  according  to  all  my  MSS.,  Jaya- 
krita.     See  note  f  in  the  next  page. 

t  Two  MSS.  have  Deva.  See  note  f  in  the  next  page.  The  llari- 
vai'nia   has  Devala. 

\  In  several  copies,  Ashfa, 
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chhapa,*  and  Harita.f  These  founded  many  fami- 
lies, t  (all  of  whom  were  known  by  the  name  of)  Kau- 
sikas,  and  intermarried  with  the  families  of  various 
Rishis.  * 

'  The  Bhagavata  says  one  hundred  sons,  besides  Devarata 
and  others,  as  Ashtaka,  Harita,§  &c.  Much  longer  lists  of  names 
are  given  in  the  Vayu,||  Bhagavata,  II  Brahma,  and  Hari  Vamsa. 
The  two  latter  specify  the  mothers.  Thus :  Devasravas,  Kati  (the 
founder  of  the  Katyayanas),  and  Hiranyaksha  vv^ere  sons  of  Sa- 
lavati;**  Rei'iuka,  Galava,  Sankfiti,  Mudgala,  Madhuchchhandas, 
and  Devala  were  sons  of  Rei'iu;  and  Ashtaka,  Kachchhapa,  and 
Harita  were  the  sons  of  Drishadwati.  The  same  works  enumerate 
the  Gotras,  the  families  or  tribes  of  the  Kausika  Brahmans. 
These  are:  Parthivas,  Devaratas,  Yajnavalkyas,  Samarshurias, 
Udumbaras,  Dumlanas,  Tarakayanas,  Munchatas,  Lohitas,  Rerius, 
Karishus,  Babhrus,  Panins,ff  Dhyanajapyas,^  Syalantas,  Hi- 
rariyakshas,  Sankus,  Giilavas,  Yamadutas,  Devalas,  oalankayanas, 
Bashkalas,  Dadativadaras,  Sausratas,  Saindhavayanas,  Nishnatas, 

*   Corrected  from  "Kachchapa". 

t  So  reads  one  of  my  MSS.;  the  rest  having  Haritaka. 

These  names  form,  in  the  original,  one  compound,  •with  a  plural  case- 
ending  for  the  whole.  A  consideration  of  the  passage  cited  in  note  j|, 
below,  has  led  me  to  make  the  alteration  notified  in  note  *  in  the 
preceding  page.  Devadeva,  it  may  be  suggested,  originated,  possibly,  from 
a  careless  duplication  of  Deva,  or  from  "Deva,  Dhruva,"  by  corruption. 

+    Gotra. 

§  The  Bhagavata  specifies  only  Jaya  and  Kratumat,  also. 

II  Eight  are  there  named:  Madhuchchhandas,  Jaya,  Krita,  Deva, 
Dhruva,  Ashtaka,  Kachchhapa,  Piirana.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Sanskrit  scholar  to  see  the  original : 

^^^  ^^t^  lifTt^^  ^^H#  I 

^  This  name  should  be  omitted.     See  note  §,  above. 
**  Corrected  from  "Silavati". 
tt  Corrected  from  "Paninas". 

Corrected  from  "Dhyanajyapyas". 


++ 
++ 
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Chunchulas,  Salanki'ityas,  Sankrityas,  Biidaranyas,*  and  an  in- 
finity of  others,  multiplied  by  intermarriages  with  other  tribes, 
and  who,  according  to  the  Vayu,  were,  originally,  of  the  regal 
caste,  like  Viswamitra,  but,  like  him,  obtained  Brahmanhood, 
through  devotion.  Now,  these  Gotras,  or  some  of  them,  at  least, 
no  doubt  existed,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  schools  of 
doctrine,  but  in  which  teachers  and  scholars  were  very  likely  to 
have  become  of  one  family  by  intermarrying;  and  the  whole,  as 
well  as  their  original  founder,  imply  the  interference  of  the 
Kshattriya  caste  with  the  Brahmanical  monopoly  of  religious  in- 
struction and  composition. 


•  The  lists  of  the  Vdyu-purd/Ui,  Brahnia-purdi'ia  and  Harivaihia  seem 
to  be  here  amalgamated.  I  suspect  numerous  errors,  but  decUue,  gener- 
ally, the  task  of  emendation.  A  few  accents  have  been  supplied,  where 
there  was  good  warrant  for  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sons  of  Ayus.  Line  of  Kshattravriddha,  or  kings  ofKasi.  Former 
birth  of  Dhanwantari.  Various  names  of  Pratardana.  Great- 
ness of  Alarka. 

AYUS,  the  eldest  son  of  Puriiravas,  married  the 
daughter  of  Rah u  (or  Arahu*),  by  whom  he  had  five 
sons, — Nahnsha,  Kshattravriddha,^  Rambha,^  Raji, 
and  Anenas.^ 

The  son  of  Kshattravriddha  was  Suhotra,'*f  who 
had    three   sons, — Kasa,^+    Lesa,^§   and    Gritsama- 


'  Dharmaviiddha :  Vayu.  Vi'iddhasarman :  Matsya.  Yajna- 
sarman:  Padma. 

^  Darblia:  Agni.     Dambha:  Padma. 

^  Vipapman:  Agni  and  Matsya.  Vidaman:  Padma.  The  two 
last  authorities  proceed  no  further  with  this  line. 

■•    Sunahotra:  Vayu,  Brahma. 

^  Kasya:  Bhagavata. 

*"'   Sala:  ||  Vayu,  Brahma,  Hari  Vamsa :  whose  son  was  Arshti- 


*  In  the  copies  of  the  text  accompanied  by  the  commentary,  the  col- 
location of  words,  being  '^T'^T'TT'nTTWt*  5  yields  Arabu  or  Arahu.  Two 
MSS.,  however,  of  the  pure  text  bave  ^  <^|^:,  i.  e.,  Rahu. 

The  Vayu-purdi'm,  in  the  corresponding  passage,  gives,  as  wife  of  Pu- 
riiravas, Prabba,  daughter  of  Swarbhanu.  Swarbhanu,  according  to  our 
Puraiia,  —  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  70,  —  had  a  daughter  Prabha.  One  of  the 
Swarbhanus— for  there  is  a  second:  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  71 — is  identified  with 
Rahu,  ihid.,  p.  304. 

t  Four  MSS.  have  Sunahotra.  This  being  corrected  to  Sunahotra,  we 
have  the  genuine  ancient  reading.     See  note  *  in  the  next  page. 

I  Kasya,  in  two  MSS. 

§  Two  copies  have  Lasya. 

II  I  find  Sala  in  the   Vdyu-purdna. 
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da.  *  The  son  of  the  last  was  Saunaka,^  who  first  estab- 


shena,f    father   of  Charanta;    Vayu:    of  Kasyapa;    Brahma    and 
Hari  Vamsa.  \ 

*  Here  is,  probably,  an  error;  for  the  Vayu,  Bhagavata,  and 
Brahma  agree  in  making  Sunaka  the  son  of  Gritsamada,  and 
father  of  Saunaka. 


•   Corrected,  throughout  this  chapter,  from  "Ghritsamada". 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  Gritsaniada,  who  is  here  descril)ed  as  be- 
longing to  the  regal  lineage  of  Puniravas,  is  the  reputed  ilishi  of  many 
hymns  iu  the  second  Maiidala  of  the  Rigveda.  Regarding  him  the  Com- 
mentator Sayaiia  has  the  following  remarks,  in  his  introduction  to  that 
Mandala : 

^f  *         4r  4f  It  -If  vf-  vf  w  *  -X*  -Jp  -K-  w  4f  -Iv  -M-  4f  w 

"'The  seer  {i.  e.,  he  who  received  the  revelation)  of  this  Mandala  was 
the  Rishi  Gritsamada.  He,  being  formerly  the  son  of  Sunahotra  in  the 
family  of  the  Angirases,  was  seized  by  the  Asuras,  at  the  time  of  sacri- 
fice, and  rescued  by  Indra.  Afterwards,  by  the  command  of  that  god, 
he  became  the  person  named  Gritsamada,  son  of  Sunaka,  in  the  family 
of  Bhi'igu.  Thus,  the  Anukramanikd  (Index  to  the  Rigveda)  says  of 
him:  'That  Gritsamada,  who,  having  been  an  Angirasa,  and  son  of 
Sunahotra,  became  a  Bhargava  and  son  of  Sunaka,  saw  the  second  Man- 
dala. '  So,  too,  the  same  Saunaka  says,  in  his  Rishi-anukramana,  re- 
garding the  Mandala  beginning  with  'Thou,  0  Agni:' — Gritsamada,  son 
of  Sunaka,  who  is  declared  to  have  been,  naturally,  an  Angirasa,  and 
the  son  of  Sunahotra,  became  a  Bhi'igu.'  Hence,  the  seer  of  the  Mandala 
is  the  Rishi  Gritsamada,  son  of  Sunaka.' 

"It  will  be  noticed,  that,  (unless  we  are  to  suppose  a  different  Gritsa- 
mada to  be  intended  iu  each  case,)  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the 
Purauas  cu  the  one  hand,  and  Sayaua  and  the  Anukruina/ukd  on  the 
other;  as  the  Puraiias  make  Gritsamada  the  son  of  Sunahotra  or  Su- 
hotra,  and  the  father  of  Sunaka;  whilst  the  Anukramanikd,  followed  by 
Sayana,  represents  the  same  personage  as  having  been,  indeed,  originally, 
the  son  of  Sunahotra,  of  the  race  of  Angiras,  but  as  having  afterwards 
become,  by  what  process  does  not  appear,  the  son  of  Sunaka,  of  the  race 
of  Bhi'igu. "     Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  I  ,  p.  228  (2nd  ed.). 

t  Corrected  from  " Arshfisena".  My  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  give 
Arshineswa;   and  Arsht'isheiia  as  son  of  Saunaka. 

+  Kusa:  Bhdgavata-purdiia,  IX.,  XVII.,  3. 
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lished  the  distinctions  of  the  four  castes.  ^  The  son  of 
Kasa  was  Kasiraja;^  his  son  was  Dirghatamas;^  his  son 
was  Dhanwantari,  whose  nature  was  exempt  from  hu- 
man infirmities,  and  who,  in  every  existence,  had  been 
master  of  universal  knowledge.*  In  his  past  life,  (or, 
when  he  was  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  milky 
seaf),  Narayana  had  conferred  upon  him  the  boon, 
that  he  should  subsequently  be  born  in  the  family  of 

'  The  expression  is  ^T^'^M^T'^rTf^ffT?  'the  originator  (or 
causer)  of  the  distinctions  (or  duties)  of  the  four  castes. '  The 
commentator,  however,  understands  the  expression  to  signify, 
that  his  descendants  were  of  the  four  castes.    So,  also,  the  Vayu: 

^•^  ^(^?T^^  '^  '^^^  ^^  ifr^^:  I 
TTcT^  ^  ^^fTT  T^1^%  ^^Wt^:  II 

"The  son  of  Gritsamada  was  Sunaka,  whose  son  was  Saunaka. 
Brahmans.  Kshattriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Siidras  were  born  in  his 
race;  Brahmans  by  distinguished  deeds."  The  existence  of  but 
one  caste  in  the  age  of  purity,  however  incompatible  with  the 
legend  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  four  tribes  to  Brahma,  is 
everywhere  admitted.  Their  separation  is  assigned  to  different 
individuals; — whether  accurately  to  any  one  may  be  doubted:  but 
the  notion  indicates  that  the  distinction  was  of  a  social  or  politi- 
cal character. 

'  Kasiya :  Brahma.  X 

^  Dirghatapas:  Vayu.  Gritsatamas :  §  Agni.  The  Bhagavata|| 
inserts  a  Rtishtra  before  this  prince;  and  the  Vayu,  a  Dharma, 
after  him. 


t  This  explanation  is  borrowed  from  the  commentary. 
*   Kasi:  Bhdgavata-purdna.    Kasaya(?):    Vdyu-purd/ia.     Kaseya:  Ha- 
rivat'n&a,  il.  1734,  in  the  best  MSS.     Vide  infra,  p.  40,  note   •. 
§  Corrected  from  "Ghritsatamas".  ||  And  so  the  Vdyu-purdi'ia. 
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Kasiraja,  should  compose  the  eightfold  system  of 
medical  science/  and  should  be,  thereafter,  entitled  to 
a  share  of  offerings  (made  to  the  gods).  The  son  of 
Dhanwantari  was  Ketumat;  his  son  was  Bhimaratha; 
his  son  was  Divodasa;^*  his  son  was  Pratardana,  f  — 


'  The  eight  branches  of  medical  science*  are:  I.  Salya,  ex- 
traction of  extraneous  bodies;  2.  Salakya,  treatment  of  external 
organic  affections:  these  two  constitute  surgery;  3.  Chikitsa,  ad- 
ministration of  medicines,  or  medical  treatment  in  general ;  4.  Bhii- 
tavidya,  treatment  of  maladies  referred  to  demoniac  possession ; 
6.  Kaumarabhiitya ,  midwifery  and  management  of  children; 
6.  Agada,  alexipharmacy;  7.  Rasayana,  alchemical  therapeutics; 
8.  Vajikaraiia,  use  of  aphrodisiacs.  Dhanwantari,  according  to 
the  Brahma  Vaivarta  Puraria,  was  preceded,  in  medical  science, 
by  Atreya,  Bharadwaja,  and  Charaka:  his  pupil  Susruta  is  the 
reputed  author  of  a  celebrated  work  still  extant.  It  seems 
probable  that  Kasi  or  Benares  was,  at  an  early  period,  a  cele- 
brated school  of  medicine.  § 

*  Some  rather  curious  legends  are  connected  with  this  prince, 
in  theVayu  and  Brahma  Puraiias,  and  Hari  Van'isa,  and,  especially, 
in  the  Kasi  Khauda  of  the  Skanda  Purai'ia.  According  to  these 
authorities,   Siva  and  Parvati,  desirous  of  occupying  Kasi,  which 


*  See  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  I.,  p.  230  (2nd  ed.).     Many  of  the 
personages  named  hereabouts  are  of  Vaidik  notoriety, 
t  Also  called  Dyumat.     Bhdgavata-purdita. 
X   They  are  named  as  follows,  in  a  couplet  quoted  by  the  scholiast: 

A  second  classilication  is  given,  which  differs  less  from  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  but  in  which  we  find,  as  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  branches, 
kdyamddhi,  kumdratantra,  and  agadatantra. 

§  For  further  particulars,  see  a  paper  entitled  On  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Sciences  of  the  Hindus,  in  Professor  Wilson's  Essays,  Analyti- 
cal, &c,.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  269—276. 

IV.  3 
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SO  named  from  destroying  the  race  of  Bhadrasrenya. 
He  had   various  other  appellations,   as:   Satrujit,  the 


Divodasa  possessed,  sent  Nikumbha,  one  of  the  Gaiias  of  the 
former,  to  lead  the  prince  to  the  adoption  of  Buddhist  doctrines; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  expelled  from  the  sacred  city, 
and,  according  to  the  Vayu^  founded  another  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gomati.  We  have,  however,  also  some  singular,  though  ob- 
scure, intimations  of  some  of  the  political  events  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  reign.  The  passage  of  the  Vayu  is : 
^^%^^  5"^T^t  ^fT^TTTT^fv^^TJi:  I 

^^%^^  TT^  ^  Iff  %^  ^^^^T  I 
H^%M^  5^^  ^^^  ^T^  ^TITfT:  II 
f^Tr^T%^  ^T%f?T  ^W^  ^  f^^f^:  I 
t^"fr^^TT^(5lt  TtTt  W%  THT^^:  II 

%^  ^%^  4t%^  irift  rf^  %  551:  I 

"The  king  Divodasa,  having  slain  the  hundred  sons  of  Bhadra- 
srenya, took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  conquered 
by  that  hero.  The  son  of  Bhadrasrenya,  celebrated  by  the  name 
of  Durdama,  was  spared,  by  Divodasa,  as  being  an  infant.  Pra- 
tardana  was  the  son  of  Divodasa,  by  Drishadwati;  and  by  that 
great  prince,  desirous  of  destroying  all  enmity,  (was  recovered) 
that  (territory),  which  had  been  seized  by  that  young  boy,  (Dur- 
dama)." This  is  not  very  explicit;  and  something  is  wanted  to 
complete  the  sense.  The  Brahma  Purana  and  Hari  Vamsa*  tell 
the  story  twice  over,  chiefly  in  the  words  of  the  Vayu,  but  with 
some  additions.  In  Cli.  29  we  have,  first,  the  first  three  lines  of 
the  above  extract;  then  comes  the  story  of  Benares  being  deserted; 
we  then  have  the  two  next  lines  ;f  then  follow  :t 


•  In  Chapters  XXIX.  and  XXXII. 

t  My  MSS.,   and  the  printed   and   lithographed   editions,   of  the  Hari- 
vainia  do  not  bear  out  these  unimportant  statements. 
X  SI.  1584,  1585;  also,  il.  1742—1745. 
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victor  over  his  foes, '  from  having  vanquished  all  his 
enemies;'  Vatsa,  or  'child',  from  his  father's  frequently 


If ^^  ^  ^T^^  ffT^T'H  ^ft^ffi:  I 

fr^TRt  ^ITTT^  ^f^^TH"  f^f^c^cTT  II 

"That  prince  (Durdama)  invading  his  patrimonial  possessions, 
the  territory  which  Divodasa  had  seized  by  force  was  recovered 
by  the  gallant  son  of  Bhadrasreiiya,  Durdama,  a  warrior  desi- 
rous, mighty  king,  to  effect  the  destruction  of  his  foes."  Here 
the  victory  is  ascribed  to  Durdama,  in  opposition  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  sense  of  the  Vayu,  and  what  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  of  onr  text,  which  says,  that  he  was  called  Pratardana,  from 
destroying  the  race  of  Bhadrasreiiya,  and  Satrujit,  from  vanquish- 
ing alibis  foes:  "fm:  3Tfi^^:  I  ^  ^  ^^^^^'^Tf^^iIT^^tnr: 

^"^TTi^^  f^m  X^  ■arff^H'^fC  1  ^y  Vairasya  anta,  'the 
end  of  hostility  or  enmity,'  is,  obviously,  not  to  be  understood 
here,  as  M.  Langlois  has  intimated,  a  friendly  pacification,  but 
the  end  or  destruction  of  all  enemies.  In  the  32nd  chapter  of 
the  Hari  Vaihsa,  we  have  precisely  the  same  lines,  sliglitlv  varied 
as  to  their  order;  but  they  are  preceded  by  this  verse:* 

^T^^IT^fl^  fT^^f^lTrT^  ^  II 

"The  city,  (that  on  the  Goniati),  before  the  existence  of  Benares, 
of  Bhadrasreiiya,  a  pious  prince  of  the  Yadu  race."  This  verse 
is  not  in  the  Brahma  Purana.  After  giving  the  rest  of  the  above 
quotation,  except  the  last  line,  the  pas^^age  proceeds  :f 

t^^T^  ^fTTT^  ^fl^^W  f^f^^n^rn  II 


*  Professor   Wilson's   authority    seems    to   be  peculiar  here.     See  M. 
Langlois's  Translation  of  the  Ilarivaihsa,  V^ol.  I.,  p.  14G,  note  IG. 
t  SI.  1744,  1745. 

3* 
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calling  him  by  that  name;  Ritadhwaja,  'he  whose  em- 
blem was  truth,'  being  a  great  observer  of  veracity; 
and  Kuvalayaswa,  because  he  had  a  horse  (aswa) 
called  Kuvalaya/  The  son  of  this  prince  was  Alarka, 
of  whom  this  verse  is  sung,  in  the  present  day:  "For 
sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years,  no  other  youth- 
ful monarch,  except  Alarka,  reigned  over  the  earth."  ^* 

''The  king  called  Ashtaratha  was  the  son  of  Bhimaratha;  and  by 
him,  great  king,  a  warrior  desirous  of  destroying  his  foes,  was 
(the  country)  recovered,  the  children  (of  Durdama)  being  infants." 
rf"^  '^^^^  5^3^^^^^  I  Commentary.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  we  are,  here,  to  understand  Bhimaratha  and  Ashtaratha 
as  epithets  of  Divodasa  and  Pratardana.  From  these  scanty  and 
ill-digested  notices  it  appears,  that  Divodasa,  on  being  expelled 
from  Benares,  took  some  city  and  district  on  the  Gomati  from 
the  family  of  Bhadrasrenya;  that  Durdama  recovered  the  country ; 
and  that  Pratardana  again  conquered  it  from  his  descendants. 
The  alternation  concerned,  apparently,  only  bordering  districts; 
for  the  princes  of  Mahishmati  and  of  Kasi  continue,  in  both  an 
earlier  and  a  later  series,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
capitals  and  their  power. 

'  Tlie  Vayu,  Agni,  Brahma  Puranas,  and  Hari  Variisa  inter- 
pose two  sons  of  Pratardana, — Gargaf  (or  Bharga)  and  Vatsa; 
and  they  make  Vatsa  the  father  of  Alarka;  except  the  Brahma, 
which  has  Satrujit  and  Ritadhwaja  as  two  princes  following  Vatsa. 

'  The  Vayu,  Brahma,  and  Hari  Variisa  repeat  this  stanza,  t 
and  add,  that  Alarka  enjoyed  such  protracted  existence,  through 
the  favour  of  Lopamudra,   and  that,   having   lived   till  the  period 


•j-  So  reads  the   Vdyu-purd/'in. 

I   More  or  less    literally.     And   so   does   the   B/idgavata-purdna,   IX., 
XVII.,  7. 
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The  son  of  Alarka  was  Sannati ;  ^  *  his  son  was 
Sunitha;  his  son  was  Suketu;  his  son  was  Dharma- 

at  which  the  curse  upon  Kasi  terminated,  he  killed  the  Rakshasa 
Kshemaka, — by  whom  it  had  been  occupied,  after  it  was  aban- 
doned by  Divodasa, — and  caused  the  city  to  be  reinhabited: 

'   Several  varieties   occur,  in   the  series  that  follows,   as    the 
comparative  lists  will  best  show : 


Bhagavata.+ 

Brahma. 

Vayu, 

Agni. 

Alarka 

Alarka 

Alarka 

Alarka 

Santati 

Sannati 

Sannati 

Dharmaketu 

Sunitha 

Sunitha 

Sunitha 

Vibhu 

Suketana 

Kshema 

Suketu  § 

Sukumara 

Dharmaketu 

Ketumat 

Dhrishtaketu 

Satyaketu 

Satyaketu 

Suketu 

Veriuhotra 

Dhrishtaketu 

Dharmaketu 

Gargya 

Sukumara 

Satyaketu 

Gargabhumi 

Vitihotra 

Vibhu 

Vatsabhiimi 

Bharga 

Anarta 

Bhargabhumi 

Sukumara 
Dhrishtaketu 
Veiiuhotri  IT 
Bharga 

Vatsabhiimi 

*  I  find  only  this  reading.  Professor  Wilson's  "Santati"  I  take  to 
be  a  misscript  of  a  very  few  MSS. 

t  Harivamsa,  si.  1591;  and  again,  si.  1748,  1749,  with  trilling  devia- 
tions. The  Vdyu-purdna  has  very  nearly  as  above;  the  Brahma-purdna, 
the  very  words  there  given. 

:  IX.,  XVII.,  8,  9. 

§  My  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  insert,  between  Suketu  and  Dhrishta- 
ketu, Dharmaketu,  Satyaketu,  Vibhu,  Siivibhu,  and  Sukumara. 

II  On  the  name  here,  in  the  Vdyu-purdna,  see  the  Translator's  next 
note. 

^  I  find  Venuhotra  both  in  the  Brahma-purdna  and  in  the  Jlarivamia. 
See,  too,  note  1,  in  the  nest  page. 
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ketu;  his  son  was  Satyaketu;  his  son  was  Vibhu;  his 
son  was  Subvibhii;  his  son  was  Sukumara;  his  son  was 
Dhrishtaketu;  his  son  was  Vainahotra;*  his  son  was 
Bharga;f  his  son  was  Bhargabhi'imi,t  from  whom 
(also,)  rules  for  the  four  castes  M^ere   promulgated.* 

The  Hari  Vamsa§  agrees,  as  usual,  with  the  Brahma,  except  in 
the  reading  of  one  or  two  names.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  Agni  makes  the  Kasi  princes  the  descendants  of  Vitatha, 
the  successor  of  Bharata.  The  Brahma  Purana  and  Hari  Vamsa, 
determined,  apparently,  to  be  right,  give  the  list  twice  over; 
deriving  it^  in  one  place,  from  Kshattravriddha,  as  in  our  text, 
the  Vayu,  and  the  Bhagavata;  and,  in  another,  with  the  Agni, 
from  Vitatha.  The  series  of  the  Brahma,  however,  stops  with 
Lauhi,  the  son  of  Alarka,  and  does  not  warrant  the  repetition 
which  the  carelessness  of  the  compiler  of  the  Hari  Vamsa  has 
superfluously  inserted. 

'  Our  text  is  clear  enough;  and  so  is  the  Bhagavata:  but  the 
Vayu,  Brahma,  and  Hari  Variisa  contain  additions  of  rather 
doubtful  import.     The  former |I   has: 

"The  son  of  Venuhotra  was  the  celebrated  Gurgya;  Gargabhumi 
was  the  son  of  Gargya;  and  Vatsa,  of  the  wise  Vatsa:  virtuous 
Brahmans  and  Kshattriyas  were  the  sous  of  these  two."  By  the 
second  Vatsa  is,    perhaps,  meant   Vatsabhumi ;    and  the  purport 


*  A  single  copy  reads  Vitahotra. 

t  One  MS.  has  Bhargava. 

+  Bhargavabhumi,  in  one  copy. 

§  -^7.  1588—1597;  -il.  1749—1753.  The  two  lists  there  given  vary 
from  each  other  by  a  considerable  number  of  items;  and  neither  of  them, 
in  any  copy  of  the  Harivaihki  that  I  have  seen,  harmonizes  with  the  list 
in  the  Brahma-purdna. 

II  The    Vdyurpurdna  is  intended. 
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These    are   the   Kasi*   princes,    (or,    descendants   of 


of  the  passage  is,  that  Gargya  (or,  possibly,  rather,  Bharga,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pratardana,)  and  Vatsa  were  the  founders  of  two 
races  (Bhumi,  'earth',  implying  'source'  or  'founder'),  who 
were  Kshattriyas  by  birth,  and  Brahmans  by  profession.  The 
Brahma  f  and  Hari  Vaiiisa,  apparently  misunderstanding  this 
text,  have  increased  the  perplexity.  According  to  them,  the  son 
of  Veriuhotra  was  Bharga;  Vatsabhumi  was  the  son  of  Vatsa; 
and  Bhargabhumi  (Bhrigubhumi:  Brahma,)  was  from  Bhargava. 
"These  sons  of  Angiras  were  born  in  the  family  of  Bhrigu, 
thousands  of  great  might,   Brahmans,  Kshattriyas  and  Vaisyas:" 

q?^^  ^^f^  ^'T^fiT^  ^T^^TfCj^l^f'T^  ^T^^Tf^:)  II 

wt^Wt:  ^f^^  %i?it%^^wt:  ^W9t:  il ' 

The  commentator  §  has:  ^c^FT^T^fT^f^^:  g^T^TTTf  I  ^(^^f^- 

trf^  I  w'l^Tfi:  I  ^f^^^:  I  ^ti^:  r  iT^^^nfi^T^^Tfi:  i 

^■R^  I  f^Tf?T^^  ^IT^^c^Tci;  I  "Another  son  of  Vatsa,  the 
father  of  Alarka,  is  described :  Vatsabhumi,  &c.  From  Bhargava, 
the  brother  of  Vatsa.  (They  were)  Angirasas,  from  Galava,  be- 
longing to  that  family,  (and  were  born)  in  the  family  of  Bhrigu, 
from  the  descent  of  Viswamitra."  The  interpretation  is  not  very 
clear;  but  it  authorizes  the  notion  above  expressed,  that  Vatsa 
and  Bharga,  the  sons  of  Pratardana,  are  the  founders  of  two 
races  of  Kshattriya-Brahraans. 


•  Altered,  here  and  elsewhere,  from  "Kasya";  the  original  being 
?BrJI^  ^TT^:  or  ^TIT^  ^'^'"  '^^^  ^^^^  kings',  or,  as  we  should 
say,  'the  Kasis'.  These  rulers  take  their  name  from  Kasi,  or  Kasiraja: 
vide  supra,  p-  32,  note  +.  Sridhara,  commenting  on  the  Bhdgavata- 
purdna,  IX.,  XVII.,  10,  says:  ^IjpSC,  \  cjiT^^^T'.  I  Compare  Vol.  II., 
p.  157,  note  f- 

t  This  Parana  contains,  almost  literally,  the  stanzas  cited  just  below. 

t  Harivamsa,  si.  1596—1598;  with  which  compare  6'/.  1572—1574.  See, 
on  both  passages,  Oriyinal  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  I.,  pp.  52,  53  (pp.  231,  232, 
2nd  ed.). 

§  Nilakaiit'ha.    Arjuna  Misra  remarks  to  the  like  effect. 
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Kasa*).^    We  will  now  enumerate  the  descendants 
of  Raji. 


*  On  the  subject  of  note  2,  in  p.  33,  supra,  some  further  illus- 
tration is  derivable  from  the  Mahabharata,  Santi  Parvan,  Dana- 
dharma.  f  Haryaswa  the  king  of  the  Kasis,  reigning  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Yamuna,  or  in  the  Doab,  was  invaded  and 
slain  by  the  Haihayas,t  a  race  descended,  according  to  this 
authority,  from  Saryati,  the  son  of  Manu  (see  Vol.  III.,  p.  255, 
note  1).  Sudeva,  the  son  of  Haryaswa,  was,  also,  attacked  and 
defeated  by  the  same  enemies.  Divodasa,  his  son,  built  and  forti- 
fied Benares,  as  a  defence  against  the  Haihayas ;  but  in  vain ;  for 
they  took  it,  and  compelled  him  to  fly.  He  sought  refuge  with 
Bharadwaja,  by  whose  favour  he  had  a  son  born  to  him,  Pra- 
tardana,  who  destroyed  the  Haihayas,  under  their  king  Vitahavya,§ 
and  reestablished  the  kingdom  of  Kasi.  Vitahavya,  through  the 
protection  of  Bhrigu,  became  a  Brahman.  ||  The  Mahabharata 
gives  a  list  of  his  descendants,  which  contains  several  of  the 
names  of  the  Kasi  dynasty  of  the  text.  Thus,  Gritsaraada  is 
said  to  be  his  son;  and  the  two  last  of  the  line  ai-e  Sunaka  and 
Saunaka.     Vide  supra,  p.  31,  note  1. 


•  This  parenthesis,  which  was  not  marked  as  such  in  the  former 
edition,  was  supplied  by  the  Translator.  See  note  »  in  the  preceding 
page.  The  patronym  which  occurs  of  Kasa  is  Kaseya.  Vide  supra, 
p.  32,  note  I. 

t  The  passage  referred  to  is  found  in  the  AnuMsana-parvan,  Chap.  XXX. 

+  The  original  so  calls  the  hundred  sons  of  Haihaya.  He  and  Tala- 
jangha  were  sons  of  Vatsa. 

§  Corrected,  here  and  below,  from  "Vitihavya". 

11  for  a  legend  touching  this  personage,  see  Professor  Wilson's  Trans- 
lation of  the  Rigveda,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  207,  208;  also,  Original  Sanskrit 
Texts,  Part  I.,  pp.  51,  52  (pp.  229,  230  of  the  2ud  ed,). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Descendants  of  Raji,  son  of  Ayus:  Indra  resigns  his  throne  to 
him:  claimed,  after  his  death,  by  his  sons,  who  apostatize  from 
the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  and  are  destroyed  by  Indra.  Descend- 
ants of  Pratikshattra,  son  of  Kshattravriddha. 

RAJI  had  five  hundred  sons,  all  of  unequalled  daring 
and  vigour.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  war  between 
the  demons*  and  the  gods,  both  parties  inquired  of 
Brahma  which  would  be  victorious.  The  deity  replied: 
"That  for  which  Raji  shall  take  up  arms."  Accord- 
ingly, the  Daityas  immediately  repaired  to  Raji,  to 
secure  his  alliance ;  which  he  promised  them,  if  they 
would  make  him  their  Indra,  after  defeating  the  gods. 
To  this  they  answered,  and  said:  "We  cannot  profess 
one  thing,  and  mean  another.  Our  Indra  is  Prahlada;f 
and  it  is  for  him  that  we  wage  war."  Having  thus 
spoken,  they  departed.  And  the  gods  then  came  to 
him,  on  the  like  errand.  He  proposed  to  them  the  said 
conditions;  and  they  agreed  that  he  should  be  their 
Indra.  Raji,  therefore,  joined  the  heavenly  host,  and, 
by  his  numerous  and  formidable  weapons,  destroyed 
the  army  of  their  enemies. 

When  the  demons  were  discomfited,  Indra  placed 
the  feet  of  Raji  upon  his  head,  and  said:  "Thou  hast 
preserved  me  from  a  great  danger;  and  I  acknowledge 
thee  as  my  father,  t    Thou  art  the  sovereign  chief  over 


•  Asura. 

t  For  the  history  of  Prahlada,  see  Vol.  II.,  pp.  30—69. 

X  Hereupon  the  scholiast  quotes  the  ensuing  stanza: 
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all  the  regions;  and  I,  the  Indra  of  the  three  spheres, 
am  thy  son."  The  Raja  smiled,  and  said,  "Even  be  it 
so.  The  regard  that  is  conciliated  by  many  agreeable 
speeches  is  not  to  be  resisted  even  when  such  language 
proceeds  from  a  foe:  (much  less  should  the  kind  words 
of  a  friend  fail  to  win  our  affection). "*  He,  accord- 
ingly, returned  to  his  own  city;  and  Indraf  remained 
(as  his  deputy,)  in  the  government  of  heaven. 

When  Raji  ascended  to  the  skies,  his  sons,  at  the 
instigation  of  Narada,  demanded  the  rank  of  Indra,  as 
their  hereditary  right;  and,  as  the  deity  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  they  reduced  him  to 
submission,  by  force,  and  usurped  his  station.  After 
some  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  the  god  of  a 
hundred  sacrifices,  (Indra),  deprived  of  his  share  of 
offerings  to  the  immortals,  met  with  Brihaspati,  in  a 
retired  place,  and  said  to  him :  "  Cannot  you  give  me 
a  little  of  the  sacrificial  butter,  +  even  if  it  were  no 
bigger  than  a  jujube?  For  I  am  in  want  of  sustenance." 
"If,"  replied  Brihaspati,  "I  had  been  applied  to,  by 
you,  before,  I  could  have  done  anything  for  you  that 
you  wished:  as  it  is,  I  will  endeavour  and  restore  you, 
in  a  few  days,  to  your  sovereignty."  So  saying,  he 
commenced  a  sacrifice,  §  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 


^^^fTT  ^^^TfTT  ^'^IT^TfTT  riW^  ^  I 

^f^T  ^^^fTT  ^  ^rt^  f^cTT^  ^rn:  II 

This  should  seem  to  be  a  quotation,  without  reference  to  book,  of  the 
Vriddhd-chdiiakya,  IV.,  19. 

I  Satakralu,  one  of  his  epithets,  in  the  original. 
*  ?  Puroddia-khanda. 
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the  might  of  Indra,  and  of  leading  the  sons  of  Raji  into 
error,  (and  so  effecting  their  downfall)/  Misled  by 
their  mental  fascination,  the  princes  became  enemies 
of  the  Brahmans,  regardless  of  their  duties,  and  con- 
temners of  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas;  and,  thus  devoid 
of  morality  and  religion,  they  were  slain  by  Indra, 
who,  by  the  assistance  of  the  priests  (of  the  gods), 
resumed  his  place  in  heaven.  Whoever  hears  this 
story  shall  retain,  for  ever,  his  proper  place,  and  shall 
never  be  guilty  of  wicked  acts. 

Rambha  (the  third  son  of  Ay  us,)  had  no  progeny.^ 
Kshattravriddha  had  a  son  named  Pratikshattra;'^  his 


'  The  Matsya  says,  he  taught  the  sons  of  Raji  the  Jina- 
dharma,  or  Jaina  religion : 

fWW^M  ^^T^T^  "^^^Tir  ^  '^'^K  I 

^  The  Bhagavata  enumerates,  however,  as  his  descendants, 
Rabhasa,  Gabhira,  and  Akriya,  whose  posterity  became  Brah- 
mans. The  same  authority  gives,  as  the  descendants  of  Anenas, 
the  fifth*  son  of  Ayus,  Suddha,  Suchi,  Trikakud,t  and  Santa- 
raya.  X 

'  The  Vciyu  agrees  with  our  text,  in  making  Pratipaksha 
(Pratikshattra)  the  son  of  Kshattravriddha ;  §  but  the  Brahma  Pu- 
raria  and  Hari  Vamsa  consider  Anenas  jj  to  be  the  head  of  this 
branch  of  the  posterity  of  Ayus.  The  Bhagavata  substitutes 
Kusa  (the  Lesa  of  our  text,  the  grandson  of  Kshattravriddha),  for 


•  Corrected  from  "fourth". 
t  Here  insert  Dharmasarathi. 

I  Corrected  from  "Santakhya". 

§  I  find  Kshattradharma  in  the  Vdyu-purd/ia.  A  little  below,  the  same 
Purai'ia  calls  bim  Kshattradharman.     See  note  fff  in  the  following  page. 

II  The  descendants  of  Anenas  are  specified,  in  the  Brahma-purdna,  as 
follows:  Pratikshattra,  Srinjaya,  Jaya,  Vijaya,  Kfiti,  Haryaswata,  Saha- 
deva,  Nadina,  Jayatsena,  Sankfiti,  Kshattradharman.  And  herewith  tal- 
lies, punctually,  the  Harivama,  si.  1513—1517. 
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son  was  Sanjaya;*  his  son  wasf  Vijaya;^  his  son  was 
Yajnakfita;^t  his  son  was  Harshavardhana;^§  his  son 
was  Sahadeva;  his  son  was  Adina;*)  his  son  was  Jaya- 
sena;t  his  son  was  Sankriti ;  ■"*  his  son  was  Kshattra- 
dharman.^ff  These  were  the  descendants  of  Kshattra- 
vfiddha.    I  will  now  mention  those  of  Nahasha. 

the  first  i\ame;ll  and  this  seems  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
Although  the  difl'erent  MSS.  agree  in  reading  "tjJ  -^  H^'^W'  ?  it 
should  be,  perhaps,  '^T'^'^^o  the  patronymic  Kshattravfiddha; 
making,  then,  as  the  Bhagavata§§  does,  Pratikshattrajl  ||  the  son 
of  the  son  of  Kshattravi'iddha. 

^   Jaya :  Bhagavata,  Vayu.  HI 

^   Vija^^a:  Vayu.  HIT     Krita:  Bhagavata. 

^   Haryaswa:  Brahma,  HariVamsa.***  Haryavana :  Bhagavata. 

*  The  last  of  the  list:  Vayu. fff    Ahina:  Bhagavata. 

*  Kshattravriddha:  Brahma,  Hari  Variisa. ++t 


*  See  note  ||   in  the  preceding  page. 

t  Sanjaya's   son   was  Jaya,  and  Jaya's   was  Vijaya,    according  to  all 
my  MSS.     Also  see  note  fff,  below. 

+  So   read   all   my  MSS.   but   one,    which    exhibits  Krita.     Professor 
Wilson  had  "Yajnakrit". 

§  A  single  copy  has  Haryaswa.  ||  In  two  MSS.,  Ahina. 

1  Only  one  of  my  MSS.  gives  this  name;  all  the  rest  showing  Jayatsena. 
**  Here  the  Bh(t(javata-purdna  interposes  another  Jaya. 
ft  In  one  MS.  I  find  Kshattradharma;  in  another,  Kshetradharman. 
+t  !•  e.,  for  Kshattravriddha. 

§§  IX.,  XVII.,  16.  nil  Shortened  to  Prati.  ^1f  See  note  fff,  below. 
***  I  find  Haryaswata  in  both  works.  See  note  ||  in  the  preceding  page. 
ttt  Here,  again,  Professor  Wilson's  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-yurdna  seem  to 
be  imperfect.  Mine  give  the  following  series,  to  begin  a  little  back: 
Kshattradharma,  Pratipaksha,  Sanjaya,  Jaya,  Vijaya,  Jaya,  Haryadwana, 
Sahadeva,  Adina,  Jayatsena,  Sanki'iti,  Kfitadharman.  At  the  end  of  the 
genealogy  is  this  line: 


+++ 
+++ 


See  note  jj   in  the  preceding  page. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  sons  of  Nahusha.  The  sons  of  Yayati:  he  is  cursed  by  Sukra: 
wishes  his  sons  to  exchange  their  vigour  for  his  infirmities. 
Piiru  alone  consents.  Yayati  restores  him  his  youth :  divides 
the  earth  amongst  his  sons,  under  the  supremacy  of  Piiru. 

YATl,  Yayati,*  Saiiiyati,  Ayat.i,t  Viyati,  and  Kriti: 
were  the  six  valiant  sons  of  Nahusha.^  Yati§  declined 

'  The  Bhagavata  refers,  briefly,  to  the  story  of  Nahusha, 
which  is  told  in  the  Mahabharata  more  than  once, — in  the  Vana 
Parvan,  Udyoga  Parvan,  Danadharma  Parvan,  and  others;  also, 
in  the  Padma  and  other  Purai'ias.  He  had  obtained  the  rank  of 
Indra;  but,  in  his  pride,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  Sachi,  compel- 
ling the  Rishis  to  bear  his  litter,  he  was  cursed,  by  them,  to  fall 
from  his  state,  and  reappear,  upon  earth,  as  a  serpent.  From 
this  form  he  was  set  free  by  philosophical  discussions  with  Yu- 
dhishthira,  and  received  final  liberation.  Much  speculation,  wholly 
unfounded,  has  been  started  by  Wilford's  conjecture,  that  the 
name  of  this  prince,  with  Deva,  'divine',  prefixed,  a  combina- 
tion which  never  occui's,  was  the  same  as  Dionysius,  or  Bacchus.  || 
Authorities  generally  agree  as  to  the  names  of  the  first  three  of 
his  sons :  in  those  of  the  others  there  is  much  variety ;  and  the 
Matsya,  Agni,  and  Padma  have  seven  names,  as  follows,  omitting 
the  three  first  of  the  text : 


•  He,  at  least,  of  the  sons  of  Nahusha,  had  Viraja  for  mother,  accord- 
ing to  the   Vdyii-purdna  and  Harivamsa.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  164,  notes  § 

and  f .  ,  -       . 

t  This  name,  I  find,  is  ordinarily  corrupted  into  Ayati  or  Ayati. 

+  In  the  Mahabharata,  Adi-parvan,  si.  3155,  they  appear  as  Yati, 
Yayati,  Saiiiyati,  Ayati,  Ayati,  and  Dhruva. 

§  Yati  married  Go,  daughter  of  Kakntstha,  agreeably  to  the  Vdyit- 
purdria,  and  the  llarivainia,  .s7.  1601. 

II  See  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  500;  Vol,  XIV.,  p.  370. 
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the  sovereignty;^  and  Yayati,  therefore,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  had  two  wives,  Devayani,  the  daughter 
of  Usanas,  and  Sarmishtha,  the  daughter  of  Vrisha- 
parvan;  of  whom  this  genealogical  verse  is  recited: 
"Devayani  bore  two  sons,  Yadu  and  Turvasu.* 
Sarmishtha,  the  daughter  of  Vrishaparvan,f  had  three 
sons,  Druhyu,t    Anu,§   and   Puru."^||     Through   the 


Matsya. 

Agnj. 

Padma.  ^ 

Linga.** 

Udbhava 

Udbhava 

Udbbava 

Samyati  f  f 

Panscbi++ 

Pancbaka 

Pava 

Cbanipaka  §§ 

Sunyati 

Palaka 

Viyati 

Andbaka 

Meghayati 

Mcgba 

Megbayati 

'   Or,  as  bis  name  implies  ('^fff),  be  became  a  devotee,  a  Yati: 
Bbagavata,  &c. 

^  Tbe  story  is  told,  in  great  detail,  in  the  Adi  Parvan  of  the 

*   The  Vaidik  form  is  Turvasa. 

t  A  Danava,     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  70. 

+   In  all  my  MSS,  but  one,  the  name,  here,  is  Druhya. 

§  So  often  do  we  meet  with  Ann,  that  it  may,   perhaps,   be  regarded 
as  the  Pauranik  corruption  of  the  original  Anu. 

II  Corrected  from  "Puru",  here  and  elsewhere. 

For  apparent   mention   of  the  families   sprung   from  the   five   sons  of 
Yayati,  see  the  Riyveda,  I.,  CVIII.,  8,  and  Sayaua's  comment  thereon, 

%  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  verify  the  genealogical  particulars  referred 
to  the  Padnta-purd/ia,  as  no  copy  of  that  work  is  accessible  to  me. 
^  **  Prior  Section,  LXVI.,  61,  62.  I  there  find  Yati,  Yayati,  Samyati, 
Ayati,  Andhaka,  and  Vijati.  SI.  61  ends  with  the  words  XJ^Tfti'tl^^? 
which  Professor  Wilson  must  have  found  corrupted  into  ^U|oh^^«^^:; 
for  the  next  stanza  begins: 

ft  Corrected  from  "Saryati",  in  part  a  typographical  error.  Compare 
Vol.  III.,  p.  13,  note  §§.  Professor  Wilson  wrote  n  and  r  almost  ex- 
actly alike. 

++  I  find  Panchi. 

§§  See  note  *» ,  above. 

nil  Is  this,  in  part,  a  printer's  blunder,  for  Saryati,  the  name  I  find? 
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curse  of  Usanas,*  Yayatl  became  old  and  infirm  before 
his  time ;  but,  having  appeased  his  father-in-law,  f  he 
obtained  permission  to  transfer  his  decrepitude  to  any 
one  who  would  consent  to  take  it.  He  first  applied  to 
his  eldest  son,  Yadu,  and  said:  "Your  maternal  grand- 
father has  brought  this  premature  decay  upon  me.  By 
his  permission,  however,  I  may  transfer  it  to  you  for 
a  thousand  years.  I  am  not  yet  satiate  with  worldly 
enjoyments,  and  wish  to  partake  of  them  through  the 

Mahabharata;  also,  in  the  Bhagavata,  with  some  additions,  evi- 
dently of  a  recent  taste.  Sai'mishtha,  the  daughter  of  Vrisha- 
parvan,  king  of  the  Daityas,  +  having  quarrelled  with  Devayani, 
the  daughter  of  Sukra  (the  religious  preceptor  of  the  same  race§), 
had  her  thrown  into  a  well.  Yayati,  hunting  in  the  forest,  found 
her,  and,  taking  her  to  her  father,  with  his  consent,  espoused  her. 
Devayani,  in  resentment  of  Sarmishtha's  treatment,  demanded 
that  she  should  become  her  handmaid;  and  Vrishaparvan,  afraid 
of  Sukra's  displeasure,  was  compelled  to  comply.  In  the  service 
of  his  queen,  however,  Yayati  beheld  Sarmishth<i,  and  secretly 
wedded  her.  Devayani  complaining  to  her  father  of  Yayati's  in- 
fidelity, Sukra  inflicted  on  him  premature  decay,  with  permission 
to  transfer  it  to  any  one  willing  to  give  him  youth  and  strength 
in  exchange,  as  is  related  in  the  text.  The  passage  specifying 
the  sons  of  Yayati  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  Mahabharata  Ji  as 
in  our  text,  and  is  introduced  in  the  same  way :    iSJ'^T'f'^ir'^Wt 

•  Kavya,  in  the  Sanskrit;  from  his  father,  Kavi.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  200, 
supplementary  note  on  ihid.,  p.  152. 

t  Sukra,  in  the  original.      Vide  supra,  p.  2,  note  ij. 

*  Read  "Danavas".     See  note  f  in  the  preceding-  page. 
§  He  was  priest  of  the  Daityas. 

II  Adi-parvan,  U.  3162.     The  correspondence  is  not  of  the  closest. 
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means  of  your  youth.  Do  not  refuse  compliance  with 
my  request."  Yadu,  however,  was  not  wilhng  to  take 
upon  him  his  fatlier's  decay;  on  which,  his  father  de- 
nounced an  imprecation  upon  him,  and  said:  "Your 
posterity  shall  not  possess  dominion."  He  then  ap- 
plied, successively,  to  Druhyu,  Turvasu,  and  Anu,  and 
demanded  of  them  their  juvenile  vigour.  They  all  re- 
fused, and  were,  in  consequence,  cursed  by  the  king.* 
Lastly,  he  made  the  same  request  of  Sarmishtha's 
youngest  son,  Puru,  who  bowed  to  his  father,  and 
readily  consented  to  give  him  his  youth,  and  receive, 
in  exchange,  Yayati's  infirmities,  saying  that  his  father 
had  conferred  upon  him  a  great  favour. 

The  king  Yayati  being,  thus,  endowed  with  reno- 
vated youth,  conducted  the  affairs  of  state  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  enjoying  such  pleasures  as  were  suited 
to  his  age  and  strength,  and  were  not  incompatible 
with  virtue,  f  He  formed  a  connexion  with  the  celes- 
tial nymph  Viswachi,:  and  was  wholly  attached  to  her, 
and  conceived  no  end  to  his  desires.  The  more  they 
were  gratified,  the  more  ardent  they  became;  as  it  is 
said  in  this  verse :§  "Desire  is  not  appeased  by  enjoy- 
ment: fire  fed  with  sacrificial  oil  becomes  but  the  more 
intense.  II    No  one  has  ever  more  than  enough  of  rice, 


*  For  an  ancient  allusion  to  the  exclusion  from  sovereignty  of  Yadu 
and  Turvasa,  see  Professor  Wilson's  Translation  of  the  Rigveda,  Vol.  III., 
p.  179,  text  and  note  3. 

+   See  Vol.  II.,  p.  76,  note  3;  p.  80,  note;  pp.  284,  et  seq. 

§  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  metrical. 

11  A  quotation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Mdnavas,  II,,  94. 
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or  barley,  or  gold,  or  cattle,  or  women.  Abandon, 
therefore,  inordinate  desire.  When  a  mind  finds  neither 
good  nor  ill  in  all  objects,  but  looks  on  all  with  an 
equal  eye,  then  everything  yields  it  pleasure.  The 
wise  man  is  filled  with  happiness,  who  escapes  from 
desire,  which  the  feeble-minded  can  with  difficulty  re- 
linquish, and  which  grows  not  old  with  the  aged.* 
The  hair  becomes  grey,  the  teeth  fall  out,  as  man  ad- 
vances in  years;  but  the  love  of  wealth,  the  love  of 
life,  are  not  impaired  by  age."  "A  thousand  years 
have  passed,"  reflected  Yayati,  "and  my  mind  is  still 
devoted  to  pleasure:  every  day  my  desires  are  awak- 
ened by  new  objects.  I  will,  therefore,  now  renounce 
all  sensual  enjoyment,  and  fix  my  mind  upon  spiritual 
truth.  Unaffected  by  the  alternatives  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  having  nothing  I  may  call  my  own,  I  will, 
henceforth,  roam  the  forests  with  the  deer."f 

Having  made  this  determination,  Yayati  restored 
his  youth  to  Puru,  resumed  his  own  decrepitude,  in- 
stalled his  youngest  son  in  the  sovereignty,  and  de- 
parted to  the  wood  of  penance  (Tapovana^).  To  Tur- 
vasu  he  consigned  the  south-east  districts  of  his  king- 
dom; the  west,  to  Druhyu;  the  south,  to  Yadu;  and 

'   Bhrigutunga,   according  to  the  Brahma. 

t  ^  ^^^w^  ^  f^^^T^-m%fT^:  I 

fT^TT^igf^'f  ^WT  ^%^^^  ^"Rm  II 

IV.  *  4  . 
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the  north,  to  Aim;  to  govern,  as  viceroys,*  nnder  their 
younger  brother  Puru,  whom  he  appointed  supreme 
monarch  of  the  earth.  ^ 


'  The  elder  brothers  were  made  Mai'idala-nripas,  f  kings  of 
circles  or  districts:  Bhagavata.  +  The  situation  of  their  govern- 
ments is  not  exactly  agreed  upon. 

Vayu  and         Brahma^  and        Bhagavata.  || 
radma.  Han  Vaiu.sa.  §  ^  '■ 

Turvasu  South-east  South-east  West 

Druhyu  West  West  South-east 

Yadu  South-west  South  South 

Anu  North  North  North 

The  Linga  describes  the  ministers  and  people  as  expostulating 
with  Yayati,  for  illegally  giving  the  supremacy  to  the  youngest 
son  ;  but  he  satisfies  them  by  showing,  that  he  was  justified  in 
setting  the  seniors  aside,  for  want  of  filial  duty.  The  Mahabha- 
rata,  Udyoga  Parvan,  Galava  Charita,  has  a  legend  of  Yayati's 
giving  a  daughter  to  the  saint  Galava,  who,  through  her  means, 
obtains,  from  different  princes,   eight  hundred  horses,   white  with 


*  ^^T  TtS^fWt  Y^\  I     Comment:   ^TI^^^Tfvm'i:  I 

f  And  see  the  preceding  note. 

+  Neither  in  the  Bhacjavata-purdna  nor  even  in  the  commentary  on 
it  do  I  find  the  term  mamlala-nrifa.  Ikvara  is  the  designation  which 
that  Purana  gives  to  Turvasu  and  the  rest. 

§  So  I  find  in  the  Brahina-ptirdna,  with  which  the  Linja-purdna, 
Prior  Section,  LXYII.,  11 — 12,  agrees.  But  the  Harivama,  si.  1617— 
1619,  has: 

Turvasu,      South-east. 
Druhyu        West. 
Yadu,  North-east. 

Anu,  North. 

Piiru,  Middle  region. 

II  IX.,  XIX.,  22. 
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one  black  ear,  as  a  fee  for  his  preceptor  Viswamitra.  Yayati, 
after  his  death  and  residence  in  Indra's  heaven ,  is  again  de- 
scending to  earth,  when  his  daughter's  sons  give  him  the  benefit 
of  their  devotions,  and  replace  him  in  the  celestial  sphere.  It  has 
the  air  of  an  old  story.  A  legend  in  some  respects  similar  has 
been  related  in  our  text;  p.  IG,  supra. 


4* 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Yfidava  race,  or  descendants  of  Yadu.  Kartavirya  obtains 
a  boon  from  Dattatreya:  takes  Riivana  prisoner:  is  killed  by 
Parasurama:  his  descendants. 

I  WILL  first  relate  to  you  the  family  of  Yadu,  the 
eldest  son  of  Yayati,  in  which  the  eternal,  immutable, 
Vishnu  descended  upon  earth,  in  a  portion  of  his  es- 
sence;^ of  which  the  glory  cannot  be  described,  though 
for  ever  hymned,  in  order  to  confer  the  fruit  of  all 
their  wishes  —  whether  they  desired  virtue,  wealth, 
pleasure,  or  liberation, — upon  all  created  beings,  upon 
men,  saints,  heavenly  quiristers,  spirits  of  evil,*  nymphs, 
centaurs, f  serpents,  birds,  demons,  +  gods,  sages,  Brah- 
mans,  §  and  ascetics.  Whoever  hears  the  account  of 
the  race  of  Yadu  shall  be  released  from  all  sin;  for  the 
supreme  spirit,   that   is  without  form,  ||   and  which  is 


'  Or,  'in  which  Kiishiia  was  born.'  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  importance  of  this  genealogy,  that  it  would 
have  been  so  carefully  preserved,  that  the  authorities  would  have 
closely  concurred  in  its  details.     Although,   however,  the  leading 


*  Rdkshasa;  -which  word,  in  the  original,  is  preceded  by  yaksha,  and 
followed  by  guhyaka, — terms  left  untranslated. 

t  Kimpurusha. 

X  To  render  daitya  and  ddnava  conjointly. 

§  Devarshi  and  dwijarshi,  in  the  original.  For  these  two  kinds  of 
Rishis,  —  the  second  of  which  has  the  name  of  Brahmarshi,  more  usu- 
ally,— see  Vol.  III.,  p.  68,  note  1. 

II  Nirdknti.  There  is  a  variant,  nardkriti,  'in  the  form  of  a  man.'  It 
is  noticed  by  the  scholiast. 
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called  Vishnu,  was  manifested  in  this  family.* 

Yadii  had  four  sons,— Sahasrajit,  Kroshtu,f  Nala,  and 
Raghu. ^  Satajit  was  the  son  of  the  elder  of  these;  and 
he  had  three  sons,  Haihaya,  Venu,^t  and  Haya.  §    The 


specifications  coincide,  yet,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice, 
great  and  irreconcileable  variations  occur. 

'   The  two  first  generally  agree.     There  are  differences  in  the 
rest;  as : 

Vayu.  Brahma,  II  Bhagavata.^  Kiirma. 

Nila  Nala  Nala  Nila 

Ajita  Anjika  Ripu**  Jina 

Raghu  ft  Payoda  Raghu 

The  Brahma  and  Hari  Vamsatt  read  Sahasrada  for  the  first  name; 
and  the  Linga  has  Balasani,  in  place  of  Nala.  §§  The  Agni  makes 
Satajit,  also,  a  son  of  Yadu. 

^  Venuhaya:  Bhagavata,  &c.||i|     Uttanahaya:   Padma.     Vetta- 


*    This  sentence  renders  a  stanza. 

t  So  read  all  my  MSS.;  and  such  is  the  lection  of  the  Vdyu-purdiia. 
The  Translator's  "Krosht'i"  I  take  to  have  been  a  typographical  error 
for  Krosht'fi.  See  notes  {|  and  H,  below.  Also  vide  infra,  p.  61, 
note  «.  +   One  MS.  has  Venuhaya. 

§  Mahahaya  is  the  lection  of  one  copy;   and  so  reads   the  Bhdgavata- 
purdna.     In  the  Linga-purdna,  Satajit's  sons  are  called  Haihaya,  Haya, 
and  Venuhaya;  and  so  in  the  Ilarivaiitsa   and  the  Matsya-purdiia. 
II  I  find  Sahasrajit,  Payoda,  Kroshtii,  Nila,  and  Anjika. 

%  IX.,  XXIII.,  20.     For  Krosht'u  I  there  find  Kcoshffi. 

"*  Corrected  from  "Aripu". 

+t  My  MSS.  have  Laghu.     And  see  note  §§,  below. 

XI  In  my  MSS.,  Sahasrada,  Payoda,  Kroshtu,  Nila,  and  Anjika. 

§§  Yadu's  five  sons  I  find  called,  in  the  Linga-purdna,  Sahasrajit, 
Krosht'u,  Nila,  Ajaka,  and  Laghu.  Only  that  it  reads  Ajika  and  Raghu, 
the  Matsya-purdna  has  the  same  names;  and  so  has  the  Kdnna-purd/ia, 
except  that  it  gives  Anjita  and  Raghu  (or  Laghu,  in  some  MSS.). 

nil  As  the  Vdyu-purdria,  the  Kurma-purdna,  and  the  Harivamia. 
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son  of  Haihaya  was  Dharmanetra;^*  his  son  was 
Kimti;^  his  son  was  Sahanji;^f  his  son  was  Mahishmat;* 
his  son  was  Bhadrasena;^+  his  son  was  Dardama;§ 
his  son  was  Dhanaka/  who  had  four  sons,— Kritavirya, 

hay  a:  Matsya.  ||  They  were  the  sons  of  Sahasrada:  Brahma  and 
Hari  Variisa. 

'   Dharmatantra :  Vayu.     Dharmarif  Kiirma.  ** 

'   Kirtti:  Vayu.ff 

^  Sanjneya:  Vayu.  Sankhaiia:  Agni.  Sahanja,  of  Sahanjani- 
puriitt  Brahma.  Sanjnita:  Linga.§§  Sariihana:  Matsya.  |j||  So- 
hanji :  Bhagavata. 

*  By  whom  the  city  of  Mahishmati  (on  the  Nurbudda)  was 
founded :  %1  Brahma  Purjlria,  Hari  Vamsa. 

*  So  the  Bhagavata ;  but  the  Vayu,  ***  more  correctly,  has 
Bhadrasreriya.  f f f     Vide  supra,  p.  33,  note  2. 

^  Kanaka :  Vayu,  &c.\\\  Varaka :  Linga.§§§  Andhaka :  Kiirma.]||||| 


•   In  a  single  MS.,  Dharma. 
t  Two  of  my  MSS.  have  Sahajit. 

+   My  best  MSS.  have  Bhadrasreiiya.     The    Vdyu-purdna  says  he  was 
Raja  of  Benares. 

§  Durmada:    Vdyu-purdna  and  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
II  See  note  §  in  the  preceding  page. 

%  Haihaya's  son  was  Dharma,  and  his  was  Dharmanetra,  according  to 
the  Linga-purdna  and  the  Kurma-purdna. 
**  And  Bkdyavata-purd/m,  which  gives  him  a  son  Netra,  father  of  Kunti. 
tt  And  Linga-purdna,  Kurma-purdna,  and  Brahna-purdna.     Karta  and 
Karti :  HarivaMa. 
XX   And  so  the  HarivaMa,  si.  1846. 
§§  I  find  Sanjaya.     The  Kurma-purdna  has  Sanjita, 
nil  I  find  Saiiihata. 

%^  One  of  my  copies  of  the   Vishnu-purdna  notices  this  fact. 
•**  And   so    the  Kurma-purdiia,    Linga-purdna,   Brahna-purdna,   Hari- 
vaih^a,  &c. 

■j-ft  See  notes  +  and  •»»,  above. 
+++  As  the  Brahma-purdna  and  Harivamsa. 
§§§  I  find  Dhanaka. 
lillll  I  find  Dhenuka. 
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Kritagni,*  Kritavarman,  f  and  Kritaujas.  Kritavirya's 
son  was  Arjuna,  the  sovereign  of  the  seven  Dwipas, 
the  lord  of  a  thousand  arms.  This  prince  propitiated 
the  Sage  Dattatreya,  the  descendant  of  Atri,  who  was 
a  portion  of  Vishnu,  and  sohcited,  and  obtained  from 
him,  these  boons:  a  thousand  arms;  never  acting  un- 
justly; subjugation  of  the  world  by  justice,  and  pro- 
tecting it  equitably;  victory  over  his  enemies;  and 
death  by  the  hands  of  a  person  renowned  in  the  three 
regions  of  the  universe.  With  these  means  he  ruled 
over  the  whole  earth  with  might  and  justice,  and 
offered  ten  thousand  sacrifices.  Of  him  this  verse  t  is 
still  recited:  "The  kings  of  the  earth  will,  assuredly, 
never  pursue  his  steps  in  sacrifice,  in  munificence,  in 
devotion,  in  courtesy,  and  in  self-control."  §  In  his 
reign,  nothing  was  lost,  or  injured;]  and  so  he  governed 

•  Ritavirya :   Vdyu-piirdna. 

t  The  Kurma-purdrm  has  Kritadharma, 

*  It  runs  thus,  in  the  B/idgavaia-purdna, — IX.,  XXIII.,  24: 

The   Vdyu-purdna  has : 

Compare    the     Mdrkandeya-yurdiia ,    XIX.,    29;    also    the    Brakma- 
purdna,  &c. 

^^T^^TTf^^T  IT^^W  ^t'T  '^  II 

See  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  I.,  pp.  171,  172, 
II  The  scholiast  quotes,   from   the   Kiirma-purdna,   the  following  line, 
addressed  to  Arjuna: 

And  I  have  found   the  ensuing  stanza,  of  similar  purport,  in   an  ex- 
tract from  the  Brahmdnda-purdna: 
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the  whole  earth,  with  imdiminished  health,  prosperity, 
power,  and  might,  for  eighty-five  thousand  years. 
Whilst  sporting  in  the  waters  of  the  Narmada,  and 
elevated  with  wine,  Ravana  came,  on  his  tonr  of  tri- 
umph, to  (the  city)  Mahishmati;  and  there  he,  who 
boasted  of  overthrowing  the  gods,  the  Daityas,  the 
Gandharvas  and  their  king,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Kartavirya,  and  confined,  like  a  (tame)  beast,  in  a 
corner  of  his  capital.  ^  *  At  the  expiration  of  his  long 
reign,  Kartavirya  was  killed  by  Parasiirama,  who  was 
an  embodied  portion  of  the  mighty  Narayana.  ^  Of  the 
hundred  sons   of  this  king  the  fivef  principal  were 


'  According  to  the  Vayu,  Kartavirya  was  the  aggressor,  in- 
vading Lanka,  and  there  taking  Ravana  prisoner.  The  circum- 
stances are,  more  usually,  narrated  as  in  our  text. 

^  Vide  stipra,  p.  22.  Kartavirya's  fate  was  the  consequence 
of  an  imprecation  denounced  by  Apava  (or  Vasishtha),  the  son  of 
Varuria,  whose  hermitage  had  been  burnt,  according  to  the  Ma- 
habharata,  Rajadharma,+  by  Chitrabhanu  (or  Fire),  to  whom  the 
king  had,  in  his  bounty,  presented  the  world.  The  Vayu  makes 
the  king  himself  the  incendiary,  with  arrows  given  him,  by 
Surya,  to  dry  up  the  ocean. 


"Arjuna,  son  of  Kritavirya,  was  a  king  with  a  thousand  arms.     By 
simply  calling  him  to  mind,  a  thing  lost  or  ruined  is  restored." 
See,  further,  the  Harivaihsa,  ,sl.  1864. 

•  See  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  11.,  p.  437,  note  106. 

t  These,   according   to  the   Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XXIII.,   26,   were 
all,  out  of  a  thousand,  that  survived  the  contest  with  Parasurama. 

*  Anuidsana-parvan,  Chapter  II. 
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Siira/  Surasena,  Vfishana,^*  Madhu,^f  and  Jaya- 
dhwaja.*  The  son  of  the  last  was  Talajangha,  who  had 
a  hundred  sons,  called,  after  hun,  Talanjanghas:  the 
eldest  of  these  was  Vitihotra;+  another  was  Biiarata,^ 
who  had  two  sons,  Vrisha  and  Sujati.'^§  The  son  of 
Vfisha  was  Madhii:^  he  had  a  hundred  sons,  the  chief 


'   Urjita:  Bhagavata. 

*  Vfishabha:  Bhagavata.  Dhrishta:  Matsya.  Dhrishria:  Kur- 
ma.  II  Prishokta :  1  Padma.  Vrishni:  Linga.  **  Krishnaksha: 
Brahma,  f  f 

^  Krishna,  in  all  except  the  Bhagavata.  H 

*  King  of  Avanti:  Brahma  and  Hari  Varfisa.  §§ 

*  Ananta:  Vayu  and  Agni;i|||  elsewhere  omitted. 
^  DurjayaK^  only:  Vayu,  Matsya.*** 

^  This  Madhu,  according  to  the  Bhagavata,  f  f  f  was  the  son  of 
Kartavirya.  The  Brahma  and  Hari  Variisa  make  him  the  son  of 
Vrisha,  but  do  not  say  whose  son  Vrisha  was.  The  commentator 
on  the  latter  asserts,  that  the  name  is  a  synonym  of  Payoda, — 
the  son  of  Yadu,  according  to  his  authority,  and  to  that  alone,  ttt 


*  One  MS.  has  Dhrishaiia. 

t  In  three  copies  the  reading  is  Madhudhwaja. 

*  In  one  MS.,  Vitahotra.     In  the    VdyH-purdnn,  Virahotra. 

§  Professor  Wilson   had  "Sujati",   by  typographical  error,   for  Sujati. 
But  the  original,  in  all  my  MSS.,  ■g^5R^Tffr>  yields  only  Snjata. 
II  I  find  Vrisha  and  Dhi'isht'a. 

*5  The  Harivanda  has  Dhrisht'okta  or  Dhrishiiokta.- 
**  I  find  Dhi'isht'a.  tt  I  find  Vrishaiia. 

++  The  Brahma-purdna  has  Madhupadhwaja. 

§§  And    so    the    Linga-purdiia.      I   have    corrected    Professor    Wilson's 
"Avanti".     A  country,  not  a  city,  is  intended. 
II II  The  Linga-purdna  has  Anarta. 

•^^  He  was  son  of  Krishna  (?),  according  to  the  Linga-purdna. 
***  Vrisha   and   others,   unnamed,   were  sons   of  Vitihotra,   according  to 
the  Kurma-purdna  and  Linga-purdna. 

ttt  By  probable  inference,  but  not  explicitly:  IX.,  XXIII.,  28. 
1*1  But  vide  supra,  p.  53,  notes  1,  || ,  and 


++ 
++  • 
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of  whom  was  Vrishni;*  and  from  him  the  familyf 
obtamed  the  name  of  Vrishni.^  From  the  name  of 
their  father,  Madhu,  they  were,  also,  called  Madhu;i 
whilst,  from  the  denomination  of  their  common  an- 
cestor, Yadu,  the  whole  were  termed  Yadavas.^§ 

'  The  BliAgavata  agrees  with  our  text ;  but  the  Brahma,  Hari 
Van'isa,  Linga,  and  Kurma  make  VrishariaJ  the  son  of  Madhu, 
and  derive  the  family-name  of  Vrishnis,  or  Varshneyas,  from  him. 

*  The  text  takes  no  notice  of  some  collateral  tribes  which 
appear  to  merit  remark.  Most  of  the  other  authorities,  in  men- 
tioning the  sons  of  Jayadhwaja,  observe,  that,  from  them  came 
the  five  great  divisions  of  the  Haihaya  tribe.  These,  according 
to    the    Vayu,  H    were    the    Talajanghas,    Vitihotras,     Avantis,  ** 


*    rT^nfPi  ^f^TT^^  5"^^rT^T^(T,  I     He  had  a  hundred  sons,— 
"Vrishiii  and  others." 
t  Gotra, 
X  The  Translator  had  "Madhavas",  although  the  original  runs:  T^- 

§  In  Professor  Johnson's  Selections  from  the  Mahdbhdrata,  p.  46,  note  7, 
Professor  Wilson  seems  to  consider,  but  with  little  probability  of  cor- 
rectness, as  one  race  "the  Yadavas,  Jadavas,  Jados,  or  Jats." 

It  has  been  speculated  that  "the  Jartikas  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  and  the 
Purauas  represent  the  Jat's,"  and  that  the  Jat's  "were  *  »  transformed 
into  the  Jatano,  or  Gitano,  the  Gypsies  of  modern  Europe."  Sir  H.  M, 
Elliot's  Appendix  to  the  Arabs  in  Sind,  pp.  148,  67.  The  same  author 
remarks,  as  to  writing  Jat  or  Jat,  that  "the  difference  of  the  long  and 
short  a  is  a  mere  fashion  of  spelling,  and  shows  no  difference  of  origin, 
family,  or  habit."     The  two  words,  properly  represented,  are  Jat  and  Jat'. 

Also  see  Professor  LasSeu's  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  Vol.  II.,  p.  877, 
note  5.  But  the  fullest  extant  dissertation  on  the  Jat's  will  be  found  in 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  Supplemental  Glossary,  Vol,  I.,  pp.  411—416. 

II  In  the  best  MSS.  I  find  Vrishni. 

^  My  MSS.  give:  Virahotras,  Bhojas,  Avartis  (or  Avantis),  Tuiidi- 
keras,  and  Talajanghas.  The  Linga-purdna  has :  Vitihotras,  Haryatas, 
Bhojas,  Avantis,  and  Siirasenas. 

**  Corrected,  here  and  below,  from  "Avantyas";  the  original,  in  some 
MSS., — see  the  last  note, — being  "^'^•fT"^- 
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Turidikeras,  *  and  Jatas.  f  The  Matsya  and  Agni  omit  the  first, 
and  substitute  Bhojas;  and  the  latter  are  included  in  the  list  in 
the  Brahma,  Padnia,  Linga,  and  Hari  Vaiiisa.  For  Jatas  the 
reading  is  Sanjjitas  or  Sujatas.+  The  Brahma  Puraria§  has, 
also,  Bharatas,  who,  as  well  as  the  Sujatas,  are  not  commonly 
specified,  it  is  said,  'from  their  great  number.'  They  are,  in  all 
probability,  invented,  by  the  compiler,  out  of  the  names  of  the 
text,  Bharata  and  SujjUi.||  The  situation  of  these  tribes  is 
Central  India ;  for  the  capital  of  the  Talajanghas  was  Mahishmati,*! 
or  Chuli-Maheswar,  **— still  called,  according  to  Colonel  Tod, 
Sahasra  bahu  ki  basti,  'the  village  of  the  Thousand-armed,'  that 
is,  of  Kartavirya.  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I., 
p.  39,  note.  The  Tuiidikeras  and  Vitihotras  are  placed,  in  the 
geographical  lists,  behind  the  Vindhyan  Mountains;  and  the  ter- 
mination -kairaff  is  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Narmada,  as 
Bairkaira,  &c. ;  or  we  may  have  Turidikera  abbreviated,  as 
Tuiidari,  on  the  Taptee.  The  Avantis  were  in  Ujjayinf;tt  and 
the  Bhojas  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  probably,  of  Dhar,  in 
Malwa.  §§  These  tribes  must  have  preceded,  then,  the  Rjijput 
tribes  by  whom  these  countries  are  now  occupied,  or:  Rahtors, 
Chauhans,  Pawars,  Gehlots,  and  the  rest.  There  are  still  some 
vestiges  of  them;   and  a  tribe   of  Haihayas  still  exists  "near  the 


*  Tauiidikeras,  according  to  the  Brahma-purdi'ia  and  llarwaihia. 

t  Nowhere  do  I  liud  this  name. 

+   As  in  the  Harivamm,  M.  1895. 

§  And  so  the  Ilarivaihia. 

II    Vide  supra,  p.  57,  note  §. 
^  What  ground  is  there  for  this  assertion? 
"  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  166,  note  8. 

ft  The  correct  form  is  ^^,  which  is,  doubtless,  corrupted  from  ?§^, 
'village'. 

++  Has  this  statement  any  foundation  beyond  the  fact  that  Ujjayini  was 
called  Avanti?     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  246,  note  2. 

§§  At  least,  a  Bhoja — one  of  some  half  dozen  kings  of  that  name, 
known  to  India, — reigned  at  Dhara  in  the  eleventh  century.  See  Vol.  II., 
p.  159. 

M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  would  identify  the  Bhojas  with  the  Bhotias. 
GeograpJiie  du   Veda,  p.  136. 
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very  top  of  the  valley  of  Sohagpoor,  in  Bhagel-khund,  aware  of 
their  ancient  lineage,  and,  though  few  in  number,  are  still  cele- 
brated for  their  valour.  "  Tod's  Annals,  &c.  of  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I., 
p.  39.  The  scope  of  the  traditions  regarding  them — especially,  of 
their  overrunning  the  country,  along  with  Sakas  and  other  foreign 
tribes,  in  the  reign  preceding  that  of  Sagara  (see  Vol.  III., 
p.  289), — indicates  their  foreign  origin,  also;  and,  if  we  might 
trust  to  verbal  resemblances,  we  might  suspect,  that  the  Hayas 
and  Haihayas  of  the  Hindus  had  some  connexion  with  the  Hia, 
Hoiei-ke,  Hoiei-hu,  and  similarly  denominated  Hun  or  Turk 
ti'ibes  who  make  a  figure  in  Chinese  history.*  Deguignes, 
Histoire  Generale  des  Huns,  Vol.  I.,  Part  T.,  pp.  7,  55,  231 ; 
Vol,  I.,  Part  n.,  pp.  253,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  tribes  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  and  the  scene  of  their  first  ex- 
ploits is  far  from  the  frontiers  of  India:  the  coincidence  of  ap- 
pellation may  be,  therefore,  merely  accidental,  f  In  the  word 
Haya,  which,  properly,  means  'a  horse,'  it  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  we  have  a  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  Scythian 
origin  of  the  Haihayas,  as  Colonel  Tod  supposed;  although  we 
cannot,  with  him,  imagine  the  word  '  horse '  itself  is  derived  from 
Haya.t    Annals,  &c.  of  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  76. 


*  Colonel  Tod  speculates  that  "The  Hihya  [Haihaya]  race,  of  the  line 
of  Boodha,  may  claim  affinity  with  the  Chinese  race  which  first  gave 
monarchs  to  China."  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  39, 
note  f. 

t  See  Vol.  11.,  p.  134,   note  f. 

*  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Colonel  Tod  proposes  such  a  derivation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Descendants  of  Krosbtu.     Jyaniagha's  connubial  aflfection  for  his 
wife  Saibya:  their  descendants  kings    of  Vidarbha  and  Chedi. 

KROSHTU,*  the  sou  of  Yadu/  had  a  son  named 
Vrijmivat;^f  his  son  was  Swahi;"^i  his  son  was  Ru- 
shadgu;'^§  his  son  was  Chitraratha;  his  son  was 
Sasabindu,  II  who  was  lord  If  of  the  fourteen  great 
gems;^    he    had    a   hundred    thousand    wives    and  a 

'  In  the  Brahma  Puraiia  and  Hari  Varasa,  we  have  two  fa- 
milies from  Kroshtri;  one,  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
text;  the  other  makes  short  work  of  a  long  story,  as  we  shall 
again  notice. 

^   Vajravat:  Kiirma.  ** 

^   Santi:ff  Kurma.     Swaha:  Matsya.     Trisankuitt  Linga. §§ 

*  Vishamsu:  Agni.  Rishabha:||||  Linga.  Kusika:  Kurnia. Iflf 
Ruseku :  Bhagavata.  *** 

^   Or  articles   the  best   of  their  kind;fff  seven   animate,    and 

*  So  read  all  my  MSS.,  instead  of  the  "Krosht'ri"  of  the  former 
edition.     Vide  supra,  p.  53,  note  f. 

t  And  so  the  Vdyu-purd/ia,  Linga-purd/'ia,  Kiirma- purdna,  &c.  Va- 
riants of  our  text  are  Vrijinivat,  Vrijiuivat,  and  Bi'ihacUlhwaja. 

I  Variants:  Sahi  and  Ahi. 

§  The  Translator  misread  this  name  as  "Rushadru".  Two  of  my  MSS.  have 
Urusanku.     The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Harivamsa  is  Rushadgu. 

II  In  the  Rdmdya/ia,  Bdla-kdncla,  LXX.,  28,  the  Sasabindus  are  named 
in  connexion  with  the  Haihayas,  Talajanghas,  and  Suras. 

%  Chakravartiii. 

**  See  note  f,  above.    Vfijinavat:  Bhdgavata-purdna.     ff  I  find  Khyati. 

++  In  the  Linga-purdna  I  find  Swatin(?),  and  Kusanku  as  his  son. 

§§  The    Vdyu-purdria  and  Brahma-purdiia  have  Swahi. 

III!  I  do   not   find   that   the    Linga-purdna  gives   this    name,   or   any  at 
all,  between  Kusanku  and  Chitraratha.  ^^  I  find  Kusanku. 

***  Rasadu  seems  to  be  the  reading  of  the  Vdyu-purdria;  Ushadgu,  that 
of  the  Brahnia-purdna. 
ttt  Tli^J  commentary  on  the  V ishnu-purdiia  gives  one  set  of  these  "gems", 
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million  of  sons.  ^     The  most  ^eno^Yned  of  them  wer^ 
Prithuyasas,     Prithukarman,*    PiHthujaya,f    Prithu- 


seven  inanimate:  a  wife,  a  priest, t  a  general,  a  charioteer, §  a 
body  of  foot-soldiers,  II  a  horse,  and  an  elephant,  (or,  instead  of 
the  last  three,  an  executioner,  an  encomiast,  a  I'eader  of  the 
Vedas);  and,  a  chariot,  an  umbrella,  IF  a  jewel,  a  sword,  a  shield, 
a  banner,  and  a  treasure. 

'    The  text  states   this    in  plain  prose;  but  the  Vayu  quotes  a 
verse  which  makes  out  but  a  hundred  hundred  or  10.000  sons : 


from  the  Dharma-sainhitd,  a  metrical  work;  and  Sridhara,  in  his  scholia 
on  the  Bhdgavata-'imrd/ki,  IX.,  XXIII.,  31,  gives  anotter  set,  from  the 
Mdrkancleya-pyrdna.  The  first-named  set  is  that  represented  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson ;  but  his  parenthetical  substitutes  are  derived  from  some 
source  unknown  to  me. 

The  extract  from  the  Dliarma-sainhitd  is  as  follows-. 

%gf^^  ^tw  TnwftWT  f^^%  II 

^g^^  Tmf^  ^°%V  ^^^f<fTm:  II 

Sridhara's  quotation  from  the  Mdrkaiideya-pard/ia  1  have  not  succeeded 
in  verifying: 

*   Prithudharma :   Vdyu-purdna. 
t  In  the   Vdyu-purdtia  I  find  Pfithunjaya. 
+   Purohita. 

§  Rathakrii;  *a  car-maker '  (?). 
li  Patti. 

%  I  find  no  reading  but  chakra,  a  vsrord  of  various  meanings,   'army' 
being  one  of  them. 
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ki'rtti,  Prithudana,*  and  Prithusravas.f  The  son  of 
the  last  of  these  six^  Avas  Tamas;^  his  son  was  Usa- 
nas/+  who  celebrated  a  hundred  sacrifices  of  the 
horse;  his  son  was  Siteyus;*§  his  son  was  Rukmaka- 
vacha;^  his  son   was  Paravrit,  I   who  had  five  sons, 


'  The  Matsya  has  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  our  text,  and 
Prithudharma,  Prithukirtti,  and  Piithumat.  The  Kurma  has, 
also,  six  names,  H  but  makes  as  many  successions. 

^   Suyajna:  Agni,  Brahma,  Matsya.**    Dharma:  Bhagavata. ff 

'  Ushat :  Brahma.  Hari  Vamsa. 

■*  Sitikshu  :  Agni.  Sineyus  :  Brahma. +t  Ruchaka§§:  Bhaga- 
vata. The  Vayu  has  Marutta  and  Kambalabarhis,  brothers, 
instead. 

^  Considerable  variety  prevails  here.  The  Brahma  and  Hari 
Varhsa  have  Marutta,  ||ii  theRajarshi  (a  gross  blunder:  see  Vol.  III., 
p.  243),  Kambalabarhis,  Sataprasiiti,  Rukmakavacha ;  the  Agni, 
Marutta,  Kambalabarhis,  Rukmeshu;  whilst  the  Bhiigavata  mak(!S 
Ruckaka   son   of  Usanas,    and  father  to  the  five  princes  who,   in 


*  Prithudatri:    Vdyu-purdna.    * 

t  He  alone  is  named  in  the  Brnlima-purdna  and  Ilnrivnuim. 
X  The  Linga-picrdna  has  Sasabindn,   Anantaka,  Yajna,  Dhi'iti,  Usanas. 
§  Thus  read   two  MSS.,    while  Satayus   and   .Satavapus   are   found  in 
others.     But  the  ordinary  lection    is  Siteshu;   and   so   read  the  Kurma- 
purdna  and  Linga-purdna. 

II  In  the  Kurma-purdiia,  he  has  only  one  son,  Jyamagha. 
^  Prithuyasas,    Pi'ithukarman,    Prithujaya,    Pfithusravas,    and   Prithu- 
sattama.     Usanas  is  son  of  the  last. 
**  And  the  Harivaniki. 

ft  The   Vdyu-purd/ia  has  something  different;   but  I  am  unable  to  de- 
cipher what  it  is. 
++  And  the  Harivaihm. 

§§  Corrected  from  "Purujit".    See  note  5  in  this  page,   and  note  1  in 
the  next. 

nil  Also  read  Maruta,  in  several  MSS.    See,  further,  note  +  in  the  fol- 
lowing page. 
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Rukineshu,  Prithurukma,  *  Jyamagha,  Palita,  and  Ha- 
rita.  ^f  To  this  day  the  following  verse  relating  to 
Jyamagha  is  repeated:  "Of  all  the  husbands  submis- 
sive to  their  wives,  who  have  been,  or  who  w411  be,  the 
most  eminent  is  the  king  Jyamagha,^  who  was  the 


the  text,  are  the  grandsons  of  Rukmakavacha.  + 

'  The  Bhagavata  has  Purujit,  Rukma,  §  Rukmeshu,  Prithu, 
and  Jyamagha.  The  Vayu  reads  the  two  last  names  Parigha 
and  Hari.  |i  The  Brahma  and  Hari  Vauisa  insert  Parajit  IF  as  the 
father  of  the  five  named  as  in  the  text.  ** 

*  Most  of  the  other  authorities  mention,  that  the  elder  of  the 
five  brothers,  Rukmeshu,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereignty; 
and  that  the  second,  Prithurukma,  remained  in  his  brother's  ser- 
vice. Palita  and  Harita  were  set  over  Videha  (f^'^^tf  fqfTT 
^^f^  I  Lingaff)  or  Tirhoot;  and  Jyamagha  went  forth  to  settle 
where  he  might:  according  to  the  Vayu,  he  conquered  Madhya- 
desa  (the  country  along  the  Narmada),  Mekala,  and  the  Suktimat 
mountains. +t  So  the  Brahma  Purana  states,  that  he  established 
himself  along  the  Rikshavat  mountain,  and  dwelt  in  Suktiraati. 
He  names  his  son,   as  we  shall  see,    Vidarbha.     The  country  so 


*  Corrected,  here  and  balow,  from  "Prithnrukman".  The  word  oc- 
curs ill  the  midst  of  a  compound.  For  its  form  as  given  above,  see  the 
IJarivamm,  si.  1980,  with  winch  the   Vdyu-purd/ia,  &c.  agree. 

t  One  of  my  MSS.  gives  Paravrit  but  one  son,  Rukmeshu,  and  makes 
him  father  of  Prithurukma  and  the  rest. 

+  This  is  not  exact,  as  appears  from  note  1  in  this  page.  The  Linga- 
purdna  has  Siteshu,  Maruta,  Kambalabarhis,  Rukmakavacha. 

§  Corrected  from  "Rukman". 

II  And  so  reads  the  Ldnga-purdna. 

^  Instead  of  Paravrit. 

**  Only  they  have  Hari,  not  Harita;  and,  in  some  MSS.,  Pahta,  for  Pahta. 
tt  Prior  Section,  LXVIIL,  33. 

*l  It  does  not  appear,  from  my  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purd/ia,  that 
mention  is  made  of  Madhyadesa.  The  names  occur  of  Narmada,  Mekala, 
Mrittikavati,  Suktimati,   and    the  Rikshavat  mountains: 
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husband  of  Saibya."  Saibya  was  barren;  but  Jyama- 
gba*  was  so  much  afraid  of  her,  that  he  did  not  take 
any  other  wife.  On  one  occasion,  the  king,  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  with  elephants  and  horse,  defeated 
a  powerful  foe,  who,  abandoning  wife,  children,  kin, 
army,  treasure,  and  dominion,  fled.  When  the  enemy 
w^as  put  to  flight,  Jyamagha  beheld  a  lovely  princess 
left  alone  and  exclaiming  "Save  me,  father!  Save  me, 
brother!"  as  her  (large)  eyes  rolled  wildly  with  affright. 
The  king  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  and  penetrated 
with  affection  for  her,  and  said  to  himself:  "This  is 
fortunate.  I  have  no  children,  and  am  the  husband 
of  a  sterile  bride.  This  maiden  has  fallen  into  my 
hands,  to  rear  up  to  me  posterity.  I  will  espouse  her. 
But,  first,  I  will  take  her  in  my  car,  and  convey  her 
to  my  palace,  Mdiere  I  must  request  the  concurrence 


called  is  Berar;  and,  amongst  his  descendants,  we  have  the 
Chaidyas,  or  princes  of  Baghelkhand  and  Chandail,!  and  Da- 
sarha  (more  correctly,  perhaps,  Dasarna,  Chhattisgarh  +  ) ;  so  that 
this  story  of  Jyamagha's  adventures  appears  to  allude  to  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Yadava  tribes  along  the  Narmada,  more  to  the 
south  and  west  than  before. 


Something  Tery  similar  is  read  in  the  Linga-purdim  and  also  iu  the 
Brahma-purdna, 

*   "Though  desirous  of  progeny":  ^tT(2I  eft  I  *Tt  ^  f^  I 

t  That  the  ancient  Chedi  is  not  represented  by  Baghelkhand  and 
Chandail,  is  now  settled  beyond  all  doubt.     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  167,  note  §§. 

The  Pandits  of  Central  India,  beguiled  by  distant  verbal  similarity, 
maintain  that  Chedi  is  one  with  the  modern  District  of  Chundeyree 
(Chanderi);  and  this  groundless  identification  has  even  found  its  way 
into  popular  literature.     See  the  Hindi  Preinasdgara,  Chapter  LIII. 

I   I  have  questioned  this  position.     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  IGO,  note  f. 

IV.  5 
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of  the  queen  in  these  nuptials."  Accordmgly,  he  took 
the  pnncess  into  his  chariot,  and  returned  to  his  own 
capitah 

When  Jyamagha's  approach  was  announced,  Saibya 
came  to  the  palace-gate,  attended  by  the  ministers, 
the  courtiers,  and  the  citizens,  to  welcome  the  victo- 
rious monarch.  But,  when  she  beheld  the  maiden 
standing  on  the  left  hand  of  ■^'  the  king,  her  lips  swelled 
and  slightly  quivered  with  resentment,  and  she  said  to 
Jyamagha:  "Who  is  this  light-hearted  damsel  that  is 
with  you  in  the  chariot?"  The  king,  unprepared  with 
a  reply,  made  answer  precipitately,  through  fear  of  his 
queen:  "This  is  my  daughter-in-law."  "I  have  never 
had  a  son,"  rejoined  Saibya;  "and  you  have  no  other 
children.  Of  what  son  of  yours,  then,  is  this  girl  the 
wife?"f  The  king,  disconcerted  by  the  jealousy  and 
anger  which  the  words  of  Saibya  displayed,  made  this 
reply  to  her,  in  order  to  prevent  further  contention: 
"She  is  the  young  bride  of  the  future  son  whom  thou 
shalt  bring  forth."  Hearing  this,  Saibya  smiled  gently, 
and  said  "So  be  it;"  and  the  king  entered  into  his 
great  palace. 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation  regarding  the 
birth  of  a  son  having  taken  place  in  an  auspicious  con- 
junction, aspect,  and  season,  +  the  queen,  although 
passed  the  time  of  women,  became,  shortly  afterwards, 
pregnant,  and  bore  a  son.    His  father  named  him  Vi- 


*   According  to  some  MSS.,  simply  "at  the  side  of". 

+   Lajna,   hard,   amiaka,   and  avayava,.     The  scholiast  defines  hord  to 
be  half  a  rdii;   aiiiiaka,  a  ninth  of  one;  and  avayava,  a  twelfth  of  one. 
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darbha,  and  married  him  to  the  damsel  he  had  brought 
home.*  They  had  three  sons,  —  Kratha,  Kaisika/f 
and  Romapada.^  The  son  of  Romapada  was  Babhru;^ 
and  his  son  was  Dhriti.''  The  son  of  Kaisika  was 
Chedi,:  whose  descendants  were  called  the  Chaidya 
kings.  ^    The  son  of  Kratha  was  Kunti;''§  his  son  was 


'  The  Bhagavata  has  Kusa;  the  Matsya,  Kausika.  ||  All  the 
authorities  agree  in  specifying  three  sons. 

*  Lomapada:  Agni.  H 

^   Vastu:  Vayu.    Kriti:   Agni. 

*  Ahuti:  Vayu.  ItirPadma.  Dyuti :  Matsya.  Bhriti :  Kurnia.** 
This  latter  is  singular,  in  carrying  on  the  line  of  Romapada  for 
twelve  generations  further,  ff 

*  The  Bhagavata,  however,  makes  the  princes  of  Chedi  con- 
tinuous from  Romapada;  as,  Babhru,  Dhriti, ++  Usika,  Chedi — 
the  Chaidyas,    amongst  whom   were  Damaghosha  and   Sisupala. 

^  Kumbhi:  Padma. 


*  The  origmal  runs:    rf^  ^  f^^  ^f^T  fqffj  ^VR  ^^W   I   ^  ^ 

f!T  Wm*jM*4^  I     The  scholiast  says,  in  explanation  :  ^  ^  |  f^H'^:  | 

^  #HT^^^^  I  ^frriT^^  ^^lTfrIWrrr^Tt^(5IT^[lPi:  I  This  obe- 
dient youth,  then,  because  of  his  father's  prediction,  married  a  woman 
■who,  it  seems,  may  have  been  of  nubile  age  before  he  was  born. 

t  Two  of  my  best  MSS.  have  Kausika. 

+   Chidi(?):   Vdyu-piirdna. 

§  ^^^  ^^Tg^^  ff^T*?^  I     "Kunti  was  offspring  of  Kratha, 
son  of  the  so-called  daughter-in-law,"     Comment:  W^^I  I  ^T^V<jl 

II  And  so  the  Vdyu-purdria,  the  Kurma-purdna,  the  Ling a-'pur ana,  &c. 

^  Add  the  Vdyu-purdiia,  the  Harivaihia,  &c.     The  Linga-purdna  reads 
Romapada. 

I  find  Dhriti,     The  Linga-purdna  has  Sudhi'iti. 

ft  There  seem  to  be  names  of  only  seven  descendants  of  Dhriti.  Some 
of  Kausika's  descendants,  also,  are  particularized.  But  the  state  of  my 
MSS.  does  not  warrant  further  detail  with  certainty. 

++  Kriti  is  the  ordinary  reading. 
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Vfishni;  ^  his  son  was  Nirvriti;^*  his  son  was  Dasarha; 
his  son  was  Vyoman;f  his  son  was  Jimiita;  his  son 
was  Vikriti;^t  his  son  was  Bhimaratha;§  his  son  was 
Navaratha;'*  his  son  was  Dasaratha;^  his  son  was  Sa- 
kuni;  his  son  was  Karambhi;||  his  son  was  Deva- 
rata;^  his  son  was  Devakshattra;*'  his  son  was  Ma- 


'   Dhrishta:  Vayu.    Dhfishti:  Matsya.  ** 

'  Nivfitti:  Vayu.ff  Nidhriti:  Agni.  The  Brahma  makes 
three  sons, — Avanta,  Dasarha,  and  Balivrishahan.  In  the  Linga, 
it  is  said,  of  Dasarha,  that  he  was  fTT^TfT1W^r?«TI,  t+  destroyer 
of  the  host  of  copper  (faced;  European?)  foes.' 

*  Vikala:  Matsya. 

*  Nararatha:  Brahma,  Hari  Vamsa.  §§ 

*  Dridharatha:  Agni.    Devarata:  Linga.  |I|| 

*  Soma:  Linga.  HH    Devanakshattra :  Padma. 


•  One  MS.  has  Nirdhriti;  another,  Nivritti.  The  Linga-purdna  has  Ni- 
dhriti, preceded  by  Ranadhrisht'a.     The  Kurma-purdikt  gives  Nivritti. 

■j-  Two  MSS.  give,  like  the  Bhdgavaia-purdna,  Vyoma.  The  Vdyu-pu- 
rdria  has  Vyoman;  the  Linga-purdna,  Vyapta. 

One  of  my  best  MSS.  of  the  Vtshnu-purdna  inserts  Abhijit  after  Vyoman. 

+  In  three  copies,  Vankriti. 

§  The  Vdyu-purdna  interposes  Rathavara  between  Bhimaratha  and 
Navaratha. 

II  Karambhaka:  Vdyu-purdna.  Kararabha,  in  the  Linga-purdna;  also, 
in  the  Kurma-purdtia,  which  has,  hereabouts,  numerous  names,  &c.  which 
I  am  unable  to  make  out  in  my  MSS. 

^  And  so  the  Linga-purdna,  &c.     Devaraj:  Kurma-purdna. 

•*  Vfita:  Linga-purdna. 

tt  My  MSS.  have  Nirvi'itti,  also. 

XI  In  my  MSS.  there  is  a  very  different  reading: 

^^Tff  %^(ft  ^T^T  ^frfTTTir^^^:  I 

§§  This  work — and  so  the  Brah7na-purdna— has,  in  the  present  chapter, 
many  other  peculiarities,  here  unnoticed,  as  to  proper  names. 

11 II  Driaharatha,  in  my  MSS. 
^^  I  find  Devakshattra  there. 
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dhu;*  his  son  was  Anavaratha;*  his  son  was  Kuru- 
vatsa;  his  son  was  Anuratha;f  his  son  was  Puruhotra; 
his  son  was  Aihsu;t  his  son  was  Satwata,  §  from  whom 


'   There  is  great 

variety  in  the  succee 

iding  appellations: 

Bhagavata. 

Vayu. 

Brahma,  1 1 

Madhu 

Madhu  % 

Madhu 

Kuruvasa 

Manu** 

Manavasas 

Anu 

Puruvatsaff 

Purudwat 

Puruhotra 

Purudwat 

i  Madhu 

Ayu 

Satwa 

(and  Satwa 

Satwata 

Satwata 

Satwata 

Matsya. 

Padma. 

Kiirma. 

Madhu 

Madhu 

Madhu 

Uruvas 

Puru 

Kuru:t 

Purudwat 

Punarvasu 

Anu§§ 

Jantu 

Jantu 

Amsa 

Satwata 

Satwata 

Andhakatl 

Satvvata 

*  Two  of  my  best  MSS.  omit  this  name. 

t  One  MS.  has  Anurata;  another,   Anu,   -with  a  son  Anuta,  father  of 
Puruhotra. 

X  All  my  MSS.  but  two  give  Aiiisa. 

§  Some  MSS.  have  Satwata. 

II  Perhaps  my  MS.  is  defective;  but  it  names  only  Madhu,  Purudwat, 
Satwa,  and  Satwata. 

^  The    Vdyu-purdiia    seems    to    place    Devana   between  Devakshattra 
and  Madhu. 

**  I  think  the   Vdyu-purd/ia  has  Mahatejas,  Manu,  and  Manuvasa,  and 
as  brothers, 
ft  Puruvasa,  in  my  MSS., — and  as  son  of  Mahatejas,  perhaps, 

*l  I  find  Kuruvasa;  and,  apparently,  Purudwat  follows,  before  Anu. 
§§  After  Anu  1  find  Purukutsa,  Ij  ||  Aiiisu,  in  my  MSS, 

^^  This  name  is  not  mentioned  in  my  MSS,;  nor  is  there  room  for  it. 
For  Andhaka,  vide  infra,  p,  71,  note  1]. 
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the  princes  of  this  house  were  termed  Satwatas.  This 
was  the  progeny  of  Jyamagha;  by  hstening  to  the 
account  of  whom,  a  man  is  purified  from  his  sins. 


The  Linga*  has  Purushaprabhu,  Manwat,  Pratardana,  Satwata; 
and  the  Agni,  Dravavasu,  Puruhuta,  Jantu,  and  Satwata.  Some 
of  these  originate,  no  doubt,  in  the  blunders  of  copyists ;  but  they 
cannot,  all,  be  referred  to  that  source. 


•  My  best  MSS.  have:    Madhu,    Kuruvaiiisa  or  Kuruvamsaka,    Anu, 
Aiiisu  and  Purudwat,  Satwa  (sou  of  Aiiisu),  Satwata. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Sons  of  Satwata.  Bhoja  princes  of  Mrittikavati.  Surya  the  friend 
of  Sattrajita:  appears  to  him  in  a  bodily  form:  gives  him  the 
Syamantaka  gem :  its  brilliance  and  marvellous  properties. 
Sattrajita  gives  it  to  Prasena,  who  is  killed  by  a  lion:  the  lion 
killed  by  the  bear  Jambavat.  Krishna,  suspected  of  killing 
Prasena,  goes  to  look  for  him  in  the  forests:  traces  the  bear 
to  his  cave  :  fights  with  him  for  the  jewel :  the  contest  pro- 
longed: supposed,  by  his  companions,  to  be  slain:  he  overthrows 
Jambavat,  and  marries  his  daughter,  Jambavati:  returns,  with 
her  and  the  jewel,  to  Dwaraka:  restores  the  jewel  to  Sattrajita, 
and  marries  his  daughter,  Satyabhama.  Sattrajita  murdered  by 
Satadhanwan:  avenged  by  Krishna.  Quarrel  between  Krishna 
and  Balarama.  Akrura  possessed  of  the  jewel:  leaves  Dwarakii. 
Public  calamities.  Meeting  of  the  Yadavas.  Story  of  Akrura's 
birth :  he  is  invited  to  return :  accused,  by  Krishna,  of  having 
the  Syamantaka  jewel :  produces  it  in  full  assembly:  it  remains 
in  his  charge :  Krishna  acquitted  of  having  pui"loined  it. 

THE  sons  of  Satwata*  were  Bhajin,  f  Bhajamana, 
Divya,  Andhaka,t  Devavridha,§  Mahabhoja,  and 
Vfishni/||    Bhajamanat  had  three  sons,  Nhni,"  Kfi- 

*   The  Agni  acknowledges   but   four   sons;    but    all    the   rest 

*  Variant:  Satwata;  and  so  throughout  this  chapter.  Satwata's  wife 
was  Kausalya,  according  to  the  Vdyu-purdna,  Brahina-purdiia,  and  Hari- 
vamsa. 

t  Corrected  from  "Bhajina". 

*  For  the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  parentage,  see  Goldstiicker's  Sanskrit 
Dictionary,  sub  voce. 

§  Corrected,  in  this  chapter,  from  "  Devavriddha". 

II  Satwata's  sons,  according  to  the  Bhdgavata-purd/ia,  IX,,  XXIV.,  6,  7, 
were  Bhajamana,  Bhaji,  Divya,  Vfishni,  Devavfidhn,  Andhaka,  and  Ma- 
habhoja. 

^  He  was  skilled  in  the  Dhanurveda,  the  Kurma-purdna  alleges. 
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kana,^*  and  Vrislini/  by  one  wife,  and  as  many  f  by 
another,  t—Satajit,  Sahasrajit,  and  Ayutajit.'^§  The  son 
of  Devavridha  was  Babhru,  of  whom  this  verse  is  re- 
cited: "We  hear,   w^hen   afar,  and  we  behold,  when 


agree  in  the  number,  ||  and,  mostly,  in  the  names.  Mahabhoja  is 
sometimes  read  Mahjibhaga.  % 

'   Krimi:  Brahma,**  Agni,  Kurma.  f f 

*  Paiiava:  Vayu.  Kramaria:  Brahma. ++  Kfipaiia:  Padma. 
Kinkiiia :  Bhagavata.  §§ 

'  Dhrishthi:  Bhagavata,  |[  jj  Brahma.  11 

^  The  Brahma  and  Hari  Varfisa  add,  to  the  first  three,  Sura 
and  Puranjaya,***  and,  to  the  second,  Dasaka.  fff 


•  Corrupted,  iu  some  of  my  MSS.,  into  Krikwana  and  Kriuwana. 

t  Tiiis  second  family  is  unrecognized  by  the  Kurma-purdna. 

i  Both  wives  bore  the  name  of  Srinjaya,  agreeably  to  the  Vdyu-pu- 
rdna  and  Harivamsa. 

§  Professor  Wilson  had  "Satajit,  Sahasrajit,  and  Ayutajit";  but,  in 
all  my  MSS.  but  one,  I  find  as  above.  All  the  names  are,  apparently, 
different  in  the  Vdyu-purdna,  my  copies  of  which  are,  here,  very  illegible. 
The  Linga-purdna  has  Ayutayus,  Satayus,  and  Harshakrit,  with  Srinjaya 
as  their  mother,  and  does  not  name  the  first  set  of  sons  at  all. 

II  Not  so.     See  the  end  of  the  next  note. 

1  As  in  the  Linga-purdna;  Mahabahu,  in  the  Brahna-purdna  and  Ha- 
rivamsa. Add:  for  Bhajin,  Bhajana,  Linga-purdna;  Bhogin,  Brahnia- 
purdna  and  Harivamsa.     Also  see  note  j]  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  Linga-purdna  reads,  instead  of  Bhajamana,  hhrdjamdna,  and  makes 
it  an  epithet  of  Bhajana. 

•*  And  Harivamsa. 

It  I  find  Nisi(?)  there.    Nimlochi:  Blidgavata-purdiia. 

X\  And  so  reads  the  Harivamsa. 

§§  Kritaka:  Kurma-purdna. 
II II  Vfishni  is  the  accepted  lection. 

^^  Vrisha,  in   my  MSS.     The  Harivamsa   has  Dhfishfa.     There  is   no 
third  son  in  the  Kvrma-purdna. 

***  And  so  adds  the    Vdyu-purdna. 

ttt  This  is   the  reading   of  my  best  MSS.     Professor  Wilson  had  "Da- 
saka".   The   Vdyu-purdna,  in  my  MSS.,  has  Vamaka, 
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nigh,  that  Babhru  is  the  first  of  men,  and  Devavridha 
is  equal  to  the  gods.  Sixty-six  persons,  following  the 
precepts  of  one,  and  six  thousand  and  eight,  who  were 
disciples*  of  the  other,  obtained  immortality."  f  Ma- 
habhoja  was  a  pious  prince:  his  descendants  were  the 
Bhojas,  the  princes  of  MrittikavatiV  +  thence  called 
Marttikavatas.^§  Vrishni  had  two  sons,  Sumitra  and 
Yudhajit:^  from  the  former,  Anamitrall  and  Sini  were 


'   By  the  Paniasa  river  :1[  Brahma  Puraria:  a  river  in  Malwa. 

'  These  are  made,  incorrectly,  the  descendants  of  Babhru,  in 
the  Hari  Vamsa.  ** 

^  The  Bhagavata,  Matsya,  and  Vayu  agree,  in  the  main,  as  to 
the  genealogy  that  follow^s,  with  our  text.  The  Vayu  states  that 
Vfishhi  had  two  wives,  Madri  and  Gandhari:  by  the  former  he 
had  Yudhajit  and  Anamitra,  and,  by  the  latter,  Sumitra  and  De- 
vamidhusha.  f f    The  Matsya  also  names  the  ladies,  but  gives  Su- 


•   So  the  scholiast  explains  the  -sord  piirusha  here. 

^:  ^Ft  ^^^TWT  ^«r^^Tf  ^:  ^^:  ii 

These  stanzas  occur  in  the  Linga-purdna,  Prior  Section,  LXVIII.,  6 — 8, 
and  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XXlV.,  9,  10,  with  the  sole  difference, 
in  both  works,  of  'sixty-five'  for  'sixty-six'.  Also  compare  the  Hari- 
vavisa,  si.  2011 — 2013.  The  Vdyu-purdna  &c.  have  very  different  numbers. 

I   The    commentator    alleges    that    the    city  was    called    Mrittikavana: 

^frieRT^^  ^ff  ^TJi  I    rl^  f^cTT  ^T  ^nftf^T^fTT:  I      In  the 

text,  no  city  at  all  is  named,  as  appears  from  the  next  note. 

§  The  original  has  only    rl^n^%  Ht^T  ^f^^^cIT  '^^f :  I 

|]  A  single  MS.  has  Anumitra. 
^  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  152,  notes  2  and  §. 
"*  SI.  2014. 

f\  There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  here;  for  my  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu- 
purdna  agree  in  reading: 
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born/*  The  son  of  Anamitra  was  Nighna,f  who  had 
two  sons,  Prasena  and  Sattrajita.+  The  divine  Aditya 
(the  Sun)  was  the  friend  of  the  latter. 

On  one  occasion,  Sattrajita,  whilst  walking  along  the 

niitra  to  Gandhari,  and  makes  Madri  the  mother  of  Yudhajit, 
Devamidhusha,  Anamitra,  and  Sini.  The  Agni  has  a  similar 
arrangement,  but  substitutes  Dhrishta  for  Vrishiii,  and  makes  him 
the  fifteenth  in  descent  from  Satwata.  The  Linga,  §  Padma, 
Brahma  Purai'ias,  and  Hari  Vamsa||  have  made  great  confusion, 
by  altering,  apparently  without  any  warrant,  the  name  of  Vrishiii 
to  Kroshtfi. 

'  The  BhagavatalF  makes  them  sons  of  Yudhajit;  the  Matsya 
and  Agni,  as  observed  in  the  preceding  note,  his  brothers,  as 
well  as  Sumitra's. 


Here,  Gandhari  is  represented  as  having  only  one  son,  Sumitra;  and 
Madri  has  Yudhajit,  Devamidhusha,  Anamitra,  and  Sini. 

Instead  of  Devamidhusha,  Professor  Wilson  gave,  by  inadvertence, 
"Devamfdhush",  as  the  name  in  the  Vdyu-purdria.  At  the  same  time, 
he  found,  in  the  Matsya-purdna,  "Devamidhusha". 

•  The  Sanskrit  runs:  1%  ^fTTTt  "g^jf^W  ^TT^^T^fi:  I  rlcl- 
"^T'TfTr"^'f5I«ft  (T'^T  I  Anamitra  and  Sini  are,  thus,  other  sons  of 
Vfishni.     The  Kurma-purdna  says,  expressly : 

t  Nimna:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

+  Corrected,  everywhere,  from  "Satrajit".  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  has 
both  Sattrajita  and  Sattrajit;  the  Linga-purdjia,  the  latter.  In  the  Vdyu- 
purdna,  the  reading   seems   to  be  Sakrajit. 

§  This  Purai'ia,  in  my  MSS.,  has  Vrishni,  not  Krosht'ri.  It  states,  too, 
that  he  bad  Sumitra  by  Gandhari,  and,  by  Madri,  Devamidhusha,  Ana- 
mitra, and   Sini. 

II  According  to  my  best  MSS.,  Gandhari  is  mother  of  Sumitra,  and 
of  him  only ;  Madri,  of  Yudhajit,  Devamidhusha,  and  Anamitra. 

t  IX.,  XXIV.,  12. 
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sea-shore,  addressed  his  mind  to  Siirya,  and  hymned 
his  praises;  on  which,  the  divinity  appeared  and  stood 
before  hhn.  Beholding  him  in  an  indistinct  shape,  Sat- 
trajita  said  to  the  Sun:  "I  have  beheld  thee,  lord,  in 
the  heavens,  as  a  globe  of  fire.  Now  do  thou  show 
favour  unto  me,  that  I  may  see  thee  in  thy  proper 
form."*  On  this,  the  Sun,  taking  the  jewel  called 
Syamantaka  from  off  his  neck,  placed  it  apart;  and 
Sattrajita  beheld  him  of  a  dwarfish  stature,  with  a 
body  like  burnished  copper,  and  wdth  shghtly  reddish 
eyes.f  Having  offered  his  adorations,  the  Sun  desired 
him  to  demand  a  boon;  and  he  requested  that  the 
jewel  might  become  his.  The  Sun  presented  it  to  him, 
and  then  resumed  his  place  in  the  sky.  Having  ob- 
tained the  spotless  gem  of  gems,  Sattrajita  wore  it  on 
his  neck;  and,  becoming  as  ]:)rilliant,  thereby,  as  the 
Sun  himself,  irradiating  all  the  regions  with  his  splen- 
dour, he  returned  to  Dwaraka.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  beholding  him  approach,  repaired  to  the  eternal 
male,  Purushottama, — who,  to  sustain  the  burthen  of 
the  earth,  had  assumed  a  mortal  form  (as  Krishna), — 
and  said  to  him:  "Lord,  assuredly  the  (divine)  Sun  is 
coming  to  visit  you."  But  Krishhat  smiled,  and  said: 
"It  is  not  the  divine  Sun,  but  Sattrajita,  to  whom 
Aditya  has  presented  the  Syamantaka  gem;  and  he 
now  wears  it.  Go  and  behold  him  without  apprehen- 
sion."   Accordingly,  they  departed.    Sattrajita,  having 


*  Here,  as  just  before,  the  Translator  has  supplied  the  uame  of  Krishna. 
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gone  to  his  house,  there  deposited  the  jewel,  which 
yielded,  daily,  eight  loads*  of  gold,  and,  through  its 
marvellous  virtue,  dispelled  all  fear  of  portents,  wild 
beasts,  fire,  robbers,  and  famine,  f 

Achyuta  was  of  opinion  t  that  this  wonderful  gem 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  Ugrasena;§  but,  al- 
though he  had  the  power  of  taking  it  from  Sattrajita, 
he  did  not  deprive  him  of  it,  that  he  might  not  occa- 
sion any  disagreement  amongst  the  family.  Sattrajita, 
on  the  other  hand,  fearing  that  Krishna II  would  ask 
him  for  the  jewel,  transferred  it  to  his  brother  Pra- 
sena.  Now,  it  was  the  peculiar  property  of  this  jewel, 
that,  although  it  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  good 
to  a  virtuous  person,  yet,  when  worn  by  a  man  of  bad 
character,  it  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Prasena, 
having  taken  the  gem  and  hung  it  round  his  neck, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  went  to  the  woods  to  hunt. 
In  the  chase,  he  was  killed  IT  by  a  lion.  The  lion,  taking 
the  jewel  in  his  mouth,  was  about  to  depart,  when  he 
was  observed  and  killed  by  Jambavat,  the  king  of  the 
bears,  who,  carrying  off  the  gem,  retired  into  his  cave, 
and  gave  it  to  his  son  Sukumaraka"*  to  play  with. 

*  Bhdra,  which  here,  more  probably,  imports  a  weight  of  gold  equal 
to  twenty  tulds.  So  the  commentator  understands  the  term;  and  the 
same  view  is  taken  by  Sridhara,  commenting  on  the  Bhdgavata-purdna, 
X.,  LVL,  11. 

:   Read  'wished',    f^T^t  ^^  | 

§  Called,  in  i\\Q  o\-\g\i-\3\,  hhupati,  or 'king'.     He  is  spoken  of  further  on. 

II  Exchanged,  by  the  Translator,  for  Achyuta. 

^  And  so  was  his  horse,  according  to  the  original. 

**  Corrected  from  "Sukumara",  here  and  everywhere  below. 
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When  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  Prasena  did  not 
appear,  the  Yadavas*  began  to  whisper,  one  to  another, 
and  to  say:f  "This  is  Krishna's  doing.  Desirous  of 
the  jewel,  and  not  obtaining  it,  he  has  perpetrated  the 
murder  of  Prasena,  in  order  to  get  it  into  his  pos- 
session." 

Wlien  these  calumnious  rumours  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Krishna,  +  he  collected  a  number  of  the 
Yadavas,  and,  accompanied  by  them,  pursued  the 
course  of  Prasena  by  the  impressions  of  his  horse's 
hoofs.  §  Ascertaining,  by  this  means,  that  he  and  his 
horse  had  been  killed  by  a  lion,  he  was  acquitted,  by 
all  the  people,  of  any  share  in  his  death.  Desirous  of 
recovering  the  gem,  he  thence  followed  the  steps  of 
the  lion,  and,  at  no  great  distance,  came  to  the  place 
where  the  lion  had  been  killed  by  the  bear.  Following 
the  footmarks  of  the  latter,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  where  he  desired  the  Yadavas  to  await  him, 
whilst  he  continued  the  track.  Still  guided  by  the 
marks  of  the  feet,  he  discovered  a  cavern,  and  had 
scarcely  entered  it,  when  he  heard  the  nurse  of  Suku- 
maraka  saying  to  him:  "The  lion  killed  Prasena;  the 
lion  has  been  killed  by  Jambavat.  Weep  not,  Suku- 
maraka.  The  Syamantaka  is  your  own."  Thus  assured 
of  his  object,!!  Krishna  advanced  into  the  cavern,  and 
saw  the  brilliant  jewel  in  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  who 


•    YadulokaK. 


I   Bhagavat,  in  the  original. 

§  The   scene   cf  this   hunt   of  Krishna  s  was,   accor^ling   to   the    Vdyn- 
purdiia,    the  Rikshavat  and  Vindhya  mountains. 
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was  giving  it,  as  a  plaything,  to  Sukumaraka.  The 
nurse  soon  descried  his  approach,  and,  marking  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  gem  with  eager  desire,  called 
loudly  for  help.  Hearing  her  cries,  Jambavat,  full  of 
anger,  came  to  the  cave;  and  a  conflict  ensued  between 
him  and  Achyuta,  which  lasted  twenty-one  days.  The 
Yadavas  who  had  accompanied  the  latter  waited  seven 
or  eight  days,  in  expectation  of  his  return;  but,  as  the 
foe  of  Madhu  still  came  not  forth,  they  concluded  that 
he  must  have  met  his  death  in  the  cavern.  "It  could 
not  have  required  so  many  days,"  they  thought,  "to 
overcome  an  enemy;"  and,  accordingly,  they  departed, 
and  returned  to  Dwaraka,  and  announced  that  Krishna 
had  been  killed. 

When  the  relations  of  Achyuta  heard  this  intel- 
ligence, they  performed  all  the  obsequial  rites  suited 
to  the  occasion.  The  food  and  water  thus  offered  to 
Krishna,  in  the  celebration  of  his  Sraddha,  served  to 
support  his  life  and  invigorate  his  strength  in  the 
combat  in  which  he  was  engaged;  whilst  his  adver- 
sary, wearied  by  daily  conflict  with  a  powerful  foe, 
bruised  and  battered,  in  every  limb,  by  heavy  blows, 
and  enfeebled  by  want  of  food,  became  unable  longer 
to  resist  him.  Overcome  by  his  mighty  antagonist, 
Jambavat  cast  himself  before  him,  and  said:  "Thou, 
mighty  being,  art,  surely,  invincible  by  all  the  demons, 
and  by  the  spirits  of  heaven,  earth,  or  hell;  much  less 
art  thou  to  be  vanquished  by  mean  and  powerless 
creatures  in  a  human  shape,  and,  still  less,  by  such  as 
we  are,  who  are  born  of  brute  origin.  *    Undoubtedly, 
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thou  art  a  portion  of  my  sovereign  lord,  Narayana,  the 
defender  of  the  universe."  Thus  addressed  by  Jam- 
bavat,  Krishna  explained  to  him,  fully,  that  he  had 
descended  to  take  upon  himself  the  burthen  of  the 
earth,  and  kindly  alleviated  the  bodily  pain  which  the 
bear  suffered  from  the  fight,  by  touching  him  with  his 
hand.  Jambavat  again  prostrated  himself  before 
Krishna,  and  presented  to  him  his  daughter,  Jamba- 
vati,  as  an  offering  suitable  to  a  guest."""  He  also  de- 
livered to  his  visitor  the  Syamantaka  jewel.  Although 
a  gift  from  such  an  individual  was  not  fit  for  his  ac- 
ceptance, yet  Krishnaf  took  the  gem,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  his  reputation.  He  then  returned,  along 
with  (his  bride)  Jambavati,  to  Dwaraka. 

When  the  people  of  Dwaraka  beheld  Krishna  alive 
and  returned,  they  were  filled  with  delight,  so  that 
those  who  were  bowed  down  with  years  recovered 
youthful  vigour;  and  all  the  Yadavas,  men  and  women, 
assembled  round  Anakadundubhi,  (the  father  of  the 
hero),  and  congratulated  him.  Krishna t  related  to  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  Yadavas  all  that  had  happened, 
exactly  as  it  had  befallen,  and,  restoring  the  Syaman- 
taka jewel  to  Sattrajita,  was  exonerated  from  the  crime 
of  which  he  had  been  falsely  accused.  He  then  led 
Jambavati  into  the  inner  apartments. 

A. 

When  Sattrajita  reflected  that  he  had  been  the  cause 

t  Achyuta,  in  the  Sanskrit. 
I  The  original  has  Bhagavat. 
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of  the  aspersions  upon  Krishna's  character,  he  felt 
alarmed;  and,  to  conciliate  the  prince,  he  gave  him  to 
wife  his  daughter,  Satyabhama.  The  maiden  had  been, 
previously,  sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  Yadavas,  as  Akriira,  Kritavarman,  and 
Satadhanwan,^  who  were  highly  incensed  at  her  being 
wedded  to  another,  and  leagued  in  enmity  against  Sat- 
trajita.  The  chief  amongst  them,  with  Akriira  and 
Kritavarman,  said  to  Satadhanwanrf  "This  caitiff  Sat- 
tnijita  has  offered  a  gross  insult  to  you,  as  well  as  to 
us,  who  solicited  his  daughter,  by  giving  her  to 
Krishna.  Let  him  not  live.  Why  do  you  not  kill  him, 
and  take  the  jewel?  Should  Achyuta  therefore  enter 
into  feud  with  you,  we  will  take  your  part."  Upon  this 
promise,  Satadhanwan  undertook  to  slay  Sattrajita.t 

AVhen  news  arrived  that  the  sons  of  Pahdu  had  been 
burned  in  the  house  of  wax,^§  Krishna,  ||  who  knew 
the  real  truth,  set  off  for  Varanavata,  to  allay  the  ani- 

'   This  alludes  to  events  detailed  in  the  Mahabhai'ata.  II 


t  "^^W rT^^H *J ^sIT'g  IJrl'y^T'Tfl;^:  |  In  the  passage  quoted  in 
the  last  note,  pram«^/m  is  rendered  "most  distinguished";  here,  "chief". 
Eead:  "Akrura,  Kritavarman,  Satadhanwan,  and  other  Yadavas";  and 
"Akriira,  Kritavarman,  and  others." 

§  Jatt/,  'lac'.  The  house  referred  to  was  smeared  and  stocked  with 
lac  and  other  combustibles,  with  the  intention  of  burning  Kunti  and  her 
sons  in  it.     The  design  fell  through,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

II  Bhagavat,  in  the  original. 

^  Adi-pnrvan,  CXLI.— CLI.  These  chapters  comprise  a  section  bearing 
the  title  of  Jatug/iha-parvan. 
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mosity  of  Duryodhana,  and  to  perform  the  duties  his 
relationship  required.  Satadhanwan,  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence,  killed  Sattrajita  in  his  sleep,  and  took 
possession  of  the  gem.  Upon  this  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  Satyabhamii,  she  immediately  mounted 
her  chariot,  and,  filled  with  fury  at  her  father's  mur- 
der, repaired  to  Varanavata,  and  told  her  husband  how 
Sattrajita  had  been  killed  by  Satadhanwan,  in  resent- 
ment of  her  having  been  married  to  another,  and  how 
he  had  carried  off  the  jewel;  and  she  implored  him 
to  take  prompt  measures  to  avenge  such  heinous 
wrong.  Krishna,  who  is  ever  internally  placid,  being 
informed  of  these  transactions,  said  to  Satyabhama,  as 
his  eyes  flashed  with  indignation:  "These  are,  indeed, 
audacious  injuries:  but  I  will  not  submit  to  them  from 
so  vile  a  wretch.*  They  must  assail  the  tree,  who 
w^ould  kill  the  birds  that  there  have  built  their  nests. f 
Dismiss  excessive  sorrow:  it  needs  not  your  lamen- 
tations to  excite  any  wrath."  +  Returning,  forthwith, 
to  Dwaraka,  Krishna  §  took  Baladeva  apart,  and  said 
to  him:  "A  lion  slew  Prasena,  hunting  in  the  forests; 
and  now  Sattrajita  has  been  mui'dei-ed  by  Satadhan- 
wan. As  both  these  are  removed,  the  jewel  which  be- 
longed to  them  is  our  common  right.  Up,  then;  ascend 
your  car;  and  put  Satadhanwan  to  death!" 

Being  thus  excited  by  his  brother,  Balarama  en- 
gaged resolutely  in  the  enterprise.    But  Satadhanwan, 


§  Vasudeva,  ia  the  Sanskrit. 

IV.  6 
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being  aware  of  their  hostile  designs,  repaired  to  Krita- 
varman,  and  required  his  assistance.  Kritavarman, 
however,  dechned  to  assist  him;  pleading  his  inability 
to  encase  in  a  conflict  with  both  Baladeva  and  Krish- 
na.*  Satadhanwan,  thus  disappointed,  applied  to 
Akriira.  But  he  said:  "You  must  have  recourse  to 
some  other  protector.  How  should  I  be  able  to  defend 
you  ?  There  is  no  one,  even  amongst  the  immortals,— 
whose  praises  are  celebrated  throughout  the  uni- 
verse,—who  is  capable  of  contending  with  the  wielder 
of  the  discus ;  at  the  stamp  of  whose  foot  the  three 
worlds  tremble;  whose  hand  makes  the  wives  of  the 
Asuras  widows;  whose  weapons  no  host,  however 
mighty,  can  resist.  No  one  is  capable  of  encountering 
the  wielder  of  the  ploughshare,  who  annihilates  the 
prowess  of  his  enemies  by  the  glances  of  his  eyes,  that 
roll  with  the  joys  of  wine;  and  whose  vast  plough- 
share manifests  his  might,  by  seizing  and  extermina- 
ting the  most  formidable  foes."f  "Since  this  is  the 
case,"  replied  8atadhanwan,+  "and  you  are  unable  to 
assist  me,  at  least  accept  and  take  care  of  this  jewel." 
"I  will  do  so,"  answered  Akriira,  "if  you  promise, 
that,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  you  will  not  divulge 
its  being  in  my  possession. "  To  this  Satadhanwan 
agreed;  and  Akrura  took  the  jewel.  And  the  former, 
mounting  a  very  swift  mare,— one  that  could  travel  a 
hundred  leagues  a  day,— fled  (from  Dwaraka). 


*    Here  again  tte  original  has  Vasudeva;  and  so  frequently  below. 

t  Akriira's  speech  is  rendered  very  freely.  Krishna  and  Baladeva  are 
eulogized,  in  it,  under  the  names,  respectively,  of  Chakrin  and  Sirin. 

+  Satadhanus  is  the  name,  in  the  original,  hero  and  several  times 
below. 
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When  Krishna  heard  of  Satadhanwan's  flight,  he 
harnessed  his  four  horses,— Saibya,  Sugriva,  Megha- 
pushpa,  and  Balahaka,— to  his  car,  and,  accompanied 
by  Balarama,*  set  off  in  pursuit.  The  mare  (held  her 
speed,  and)  accomphshed  her  hundred  leagues;  but, 
when  she  reached  the  country  of  Mithila,  (her  strength 
was  exhausted,  and)  she  (dropped  down  and)  died.  Sa- 
tadhanwan,^  dismounting,  continued  his  flight  on  foot, 
(When  his  pursuers  came  to  the  place  where  the  mare 
had  perished,)  Krishna  said  to  Balaramaif  "Do  you 
remain  in  the  car,  whilst  I  follow  the  villain  on  foot, 
and  put  him  to  death.  The  ground  here  is  bad;  and 
the  horses  will  not  be  able  to  drag  the  chariot  across 
it."  Balarama,  accordingly,  stayed  with  the  car;  and 
Krishna  followed  Satadhanwan  on  foot.  When  he  had 
chased  him  for  two  kos,  he  discharged  his  discus; 
and,  although  Satadhanwan  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  weapon  struck  off  his  head.  Krishna,  then 
coming  up,  searched  his  body  and  his  dress  for  the 
Syamantaka  jewel,  but  found  it  not.  He  then  returned 
to  Balabhadra,  and  told  him  that  they  had  effected  the 
death  of  Satadhanwan  to  no  purpose;  for  the  precious 
gem,  the  quintessence  of  all  worlds,  was  not  upon  his 
person.  When  Balabhadra  heard  this,  he  flew  into  a 
violent  rage,  and  said  to  Vasudeva:  "Shame  light  upon 
you,  to  be  thus  greedy  of  wealth!   I  acknowledge  no 


'   The    Vayu    calls    Sudhanwan,    or    Satadhanwan,    king    of 
Mithila. 


*  Substituted,  by  the  Translator,  for  Baladeva. 

t  The  Sanskrit  has  Balabhadra,  here  and  just  below. 

6» 
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brotherhood  with  you.  Here  Hes  my  path.  Go  whither 
you  please.  I  have  done  with  Dwaraka,  with  you, 
with  all  our  house.  It  is  of  no  use  to  seek  to  impose 
upon  me  with  thy  perjuries."*  Thus  reviling  his 
brother,  who  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  appease  him, 
Balabhadra  went  to  the  city  of  Videha,f  where  Ja- 
naka^  received  him  hospitably;  and  there  he  remained. 
Vasudeva  returned  to  Dwaraka.  It  was  during  his 
stay  in  the  dwelling  of  Janaka,  that  Duryodhana,  the 
son  of  Dhritarashtra,  learned  from  Balabhadra  the  art 
of  fighting  with  the  mace.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  Ugrasena  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Yadavas,! 
being  satisfied  that  Krishna  had  not  the  jewel,  went  to 
Videha,§  and  removed  Balabhadra's||  suspicions,  and 
brought  him  home. 

Akriira,  carefully  considering  the  treasures  Tf  which 
the  precious  jewel  secured  to  him,  constantly  celebrated 


'   A  rather  violent  anachronism,  to  make  Janaka  contemporary 
with  Balarama. 


t  Videha  is  a  country.  The  name  of  its  capital,  here  intended,  is  not 
mentioned.     See  Vol.  II,,  p.  165. 

:  I  find  ^>|TI%^lT*rf?rf^T'Tr^t:,  "Babhru,  Ugrasena,  and  other 
Yadavas," 

Who  is  the  Babhru  here  mentioned?  There  would  be  an  anachronism 
in  identifying  him  with  the  Babhru,  son  of  Devaviidha,  named  in  p.  72, 
supra. 

§    Videhapuri,  "the  capital  of  Videha."     See  notet»  above. 

II  My  MSS.  yield  'Baladeva's'. 

^  The  original  has  'gold',  suvarna. 
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religious  rites,*  and,  purified  with  holy  prayers,* 
lived  in  affluence  for  fifty-two  years  ;f  and,  through  the 
virtue  of  that  gem,  there  was  no  dearth  or  pestilence  t 
in  the  whole  country.'^   At  the  end  of  that  period,  Sa- 


^  The  text  gives  the  commencement  of  the  prayer  ;§  but  the 
commentator  does  not  say  whence  it  is  taken:  tT<^«1'lrft"  "^fW^- 
^1^  f'TW^W^  ^l^ffl  I  "O  goddess,  the  murderer  of  a 
Kshattriya  or  Vaisya  engaged  in  religious  duties  is  the  slayer  of 
a  Brahman;"  i.  e.,  the  crime  is  equally  heinous.  Perhaps  the 
last  word  should  be  ^T^fTTll  'is'- 

^  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  marvellous  gem  IT  seem 
to  identify  it  with  a  stone  of  widely  diffused  celebrity  in  the 
East,  and  which,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  writers,  was 
given,  originally,  by  Noah  to  Japheth ;  the  Hajarul  matar  of  the 


*  Yajna,   'sacrifices.' 

t  ^T^^mrfr  ff  ^f^^t^^  f^ra^WWfT  ^^Tfl(?r7fr  ^"Ri^^ 

■Jrf%^  1^  fT^^  f^fn^^Tfin"  I  "For  he  that  kills  a  Kshattriya  or 
a  Vaisya  engaged  in  sacrifice  is  on  a  par,  for  sinfulness,  with  the  slayer 
of  a  Brahman:  therefore  he  kept  himself  invested  with  the  mail  of  re- 
ligious observances  for  sixty-two  years." 

*  Read  "portent,  famine,  epidemic,  or  the  like,"  rl -^ M tl *l ^f^T'^T- 

§  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Professor  Wilson's  supposition  that 
a  prayer  is  here  given.     All   that   the  scholiast  says   is:    ^^•TlflT  I 

II  So  read  almost  all  my  MSS.     See  note  f,  above. 

^  M.  Langlois,  in  his  translation  of  the  HarivaMa,  Vol.  I.,  p.  170, 
note  4,  observes:  "Qu'etait-ce  que  cette  pierre  poetique  du  Syamantaca? 
On  pourrait,  d'apres  ce  recit,  supposer  que  c'etait  quelque  mine  de  dia- 
mants,  qui  avait  repandu  la  richesse  et  I'abondance  dans  les  etats  du 
prince  qui  la  possedait.  On  pourrait  croire  aussi  que  le  Syamantaca 
etait  la  meme  chose  que  cette  pierre  merveilleuse  appelee  par  les  Indiens 
souryacdnta,  et  que  nous  prenons  quelquefois  pour  le  cristal;  ou  bien 
un  ornement  royal,  marque  distinctive  de  I'autorite,  que  tous  ces  princes 
se  disputaient. " 
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trughna,  the  great-grandson  of  Satwata,*  was  killed 
by  the  Bhojas;  and,  as  they  were  in  bonds  of  alliance 
with  Akriira,  he  accompanied  them  in  their  flight  from 


Arabs,  Sang  yeddah  of  the  Persians,  and  Jeddah  tash  of  the 
Turks,  the  possession  of  which  secures  rain  and  fertility.  The 
author  of  the  Habibus  Siyar  gravely  asserts,  that  this  stone  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mongols,  in  his  day,  or  in  the  tenth  f  century,  t 


*  This  does  not  harmonize  with  the  descent  of  Satrughna  given  in 
the  next  chapter,  if  the  same  person  is  intended  in  both  places.  More- 
over, the  Satrughna  of  the  next  chapter  is  brother  of  Akrura.  Vide 
infra,  pp.  94,  95. 

t  This  should  be  "sixteenth".    See  the  end  of  the  next  note. 

*  "When,  after  escaping  the  tremendous  catastrophe  of  the  Deluge, 
the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Jiid,  and  the  great  patriarch,  either  by  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  from  the  impulse  of  his  own 
discretion,  proceeded  to  allot  to  his  children  the  different  quarters  of 
the  earth,  he  assigned  to  Yapbeth  the  countries  of  the  north  and  east. 
And  we  are  further  informed,  that,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  depart 
for  the  regions  allotted  to  him,  he  requested  that  his  father  would  instruct 
him  in  some  form  of  prayer,  or  invocation,  that  should,  whenever  he 
required  it,  procure  for  his  people  the  blessing  of  rain.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  Noah  imparted  to  his  son  one  of  the  mysterious  names 
of  God,  inscribing  it  on  a  stone;  which,  as  an  everlasting  memorial,  he 
delivered,  at  the  same  time,  into  his  possession.  Yapheth  now  proceeded, 
■with  the  whole  of  his  family,  to  the  north-east,  according  to  appointment; 
devoting  himself,  as  is  the  manner  of  those  who  inhabit  the  boundless 
plains  in  that  quarter,  to  a  wandering  and  pastoral  life;  and,  having 
instituted,  for  his  followers,  the  most  just  and  virtuous  regulations  for 
their  conduct,  never  failed  to  procure  for  them,  through  the  influence  of 
the  sacred  deposit  consigned  to  him  by  his  father,  rain  and  moisture  for 
their  lands,  whenever  occasion  made  it  necessary.  This  stone  has  been 
denominated,  by  the  Arabs,  the  Hidjer-ul-mattyr,  lapis  imbifer,  or  rain- 
stone;  by  the  Persians,  Sang-yeddah,  aid-stone,  or  stone  of  power;  and, 
by  the  Turks,  Jeddah-taush.  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  same  stone  was 
preserved  among  the  Moghuls  and  0 Uzbeks,  possessing  the  same  myste- 
rious property,  to  the  days  of  the  author,  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century."  Major  David  Price's  Chronological  Retrospect,  &c., 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  457,  458. 
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Dwaraka.  From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  various 
calamities,  portents,  snakes,  dearth,*  plague, f  and  the 
like  began  to  prevail;  so  that  he  whose  emblem  is  Ga- 
ruda+  called  together  the  Yadavas,  with  Balabhadra 
and  Ugrasena,  and  recommended  them  to  consider 
how  it  was  that  so  many  prodigies  should  have  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time.  On  this,  Andhaka,  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  Yadu  race,  thus  spake:  "Wherever  Swa- 
phalka,§  the  father  of  Akrura,  dwelt,  there  famine, 
plague,  dearth,  and  other  visitations  were  unknown. 
Once,  when  there  was  want  of  rain  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kasiraja,  ||  Swaphalka  was  brought  there,  and  immedi- 
ately there  fell  rain  from  the  heavens.  1  It  happened, 
also,  that  the  queen  of  Kasiraja  conceived,  and  was 
quick  w4th  a  daughter;^*  but,  wdien  the  time  of  de- 
livery arrived,  the  child  issued  not  from  the  womb. 
Twelve  years  passed  away,  and  still  the  girl  was  un- 
born. Then  Kasiraja  spake  to  the  child,  and  said: 
'Daughter,  why  is  your  birth  thus  delayed?  Come 
forth.  I  desire  to  behold  you.  Why  do  you  inflict  this 
protracted  suffering  upon  your  mother?'  Thus  ad- 
dressed, the  infant  answered:  'If,  father,  you  will  pre- 
sent a  cow,  every  day,  to  the  Brahmans,  I  shall,  at  the 
end  of  three  years  more,  be  born.'  The  king,  ac- 
cordingly, presented,  daily,  a  cow  to  the  Brahmans; 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  damsel  came  into 

*  Andvnsht'i.  t  Maraka. 

X  Uragari,  in  the  original;  significatively,  'the  enemy  of  snakes.' 

§  For  his  origin,  vide  infra,  p.  94. 

]|  Corrected,  throughout,  from  "Kasiraja". 

f  "God  rained",  ^^  ^^^' 

**  Ascertained,  says  the  scholiast,  for  such,  by  means  of  astrology,  &c. 
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the  world.  Her  father  called  her  Gandlni;*  and  he 
subsequently  gave  her  to  Swaphalka,  when  he  came 
to  his  palace  for  his  benefit.  Gandini,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  gave  a  cow  to  the  Brahmans  every  day.  Akrura 
was  her  son  by  Swaphalka;  and  his  birth,  therefore, 
proceeds  from  a  combination  of  uncommon  excel- 
lence, f  When  a  person  such  as  he  is  is  absent  from 
us,  is  it  likely  that  famine,  pestilence,  and  prodigies  i 
should  fail  to  occur?  Let  him,  then,  be  invited  to  re- 
turn. The  faults  of  men  of  exalted  worth  must  not  be 
too  severely  scrutinized.  "§ 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Andhaka  the  elder,  ||  the 
Yadavas  sent  a  mission,  headed  by  Kesava,  Ugrasena, 
and  Balabhadra,  to  assure  Akrura  1  that  no  notice 
would  be  taken  of  any  irregularity  committed  by  him; 
and,  having  satisfied  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger, 
they  brought  him  back  to  Dwaraka.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  in  consequence  of  the  properties  of  the 
jewel,  the  plague,  dearth,  famine,  and  every  other  cal- 
amity and  portent  ceased.  Krishna,  observing  this, 
reflected,^  that  the  descent  of  Akrura  from  Gandini 

'  KfisLna's  reflecting,  tlie  commentator  observes,  is  to  be 
understood  of  him  only  as  consistent  with  the  account  here  given 
of  him,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  man ;  for,    as  he  was  omniscient. 


*  So  called  because  of  the  'cow'  given  away  'daily'  by  her  father. 

II  The  original  calls  him    "elder  of  the  Yadus",    'i|4c(^  4^  |f\ifc()4^ 
^  Called,  in  the  Sanskrit,  Swaphalki,  from  the  father,  Swaphalka. 
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and  !§waphalka  was  a  cause  wholly  disproportionate 
to  such  an  effect,  and  that  some  more  powerful  in- 
fluence must  be  exerted,  to  arrest  pestilence  and 
famine.  "Of  a  surety",  said  he  to  himself,  "the  great 
Syamantaka  jewel  is  in  his  keeping;  for  such,  I  have 
heard,  are  amongst  its  properties.  This  Akrura,  too, 
has  been  lately  celebrating  sacrifice  after  sacrifice:  his 
own  means  are  insufficient  for  such  expenses:  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  has  the  jewel."  Having  come 
to  this  conclusion,  he  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  Ya- 
davas  at  his  house,  under  the  pretext  of  some  festive 
celebration.*  When  they  were  all  seated,  and  the 
purport  of  their  assembling  had  been  explained,  and 
the  business  accomplished,  Krishnaf  entered  into  con- 
versation with  Akrura,  and,  after  laughing  and  joking, 
said  to  him:  "Kinsman,  you  are  a  very  prince  in  your 
liberality;  but  we  know  very  well,  that  the  precious 
jewel  which  was  stolen  by  Satadhanwant  was  de- 
livered, by  him,  to  you,  and  is  now  in  your  possession, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  this  kingdom.  §   So  let  it  remain. 

there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  reflect  or  reason.  Krishna, 
however,  appears,  in  this  story,  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  he  is  usually  represented;  and  the  adventure,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  detached  from  the  place  in  which  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  it, — the  narrative  of  his  life, — which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  next  Book. 

t  Janardana,  in  the  Sanskrit. 

*  Corrected  from  "Sudhanwan", — a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  presumably. 
But  vide  supra,  p.  83,  note  1, 
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We  all  derive  advantage  from  its  virtues.  But  Bala- 
bhadra  suspects  that  I  have  it;  and,  therefore,  out  of 
kindness  to  me,  show  it  (to  the  assembly)."  When 
Akriira,  who  had  the  jewel  with  him,  was  thus  taxed, 
he  hesitated  what  he  should  do.  "If  I  deny  that  I 
have  the  jewel,"  thought  he,  "they  will  search  my 
person,  and  find  the  gem  hidden  amongst  my  clothes. 
I  cannot  submit  to  a  search."  So  reflecting,  Akrura 
said  to  Narayana,  the  cause  of  the  whole  world:  "It 
is  true  that  the  Syamantaka  jewel  was  entrusted  to 
me  by  Satadhanwan.*  AVhen  he  went  from  hence,  I 
expected,  every  day,  that  you  would  ask  me  for  it; 
and  with  much  inconvenience,  therefore,  I  have  kept 
it  until  now.f  The  charge  of  it  has  subjected  me  to 
so  much  anxiety,  that  I  have  been  incapable  of  en- 
joying any  pleasure,  and  have  never  known  a  moment's 
ease.  Afraid  that  you  would  think  me  unfit  to  retain 
possession  of  a  jewel  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,  I  forbore  to  mention  to  you  its  being  in  my 
hands.  But  now  take  it,  yourself,  and  give  the  care  of 
it  to  whom  you  please."  Having  thus  spoken,  Akrura 
drew  forth,  from  his  garments,  a  small  gold  box,t  and 
took  from  it  the  jewel.  On  displaying  it  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Yadavas,  the  whole  chamber  where  they 
sat  was   illuminated  by  its  radiance.      "This",   said 


*  Here  we  find  Satadhaniis  again,  in  the  Sanskrit. 
+   Samudgaka. 
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Akriira,  "is  the  (Syamantaka)  gem,  which  was  con- 
signed to  me  by  Satadhanwan.  Let  him  to  whom  it 
belongs  now  take  it." 

When  the  Yadavas  beheld  the  jewel,  they  were 
filled  with  astonishment,  and  loudly  expressed  their 
delight.  Balabhadra  immediately  claimed  the  jewel, 
as  his  property  jointly  with  Achyuta,  as  formerly 
agreed  upon;*  whilst  Satyabhama  demanded  it,  as  her 
right,  as  it  had,  originally,  belonged  to  her  father. 
Between  these  two,  Krishna  considered  himself  as  an 
ox  between  the  two  wheels  of  a  cart,  f  and  thus  spake 
to  Akrura,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Yadavas:  "This 
jewel  has  been  exhibited  to  the  assembly,  in  order  to 
clear  my  reputation.  It  is  the  joint  right  of  Balabhadra 
and  myself,  and  is  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Sat- 
yabhama. But  this  jewel,  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  should  be  taken  charge  of  by  a  person 
who  leads  a  life  of  perpetual  continence.  If  worn  by 
an  impure  individual,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Now,  as  I  have  sixteen  thousand  wives,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  have  the  care  of  it.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Satyabhama  will  agree  to  the  conditions  that  would 
entitle  her  to  the  possession  of  the  jewel; t  and,  as 
to  Balabhadra,  he  is  too  much  addicted  to  wine  and 
the  pleasures  of  sense  to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial.  We 
are,  therefore,  oat  of  the  question;  and  all  the  Yada- 


Tf^  I     Bala  and  Satya  are  the  proper  names  that  here  occur. 
+  '^f^  ^fTWSr^TTT  I      The  original  has  nothing  more. 
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vas,  Balabhadra,  Satyabhaina,*  and  myself  request  you, 
most  bountiful  Akrura,  to  retain  the  care  of  the  jewel, 
as  you  have  done  hitherto,  for  the  general  good:  for 
you  are  qualified  to  have  the  keeping  of  it;  and,  in 
your  hands,  it  has  been  productive  of  benefit  to  the 
country.  You  must  not  decline  compliance  with  our 
request."  Akrura,  thus  urged,  accepted  the  jewel,  and, 
thenceforth,  wore  it,  publicly,  round  his  neck,  where 
it  shone  with  dazzling  brightness;  and  Akrura  moved 
about  like  the  sun,  wearing  a  garland  of  light. 

He  who  calls  to  mind  the  vindication  f  of  (the 
character  of)  Krishna t  from  false  aspersions  shall 
never  become  the  subject  of  unfounded  accusation  in 
the  least  degree,  and,  living  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
senses,  shall  be  cleansed  from  every  sin.  ^ 

'  The  story  of  the  Syamantaka  gem  occurs  in  the  Bhagavata,  § 
Vayu,  Matsya,  Brahma,  and  Hari  Variisa,  ||  and  is  alluded  to  in 
other  Puranas.  *II  It  may  be  considered  as  one  common  to  the 
whole  series.  Independently  of  the  part  borne,  in  it,  by  Krishna, 
it  presents  a  curious  and,  no  doubt,  a  faithful,  picture  of  ancient 
manners, — in  the  loose  self-government  of  a  kindred  clan,  in  the 
acts  of  personal  violence  which  are  committed,  in  the  feuds 
which  ensue,  in  the  public  meetings  which  are  held,  and  the  part 
that  is  taken,  by  the  elders  and  by  the  women,  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  community. 

*  Here  again  called  Satya,  in  the  original. 
f  Kshdland,  literally,  'washing'. 

*  Substituted,  by  the  Translator,  for  Bhagavat. 
§  X.,  LVI.  and  LVII. 

II  Chapters  XXXVIII.  and  XXXIX. 

^  The  version  of  the  story  given  in  the  preceding  pages  is  much  fuller 
than  that  of  any  other  Puraiia  I  have  examined. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Descendants  of  Sini,  of  Anamitra,  of  Swaplialka  and  Chitraka,  of 
Andhaka.  The  children  of  Devaka  and  Ugrasena.  The  de- 
scendants ofBhajamana.  Children  of  Sura:  his  son  Vasudeva: 
his  daughter  Pfitha  married  to  Pai'idu:  her  children,  Yudhish- 
thira  and  his  brothers;  also  Kariia,  by  Aditya.  The  sons  of 
Paridu  by  Madri.  Husbands  and  children  of  Sura's  other 
daughters.     Previous  births  of  Sisupala. 

THE  younger  brother*  of  Anamitra f  was  Sini;t 
his  son  was  Satyaka;  his  son  was  Yiiyudhana,  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Satyaki;  his  son  was  Asanga;§ 
his  son  was  Tuni;^||  his  son  was  Yugandhara.  ^  These 
princes  were  termed  Saineyas.f 

'   Bhuti:  Vayu.    Kuiii:  Bhagavata.*"    Dyumni:  Matsya.ff 
-   The  Agni  makes  these,   all,   brother's  sons  of  Satyaka,   and 
adds  another,  Kishabha,  the  father  of  Swaphalka. 


•  'Son',  according  to  two  MSS.  f    Vide  supra,  p.  73. 

+  This  Sini,  according  to  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XXIV.,  13,  was 
son  of  Anamitra.  The  same  work,  in  the  stanza  immediately  preceding 
that  just  referred  to,  recognizes  the  Sini  of  our  text,— a  brother  of  Anamitra. 

The  Kurma-p.,  also, — vide  supra,  p.  74,  note  * , — speaks  of  two  Sinis : 

Here,  Sini  is  youngest  son  of  Anamitra,  son  of  Vrishui. 
From  this  the   Vdyu-purdna  differs  slightly: 

According  to  this,  Sini  was  son  of  Anamitra,  youngest  son  of  Vrishni. 

The  Ling a-pur ana ,  Prior  Section,  LXIX.,  15,  knows  only  one  Sini, 
the  youngest  son  of  Vrishiii.  (?) 

§  Variants:  Sanga,  Sanjaya,  and  Asima.     Jaya:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

II  Kuni,  in  one  MS.;  Srii'ii,  in  another. 

%  The  Vdyu-purdna  calls  them  Bhautyas,  as  being  descendants  of  Bhiiti. 

**  And  so  in  the  Linga-purdna. 

W  Bhiimi,   in  the  Harivaiida,   which  here  wants   a  stanza,   in   the  Cal- 
cutta edition. 
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In  the  family  of  Anamitra,  Prisni*  was  born;  his 
son  was  Swaphalka,^  the  sanctity  of  whose  character  f 
has  been  described:  the  younger  brother  of  Swaphalka 
was  named  Chitraka.t  Swaphalka  had,  by  Gandini, 
besides     Akriira,     Upamadgu,§    Mfidura,||     Arime- 


*  The  authorities  are  not  agreed  here.  Swaphalka,  IF  according 
to  the  Agni,  as  just  remarked,  comes  from  Sini,  the  son  of  Ana- 
mitra. The  Bhagavata,  instead  of  Prisni,  has  Vrishni,  son  of 
Anamitra;**  the  Brahma ff  and  Hari  Variisa+t  have  Vrishni;  and 
the  Agni,  Pfishni,  son  of  Yudhajit.  §§  The  Matsya  also  makes 
Yudhcijit  the  ancestor  of  Akriira,  through  Rishabha  and  Jayanta. 
Yudliajit,  in  the  Brahma,  &c.,  is  the  son  of  Kroshtri.  ||  j| 


*  Yi'ishiii,  in  four  MSS.       f  "Sanctity  of  character"  is  for  prabhdva. 

I  Chitraratha:  Bhagavata-purdna.  According  to  the  Linga-purdna, 
Chitraka  was  son  of  Suniitra. 

§  Two  MSS.  give  Uiiamangu,  as  in,  for  instance,  the  Vdyu-purdna; 
which  then  has  Mangu,  as  has  the  Brahma-purdna. 

Several  of  the  notes  that  follow  should  be  compared  together,  and 
with  note  ^  in  p.  96,  infra. 

II  Also  read  Mridara  and  Mfidn.     The  Brahma-purdna  has  Madnra. 

%  According  to  the  Linga-purdna,  Swaphalka  was  son  of  Yudhajit, 
son  of  a  son  of  Madri.  This  unnamed  son,  the  commentator  says,  was 
Devamiclhusha;  and  he  explains  the  term  Varshiii,  applied  to  Swaphalka, 
as  signifying   "fonnder  of  the  Vrishni  family".     The  text  is  as  follows: 

?TT^T:  ^fT^  ^^%  f  ffr  ^Tf^^\JTf^fT:  I 

Comment:    TH^T:     ^^    ^?ft^^^^^lT^^5^^     ^if^fi: 

**  Vrishni  was  Anamitra's  third  son,   according  to  the  Puraiia  referred 
to:  IX.,  XXIV.,  14. 
ft  My  MS,  gives  Pi'ishui,  son  of  Yudhajita.  XX  SI.  1908. 

§§  The   Vdyu-purdna  has: 

Compare  the  first  verse  of  the  stanza  quoted  in  note  IF,  above;  and  see 
the  IlarivaiUa,  si.  2080.  ||||    Vide  supra,  p.  73,  note  3,  ad finem- 
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jaya,*  Giri,  Kshattropakshattra,f  Satraglina,t  Ari- 
marclana,  §  Dharmadhrik,  i|  Dfishtasarman,  1  Gandha- 
mocha,  Avalia,*'"  and  Prativaha.^ff  He  had,  also,  a 
daughter,  Sutara.++ 


'   The  different  authorities  vary  in  the  reading  of  these  names, 


*  Professor  Wilson  bad  "Sarimejaya";  his  Hindu-niade  English  version, 
''Ravi,  Sarinjaya,"  preceded  by  "Mrida".  The  original,  - TT^X^f^lTT- 
fT^^^'^T*,  might  be  resolved  into  "Mrida,  Ravisa,  Arimejaya":  but  that 
this  is  corrupt  appears  from  the  high  authority  of  the  Vdyu-purdria, 
■which  reads : 

t  These  names  are  written,  in  the  original,  as  one  long  compound; 
and  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  we  should  here  read  "Kshattra, 
Upakshattra".  'Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  translation  has  "Girikshetra, 
Upakshetra".  One  MS.  gives  Kshattropeta.  The  Vchju-purdna  gives,  plainly, 
Girirakslias  and  Yaksha. 

X   Satruhan :  Brahma-purdna. 

§  Three  MSS.  have  Avimardana.  Tho  Vdyu-purdna  seems  to  give 
Parimardana. 

II  Dharmabhrit:    Vdyu-purdfia  and  Brahina-pu7'dna. 

%  Corrected  from  "Dhrisht'asarman".     One  MS.  has  Drisht'adharma. 

**  Professor  Wilson  had,  instead  of  two  names,  "Gandhamojavaha"; 
and  all  my  MSS.  but  one — which  has  Gaudhamohavaha, — might  be  read 
to  yield  Gandhamojavaha.  There  is  little  risk  in  the  alteration  which  I 
have  ventured;  as  the   Vdyu-purdna  has 

******    ^li^Tft^^^TXTT;:  I 

ft  In  the  Brahma-purdna  there  are,  hereabouts,  in  my  single  MS.,  many 
partly  undecipherable,  and  yet  indubitable,  variations  from  the  Viahnu- 
purdi'ia.  The  Harivaihia  adds  to  our  Parana,  with  reference  to  the 
chapter  under  annotation,  not  a  few  particulars  which  it  has  seemed 
scarcely  worth  while  to  swell  the  notes  by  transcribing,  particularly  as 
that  work  is  so  easily  accessible. 

XX  The  Vdyu-purdna  calls  her  Vasudeva.  See  the  Sanskrit  quotation 
in  note  **,  above.  In  the  Linga-purdna,  her  name  is  Sudhara,  according 
to  my  MSS.;  in  the  Ilarivama,  Sundari.  .        . 
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Devavat  and  Upadeva*  were  the  sons  of  Akriira.f 
The  sons  of  Chitrakat  were  Prithu  and  Viprithu,  § 
and  many  others/    Andhaka||  had  four  sons,    Ku- 

thougli  they  generally  concur  in  the  number.  H 

'  The  Matsya  and  Padma  call  them  sons  of  Akriira,  but,  no 
doubt,  incorrectly.** 


•  Instead  of  these  two  names,  one  MS.  has  Deva  and  Anupadeva, 
as  has  Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  translation.  The  Brahma-purdna  gives 
Yastudeva  and  Upadeva;   the  Harivamsa,  Prasena  and  Upadeva. 

f  His  wife,  according  to  the  Linga-purdna,  Brahma-purdna,  and  Ha- 
rivaiida,  is  Ugraseni. 

I  Corrected  from  "Chitrika". 

§  Corrected  from  "Vipritha".    Vidiiratha:  Bhdgavata-purdna, 

II  The  Vdyu-purdna  has  Satyaka. 

«^f  The  Linga-purdna  has,  in  my  MSS.:  Akriira,  Upamangu,  Mangu, 
Vrita,  Janamejaya,  Girirakshas,  Upaksha,  Satrnghna,  Arimardana,  Dharma- 
bhrit,  Vfisht'adharma,  Godhana,  Vara,  Avaha,  and  Prativaha.  The  Hari- 
vamsa, si.  1916 — 1918,  has,  in  my  best  MSS.:  Akriira,  Upamangu,  Mangu, 
Mridara,  Arimejaya,  Arikshipa,  Upeksha,  Satrughna,  Arimardana,  Dharma- 
dhrik,  Yatidharman,  Gfidhramojandhaka,  Avaha, Prativaha.  In  ^l.  2083—2085, 
■we  find  Madura  for  Mridara,  Girikshipa  for  Arikshipa,  Akshepa  for  Upeksha, 
Satruhan  for  Satrughna,  Dharmabhfit  for  Dharmadhrik,  and  Dharmin  for 
Yatidharman.  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  has :  Akriira,  Asanga,  Sarameya, 
Mridura,  Mfiduvid  (or  Mfiduri),  Giri,  Dharmavfiddha,  Sukarman,  Kshetro- 
peksha,  Arimardana,  Satrughna,  Gandhamada,  Pratibahu.  The  Brahma- 
purdna  has,  with  other  names,  Arimejaya,  Avaha,  and  Prativaha.  The 
readings  of  the  Vdyu-purdna,  scattered  through  the  preceding  notes,  are 
especially  deserving  of  attention. 

There  is  little  doubt,  that,  of  all  the  Puraiias,  the  Vdyu-purdtia  generally 
presents,  in  their  oldest  extant  Paurauik  form,  the  particulars  that  make 
up  the  works  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

**  In  the  Vdyu-purdna  they  are  called  Prithu,  Viprithu,  Aswagriva, 
Aswabahu,  Suparswaka,  Gaveshaiia,  Arisht'anemi,  As'wa,  Suvarman, 
Dharmabhi'it,  Abhiimi,  and  Bahubhiimi.  In  the  Linga-purdna  we  read: 
Viprithu,  Prithu,  Aswagriva,  Subahu,  Sudhasiika,  Gaveshaiia,  Arishfa- 
uemi,  Aswa,  Dharma,  Dharmabhi'it,  Subhiimi,  and  Bahubhiimi.  Much  the 
same  persons  are  named  in  the  Brahma-purdna,  where  they  are  called 
sons  of  Sumitra.  The  list  slightly  differs,  again,  in  the  Harivauda,  ^l. 
1920,  1921;  2087—2089. 
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kura,*Bhajamana,  Suchi.^  Kambalabarhisha.f  The  son 
of  Kukura  was  Vfishta;':  his  son  was  Kapotaroman ; 
his  son  was  Viloman;^§  his  son  was  Bhava/  who 
Avas  also  called  Chandanodakadunclabhi;M| — he  was  a 


'  Samin:1I  Vayu.  Sasi:  Matsya.  Sini :  Agni.**  This  last 
makes  them  the  sons  of  Babhva,   and  calls  the  first  Sundara. 

2  Vrishni:  Bhagavata,tt  Vayu,  Matsya.  &c.*t  Dlirishta: 
Agni.    Dhrishnu:  Brahma,  §§  Hari  Vamsa. 

^  The  Bhagavata  puts  Viioman  first.  The  Linga  makes  it  an 
epithet  of  Kapotaroman;  saying  he  was  Vilomaja,  'irregularly 
begotten.'  In  place  of  Viioman,  we  have  Raivata,  Vayu;|||l 
Taittiri,  Matsya;  Tittiri,  Agni. HI 

*  Nava:  Agni.  Bala:  Linga.**"  Nala:  Matsya.  Tamas: 
Kiirma.    Anu :  Bhagavata. 

*  The   Matsya,   Vayu,   and   Agni  agree   with   our    text.     The 


*   Corrected,  here  and  below,  from  '^lukkura",  which  I  find  nowhere. 
The    Vdyu-jjurdi'ia  has  Kakuda. 

t  Corrected  from  "Kambalavarhish". 

I   la  oue  MS.  is  Dhrishta ;  in  another,  Vi'isht'i. 

§   One  MS.  here  inserts  Taittiri;  another,  Taitiri. 

]]  The   ordinary    reading,   that  followed  by  the  Translator,    is:   ^?^^- 

^<1T  ^^^'^'^^^^=R^"=^f^^ ;  and  the  scholiast  has:  H^^'sT^- 
^tnTTTT  '5^^^<<*^«^r^:  I  Bnt  I  find,  in  one  MS.,  ^icj^^l^iT 
^T'^^'^t  I  cf'^T^«^'^T'T^'^«^f^^  which  makes  Chandauanakadun- 
dubhi  son  of  Bhava;  and  another  MS.  has,  by  corrnption,  xj  n^ «i\  •TT'T- 
bh^v^fi?:  I  The  Vdyu-purdna  exhibits  Chandanodakadundubhi,  making 
him  son  of  Revata ;  and  the  Linga-purd/la  gives  Chandananakadundubhi. 

^  Corrected  from  "Sami". 

**  S'ama,    in   my    MS.   of   the   Brahma-purdna.     The   Harivaihsa   has, 
in   different  MSS.,  Sama  and  Sami. 

tt  Vahni  is  the  name  I  there  find. 

\X  As  the  Linga-purdna. 

§§  I  find  VrishA". 

Jlll  Revata,  in  my  MSS.     Vilomaka:  Linga-purdiia. 

^^  Also  the  Brahma-purdna. 

♦♦*  Nala  is  the  name,  in  all  my  MSS. 

IV.  7 
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friend  of  the  Gandharva  Tumburu;* — his  son  was 
Abhijit;f  his  son  was  Punarvasu;t  his  son  was 
Ahuka;§  and  he  had,  also,  a  daughter,  named  Ahuki. 
The  sons  of  Ahuka  were  Devaka  and  Ugrasena.  || 
The  former  had  four  sons,  Devavat,  Upadeva,1I  Su- 
deva,  and  Devarakshita;**  and  seven  daughters,  Vrika- 
deva,ff  Upadeva,  U  Devarakshita,  Srideva,  Santideva, 
Sahadeva,§§  and  Devaki:j|j]  all  the  daughters  were 
married  to  Vasudeva.llt  The  sons  of  Ugrasena  were 
Kaiiisa,  Nyagrodha,    Sunaman,***   Kanka,   Sanku,fff 

Linga,  Padma,  and  Kutnia  read  Anakadundubhi  as  a  synonym 
of  Bala.  The  Brahma  and  Hari  Van'isa  have  no  such  name,  but 
here  insert  Punarvasu,   son  of  Taittiri.  tt+     The  Bhagavata  has  a 


*    Variant:  Tumbaiu.     See  Vol.  II.,    pp.  284—293. 
t  The    Vdyu-purdim  has  Abhijita. 

I   One  of  my  MSS.   inverts  the  order   of  Abhijit  and    Punarvasu;   and 
so  do  the  Brahma-'piiruna  and  the  Harivaiida. 

§  The   Vayu-purdna  gives  him  two  brothers,    Bahuvat  and  Ajita. 
1[  In  the    Vdyu-purdna,  Ahuka  has  a  third  son,  Dhriti. 
^  One  MS.  has  Deva  and  Anupadeva. 
**  Devavardhana :  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
If  Vrishadeva:  Linga-purdi'ia. 

\X  One  of  my  MSS.  has   Upadevi;    also,   for   some   of  the    names   that 
follow,  Sridevi,  Santidevi,  and  Sahadevi. 
§§  Mahadeva,  in  one  copy. 

III!  In  the  Bhdgavata-purdna  they  are  Dhritadeva,  Santideva,  Upadeva, 
Srideva,  Devarakshita,  Sahadeva,  Devaki.  See,  further,  the  HarivaiMa, 
si.  2026,  2027. 

^^  Ilere  ends  the  genealogical  portion  of  the  Linga-purdna,  —  Prior 
Section,  LXIX  ,  42, — with  these  words: 

***  Variant:  Sunaltha. 

ftf  Four  MSS.  have  Sanku;  one,  Sanka.  The  Brahina-purdna  has  Su- 
bhushana. 

ttt  See  note  t,  above. 
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Subhiimi,*  Rashtrapa]a,f  Yuddhamushti,t  and  Tush- 
timat;§  and  his  daughters  ||  were  Kamsa,  Kaihsa- 
vati,  Sutanu,  t  Rashtrapah',  and  Kanki.''* 

The  son  of  Bhajamana^  was  Viduratha;ff  his  son 
was  Sura;tt  his  son  was  Samin;^§§  his  son  was  Prati- 
kshattra;"*  his  son  was  Swayaiiibhoja;*  his  son  was 
Hridika,  ||||  who  had  Kritavarman,  Satadhanus,  lit  Deva- 

different  series,  or:  Aim,  Audbaka,  Duiidubbi,  Arijit, ***  Pu- 
narvasu,  Abuka. 

'  Tbis  Bbajamana  is  tbe  son  of  Andbaka,  according  to  all  tbe 
best  autborities:  so  tbe  Padnia  calls  tbis  braiicb  the  Andhakas. 
Tbe  Agni  makes  bini  tbe  son  of  Babbru. 

*  Vata,  Nivata,  Samin  :  Vayu.  f  f  f 

•''   Sonaswa:  Matsya.     Sonaksba:  Padma.     Sini :  Bbagavata. 

^   Bbojaka:  Agni.     Bboja:  Padma. 


*    Swabliumi,  the  reading  of  Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  translation,  oc- 
curs in  three  MSS. ;  Kusimii,  in  one.     .Snbii:  Bhagavata-purdila. 

t  Here  the   Vdyu-purdna  inserts  Sutanu. 

\    Corrected    from    "  Yuddhanuisht'hi".      One    MS.    has    Yuddhasrisht'i. 
Srisht'i:  Bhagavata-furdna. 

§  Instead  of  these   last    two    names,    the    Vdyu-purdna   has   Yuddha, 
Tushfa,  and  Pushfimat. 

II  They  are    called,   in    the   Vdyu-purdna,  Karmavati,   Dharmavati,  Sa- 
tankru(?),  Rasht'rapala,  and  Kahla(?). 

^  Siirabhii:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

'*   Kanka,  in  two  MSS.,  as  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

For  these  sons  and  daughters,  see  the  Jlarivaihm,  il.  2028,  2029. 
ft  See   Vol.  III.,  p.  268,   note  *;   also,  infra,   Chapter  XX.,    near  the 
beginning. 

++  The    Vdyu-purdna  gives   him   a  brother,    Rasht'radhideva  or  Rajya- 
dhideva. 
§§  Bhajamana:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

II II  Hridika:  Bhdgavata-purdna.  "jjl^  Satadbanwan:   Vdyu-purdna. 

***  I  find  Aridyota. 

ttt  I  there  find  six  other  brothers :  Soui,  Swetavahana,  Gadavarman,  Ni- 
tana,  6akru,   and  Sakrajit 
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inidhusha,*   and  others.^     Sura,   the  son  of  Devamf- 
dhusha,'^  was  married  to  Marisha,f  and  had,  by  her, 


'    Ten  sons:  Matsya,  &c. t 

^  Devarlia :  §  Vayu,  Padma,  Agni,  and  Matsya  ;||  and  a  dif- 
ferent series  follows,  or:  Kambalabarhisha,  If  Asaniaujas,  Saniau- 
jas,  Sudainshtra,  **  Suvasa,  Dhrishta,  Ananiitra,ff  Nighna,  Sattra- 
jit.t+  They  all  make  Vasudeva  the  son  of  Si'ira,  however;  but 
the  three  first  leave  it  doubtful  whether  that  fSi'ira  was  the  son 
of  Bhajaniana,  or  not.  The  Bhiigavata  and  Brahma  agree  with 
the  text,  which  is,  probably,  correct.  The  Brahma  has  Sura,  son 
of  Devamidhusha;§§  although  it  does  not  specify  the  latter 
amongst  the  sons  of  Hiidika. 


*  In  one  MS.,  Devarhaiia,  and  with  Devamiflha  just  below:  the  latter 
is  the  name  in  the  B/idxjavata-purd/'ia.  Another  MS.  has  Devamidha,  and 
then  Devaiuidhaka. 

t  In  the    V dyu-'purdna  we  read,   according  to  my  MSS.: 

It  is,  thus,  stated,  that  Devamiclhu.sha  was  son  of  Siira  and  Mashi. 
This  Siira  seems  to  be  the  one  named  a  little  above. 

By  Asmaki,  Sara  had  Devamiclhusha,  it  is  stated  just  before  the  line 
quoted. 

+  As  the  Vdyu-purdna,  my  MSS.  of  which  are,  here,  so  incorrect,  that 
I  scruple  to  conjecture  their  readings.  Ten  sons  are  named  in  the  Ha- 
rivamia,  il.  203C,  '20:57. 

§  Mention  is  made  of  this  reading,  as  a  variant,  by  the  commentator 
on  the    Vishnu-pur dna. 

II  See  note  *,  above. 

^  Corrected  from  "Kambalavarhish". 
**  Corrected  from  "Sudanstra". 
ft  I  find  Anumitra. 

++  In  the  Vdyu-purdna,  at  least  according  to  my  MSS.,  there  are  un- 
deniable traces,  through  a  haze  of  misscription,  of  several  names  quite 
different  from  those  here  given.     Also  see  the  Harivamia,  il.  2038,  et  seq. 

For  the  name  Sattrajit,  vide  supra,  p.  74,  note  +. 
§§  Corrected  from  "Devamidhush".     In  the  Harivamia,  U.  1922,  1923, 
Sura    is    son    of   Devamiclhusha   and   Asmaki,    and   Vasudeva    is    son    of 
Siira  and  Bhojya. 


+ 
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ten  sons.  On  the  birth  of  Vasudeva,  who  was  one  of 
these  sons,  the  gods,  to  whom  the  future  is  manifest,* 
foresaw  that  the  divine  being  f  would  take  a  human 
form  in  his  family;  and,  thereupon,  they  sounded,  with 
joy,  the  drums  of  heaven:  from  this  circumstance, 
Vasudeva  was  also  called  Anakadundubhi.  ^  His 
brothers  were  Devabhaga,  Devasravas,  §  Anadhrishti,! 
Karundhaka,  Vatsabalaka,  ^  Si'injaya,  "^*  Syama,ff  Sa- 
mika,t+  and  Gandusha;§§  and  his[|||  sisters  were  Pritha, 
Srutadeva,  Srutakirtti,  Srutasravas,  and  Rajadhidevi. 

Sura  had  a  friend  named  Kuntibhoja,  tif  to  whom, 
as  he  had  no  children,  he  presented,  in  due  form,  his 
daughter  Pritha.  ***     She  was  married  to  Pandu,  and 

'    Anaka,  a  larger,  and  Dundubhi,  a  smaller,  drum. 


f  Bhagavat. 

+   Insert  'nine',  following  the  original. 
§  Devastava,  in  one  copy. 

II  One  MS.  has  Anavfisht'i;   another,    Ailhi'isht'a.      Anadnshi(?):    Vnyu- 
purdna. 
^  In  one  MS.  the  name  is  Vatsandhamaka ;  in  another,  Vaiiisavanaka. 
**  The  last  three  names  are,  in  the  Vdyu-purdna,  Kada,  Nandana,  and 
Bhrinjin,  as  best  I  can  read  them. 
tt  Equivalent  variant:  Syamaka. 
++  The   Vdyu-purdna  seems  to  give  Sanika. 

§§  Devabhaga,  Devasravas,  Anaka,    Si'injaya,    Syamaka,  Kanka,  Samfka, 
Vatsaka,   Vrika:     Bluujavata-purdna.      See,    fnrther,   the   llarivaiida,   il. 
1926—1928. 
III!  Insert   'five';    for    the   Sanskrit    has:    "q^^^T^^   X?^  ^f'l^ 

^^  Kunti,    in    two    MSS.:    and    this    is    the    name    in    the  Bhdgavata- 
purdrla,  &c. 

***  The  following  is   taken   from   the   Bhdgavata-purdna,    IX.,   XXIV., 
31  —  35: 
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bore  him  Yudhishthira,  Bhima,*  and  Arjiina,  who 
were,  in  fact,  the  sons  of  the  deities  Dharma,  Vayu 
(Air),  and  Indra.  f  Whilst  she  was  yet  unmarried,  also, 
she  had  a  son :  named  Karna,  begotten  by  the  divine 
Aditya§  (the  Sun).     Pandn  had  another  wife,  named 


^«fN  ^^^  ^f^  ^T^^  Wt^  ^T^^  I 
^f^^^T  ^  1^^  ^^Tt  ^  ^Tt2I^  II 
Tf^  fl^t  ^  ^TtTT-er  ^M  f^f  f^^  Iff-  I 

^^:  ^'nT-  ^^%  f^^^  T^  HT^n::  ii 

Burnoufs  translation  of  this  passage  is  subjoined: 

"Pfitha  avait  re?u  de  Durvasas  satisfait  un  charme  capable  de  faire 
apparaitre  les  Dieux  a  sa  voix ;  un  jour  Pi'itha  voulant  essaj  er  la  force 
de  ce  charme,  appela  le  brillant  soleil. 

"Le  Dieu  lui  apparut  aussitot;  mais  frappee  d'etonnement  a  sa  vue, 
Pritha  lui  dit:  C'est  uniquement  pour  essayer  ce  charme  que  je  t'ai  ap- 
pele,  6  Dieu;  va,  et  pardonne-raoi  ma  curiosite. 

"Ma  presence  ne  pent  etre  sterile,  o  femme;  c'est  pourquoi  je  desire 
te  rendre  mere;  mais  je  ferai  en  sorte,  6  belle  fille,  que  ta  virginite  n'en 
souffre  pas. 

"Ayant  ainsi  parle,  le  Dieu  da  soleil  eut  commerce  avec  Pritha;  et 
apres  I'avoir  rendue  mere,  il  remouta  au  ciel;  la  jeune  fille  mit  aussitot 
au  monde  un  enfant  male  qui  resplendissait  comme   un  second  soleil. 

"Pritha  abandonna  cet  enfant  dans  les  eaux  du  fleuve,  parce  qu'elle 
craignait  les  mauvais  discours  du  peuple;  Paiulu  ton  aieui,  ce  monarque 
plein  d'un  vertueux  hero'isme,  prit  ensuite  la  jeune  iille  pour  femme," 

*  Variant :  Bhimasena. 

t  The  two  last  names  are  Anila  and  Sakra,  in  the  Sanskrit. 

+  oti|»n*T'.  ^'^'^  the  original  calls  him.  In  the  Laws  of  the  Mdnavas, 
IX.,  172,  the  Term  kdniiia  is  applied  to  the  son  of  an  unmarried  woman 
■who  subsequently  becomes  the  wife  of  her  lover. 

§  Substituted,  by  the  Translator,  for  Bhaswat  or  Bhaskara;  for  the 
MSS.  allow  an  option. 
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Madri,  who  had,  by  the  twin  sons  of  Aditya,  Nasatya 
and  Dasra,  two  sons,  Nakula  and  Sahadeva.  ^ 

Srutadeva  was  married  to  the  Karusha  (prince) 
Vriddhasarman,  and  bore  him  the  fierce  Asura* 
Dantavaktra.f  Dhfishtaketu,+  Raja  of  Kaikeya,^§ 
married  Srutakirtti,  and  had,  by  her,  Santardana  and 
four  other  sons,!!  known  as  the  five  Kaikeyas.  Jaya- 
sena,t  king  of  Avanti, '^^  married  Rajadhidevi,  and  had 
Vinda  and  Anuvinda.ff    Srutasravas  was  wedded  to 

'  The  Mahdbharata  +t  is  the  best  authority  for  these  circum- 
stances. 

*  The  Padma  calls  him  king  of  Kashmir. 


*   Mahdsura. 

t  The  Vdyu-purdna  does  not  call  him  an  Asiira,  but  king  of  the 
Kariishas : 

+  Unnamed  alike  in  the  text  and  in  the  commentary.  The  Translator 
seems  to  have  taken  his  appellation  from  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX., 
XXIV.,  37. 

§  Kekaya,  in  two  MSS.  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  has  Kaikaya;  also, 
"five  Kaikayas",  just  below. 

II  In  the  Vdyu-purd/ia,  they  are  called  Chekitana,  Brihatkshattra,  Vinda, 
and  Anuvinda;  the  last  two  being  entitled  '^T^^T  ("^T^'^T?)-  That 
Purana,  in  my  MSS.,  —  which,  perhaps,  have  omitted  something,  —  make 
no  mention  of  the  husband  or  children  of  Rajadhidevi. 

^  Here,  again,  Professor  Wilson  has  supplemented  the  original, — probably 
by  the  aid  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XXIV.,  38.  It  is  observable 
that  the  names  of  Jayasena's  two  sons  are  not  specified  there. 

**  The  original  has  "^T^'tSTt,  "of  Avanti",  the  country;  and  the 
term  applies  to  Vinda  and  Anuvinda.  Some  MSS.  have  "^T'^^T- 
Compare  note  j|,  above. 

ft  Corrected  from  "Anavinda". 

++  Particularly  in  the  Adi-parvan:  see  the  references  in  Messrs.  Boht- 
lingk  and  Roth's  Sanskrit-  Wdrterhuch. 

Our  text  above  is,  in  part,  substantially  repeated  in  Chapter  XX.  of 
this  Book. 
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Damaghosha,*  Raja  of  Chedi,  and  bore  him  Sisupala/ 
This  prince  was,  in  a  former  existence,  the  un- 
righteous but  vahant  monarch  f  of  the  Daityas,  Hi- 
ranyakasipu,t  who  was  killed  by  the  divine  guardian 
of  creation,  (in  the  man-lion  Avatara).  He  w^as,  next, 
the  ten-headed  §  (sovereign,  Ravana),  whose  une- 
qualled |i  prow^ess,  strength,  and  power  w^ere  overcome 
by  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds,  (Rama).  Having  been 
killed  by  the  deity  in  the  form  of  Raghava,  he  had 
long  enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  virtues,  in  exemption 
from  an  embodied  state,  but  had  now  received  birth, 
once  more,  as  Sisupala,  the  son  of  Damaghosha,  king 
of  Chedi.  1  In  this  character,"""^  he  renewed,  with 
greater  inveteracy  than  ever,  his  hostile  hatred  towards 
the  god  surnamed  Pundarikaksha,ff  a  portion  of  the 

'    The   Brahma  Purana   and   Hari   Vamsatt   make    Srutadeva 
mother  of  Sisupala;  and  Prithukirtti,  of  Dantavakti'a. 


*  Called,  in  the   Vdyu-purdim,  a  rdjarshi. 

f  Purusha. 

X  See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  34,  et  seq. 

§  Dasanana,  in  the  Sanskrit:  see  the  next  chapter.  I  have  supplied 
the  parentheses  that  follow. 

Dasagriva  is,  in  a  corresponding  passage,  the  epithetical  name  of  Ra- 
vana, in  the  Vdyu-purdna. 

II  Akshata. 

t+  The    original  has   Puudarikanayana,   a   synonym   of  Puiiflarikaksha; 
on  the  signification  of  which,  see  Vol,  I.,  p.  2,  note  1. 
XX  ^l.  1930—1932. 
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supreme  being,  who  had  descended  to  lighten  the 
burthens  of  the  earth,  and  was,  in  consequence,  slain 
by  him.  But,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  thoughts 
being  constantly  engrossed  by  the  supreme  being,  Si- 
supala  was  united  with  him,  after  death:*  for  the  lord 
giveth  to  those  to  wdiom  he  is  favourable  whatever 
they  desire;  and  he  bestows  a  heavenly  and  exalted 
station  even  upon  those  whom  he  slays  in  his  dis- 
pleasure. 


*  <T^^  ^^jT^m  I 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Explanation  of  the  reason  why  Sisupala,  in  his  previous  births 
as  Hiranyakasipu  and  Ravaiia,  was  not  identified  with  Vishnu, 
on  being  slain  by  him,  and  was  so  identified,  when  killed  as 
Sisupala.  The  wives  of  Vasudeva :  his  children:  Balarama 
and  Krishna  his  sons  by  Devaki:  born,  apparently,  of  Rohiiii 
and  Yasoda.  The  wives  and  children  of  Krishna.  Multitude  of 
the  descendants  of  Yadu. 

MAITREYA.— Most  eminent  of  all  who  cultivate 
piety,  I  am  curious  to  hear  from  you,  and  you  are 
able  to  explain  to  me,  how  it  happened,  that  the  same 
being  who,  when  killed,  by  Vishnu,  as  Hiranyakasipu 
and  Ravana,  obtained  enjoyments  which,  though 
scarcely  attainable  by  the  immortals,  were  but  tem- 
porary, should  have  been  absorbed  into  the  eternal 
Hari,  when  slain,  by  him,  in  the  person  of  Sisupala.* 

Parasara.— When  the  divine  author  of  the  creation, 
preservation,  and  destruction  of  the  universe  accom- 
plished the  death  of  Hiranyakasipu,  he  assumed  a  body 
composed  of  the  figures  of  a  lion  and  a  man;f  so  that 
Hiranyakasipu  was  not  aware  that  his  destroyer  was 


*   This  chapter  opens  with  three  stanzas: 
f  Nri-simha. 
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Vishnu.  Although,  therefore,  the  quaUty  of  purity, 
derived  from  exceeding  merit,  had  been  attained,  yet 
his  mind  was  perplexed  by  the  predominance  of  the 
property  of  passion:  and  the  consequence  of  that  inter- 
mixture w^as,  that  he  reaped,  as  the  result  of  his  death 
by  the  hands  of  Vishnu,  only  unlimited  power  and 
enjoyment  upon  earth,  as  Dasanana,  *  the  sovereign  of 
the  three  spheres:  he  did  not  obtain  absorption  into 
the  supreme  spirit,  f  that  is  without  beginning  or  end, 
because  his  mind  was  not  wholly  dedicated  to  that 
sole  object.  So,  also,  Dasanana,  being  entirely  subject 
to  the  passion  of  love,t  and  engrossed  completely  by 
the  thoughts  of  Janaki,  could  not  comprehend  that  the 
son  of  Dasaratha§  whom  he  beheld  was,  in  reality, 
(the  divine)  Achyuta.  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  he 
was  impressed  with  the  notion,  that  his  adversary  was 
a  mortal;  and,  therefore,  the  fruit  he  derived  from 
being  slain  by  Vishnu  was  confined  to  his  birth  in  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  kings  of  Chedi,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  extensive  dominion.  In  this  situation,  many 
circumstances  brought  the  names  of  Vishnu  to  his 
notice:  and,  on  all  these  occasions,  the  enmity  that  had 
accumulated  through  successive  births  influenced  his 
mind;  and,  in  speaking  constantly  with  disrespect  of 
Achyuta,  he  was  ever  repeating  his  difterent  appel- 
lations. Whether  walking,  eating,  sitting,  or  sleeping, 
his  animosity  was  never  at  rest;  and  Krishna  was  ever 
present   to   his  thoughts,   in  his  ordinary  semblance, 


*   <^U|  H»1^  I     Ravai'ia  is  meant.     For  Dasanana,  vide  supra,  p.  104, 
text  and  note  §,  f  Para-hrahman. 

X   Ananga,  in  the  original.  §  Dasarathi. 
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having  eyes  as  beautiful  as  the  leaf  of  the  lotos,  clad 
in  bright  yellow  raiment,  decorated  with  a  garland, 
with  bracelets  on  his  arms  and  wrists,  and  a  diadem 
on  his  head;  having  four  robust  arms,  bearing  the 
conch,  the  discus,  the  mace,  and  the  lotos.  Thus 
uttering  his  names,  even  though  in  malediction,  and 
dwelling  upon  his  image,  though  in  enmity,  he  beheld 
Krishna,  when  inflicting  his  death,  radiant  with  re- 
splendent weapons,  bright  with  ineffable  splendour  in 
his  own  essence  as  the  supreme  being;  and  all  his 
passion  and  hatred  ceased,  and  he  was  purified  from 
eveiy  defect.  Being  killed  by  the  discus  of  Vishnu,  at 
the  instant  he  thus  meditated,  all  his  sins  were  con- 
sumed by  his  divine  adversary,  and  he  was  blended 
with  him  by  whose  might  he  had  been  slain.  I  have, 
thus,  replied  to  your  inquiries.  He  by  whom  the  divine 
Vishnu  is  named,  or  called  to  recollection,  even  in 
enmity,  obtains  a  reward  that  is  difficult  of  attainment 
to  the  demons  and  the  gods.  How  much  greater  shall 
be  his  recompense,  who  glorifies  the  deity  in  fervour 
and  in  faith!* 

Vasudeva,  also  called  Anakadundubhi,  had  PauraviV 

'  Pauravi  is,  rather,  a  title  attached  to  a  second  Rohirii,  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  first,  the  mother  of  Balarama.  f  She  is 
also  said,  by  the  Vayu,t  to  be  the  daughter  of  Bahlika. 


*   The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  very  freely  rendered. 

t  The  commentator  says:  tftx^  I  ^T^^ffTS^f^  "ffff^T  t%^- 

I   The  MSS.  at  present  accessible  to  me  state: 
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Rohini,  Madira,  Bhadra,  Devaki,  and  several  other 
wives.  His  sons,  by  Rohini,  were  Balabhadra,  Sa- 
rana,*  Satha,f  Durmada,  and  others. t  Balabhadra§ 
espoused  Revati,  and  had,  by  her,  Nisathall  and  Uhnu- 
ka.  The  sons  of  Sarana  were  Marshi,  Marshimat,  *ff 
Sisu,  Satyadhriti,  *■"  and  others.  Bhadraswa,  Bhadra- 
bahu,  Durgama,  Bhiita,ff  and  others  tt  were  born  iii 
the  family  of  Rohini,  §§  (of  the  race  of  Pdru'lii).  The 
sons  (of  Vasudeva),  by  Madini,  were  Nanda,  Upa- 
nanda,   Kritaka,^^^  and  others.    Bhadra"*^'"  bore   him 


According  to  this,   Paaravi  was  daughter  of  Valmika. 

In  my  copies  of  the  Linga-purd/'ia,  however,  Paaravi  is  called  daughter 
of  Bahlika.  Some  MSS.  of  the  Harivaihsa  here  have  Bahlika;  others, 
Bahlika. 

•    More  than  half  my  copies  have  Sarai'ia. 

t  So  read,  like  Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  translation,  all  my  MSS, 
but  one,  which  gives  Sala.  In  the  MS.  which  the  Professor  followed  all 
but  exclusively,  I  find  the  ^  of  this  name  so  written  as  to  look  ex- 
ceedingly like   '?^.     Hence  his  "Saru",  now  corrected. 

I  The  Bhdgavata-purdi'm  names  Bala,  Gada,  Saraua,  Durmada,  Vipula, 
Dhruva,  and  Krita. 

§  In  two  copies,  Baladeva.  ]|  One  MS.  gives  Nishadha. 

^  Altered  from  "Marsht'i,  Marsht'imat",  a  reading  which  I  find  in  only 
a  single  MS.,  aud  that  not  a  good  one.  The  variants  of  these  names 
are  numerous,  but  of  no  appreciable  importance. 

**  In  one  MS.  I  find  Satya  and  Dhriti. 

ft  Instead  of  these  two  names,  one  of  my  MS.  has  Damabhuta;  another, 
Madabhiita. 

*+  The  commentator  says  that  the  others  are  Pindaraka  and  Usiuara. 

§§  My  best  and  oldest  MSS.  unaccompanied  by  the  commentary  yield 
Pauravi,  on  which  reading  the  scholiast  remarks:  xn"T^n"  X^  '^'SSf^ 

{{II  According  to  all  my  MSS.,  Pura.  See  note  f  in  the  preceding  page. 
%%  In  addition  to  these,  the  Bhdgavata-purdna  mentions  Sura,  and  speaks 
of  others  unnamed. 

***  According  to  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  Kausalya — whom  the  com- 
mentator identifies  with  Bhadra,— had  but  one  son,  Kesin. 
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Upaniclhi,  Gada,*  and  others.  By  his  wife  Vaisah',f  he 
had  one  son,  named  Kaasika.  Devaki  bore  him  six 
sons,  +  —  Kirttimat,  SLishena,§  Udayin,  ||  Bhadrasena, 
Rijudasa,11  and  Bhadradeha;**  all  of  whom  Kaiiisa  put 
to  death/ 


'  The  enumeration  of  our  text  is  ratlier  imperfect.  The 
Vayuff  names  the  wives  of  Vasudeva,  Pauravi,  Rohiiii,  Madira, 
Rudra,  Vaisakhi,  Devaki;  and  adds  two  bondmaids, t+  Sugandhi 
and  Vanaraji.  The  Brahma  Purana  and  Hari  Vamsa§§  name 
twelve  wives  and  two  slaves:  Rohini,  Madira,  Vaisakhi,  Bhadra, 
Sunamni,  Sahadeva,  Santideva,  Srideva,  Devaraksbita,  Vrikadevi, 
Upadevi,  Devaki;  and  Santanu[|||  and  Vadava.lflT  The  children  of 
the  two  slaves,  according  to  the  Vayu,  were  Pundra,  who  be- 
came a  king,  and  Kapila,  who  retired  to  the  woods.  In  the 
Bhagavata,  we  have  thirteen  wives:  Pauravi,  Rohini,  Bhadra,  Ma- 
dira, Rochana, Ila,  Devaki,***  Dhritadevi,  ISantideva,  Upadevi, fff 


*  For  two   Gadas    in   the    Bhdgavata-purdna,  see  note  +  ia   the  pre- 
ceding page,  and  note  ||  in  the  page  following, 
t  Variants:  Vaisali  and  Kausali. 

I  The  Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XXIV.,  53,  54,  names  eight:  Kirttimat, 
Susheua,  Bhadrasena,  Rijn,  Sanimardana,  Bhadra,  Sankarshai'ia  (lord  of 
serpents),  and  Hari;  with  a  daughter,  Subhadra.  In  commenting  on  the 
same  Purana,  X.,  I.,  8,  Sridhara,  according  to  my  best  MSS.,  substitutes 
Mi'idu  and  Santardana  for  Riju  and  Sanimardana. 

§  Nearly  all  my  MSS.   give  Susheiia. 

II  Udadhi,  in  one  copy. 

^  Corrected  from  "Rijudasa". 

*•  One  MS.  has  Bhadradeva;  and  another  reads  Bhadra  and  Vidhid^va' 
ft  This  work  says,  that  Anakadundubhi  had,  in  all,  thirteen  wives. 
II  Parichdrikd. 
§§  67.  1947—1949. 
II II  Sutanu,  in  uiy  MSS.,  &c. 
l'^  Corrected  from  "Barava". 
•"  IX.,  XXIV.,  44. 
ttt  I  find  Dhritadeva  and  Upadeva. 
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When  Devaki  was  pregnant  the  seventh  time,  Yoga- 
nidra  (the  sleep  of  devotion),*  sent  by  Vishnu,  ex- 
tricated the  embryo  from  its  maternal  womb,  at  mid- 
night, and  transferred  it  to  that  of  Rohini;  and,  from 
having  been  thus  taken  away,  the  child  (who  was  Ba- 
larama,)  received  the  name  of  Sankarshana.  Next,  (the 
divine  Vishnu  himself,)  the  root  of  the  vast  universal 
tree,  inscrutable  by  the  understandings  of  all  gods,  de- 
mons, sages,  and  men,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  adored 
by  Brahmaf  and  all  the  deities,:  he  who  is  without 
beginning,  middle,  (or  end),  being  moved  to  relieve 
the  earth  of  her  load,  descended  into  the  womb  of  De- 
vaki, and  was  born  as  her  son  Vasudeva.  Yoganidra, 
proud  to  execute  his  orders,  removed  the  embryo  to 
Yasoda,  the  wife  of  Nanda  the  cowherd.  At  his  birth, 
the  earth  was  relieved  from  all  iniquity;  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  shone  with  unclouded  splendour;  all  fear 
of  calamitous  portents   was  dispelled;    and   universal 


Srideva,   Devarakshita,   and  Sahadeva.  §     The  last  seven,  in   this 
and  the  preceding  list,  are  the  daughters  of  Devaka.  || 


•   See  Book  V.,  Chapters  I— III. 

t  Designated,  in  the  original,  by  the  epithet  ahjahJiava. 

X  The  original  adds  "also  Anala  and  others". 

§  IX.,  XXIV.,  49—51. 

II  So  says  the  commentator  on  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  not  the  text 
itself. 

The  children  of  these  daughters  are  named  as  follows,  in  the  Bhdga- 
vata-purdna: of  Dhritadeva,  Viprisht'a;  of  Santideva,  Pra.sama,  Prasrita, 
and  others;  of  Upadeva,  Kalpavarsha  and  others,  all  kings;  of  Srideva, 
Vasu,  Haiiisa,  Suvaiiisa,  and  three  others;  of  Devarakshita,  (Jada  and 
eight  others ;  of  Sahadeva,  Piiru  and  Yisruta  (incarnations  of  Dharma  and 
of  the  Vasus),  and  six  others. 
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happiness  prevailed.^   From  the  moment  he  appeared, 
all  mankind  were  led  into  the  righteous  path,  in  him. 

Whilst  this  powerful  being  resided  in  this  world  of 
mortals,  he  had  sixteen  thousand  and  one  hundred 
wives:  of  these  the  principal  were  Rukmini,f  Satya- 
bhama,+  Jambavati,  §  Charuhasini,  ||  and  four  others. 
By  these  the  universal  form,  who  is  without  beginning, 
begot  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  sons,  of  whom 
thirteen  are  most  renowned, —  Pradyumna,1f  Charu- 
deshna.  Samba,  and  others.**  Pradyumna  married 
Kakudmati,ff  the  daughter  of  Rukmin,  and  had,  by 
her,  Aniruddha.  tt  Aniruddha  married  Subhadra,  §§  the 
granddaughter  of  the  same  Rukmin;  and  she  bore  him 


For  Puiularikanayana,  vide  supra,  p.  104,  note  ff. 

t  Daughter  of  Bhishmaka,  king  of  Vidarbha.  The  story  of  Krishna's 
abducting  her  is  told  in  Book  V.,  Chapter  XXVI. 

:|;   Daughter  of  Sattrajita.      Vide  supra,  p.  80. 

§  Daughter  of  Jambavat.      Vide  supra,  p.  79. 

II  Professor  Wilson  had  "  Jatahasioi",  a  misprint  for  Jalahasini,  the 
reading  of  all  my  copies  hut  one.  This  one,  my  Ajmere  MS.,  has  Cha- 
ruhasini, which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct.  In  early  medieval 
times,  ^  and  ^  were  hardly  distinguishable,  and  there  was  something 
of  resemblance  between  "^  and  ^.  It  is,  therefore,  very  likely  that  Ja- 
lahasini originated  in  a  graphical  corruption  of  Charuhasini. 

1  See  Book  V.,  Chapter  XXVI. 

**  The  Linga-purdna  names  Charudeshna,  Sucharu,  Charuvesha,  Yaso- 
dhara,  Charusravas,  Charuyasas,  Pradyumna,  and  Samba,  as  sons  by 
Rukmiiii. 
ft  Corrected  from  "Kakudwati",  with  the  suffrage  of  my  two  best  MSS. 
and  the  Translator's  Hindu-made  English  version.  Kakudmati  is  the  only 
form  authorized  by  the  grammarians:  see  the  ^a«a  on  Paiiini,  VIII.,  II.,  9. 

Compare  Vol.  II.,  p.  194,  text  and  note  +. 

::  See  Book  V.,  Chapter  XXVIII. 

§§  One  MS.  has  Suchandra. 
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a   son  named  Vajra.     The   son   of  Vajra   was   Prati- 
babu;*  and  his  son  was  Sucharu.  ^ 

'  The  wives  and  children  of  Krishna  are  more  particularly 
described  in  the  next  book.  The  Brahma  Puraiia  and  Hari 
Vamsaf  add  some  details  of  the  descendants  of  Vasudeva's 
brothers.  Thus,  Devabhaga  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Uddhava; 
Anadhrishtijt  of  Devasravas,  a  great  scholar  or  Pandit.  Deva- 
sravas,  another  brother  of  Vasudeva,  had  Satrughna  and  another 
son,  called  Ekalavya,  who,  for  some  cause  being  exposed  when 
an  infant,  was  found  and  brought  up  by  the  Nishadas,  and  was, 
thence,  termed  Nishadin.  Vatsavat  (Vatsabalaka§)  and  Gandu- 
sha  being  childless,  Vasudeva  gave  his  son  Kausika,  ||  to  be 
adopted  by  the  former;  and  Krishna  gave  Charudeshna  and  three 
others  to  the  latter.  KanavakalF  (Karundhaka)  had  two  sons, — 
Tantrija**  and  Tantripala.  ff  AvaksrinjimaH  (Srinjaya)  had,  also, 
two, — Vira  and  Aswahanu.  The  gracious  Samika  became  as  the 
son  (although  the  brother)  of  Syama,  §§  and,  disdaining  the  joint 
rule  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bhoja  exercised,  made 
himself  paramount.  Yudhishthira  was  his  friend.  The  extra- 
vagant numbers  of  the  Yadavas  merely  indicate  that  they  were 
(as  they  undoubtedly  were)  a  powerful  and  numerous  tribe,  of 
whom  many  traces  exist  in  various  parts  of  Iiidia.  ||  || 


*  Professor  Wilson  had   "Bahu";  but  his  Bengal  translation  and  all 
my  MSS.  give  as  above, 
t  ^l.  1935. 

+   He  is  called  father  of  Nivfittasatru.    It  is  Uddhava  that  is  characterized 
as  a  great  scholar. 
§  For  the  names  parenthesized  in  this  note,  vide  supra,  p,  101. 
II  Read  Kasika,  also. 
t  Corrected  from  "Kanaka". 
**  I  find  the  two  forms  Tandrija  and  Tantija. 

tt  In  my  MSS.,  &c.,  Tandripala  and  Tantipala.    Professor  Wilson  reads 
the  two  brothers'  names  like  M.  Lauglois. 
II  The  correct  name  seems  to  be  Grinjima. 
§§  See  the  Harwamsa,  M.  1938.     Tlie  MSS.  here  differ. 
nil    Vide  s^ipra,  p.  58,  note  §. 

IV.  8 
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Ill  this  manner  the  descendants  of  Yadu  multiplied ; 
and  there  were  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  repeat  their  names 
in  hundreds  of  years.  Two  verses  relating  to  them 
are  current:*  "The  domestic  instructors  of  the  boys 
in  the  use  of  arms  amounted  to  three  crores  and 
eighty f  lacs  (or  thirty-eight  millions  t).  Who  shall 
enumerate  the  whole  of  the  mighty  men  of  the  Ya- 
dava  race,  who  were  tens  of  ten  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  hundred  thousands  in  number? "§  Those 
powerful  Daityasll  who  were  killed  in  the  conflicts 
between  them  and  the  gods  were  born  again,  (upon 
earth,)  as  men,  as  tyrants  and  oppressors;  and,  in 
order  to  check  their  violence,  the  gods,  also,  descended 
to  the  world  of  mortals,  and  became  members  of  the 
hundred  and  one  branches   of  the  family  of  Yadu.  IF 


The  commentator  observes  that  the  last  line  is  also  read: 

The  Ahuka  here  referred  to  is,  he  says,  father  of  Ugrasena.  Vide  supra, 
p.  76. 

•j-  Read  "eighty-eight".  See  the  Sanskrit,  as  quoted  in  the  preceding 
note. 

I  To  be  corrected  to  "thirty-eight  millions  and  eight  hundred  thousand". 
§  What  follows  of  this  chapter  is,  also,  in  verse. 

II  The  original  has  Daiteyas. 

If  ^^-RfiErT^^T^T-sr  *[f%  ^^  ^:  f%  I 

Only  one  god  is  hero  spoken  of;  and  he,  as  the  context  shows,  is 
Vishnu.     Compare  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XI.,— pp.  52,  53,  supra. 
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Vishnu  was,  to  them,  a  teacher  and  a  ruler;  and  all 
the  Yadavas  were  obedient  to  his  commands. 

Whoever  listens  frequently  to  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  heroes  of  the  race  of  Vi'ishni  shall 
be  purified  from  all  sin,  and  obtain  the  sphere  of 
Vishnu. 


8* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Descendants  of  Turvasu. 

PARA8ARA. — I  shall  now  siuiniuirily  give  you  an 
account  of  the  descendants  of  Turvasu.'^' 

The  son  of  Turvasu  was  Vahni;'  his  son  was  Go- 
bhanu;''*  his  son  was  Traisamba;^  his  son  was  Karan- 
dhama;f  his  son  was  Marutta.  Marutta  had  no 
children;  and  he,  therefore,  adopted  Dushyanta, t  of 
the  family  of  Puru;§   by  which   the  line  of  Turvasu 


'   Varga:  Agni. 

*  Bhanuniat:  Bhagavata,  ||  which  also  inserts  Bhaga  be- 
fore him. 

^  Tribhanu:  Vajai.H  Trisanu:  Brahma.**  Traisali:  Agni. 
Trisari:  Matsya. 

*  I  iind  a  variant,  Turvasu, — a  temper  between  the  Vaidik  Turvasa  and 
the  ordinary  Paurai'iik  form.  For  the  personage  in  cjuestion,  see  p.  46 
of  this  vohime.     Three  of  my  MSS,  yield  Yadu,  instead  of  Turvasu. 

t  My  Anah  MS.  gives  Turvasu,  Vahni,  Bhargava,  Bhanu,  Traisauu, 
Karandhama;  my  Ajmere  MS.,  Turvasu,  Vahni,  Bharga,  Bhanu,  Chitra- 
bhanu,  Karandhama. 

These  two  copies,  preserved  in  remotely  separate  districts  of  India, 
contain  only  the  text  of  the  Vishnu-purdna;  and  the  peculiarities  which 
they  offer  suggest  that  the  commentator — whoso  readings  Professor  Wilson 
unhesitatingly  follows,— may  have  taken  very  considerable  liberties  with 
the  lections  of  manuscripts  current  in  his  day.  For  other  peculiarities 
of  the  kind  here  adverted  to,  see  Vol.  III.,  p.  334,  note  ft;  <i"d  p.  335, 
note  f:  also,  p.  112,  note  ||,  supra,  and  p.  125,  note  +,  infra. 

+  One  MS.  has  Dushmanta. 

§  Paurava,  for  "of  the  family  of  Puru",  here  and  just  after. 

II  I  find  there,— IX.,  XXIII.,  IG,— Vahni,  Bharga,  Bhanumat. 

^  I  find  Trisanu.     The  Bhdgavata-purdiia,  however,  has  Trilihanu. 
**  And  the  [iarivaihki.     From   this   point   I  am   unable  to   verify  the 
Translator's  references  to  the  Brahma-purdna. 
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merged  into  that  of  Puru.  ^  This  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  malediction  denounced  (on  his  son)  by 
Yayati.  ^ 


'  Besides  Bharata, — who,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  was  the 
son  of  Dushyanta, — the  V.-i}  u,  Matsya,  Agni,  and  Brahma  Pii- 
raiias  enumerate  several  descendants  in  this  line,  for  the  purpose, 
evidently,  of  introducing,  as  the  posterity  ofTurvasu,  the  nations 
of  the  south  of  India.  The  series  is  Varuttha,  *  (Kurtitthama,f 
Brahma),  Andirat  (Akrira,  Brahma);  whose  sons  are  Pai'ulya, 
Karhata,  Chola,  Kerala. §  The  Hari  Vamsa||  adds  Kola;  and  the 
Agni,  very  incorrectly,  Gandhara. 

"^  The  curse  alluded  to  is  the  failure  of  his  line  (Praja-sa- 
muchchheda),  denounced  upon  Turvasu,  as  the  punishment  of 
refusing  to  take  his  father's  inlirmities  upon  him  (vide  sufra, 
p.  48).  He  was,  also,  sentenced  to  rule  over  savages  and  bar- 
barians,— Mlechchhas,  or  people  not  Hindus.  The  Mahabharata 
adds,  that  the  Yavanas  sprang  from  Turvasu.  As  sovereign  of 
the  south-east,  U  he  should  be  the  ancestor  of  the  people  of  Arra- 
can,  Ava,  »&c. ;  but  the  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  note 
refer  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula  to  him,  and,  consequently, 
consider  them  as  Mlechchhas.  Manu  also  places  the  Dravidas 
(or  Taniuls)  amongst  Mlechchhas;**  and  these  and  similar  pas- 
sages indicate  a  period' prior  to  the  introduction  of  Hinduism  into 
the  south  of  India. 


*  In  the  Vdyu  purd/ia  I  find  Sarutha(?). 

t  The  Ilarivamia,  in  my  best  MSS.,  agrees  with  the  Brahma-purdiia. 

I  The  Harivaihsa  has  Andida;  the    Vdyu-purdna,  Aflira  (or  Aflira?). 
§  The   Vdyu-purdi'ia  has  Pai'idya,  Kerala,  Choln,  and  Kulpa  (?V). 

II  SI.  1836.     Karnat'a  is  omitted  there. 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  49,  and  p.  50,  notes  1  and  §. 

**  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  184,  note  f;  and  Vol.  III.,  p.  295,  note  1. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Descendants  of  Druhyu. 
THE  son  of  Druhyu*   was  Babhru;f   his  son  was 


Setu;!  his  son  was  Aradwat;'  his  son  was  Gandhara 


.2 


'  Also  Aruddha,  §  in  MSS.;  and  Aratta,  Matsya,  which  last 
seems  to  be  the  preferable  reading.  The  Vayu  has  Aruddha;  || 
the  Brahma,  Angarasetu.  H  But  Aratta  is  a  northern  country,  con- 
tiguous to,  or  synonymous  with,  Gandhara. 

^  Of  Gandhara  it  is  said,  in  the  Vayu,  that  it  is  a  large 
country,  named  after  him,  and  is  famous   for  its  breed  of  horses : 

T-WTTt^^T^Tf?  gT'H  ^Tf^'TT  ^TT:  II**  ^^ 

The  Matsya  reads  the  beginning  of  the  second  line,  ^TT?^^^T- 
^T^;  showing  that  Aratta  ff  and  Gandhara  are  much  the  same. 
See  Vol.  II.,  p.  174,  note  2. 


*    So  read  all  my  MSS.  here.     Compare  note  +  in  p.  46,  supra. 
t  Babhrnsetu,    in   my  best  MSS.   of  the   Ilarivamsa;   in   others,   Ba- 
bhruscna.     Druhyu  had  two  sons,  Babhrn  and  Setu:    Vdyu-purdna. 

I  Angarasetu:  Harivaihsa.     And  his  son  was  Gandhara. 

§  I  have   not  met  with  this  variant.     One  MS.  has  Arada, 

II  I  find  Aruddha,  son  of  Setu ;  and  the  son  of  Babhru  is  said  to  have 
been  Ripu. 

%  The  Bhngavata-purdna  has  Arabdha. 

**  Compare  the  Harivamsa,  U.  1839,  1840. 

ft  Professor  Wilson  has  elsewhere  identified  the  people  of  this  country 
with  the  Aratri  of  Arrian.  Their  locality  is  indicated  in  the  following 
lines  from  the  Ma/tdhhdrata, — Kori'ia-parvan,  si.  2055,  205G: 

''ITTf  T  ^T'T  ^  ^ITT  'T^V^T  T  TTPofim:  I 

See  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  106,  107;  also,  Professor 
Lassen's  De  Pcntapotamia  Indica,  pp.  23,  24,  and  his  Indisclie  Alter- 
thumskunde,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  821,  822. 
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his  son  was  Dharma;^*  his  son  was  Dhrita;"f  his  son 
was  Duryaman;^+  his  son  was  Prachetas, §  who  had 
a  hundred  sons;  and  they  were  the  princes  of  the  law- 
less Mlechchhas  (or  barbarians)  of  the  north/ 


'  The  Brahma  Puraria  and  Hari  Variisa,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  rest,  make  Dharma  ||  and  his  successors  the  descendants 
of  Anu. 

3  Ghrita:  Agni.  II 

'  Durdania:  Vayu  and  Bhagavata.  **  The  Matsya,  Brahma, 
and  Agni  insert  a  Vidupa  (Duduha,  ff  orVidula)  before  Prachetas. 

*  So  the  Bhagavata  and  Matsya.  Tlie  Mahabharata  says,  the 
descendants  of  Druhya  are  the  Vaibhojas,  a  people  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  cars  or  beasts  of  burthen,  and  who  travel  on 
rafts :  they  have  no  kings. 

*   All  my  MSS.  but  two  have   Gbarma;   but   the    Vdyu-purdna  reads 
Dharma. 

t  In  one  MS.,  Vfita. 

+   Most   of  my  MSS.   give   Durgama;    two,   Durdama.     I  nowhere  iiiid 
"Duryaman". 

§   He  had  a  .son  Suchetas,  according  to  the  Harivai'ida,  il.  1841. 

II  Good  MSS.  of  the  Harivai'ida  have  Gharma. 

*If  Some  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  give  thfs;  others,  Dhiita,     The  same 
variety  of  reading  is  found  in  MSS    of  the  Harivamsa. 

**  I  find,  in  it,  Durmada. 

tt  This  is  the  name  in  the  Harivamsa. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Descendants  of  Anu.    Countries  and  towns  named  after  some  of 
them,  as  Anga,  Banga,  and  others. 

ANU/  the  fourth  son  of  Yayati,  had  three  sons, 
Sabhanara,  Chakshusha,*  and  Paramekshu."  The  son 
of  the  first  was  Kalanara;^f  his  son  was  Si'injaya;t  his 
son  was  PLn'anjaya;§  his  son  was  Janamejaya;  his  son 
was  Mahamahi;*||  his  son  was  Mahamanas,  who  had 
two  sons,  Usinara  and  Titikshu.     Usinaralf  had  five 


'  By  some  unaccountable  caprice,  the  Brahma  Parana  and 
Hari  Variisa,  unsupported  by  any  other  authority,  here  substitute, 
for  Anu,  the  name  of  Kaksheyu,  a  descendant  of  Piiru,  and 
transfer  the  whole  series  of  his  posterity  to  the  house  of  Piiru. 

^  Paksha  and  Parapaksha :  Vayu.  Parameshu :  Matsya.  Pa- 
roksha,  Bhagavata. 

•''  Kahinala:**  Vayu.    Kolahala:  Matsya.  ff 

*   Mahasala:  Agni.  tt    Mahasila:  Bhagavata. 


*   Two  MSS.  have  Chakshu,  the  reading  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

t  One  MS.  has  Kalanara;  another,  Kalanahi. 

+   Corrected,  here  and  elsewhere,  from  "Srinjaya." 

§  Omitted  in  the  Bhdgavata-'purdna. 

II  In  three  copies  I  find  Mahasala. 

^  For  a  people  bearing  this  name,  see  the  Kaushitaki-hrdhmana  Upa- 
nishad,  IV.,  1, 

**  And  so  in  the  Ilarivamsa.  Kaianala's  son,  according  to  my  MSS. 
of  the  Vdyu-pwdna,  was  Mahamanas:  in  other  words,  the  Srinjaya,  &c. 
of  our  text  are  not  mentioned.  Nor,  from  the  integrity  of  the  metre, 
does  it  seem  that  anything  is  wanting. 

ft  Kalanara:  Bhdgavata-purdna.     Paramanyu,  in  my  best  MSS.  of  the 
Ilarivamsa. 
tt  And  so  reads  the  Harivamia. 
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sons*:  Sibi,   Nfiga/    Nara/f  Ki'iniijt  Darva.^§     Sibi 
had   four  sons:il   Vfishadarbha, If    Suvira,   Kaikeya,** 


*   Nriga:ff  Agni.t+    Vana:  Bhagavata. 

'  Nava:  Matsya.  §§    Sama:||||  Bhagavata. 

^  Vrata:  Agni.  Suvrata:  Matsya.  Ill  Daksha:  Bluigavata.*** 
According  to  the  Brahma  Puraria  and  Hari  Variisa,  fff  the  five 
sons  of  Usinara  were  the  ancestors  of  different  tribes.  Sibi  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Saibas;  Nriga,  of  the  Yaudheyas;  Nava,  of 
the  Navanishtras ;  t+t  Vrata,  §§§  of  the  Ambashthas;  and  Krinii 
founded  the  city  Krimilci.|jjj|j 


*  Their  mothers,  according  to  the  Vdyu-purdna,  were,  severally,  Dii- 
shadwati,  Nriga,  Nava,  Kfimi,  and  Darva.  Compare  the  Ilarivamsa, 
si.  1675. 

t  Nriga  and  Nara  are  in  all  my  MSS.  but  one.  This,  Professor  Wil- 
son's all  but  exclusive  favourite,  has  -  •I»T^'^<» .  Read  the  first  symbol  as 
<T, — which,  in  that  place,  it  very  much  resembles, — and  suppose  an  error 
in  •!,  and  we  get  Professor  Wilson's  "Ti'ina,  Gara, "  now  discarded. 
Transpose,  in    -«I«T^'^o,  the  "T  and  "Jl,  and  the  true  lection  is  restored. 

+  One  MS.  has  Mfishi. 

§  Corrected  from  "Darvan",  for  which  I  find  no  warrant,  and  which 
is  scarcely  possible.  A  very  much  commoner  reading  than  Darva  is  Darvi ; 
and  one  MS   gives  Darbha. 

II  According  to  the  Vdyu-purdna,  they  originated  the  Viishadarbhas, 
Suvidarbhas,  Kekayas,  and  Madrakas. 

%  In  one  MS.   I  find   Prishadarbha.     The   Vdyu-purdna  has  Viishadar- 
bha ;  and  so  have  the  Bhdgavata-purdna  and  the  Harivamsa. 
**  Kekaya,  in  the   Vdyu-purdna;  Kaikeya,  in  the  Harivamsa. 
ft  See  notes  *  and  f,  above,  and  ||||;  ,  below. 
++  And  in  the  Harivai'usa. 
§§  Add  the    Vdyu-purdna  and  the  Harivamsa. 
nil  See  note  *»*,  below. 

*^%  Add  the   Vdyu-purdna  and  the  Harivamsa. 

***  The  Bhdgavata-purdna   gives   Usinara  four  sons :   Sibi,   Vana,  Sami, 
and  Daksha. 
+tt  ^l.  1678,  1679. 

\\\  The  Harivamsa  speaks  of  Navarasht'ra  as  the  kingdom  of  Nava. 
§§§  This  reading  is  very  questionable.     See  note  ^^,  above. 
Ill' II  The  Vdyu-purdna  alleges  that  Sibi  and  the  rest  possessed  Sibapura, 
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and  Madraka,  ^*  Titikshuf  had  one  son,  Ushadra- 
tha;^i  his  son  was  Hema;''  his  son  was  Sutapas;  his 
son  was  Bah,  on  whose  wife  five  sons§  were  begotten 
by  Dirghatamas,  or  Anga,||  Banga,1f  Kahnga,** 
Suhma,ff  and  Pundra;M+  and  their  descendants,  and 

'  Bhadra  and  Bhadraka:  Matsya,  Agni.  These  sons  of  Sibi 
give  name  to  different  provinces  and  tribes  in  the  west  and 
north-west  of  India. 

^   Rushadratha:  Agni.§§    Tushadratha:  Matsya. 

^  Pheria:  Agni.  ||  ||    Sena:   Matsya. 

*   Odra,  nil   or,  in  some  copies,  Andhra :  ***  Bhagavata. 


Yaudheya,  Navarasht'ra,  Krimilapuri,  and  AmbasMha.  The  passage  runs, 
in  the   Vdyu-purdiia: 

^WfT^  fi^rr^HT  I 

*   Corrected  from  "Madra". 

t  He  was  a  renowned  king  in  the  east,  the    Vdyu-purdna  states. 

I  A  single  MS.   gives  Rushadratha,   the   reading   of  the   Vdyu-purdna, 
in  my  MSS.     The  Ilarivaihsa  has  Ushadratha. 

§  The  original  has  «|  M%j  ^t^  ,  "Kshattriyas  of  the  race  of  Bali". 

II  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  166,  notes  3  and  §. 

t  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  166,  note  4;  Vol.  III.,  p.  293,  note  §§. 

*"  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  156,  notes  3  and  §. 

tt  Only  one  of  my  MSS.  has  Suhma ;  the  rest  yielding  Sumbha.  In 
Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  translation,  the  name  is  Sumadra.  But  Suhma 
is  the  correct  reading,  according  to  the  Mahdbhdrnta  (Adi-parva7i,  si. 
4219),  the  Vdyu-purdna,  the  Harivama,  &c.  For  the  Suhmas,  see 
Vol.  II.,  p.  165,  note  11. 

IX  One  of  my  MSS.  has  Pauudra;  another,  Pauudraka.  See  Vol.  II., 
p.  170,  notes  5  and  •♦. 

§§  Ru.sadratha:  Bhdgavata-purdna.  \\\\  Add  the  Harivaihsa. 

^•[[  This  is  additional  to  the  five  names  in  the  text;  for  the  Bhdgavata- 
purdna  distinctly  says,  — IX.,  XXIIl.,  4,  5,  — that  Dirghatamas  begot 
six  sons. 

For  Odra,  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  177,  notes  3  and  ••. 
*••  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  170,  notes  1  and  i;  also,  p.  184,  note  f. 
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the  five  countries  they  inhabited,  were  known  by  the 
same  names.  ^* 

The  son    of  Anga  was  Para;^f  his  son  was  Divi- 

'  Of  Suhmat  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  specified,  in  the  Sid- 
dhanta  Kaumudi,  §  as  an  example  of  Pariini's  rule  n  |-qt  •TTTT'fT 
(VII.,  III.,  24),  by  which  Nagara,  compounded  with  names  of  coun- 
tries in  the  east,  becomes  Nagara,  as  Sauhmanagara  (^T^»rT1T')> 
'produced,  &c.  in  a  city  of  Suhma.'  The  descendants  of  Anu, 
according  to  the  Mahabharata,  were,  all,  Mlechchhas.  The  last- 
named  work,  II  as  well  as  the  Vayu  and  Matsya  Purarias,  have 
an  absurd  story  of  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Dirghatamas, 
who  was  the  son  of  Ujasi  If  or  Utathya,  the  elder  brother  of  Bfi- 
haspati  by  Mamata,  and  of  his  begetting  Anga  and  the  rest. 
They  agree  in  assigning  descendants  of  all  four  castes  to  them; 
the  Vayu  stating  that  Bali  had  XI'^l'^T^^^^fi'^T^ ;  **  ^nt^  the 
Matsya  ascribing  it  to  a  boon  given  by  Brahma  to  Bali:  ^^Xt 
"f^f?I^;^Tl|t^t^  ^m%f?T5  'Do  thou  establish  the  four  perpetual 
castes.'  Of  these,  the  Brahmans  are  known  as  Baleyas ;  "^T^RHI 
WT^WT^  ^.  The  Matsya  calls  Bali  the  son  of  Virochana,  and 
■^■^^^TTTrfW^' )  'existing  for  a  whole  Kalpa;'  identifying 
him,  therefore, — only  in  a  different  period  and  form, — with  the 
Bali  of  the  Vamana  Avatara.  f  f 

'  Anapana:++     Vayu.      Khanapana:§§     Bhagavata.       Adhiva- 

•  The  original  of  this  clause  runs:    rTWT^^HfJTiTWTg"  ^^  f^'^^T 

■}•  One  MS.  has  Anapana;  another,  Anapanga. 

t  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  165,  note  11;  and  p.  177,  note  §. 

§  Vol.  I.,  p.  579,  Calcutta  edition  of  Saiiivat  1920. 

II  Adi-parvan,  Chapter  CIV. 

IT  Almost  certainly,  Utathya  has  no  such  second  name. 

**  The  entire  verse  is: 

tt  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  69,  and  p.  210,  note  1;  also.  Vol.  III.,  p.  18,  note  1, 
and  p.  23. 
II  Annapana,  in  my  MSS. 
§§  I  find  Khanapaua. 
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ratha;*  his  son  was  Dliarmaratha;*f  his  son  was  Chi- 
traratha;  his  son  was  Romapada,  ^  +  — also  called  Dasa- 
i'atha,§  — to  whom,  being  childless,  Dasaratha,  the  son 
of  Aja,  II  gave  his  daughter  Santa,  to  be  adopted.^   After 

hana:  Agni.    Dadhivahana :  IT  Matsya.  ** 

'  This  prince  is  said,  in  tlie  Viiyii,  to  have  drunk  the  Soma 
juice,  along  with  Indra: 

^  f^c^T?^  f^"U  ^t:  ^^W  ^f  1 1 

'^   The  Matsya  and  Agni  insert  a  Satyaratha. 

^  This  is  noticed  in  the  Raniayana,  in  the  story  of  the  hermit 
Kishyasringa,  to  whom  Santa  was  given  in  marriage.  Her  adop- 
tive father  is  called,  in  the  Ramayana, — as  he  is  in  the  Agni  and 
Matsya, — Lomapuda:ff  the  meaning  is  the  same,  'hairy  foot.' 
Ramayana,  I.,  IX.  and  X.  t+  See,  also,  Prelude  to  the  tJttara 
Rama  Charitra,  Hindu  Theatre,  Vol.  I.,  p.  280. 


Corrected  from  "Divaratha",— a  mere  oversight,  unquestionably.  All 
my  MSS.,  and  the  Mahdbhdrata,  &c.  have  Diviratha. 

t  In  a  single  copy  I  find  Hirai'iyaratha. 

Hereabouts  there  are  very  deplorable  omissions  in  all  my  MSS.  of  the 
Vdyu-purdiia.  With  the  exception  of  one,  and  that  very  indifferent, 
there  is  a  hiatus  from  this  point  to  the  closing  stanza  of  Chapter  XXII. 

As  is  stated  in  the  proper  place,  I  have  the  help  of  some  extracts 
from  a  point  in  Chapter  XXI, 

+    Lomapada,  in  the  Harivanda. 

§  Read:  "his  son  was  Chitraratha,  also  called  Romapada;  his  son  was 
Dasaratha."  So,  at  least,  it  is  natural  to  render;  the  orighial  being 
fTfTf%^^  ft^T^T^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^T^  ^%  I  But  the  Tran- 
slator has  the  authority  of  the  commentator. 

In  the  Bhdgavnta-purdna,  IX,,  XXIII.,  G— 10,  it  i.s  Chitraratha  that  is 
called  Romapada;  he  has  only  one  son,  Chaturanga;  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  Da.sarafha  but  the  father  of  Santa.  With  this  compare 
the  Ilarivaihia.  |j  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  313. 

^  In  Lakshmivallabha's  Kalpadrnmakalikd,  mention  is  made  of  Dadhi- 
vahana,  Raja  of  Champti,   who   fought  with  Satanika,  Raja  of  Kausambi, 

**  Add  the  llarivamm.  ft  The  true  Rdmdyana  has  Romapada. 

\l  Ddla-kdnda,  I.,  X.  and  XI.,  in  the  genuine  Rdmdyana, 
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this,*  Romapada  had  a  son  named  Chaturanga;  his 
son  was  Prithiilakshaif  his  son  was  Champa,  who 
founded  (the  city  of)  Champa.  ^  The  son  of  Champa 
was  Haryanga ;  his  son  was  Bhadraratha,  who  had  two 
sons,  Brihatkarman  and  Brihadi'atha.  I  The  son  of  the 
first  was  Brihadbhanu;^  his  son  was  Brihanmanas;§ 
his  son  was  Jayadratha,  who,  by  a  wife  who  was  tlie 
danghtei'  of  a  Kshattriya  father  and  Brahmani  mother, 
had  a  son  named  Vijaya. ''||     His  son  was  Dhriti;  his 

'  The  Bhagavata  differs,  here,  from  all  the  other  authorities, 
in  omitting  Champa,  the  founder  of  Champapuri,  IT —  a  city  of 
which  traces  still  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhagulpoor; — having 
inserted  him,  previously,  amongst  the  descendants  of  Ikshwaku 
(see  Vol.  III.,  p.  289,  note  1).  Champa  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  the  capital  of  Anga;  and  the  translators**  of  the  Ramayana 
were  very  wide  of  the  ti'uth,  when  they  conjectured  that  it  might 
be  Angwa,  or  Ava. 

^  Brihaddarbha:  Brahma.  The  Bhagavata  omits  the  two  suc- 
cessors of  Champa,  and  makes  Brihadratha,  Brihatkarman,  and 
Brihadbhanu  sons  of  Pi'ilhulaksha, 

^  The  Vayu,  Matsya,  and  Hari  Vanisa  make  Vijaya  the 
brother  ff  of  Jayadratha.    The  Bhagavata  agrees  with  our  text 


++ 
++ 


*   I  find  no  Sanskrit  for  this.        f  Prithula  is  the  reading  of  one  MS. 

+  Two  of  my  best  MSS. — those  from  Arrah  and  Ajmere, — have  Bhadra- 
ratha, father  of  Brihadratha,  father  of  Brihatkarman ;  another  has,  instead 
of  Haryanga,  Tlarshaiia,  father  of  Brihadratha,  father  of  Brihatkarman. 

§  The  Harivaihsa,  il.  1702,  has  Bhadraratha,  Brihatkarman,  Brihad- 
darbha, Bi'ihanmanas. 

II  According  to  the  Ilarivamsa,  Bfihanmanas  had,  for  sons,  Jayadratha, 
by  Yasodevi,  and  Vijaya,  by  Satya. 

^  Champa,— formerly  Malini:  Harivamkt,  U.\6d9.  We  now  see,  probably, 
the  source  of  the  error  "Champamalini",  in  Vol.  III.,  p.  289,  note  1. 

**  Messrs.  Carey  and  Marshman:  Vol.1.,  p.  11 D,  note, 
tt  Read  "half-brother". 

+t  The  Hlu'ujavnla-purdna  has :  Brihadratha,  father  of  Bi'ihanmanas, 
father  of  Jayadratha,  father  (l)y  Saiiibhuti,)  of  Vijaya. 
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son  was  Dhritavrata;  his  son  was  Satyakarman;*  his 
son  was  Adhiratha,^  who  found  Karnaf  in  a  basket,  t 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  had  been  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  Pritha.  §  The  son  of  Karna  was 
Vrishasena.^ll  These  were  the  Anga  kings.  You  shall 
next  hear  who  were  the  descendants  of  Piiru. 

The  mother  of  Vijaya,  from  her  origin,  was  of  the  Suta  caste, — 
the  genealogist  and  charioteer.  Manu,  X.,  47.  Her  son  was  of 
the  same  caste;  children  taking  the  caste  of  the  mother:  conse- 
quently, the  descendants  of  Vijaya,  kings  of  Anga,  were  Siitas. 
And  this  explains  the  contemptuous  application  of  the  term  Suta 
to  Karria,  the  half-brother  of  the  Paridus ;  for  he,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  mentioned,  was  adopted  into  the  Anga  family,  and 
succeeded  to  the  crown. 

'  Some  variety  prevails  in  the  series  of  princes  here ;  but  this 
arises  from  not  distinguishing  the  collateral  lines, — the  descend- 
ants of  Jayadratha  from  those  of  Vijaya.  The  Vayu  and  Matsya 
give  the  latter  as  in  our  text ;  but  they  agree,  also,  with  the  Agni 
and  Brahma,  IF  in  the  successors  of  Jayadratha,  as  Dridhai'atha 
(or  Brihadratha)  and  Janamejaya  (or  Viswajit).  ** 

^   Surasena:  Vayu.     Vikarria:  Brahma,  ff 


*   Satkarman:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

t  "The  half-brother  of  the  Paiiclavas,  by  their  mother  Pritha,  who, 
before  her  marriage  to  Pai'idu,  had  borne  Kan'ia  to  Siirya,  the  god  of  the  sun. 
The  afTair  was  kept  secret.  The  infant  was  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  where  he  was  found,  and  brought  up,  as  his  own,  by  Adhiratha — 
the  Suta,  or  charioteer,  of  king  Sura, — and  his  wife  Radha;  whence  Kan'ia 
is  called,  also,  a  Siita,  and  Radheya,  or  son  of  Radha."  So  runs  one 
legend,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Wilson,  in  Professor  Johnson's  Selec- 
tions from  the  Mahdbhdrata,   p.  16,  note  3. 

+  Manjushd,  which  the  commentator  explains  by  kdsht'ha  - panjara. 
Perhaps  the  receptacle  was  a  wooden  crib. 

§  The  original  is:  ^f^X;^  ^^^^  *  •  •  ^^  5^^^T^  I 

II  Father  of  Vfisha,  says  the  HarivaMa. 

%  Add  the  Harivavda. 

**  According  to  the  Harwamia,  H.  1704,  Viswajit  was  father  of  Kariia. 

ft  And  so  the  Harivaih&a. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Descendants  of  Piiru.  Birth  of  Bharata,  the  son  of  Dushyanta : 
his  sons  killed:  adopts  Bhaiadwaja  or  Vitatha.  Hastin,  founder 
of  Hastinapura.  Sons  of  Ajainidha,  and  the  races  derived  from 
them,  as  Panchalas,  &c.  Kripa  and  Kripi  found  by  Santanu. 
Descendants  of  Riksha,  the  son  of  Ajamidha.  Kurukshetra 
named  from  Kuru.    Jarasandha  and  others,  kings  of  Magadha. 

THE  son  of  Piiru  was  Janamejaya;  his  son  was 
Prachinwat;*  his  son  was  Pravira;f  his  son  was  Ma- 
nasyu;t  his  son   was  Abhayada;'§   his   son   was  Su- 


'  Abhayada:  Vayu.  Vitamaya:  Agni.  Vatayudha:  Matsya. 
Charupada:||  Bhagavata.  The  Mahabharata,  Adi  Parvan,  pp.  13G, 
138,  has  two  accounts  of  the  descendants  of  Puru,  differing,  ma- 
terially, in  the  beginning,  from  each  other,  and  from  the  lists  of 
the  Puranas.  In  the  first,  IF  Pravira  **  is  made  the  son  of  Puru; 
his  son  is  Manasyu ,  who  has  three  sons ,  Sakta ,  Sariihanana, 
and  Vaggmin ;  and  there  the  line  stops.  Another  son  of  Piiru  is 
Raudraswa,  whose  sons  are  Richeyu  and  the  rest,  as  in  our 
textjff  making  them  the  second  in  descent,  instead  of  the  eleventh. 


'   Corrected  from  "  Prachinvat",   for  which  I  find  no  warrant  in  MSS. 

t  One  MS.  has  Suvira. 

+   The  reading  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdi'm  is  Namasyu. 

§  Professor  Wilson  had  "Bhayada".  This,  however,  I  find  in  no  MSS. 
save  his  favourite, — so  often  alluded  to,  which  is,  frequently,  most  in- 
correct,— and  in  his  Hindu-made  English  version. 

II  Corrected  from  "Charupada". 

t  Si  3695  —  3701. 

"  With    Iswara  and  Raudraswa  for  brothers. 

tt  I   find  their  names  to  be :   Richeyu,  Kaksheyu,  Kiikaiieyu,  Sthaiuli- 
leyu,  Vaneyu,  Jaleyu,  Tejeyu,  Satyeyu,  Dharmeyu,  Sannateyu. 

Anwagbhanu  is  named  first  of  all,  where  it  is  said  that  Raudraswa's 
sons  were  ten.     With  which  of  them  is  he  to  be  identified? 
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dyumiia;**  his  son  was  Bahugava;^  bis  son  was  Sam- 
yati;^f  his  son  was  Ahaiiiyati;*  his  son  wasRandraswa'^, 
who  had  ten  sons:t  Riteyu/  Kaksheyu,  §  Sthahdileyu, 


In  the  second  list,  ||  the  son  of  Puru  is  Jananiejaya,  whose  suc- 
cessors are  Prachinwat,  H  Samyati,  Ahaniyati,  Sarvabhauma,  Ja- 
yatsena,  Avachina,  Ariha,  Mahabhauma,  Ayutanayin,  Akrodhana, 
Devatithi,  Ariha,  Riksha,  Mafinara, — who  is,  therefore,  the  fif- 
teenth from  Puru,  instead  of  llie  fourth,  as  in  (he  first  account,  oi 
the  twelfth,  as  in  the  text. 

'    Dhundu:  Vayu.     Sahibhu:  Agni.    Sudhanwan :  Brahma.** 

^   Bahuvidha:  Agni  and  Matsya.  ff 

■*   Sampati :  Agni. 

'   Omitted:  Vayu.     Bahuvadin:  Matsya. 

*  Bhadriiswa:  Matsya. 

^   Rajeyu:   Vayu,     Richeyu:   Agni.     They    were    the   sons   of 

*  In  one  MS.,  Sudyu. 

t  Four  MSS.  have  Saiiipati. 

t  One  of  my  MSS.  gives,  instead  of  Ghiiteyu,  &c.,  Kriteyu,  Gai'ieyu, 
Dharmeyu,  Santateyu,  Varpeyu,  Prasanueyu;  another  gives,  after  Stha- 
leyu,  only  Dharmeyu,  Satyeyii,  Dhaneyu ;  another,  —  the  sole  one 
that  names  ten,  — Riteyu,  Kaksheyu,  Sthai'iclileyu ,  Ghiiteyu,  Kriteyu, 
Sthaleyu,  Jaleyu,  Dharmeyu,  Dhaneyu,  Prasannateyu.  No  two  of  all 
my  MSS.  agree  as  to  this  family.  Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  trans- 
lation has  names  (in  a  different  order,)  as  in  the  text,  except  that  Kriteyu 
stands  in  place  of  Vrateyu.  Vrateyu  is  the  ninth  son,  in  the  Bhdgavata- 
purdna,  IX.,  XX.,  4;  he  and  Vaneyu  being  transposed. 

The  Harivamm,  si.  1659,  1G60,  has,  according  to  my  l)est  MSS.: 
Richeyu,  Kiikai'ieyu,  Kaksheyu,  Sthai'iclileyu,  Sannateyu,  Kriteyu,  Jaleyu, 
Sthaleyu,  Dhaneyu,  Vaneyu.  The  variants  of  difTerent  copies  are  nu- 
merous. The  mother  of  these  ten  sons,  according  to  some  MSS.,  was 
Ghi'itachi,  the  Apsaras. 

§  Kuksheyu:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

II  SI.  37G3-  3778. 

<|[  Thus  the  name  is  spelled,  on  etymological  grounds,  in  the  Ma- 
hdbhdrata,  Adi-parvan,  si.  37G5,  et  scy. 

**  And  in  the  ffarivamia.     Sudyu:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
ff  Most  of  my  MSS.    of  the   Harivmhsa   give  Suliahu,    nn<l    then    Rau- 
dra.swa;  thus  omitting  Saiiiyati  and  Ahaiiiyati. 
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Ghriteyii,*  Jaleyii,  Sthaleyu,  Santateyii,  Dhaiieyu,-j- 
Vaiieyu,+  and  VrateyLi.^§  The  son  of  Riteyu  was 
Rantinara,^j!  whose  sons  were  Tamsu,  t  Apratiratha,** 


the  Apsaras  Ghritachi.-ff  or  of  Misrakesi:  Mahabharata.++  Tlie 
Brahma  Puraiia  and  Hari  Variisa  have,  very  unaccountably,  and 
in  opposition  to  all  other  authorities,  transferred  the  whole  of 
the  descendants  of  Anu  to  this  family;  substituting,  for  Anu,  the 
second  name  in  our  text,  Kaksheyu   (p.  120,  supra). 

'  The  Vayu  names,  also,  ten  daughters,  §§  Rudra,  Sudra,  Ma- 
dra,  Subhaga,  Amalajti,  Tala,  Khala,  Gopajaki,  Tamrarasa,  and 
Ratnakuti;i|  Ij  and  adds,  that  they  were  married  to  Prabhakara,  a 
Rishi,  of  the  race  ofAtri.  The  Brahma  Purana  and  Hari  Van'isalU 
have  a  legend  of  the  birth  of  Soma  (the  Moon)  from  him  and 
one  of  these  ten ;  who  succeeded  to  the  power  and  prerogatives 
of  Atri.  The  sons  ol'  the  other  wives  were  less  distinguished ; 
but  they  formed  families  eminent  amongst  holy  Brahmans,  called 
Swastyatreyas. 

^   Atimara  or  Atibhara:***  Bhiigavata.    Antinara:  Matsya.    Ma- 


*  One  copy  has  Vriteyn      The  Bhdgavata-purma  reads  Kriteyu. 

t  Dhariueyu  :  Bhdgavata-purdi'ta.        +   Satyeyu :  Bhayavata-ytirdna. 

§  This  name  is  in  no  MS.  accessible  to  me.  See  note  +  in  the  fore- 
going page. 

II  My  Ajmere  and  Arrah  MSS.  have  Atinara;  another  MS,,  Atitara; 
another,  Atitara;  another,  Matinara. 

5[  Two  MSS.  have  Sumati;  another,  Trasu.  One  of  the  two  copies  that 
read  Sumati  adds  Asnmati;  the  Ajmere  MS,,  Pramati :  and  they,  thus, 
recognize  four  sons,  **  My  Ajmere  MS,  has  Atiratha. 

tt  So  says  the  Bhdgavaia-purdna.     Also  see   the  end  of  note  +  in  the 
page  preceding.  ^  Adi-yarvan,  il.  3698. 

§§  In  the  Harivai'ida,  il.  1661,  they  are  called,  in  my  MSS.  of  best 
note:  Bhadra,  Siidra,  Madra,  Salada,  Malada,  Khala,  Bala,  Balada,  Sii- 
rasa,  Gochapala.  Here,  again,  there  are  very  many  various  readings. 
nil  1  suspect  a  mistake  here;  but  my  single  MS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdi'ta 
does  not  enable  me  to  ascertain  the  true  reading.  In  the  Harivaiida,  the 
epithet  ^)  f  (S^ZT*  is  applied  to  all  the  ten  sisters. 
^%  SI.  1663—1668.  *♦♦  I  find  Rantibhara. 

IV.  9 
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and  Dhriiva/*  The  son  of  the  second f  of  these  was 
Kai'iwa;  and  his  son  was  Medhatithi,  from  whom  the 
Kai'iwayanat   Brahmans^§    descended.      Anila^^H    was 


tinava:  Mahabharata,  If  Agiii,  and  Bralmia.**  According  to  the 
Matsya  and  Hari  Vamsa  (not  in  the  Brahma  Parana),  Gauri,  the 
daughter  of  this  prince,  was  the  mother  of  Mandhatri,  of  the 
family  of  Ikshwalin.ff 

'  In  place  of  these,  the  Matsya  has  Amurtirajas  and  Nri- 
chandra;  and  there  are  several  varieties  in  the  nomenclature.  In 
place  of  the  first,  we  have  Vasu  (or  Trasu),  Vayu;  Tariisurogha, 
Agni ;  Tanisurodha^  Brahma;  H  and  Suniati,  Bhagavata.  Prati- 
ratha  is  read,  for  the  second,  in  the  Agni  and  Brahma  ;§§  and, 
for  the  third,  Suratha,  Agni;  Suhahu,  Hari  Van'iisa. 

^  Medhatithi  is  the  author  of  many  hymns  in  the  Rig-veda; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  Brahmans  and  religious  teachers  de- 
scended from  Kshattriyas. 

^  Malina:Vayu.  Raibhya:j|j|  Bhagavata.  Dharmanetra:  Brahma 


*  According  to  the  MaMhhdrnta,  Adi-parvan,  il.  3702  —  3704,  Mati- 
iiara,  likewise  called  Anadhi'isht'i,  had  four  sons:  Tauisii,  Mahat,  Atiratha, 
and  Druhyii. 

t  The  son  of  Atiratha,  the  Ajmere  MS.  says  explicitly. 
+   Variant:  Kaiiwayana,     Also  vide  infra,  p.   140,  note  f. 
§  According    to    the    Bhdgavata-purdi'ui ,    Praskai'iwa    and    others,    all 
Brahmans. 

II  This  reading  is  In  only  one   of  my  MSS.,  most  of  which  read  Ainila. 
Two   have   Elina,  son  of  Medhatithi.     The  Ajuiere  MS.,  too,  has   Elina; 
but  it  calls  him  son  of  Pdru.     In  the  Arrah  MS.,   the  reading  is  Ailina, 
son  of  Trasu. 
i[    Vide  supra,  p.  127,  note  1,  ad  finem. 
**  Add  the  Ilarivaiitsa. 

ft  Compare  Vol.  III.,  p.  265,  note  1,  near  the  end. 
+*  The   Harivai'ida  has,  in   different  MSS.,  Taiiisurodha,  Taiiisurodya, 
Taiiisurogha,  &c. 

§§  Also  in  the  Harivainia,   which  has   Apratiratha,  likewise,  ~  the  pre- 
ferable reading. 
nil  Son  of  Sumati,  and  father  of  Dushyanta. 
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the  son  of  Tamsu;   and  he  had  four  sons,   of  whom 


Purana.  The  Hari  Vamsa*  omits  him;  making  sad  blundering 
work  of  the  whole  passage.  Thus,  the  construction  is  such  as 
to  intimate  that  Tamsu  (or  Tamsurodha)  had  a  wife  named  Ila,t 
the  daughter  of  Medhatithi^ — that  is,  his  brother's  great-grand- 
daughter: 

^^^Tf^5«lt^^  ^  fff  ^T^^'T^fT  II 

But  this,  as  the  commentator  observes,  is  contrary  to  common 
sense  ("^R^cR^qTH^W) ;  and  he  would  read  it,  therefore,  f[?f\  •TTT 
rT  '^^l^c^tt*^!?  'the  daughter  of  him  who  was  named  llin;'  a 
Raja  so  called.  But,  in  the  Vayu  and  Matsya,  we  have  Ilina, 
the  daughter  of  Yama,  married  to  Tariisu,  and  mother  of  Malina 
or  Anila;  more  correctly,  perhaps,  Ailina: 

^^  (ff^)  f^f^rf  ^^'^  Jjf^  -^w^^f^^K  II 

^^f^Tf^  II  I 
The  blunder  of  the  Hari  Variisa,  therefore,  arises  from  the  com- 
piler's reading  Yasya,  'of  whom,'  instead  of  Yamasya,  'of  Yama.' 
It  is  not  an  error  of  transcription;  for  the  metre  requires  Yasya: 
and  the  remark  of  the  commentator  proves  the  correctness  of 
the  reading.  The  name  occurs  Ilina  (^f^fT),  the  son  of  Tariisu, 
in  the  Mahabharata,  §  agreeably  to  the  Anuvariisa-sloka  which 
is  there  quoted.  '  Saraswati  bore  Tariisu  to  Matinara ;  and  Tariisu 
begot  a  son,  Ilina,  by  Kalingi:' 

t;fll^  ^^^TRT^  ^Tf^r^t  ftfrraPW:  II 


•   SL  1718,  1719. 

t  llini  is  tbe  accepted  reading. 

I  In  but  one  of  my  copies  of  the  Vdiju-purdna  do  I  find  any  portion 
of  this  passage ;  and  there  only  two  lines  of  it  occur,  and  in  a  miserably 
depraved  form. 

§  Adi-parvan,  si.  3780. 

9* 
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Dnshyanta*  was  the  elder/f    The  son  of  Dushyanta 
was  the  emperor  Bharata.     A  verse  t   explanatory  of 

'  The  Vayu,  Matsya,  and  Bliagavata  agree  with  our  text,  in 
making  these  the  grandsons  of  Tan'isu;  even  the  Brahma  Purana 
concurs:  but  the  Hari  Vaiiisa§  makes  them  his  sons;  having, 
apparently,  transformed  Tan'iso  sulah  (cf^  ^'f'*)  7  '  t'^*^  son  of 
Tamsu, '  into  a  synonym  of  Tariisu,  or  Taiiisurodha;  as  in  these 
parallel  passages: 

''  The  son  of  Taiiisu  was  the  illustrious  sage  Dharmanetra :  Upa- 
danavi  had,  from  him,  four  excellent  sons."     Brahma  Purana. 

^ti^'Tft  ^T#%^  ^gT^fft^ff:  III! 
Tariisurodha  was  a  royal  sage,  the  illustrious  institutor  of  laws. 
Upadanavi  had  four  sons  from  Tamsurodha."  Hari  Van'isa.  The 
commentator  explains  Dharmanetra  (^JITwT'^)  to  be  'institutor  of 
laws'  (^^|TJ^c!efi:)=  We  have  Upadanavi  before,**— as  the  daughter 
of  Vi'ishaparvan,  the  Daitya, — married  to  Hiranyaksha.  Hamilton 
(Buchanan)  11  calls  her  the  wife  of  Sughora.  The  four  sons  are 
named,  in  other  authorities,  with  some  variations:  Dushyanta, 
Sushyanta  (or  Rishyanta,  or  Sumanta),  Pravira,  and  Anagha  (or 
Naya).  The  Mahabharataff  enumerates  five, — Dushyanta,  Siira, 
Bhiina,  Pravasu,  and  Vasu, — but  makes  them  the  sons  of  Ilina,  and 
grandsons  of  Tarhsu. 


*    Variant:  Dushniaiita. 

t  The   original    has    ^^•fHWT'^t^TT'  J^T*  >    "four    sons,    namely, 
Dushyanta  and  others." 

+   So  says  the  original,  though,  as  is  seen,  two  stanzas  are  quoted. 
§  SI.   1720,   1721. 

II  These  lines  are  not  read  much  alike  in  any  two  of  my  copies.     The 
MSS.  are,  evidently,  very  corrupt  just  here. 
^  Genealogies  of  the  Hindus,  p.  122. 
**  Vol    II.,  p.  70,  text  and  note  5. 
tt  Adi-parvan,  il.  3708. 
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his  name  is  chanted  by  the  gods:  "The  mother  is  only 
the  receptacle;  it  is  the  father  by  whom  a  son  is  be- 
gotten.  Cherish  thy  son,  Diishyanta;  treat  not  Sakun- 
tala  with  disrespect.  Sons,  who  are  born  from  the  pa- 
ternal loins,  rescue  their  progenitors  from  the  infernal 
regions.  Thou  art  the  parent  of  this  boy:-  Sakuntala 
has  spoken  truth."*  From  the  expression  'cherish' 
(bharaswa)  the  prince  was  called  Bharata.  ^f 


'  These  two  slokas  are  taken  from  the  Mahabharata,  Adi 
Parvan,  p.  112,  t  and  are  part  of  the  testimony  borne,  by  a  heavenly 
messenger,  to  the  birth  of  Bharata.  They  are  repeated  in  the 
same  book,  in  the  account  of  the  family  of  Puru,  p.  139.  §  They 
occur,  with  a  slight  variation  of  the  order,  in  other  Purarias,  as  the 
Vayu  &c.,  II  and  show  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  story  of  Sakun- 
tala, although  they  do  not  narrate  it.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
Bharata  is  differently   explained   in  the  Sakuntala.  H     He  is  said 


*  Trm  H^T  fqg:  g^  ^^  ^Tct:  ^  tt^  ^:  i 

^  ^T^  \ilr\l  t4^  ^(€IflT^  ir^^^  II 

fn  the  Bhdyavata-purdna,  IX.,  XX.,  21,  22,  we  find  the.se  identical 
word.s,  with  the  chang-e — mending'  the  metre, — of  TJ"^  ''5W^f^  i"to  XJ"^ 
•f^m-     Burnouf  translates  the  passage  as  follows: 

"La  mere  est  le  receptacle;  c'est  au  pere  qui  I'a  engendre  qu'appar- 
tient  le  fils:  protege  ton  fils,  6  Duchyanta;   ne  meprise  pas  (^akuntala. 

"Un  fils  qni  donne  a  son  peve  de  la  posterite,  6  roi,  le  fait  remonter 
de  la  demeure  de  Yama;  tn  es  le  pere  de  cet  enfant:  (^akuntala  a  dit 
la  verite, " 

t  This  sentence  is  added  by  the  Translator. 

*   ^l.  3102,  3103. 

§  ^l.  3783,  3784. 

il  Add  the  Harivoiiisa,  M.  1724—1726. 

%  The  two  explanations  that  follow  occur  near  the  end  of  Act  VII. 
of  the  Sakuntala, 
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Bharata  had,  by  different*  wives,  nine  sons;  but 
they  were  put  to  death  by  their  own  mothers,  because 
Bharata  remarked,  that  they  bore  no  resemblance  to 
him,  and  the  women  were  afraid  that  he  would,  there- 
fore, desert  them.  The  birth  of  his  sons  being  thus 
unavailing,  Bharata  sacrified  to  the  Maruts;  and  they 
gave  him  Bharadwaja,— the  son  of  Brihaspati,  by  Ma- 
mata,  the  wife  of  Utathya,  f— expelled  by  the  kick  of 
Dirghatamas,  (his  half-brother,  before  his  time).  This 
verse  explains  the  purport  of  his  appellation:  "'Silly 
woman,'  said  Brihaspati,  'cherish  this  child  of  two 
fathers'  (bhara  dwa-jamt).  'No,  Brihaspati,'  replied 
Mamata:  'do  you  take  care  of  him.'  So  saying,  they 
both  abandoned  him;  but,  from  their  expressions,  the 
boy  was  called  Bharadwaja.  "§  He  was,  also,  termed 
Vitatha,  in  allusion  to  the  unprofitable  (vitatha)  birth 


to  be  so  called  from   'supporting'   the  world:    he  is,  also,   there 
named  Sarvadamana,  'the  conqueror  of  all.' 


•  My  Ajmere  and  Arrah  MSS.  read  'three'.     Herewith  the  Bhdgavata- 
purdi'ia  agrees,  anil,  further,  calls  them  natives  of  Vidarbha. 
t  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  16,  note  §. 
+  The  rational  etymology  of  Bharadwaja  is  hharat-\-vaja. 

This  stanza,  which  occurs  in  the  Bkagavata-purdria,  IX.,  XX.,  38, 
also,  is  thus  rendered  by  Burnouf: 

"Femme  ignorante,  nourris  ce  ids  de  deux  peres,  [disait  Brihaspati]. 
Nourris-le  toi-meme,  6  Brihaspati,  [repondit  Mamata].  Et  parce  que  le 
pere  et  la  mere,  apres  avoir  aiusi  parle,  s'en  allerent,  [laissant  Tenfaut,] 
il  fut  nomme  Bharadvadja. " 
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of  the  sons  of  Bharata.^    The  son  of  Vitatha  was  Bha- 


'  The  Brahma  Puraria  and  Hari  Vamsa  (the  latter,  espe- 
cially,) appear  to  have  modified  this  legend,  with  the  view,  per- 
haps, of  reconciling  those  circumstances  which  are  related  of  Bha- 
radwaja,  as  a  sage,  with  his  history  as  a  king.  Whilst,  therefore, 
they  state  that  Bharadwaja  was  brought,  by  the  winds,  to  Bharata, 
they  state  that  he  was  so  brought  to  perform  a  sacrifice,  by  which 
a  son  was  born,  whom  Bharadwaja  also  inaugurated: 

^  g  f^fT%  r\T^  ir^  q^^JiJTf'T  I 

In  the  Vayu,  Matsya,  and  Agni,  however,  the  story  is  much  more 
consistently  narrated;  and  Bharadwiija,  being  abandoned  by  his 
natural  parent,  is  brought  by  the  winds,  as  a  child,  not  as  a  sage; 
and,  being  adopted  by  Bharata,  is  one  and  the  same  with  Vitatha, 
as  our  text  relates.  Thus,  in  the  Vayu,  the  Maruts  bring  to  Bha- 
rata, already  sacrificing  for  progeny,  (i^"^i|[T5f  fTfTI  ^"^  ^T^W^) 
"Bharadwaja,  the  son  of  Biihaspati;"  and  Bharata,  receiving  him, 
says:   "This  Bharadwaja  shall  be  Vitatha:" 

The  Matsya,  also,  says,  the  Maruts,  in  compassion,  took  the  child, 
and,  being  pleased  with  Bharata's  worship,  gave  it  to  him,  and 
he  was  named  Vitatha: 

*«*#**    »    *    «    »    *    * 

%^  %  ^^^^  ^^(^H^  ^^:  II 

^nfiTigHT^  H^T^  *rTfiT^  %  I 

************ 

^%  g  f^rT%  rr%-iy^  t  J^^^fff  I 

?rrr^  f^ff^  ^T^  ^TIT^  ^  ^^1^  II 

And  the  Agni  tells  the  whole  story  in  one  verse: 

"Then,  the  son  of  Biihaspati  being  taken  by   the  winds,   Bhara- 
*   Harivama,  si.  1729,  1730, 
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vanmanyu:**  his   sons  were  many;f   and,    amongst 
them,  the  chief  were  Brihatkshattra,  Mahavirya,  Nara, 


dwaja  was  transferred  with  sacrifice,  and  was  Vitatha,"  The 
account  given  in  the  Bhagavata  is  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
commentator  on  the  text  also  makes  the  matter  clear  enough: 
^■?:^gT#^  »^Tf!^^^^^T^  f%fT^t%  TT^  I  t  "The  name  of 
Bharadwaja,  in  the  condition  of  son  of  Bharata,  was  Vitatha."  It 
is  clear  that  a  new-born  infant  could  not  be  the  officiating  priest 
at  a  sacrifice  for  his  own  adoption,  whatever  the  compiler  of  the 
Hari  Vaiiisa  may  please  to  assert.  From  Bharadwaja,  a  Brah- 
man by  birth,  and  king  by  adoption,  descended  Brahmans  and 
Kshattriyas,  the  children  of  two  fathers: 

The  Mahabharata,  in  the  Adi  Parvan,  tells  the  story  very  simply. 
In  one  place,— p.  136,  v.  3710,— it  says,  that  Bharata,  on  the  birth 
of  his  children  proving  vain,  obtained,  from  Bharadwaja,  by  great 
sacrifices,  a  son,  Bhumanyu;  and,  in  another  passage,  it  makes 
Bhumanyu  the  son  of  Bharata  by  Sunanda,  daughter  of  Sarvasena, 
king  of  Kasi:||  p.  139,  v.  3785.  The  two  are  not  incompatible. 
'  Manyu:  Bhagavata.  Suketu:  Agni.lf  But  the  Brahma  and 
Hari  Varhsa  omit  this  and  the  next  generation,  and  make  Suhotra, 
Anuhotra,  **  Gaya,  Garga,  and  Kapila  the  sons  of  Vitatha.  They 
then  assign  to  Suhotra  two  sons,  Kasika  and  Gritsamati,  f f  and 


*  Two  MSS.  have  Bhumanyu. 

t  The  Bhdgnvata-purdria  says  there  were  five:  Brihatkshattra,  Jaya, 
Mahavirya,  Nara,  and  (iarj^a. 

*  My  MSS.  have  a  difierent  reading  from  this,  which  is  iinp-ammatical. 
The  gloss,  as  1  find  it,  ends  with  the  words  f^fl^iTT^^t  fl^f^TT'f  I 

§  This  is  from  the  Vdyu-purdna;  but  1  am  unable  to  correct  it  by 
my  copy;  for  1  have  only  one  here,  and  that  most  indifferent,  generally: 
vide  supra,  p.  124,  note  f. 

II  In  the  original,  Sunanda  is  termed  Kaseyi,  and  by  the  patronym  ol 
Sarvaseni. 

%  BhuvanniJinyu:    Vdyu-purdna.  **  I  find  Suholri. 

tt  Corrected  from  "Ghx'itsamati". 
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and  Garga.*  The  son  of  Nara  was  Sankriti;*  his  sons 
were  Ruchh^adhif  and  Rantideva.^t  The  son  of  Garga 
was  Sini;^  and  their  descendants,  called  Gargyas§  and 
Sainyas,  ||  although  Kshattriyas  by  birth,  became 
Brahmans.*    The  son  of  Mahavirya  was  Urukshaya,^*ir 


identify  them  and  their  descendants  with  the  progeny  of  Ayus, 
who  were  kings  of  Kasi**  (/r/rfe  supra,  p.  37,  note  1):  a  piece  of 
confusion    unwarranted    by   any  other  authority  except  the  Agni. 

'    Brihat,  Aharya,  Nara,  Garga:   Matsya. 

^  Guruvirya  and  Trideva:  Vayu.  The  first  is  called  Gurudhi, 
Matsya;  and  Guru,  Bhagavata:  they  agree  in  Rantideva.  The 
Bhagavata  describes  the  great  liberality  of  this  prince,  and  his 
practice  of  Yoga.  According  to  a  legend  preserved  in  the  Megha 
Duta,  f  f  his  sacri6ces  of  kine  were  so  numerous,  that  their  blood 
formed  the  river  Charmanwati, +t  the  modern  Chumbul. 

^   Sibi:  Matsya. 

*  The  other  authorities  concur  in  this  statement ;  thus  fur- 
nishing an  additional  instance  of  one  caste  proceeding  from  an- 
other. No  reason  is  assigned :  the  commentator  says  it  was  from 
some  cause :  %^rf^(SfrT'?:%5f  ^T^WT^  W^:  I  §§ 

*  Durbhakshaya:  li  j|  Vayu.  Urukshat:  Matsya.  Dnritakshaya: 
Bhagavata. 


*    In  four  MSS.  the  name  is  Saiiiskriti. 
t  My  Ajmere  MS.  has  Suradhi;  the  Arrah  MS.,  Gurndhi. 
+   One  Rantideva,  we  read  in  the  Harshacharita,  was  killed  by  Ranga- 
vati,  one  of  his  wives.     See  my    Vdsavadnttd.  Preface,  p.  53. 

§  Three  MSS.  yield  Gargas.  ||  Saineyas,  according  to  one  MS. 

^  In  one  MS.,  IJrunjaya.     The    Vdyu-purdna  has,  in   my  MS.,  Bhima. 
•*  Read  "Ka.si  kings".     They  were   so  called   as  being  descendants  of 
Kasiraja,   /  e.,    King  Ka.^i.      Vide  supra,    p.  39,    note   ♦.      Kasi   is  a  pa- 
tronym  of  Kasa. 
tt  Stanza  XLVIf.,  edition  of  Professor  Wilson. 

++  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  in  the  poem  itself,  but  is  supplied  by 
the  commentators. 
§§  Compare  note  •   in  p.   145,  iiifra. 
III!  My  MS.  has  an  illegible  name;  but  it  is  not  this,  certainly. 
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who  had  three  sons,  Trayyarui'ia,*  Piishkarin,  and 
Kapi/f  the  last  of  whom  became  a  Brahman,  t  The 
son  of  Brihatkshattra  was  Suhotra,  ^  §  whose  son  was 

'    Trayyarurii,  Pushkararurii,  Kavi;l|  all  became  Brahmans: 

Matsya.  And  there  were  three  chief  branches  of  the  Kavyas,  or 
descendants  of  Kavi : 

^T^-RT  g  ^TT  11%  ^^:  ifrwT  ^1^^:  I 

Gargas,  Sank  litis,  and  Kavyas.     Ibid, 

^  In  the  Mahabharata,  If  Suhotra  is  the  son  of  Bhumanyu ;  ** 
and,  in  one  place,ff  the  father  of  Ajaniidha,  &c.,  and,  in  another, +t 
of  Hastin.  The  Bralnua  Puriina,  in  some  degree,  and  the  Hari 
Variisa,  in  a  still  greater,  have  made  most  extraordinary  confusion 
in  the  instance  of  this  name.  In  our  text,  and  in  all  the  best 
authorities,  we  have  three  Suhotras,  perfectly  distinct:  1.  Suhotra, 
great-grandson  of  Amavasu,  father  of  Jahnu,  and  ancestor  of  Vis- 
Wcinjitra  and  the  Kausikas  (;vide  supra,  p.  14);  2.  Suhotra,  son  of 
Kshattravi'iddha,  and  grandson  of  Ayus,  and  progenitor  of  the 
race  of  Kasi   kings  §§   (^oide    supra,  pp.   30,  et  seq.) ;    and,  3.  Su- 


*  Two  MSS.  give  Trayyarui'ii. 

t  Nearly  all  my  MSS.  have  Kapila;  but,  in  some  of  them,  Kapila  is 
written  over  Kapi. 

+  The  original  says  that  they  all  three  became  Brahmans:  ll'^"^'?f?f- 
^f!l  I  flW  f^ff^Smf^  T7'gTf^3mT^^^TT?r  I  Professor  Wilson  s  Bengal 
version  is  here  correct.     Compare   Vol.  Ill,  p.  48,  note  I. 

§  Omitted  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  which  makes  Hastin  son  of  Bri- 
hatkshattra. 

II  The  same  names  are  found  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna.  The  Vdyu- 
purdna  seems  to  read  Trayyavuni,  Pushkararuni,  and  Kapi. 

%  AcK-'parvan,  il.  3714. 

**  And  of  Pushkarii'ii. 
ft  Adi-parvan,  il.  3720. 

U   Ibid.,  si.  378G,  3787. 

§§  See  the  preceding  page,  note  *».  . 
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Hastin,  who  founded  the  city  of  Hastinapura.  ^"^    The 


hotra,  the  son  of  Bnhatksbattra,  grandson  of  Vitatha,  and  parent 
of  Hastin.  In  the  two  bhxndering  compilations  mentioned,  we 
have,  first  (Hari  Variisa,  ch.  20),  a  Suhotra,  son  of  Brihatkshattra, 
of  the  race  of  Piiru:  his  descent  is  not  given;  but,  from  the  names 
which  follow  Suhotra,  the  dynasty  is  that  of  our  present  text: 
secondly  (Hari  Vaihsa,  ch.  27),  Suhotra,  son  of  Kanchana,  of  the 
line  of  Amavasu,  and  father  of  Jahnu,  &c. :  thirdly  (Hari  Variisa, 
ch.  29),  Suhotra,  the  son  of  Kshattravriddha,  and  progenitor  of  the 
Kasi  kings  :  fourthly  (Hari  Vamsa,  ch.32),we  have  the  first  and  third 
of  these  personages  confounded ;  Suhotra  is  made  the  son  of  Vita- 
tha, and  progenitor  of  the  Kasi  kings,  the  dynasty  of  whom  is 
repeated;  thus  connecting  them  with  the  line  of  Furu,  instead  of 
Ayus,  in  opposition  to  all  authority.  Again,  we  have  a  notable 
piece  of  confusion;  and  Suhotra,  the  son  of  Vitatha,  is  made  the 
father  of  Bi'ihat,  the  father  of  the  three  princes  who,  in  our  text, 
and  in  the  Hari  Vamsa,  ch.  20,  are  the  sons  of  Hastin;  and  amongst 
whom  Ajamidha  is  made  the  father  of  Jahnu,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Kausikas,  instead  of  being,  as  in  ch.  27,  and  as  everywhere  else, 
of  the  family  of  Amavasu.  The  source  of  all  this  confusion  is 
obvious.  The  compilers  extracted  all  the  authentic  traditions 
accurately  enough;  but,  puzzled  by  the  identity  of  name,  they  have, 
also,  mixed  the  different  accounts  together,  and  caused  very  ab- 
surd and  needless  perplexity.  It  is  quite  clear,  also,  that  the  Hari 
Vamsa  does  not  deserve  the  pains  taken,  and  taken  fruitlessly,  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  M.  Langlois,  to  reduce  it  to  consistency.  It  is 
of  no  weight  whatever,  as  an  authority  for  the  dynasties  of 
kings,  t  although  it  furnishes  some  particular  details,  which  it 
has  picked  up,  possibly,  from  authentic  sources  not  now  available. 
'  It  was  tinally  ruined  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Ganges ; 
but  vestiges  of  it  were,  at  least  until  lately,  to  be  traced  along 
the  river,  nearly  in  a  line  with  Delhi,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  east. 


*   Two   of  my  best  MSS.  have  Hastinapura.     "With  reference   to   the 
name  of  this  place,  see  the  Mahd/ihdrata,  Adi-parvan,  il.  1786,  et  seq. 
t  Mevertheless,  it  is  but  little  inferior  to  the   Vishnu-purdna. 
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sons  of  Hastin  were  Ajamidha/  Dwimidha,  and  Paru- 
midlia*  One  son  of  Ajamidha  was  Kanwa,  whose 
son  was  Medhatithi.-f  His+  other  son  was  Brihad- 
ishn,§  whose  son  was  Brihadvasii:^!  his  son  was 
Brihatkarman;*  his  son  was  Jayadratha;'^t  his  son  was 
Viswajit;^  his  son  was  Senajit,   whose  sons  were  Ru- 


'  In  one  place,  son  of  Suhotra;**  in  another,  grandson  of 
Hastin :  f f  Mahahharata. 

^  The  copies  agree  in  this  reading;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
correct.  Kanwa  has  already  been  noticed,  as  the  son  of  Apra- 
tiratha.  tt  According  to  the  Bhagavata,  the  elder  §§  son  of  Aja- 
midha was  Priyamedha,  ill  from  whom  a  tribe  of  Brahmans  de- 
scended. The  Matsya  has  Bfihaddhanus,  and  names  the  wife  of 
Ajamidha,  Dhumini.  It  also,  however,  along  with  the  Vayu, 
makes  Kanwa  the  son  of  Ajamidha,  by  his  wife  Kesini. 

^  Brihaddhanus:  Bhagavata.  Also  called  Brihaddharman :  Hari 
Vamsa.  HIT 

*  Bfihatkaya:  Bhagavata. 

*  Satyajit:  Hari  Varhsa. 

^   Aswajit:  Matsya.     Visada:  Bhagavata. 


*  One  MR.  gives  Surami'Aha.  That  Purumiclha  left  no  offspring,  we 
learn  from   the  Rhngavatn-purd/w,  IX.,  XXL,  30. 

t  The  original  adds,  as  has  the  Vdyu-purdna :  ^ff;  ^'ntS'T^TT 
f^yiT'. ;  thns  verhaily  repeating  what  is  stated  in  p  130,  supra.  Here, 
as  before,  some  MSS.  yield  Kanwayana. 

\    I.  e.,  AjamiVlha's,  as  the  Sanskrit  states  distinrtly. 

§  Brihaddhanus:    Vdyu-purdna. 

II  Two  of  my  best  MSS.  have  Brihaddhanus. 

^  Brihadratha,  in  one  MS.     And  so  reads  the    Vdyu-purdna. 

**  Adi-parvan,  si.  3720. 
It  Ibid.,  si.  3789. 

X\    Vide  supra,  pp.  129,   130. 

§§  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  does  not  say  "elder". 
III!  Corrected  from  "Priyamedhas ". 
^^  Brihadvishnu(?):    Vdyu-purdna. 
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1* 


chiraswa,  Kusya,  Dridhadhanus,  and  Vatsahanii. 
The  son  of  Rucliirasw^a  was  Pnthusena;f  his  son  was 
Pai'a;+  his  son  was  Nipa:  he  had  a  himdred  sons,  of 
whom  Samara,  the  principal,  was  the  ruler  of  Kam- 
pilya.^  Samara  had  three  sons,  Para,  Saiiipara,  §  Sa- 
daswa.  11  The  son  of  Para  was  Prithu;  his  son  was 
Sukriti;  his  son  was  Vibhraja; 't  his  son  was  Anuha, 


** 


Bhagavata.ft  Matsya.  Hari  Vamsa.++ 

'      Ruchiraswa  Ruchiraswa  Ruchira 

Kasya  Kasya  Swetaketu 

Di'idhahanu  Di'idhaswa  Mahimnara 

Vatsa.  Vatsa,  king  of  Vatsa,  king  of 

Avanti.  Avanti. 

^    Kampilya  appears   to  be   the  Kampil  of  the  Mohaiamedans, 
situated  in  the  Doab.§§    It  was  included  in  Southern  Panchala.  J| 
The  Matsya  makes  Samara  the  son  of  Kasya. 
^    Vibhrajalll  in  MSS.;  also  in  the  Vayu. 


*  The  "Vasahanu"  of  the  former  edition  was  an  inadvertence:  it  oc- 
curs in  Professor  Wilson's  Hindu-made  English  version.  Two  of  my 
MSS.  have  Vatsa. 

t  Piithusheiia:    Vdyu-purdna. 

X   It  seems,    from  the    Bhdyavata-purd/ia,    that   Para    and   Prithuseua 
were,  hoth,  sons  of  Ruchiraswa. 
§  One  MS.  has  Sanghara. 
II  Sadaswa  is  the  more  ordinary  reading. 

^  Corrected  from  "Vibhratra",  which,  unquestionably,  is  no  word.  It 
is  enough  to  remind  the  Sanskrit  scholar,  that  ^  is  often  so  written 
as  to  be  easily  mistakeable  for  '^.  "Bidhatra"  is  the  name  in  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's    Bengal    translation.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  335,  note  §§. 

**  Ai'iuha  is  a  common  variant.     It  is  noted,  in  the  Translator's  rough 
copy,  that  a  certain  MS.  here  reads  Chaturhotra. 
tt  IX  ,  XXI.,  23. 

II  Ruchiraswa,  Kavya(?),  Dridhadhanus,  Vatsa:    Vdyu-purdna. 
§§  See  Vol.   II.,  p.   160,  note  6. 
III!  See  the  Mahdb/idrata,  Adi-parvan,  il.  5512. 
^^  See  note  ^,  above. 
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who  married  Kritwi,*  the  daugliter  of  Snka  (the  son 
ofVyasa),  and  had,  by  her,  Brahmadatta;^  his  son f 
was  Viswaksena;  his  son  was  Udaksena;^  and  his  son 
was  Blialhita.^ 

The  son  of  Dwimidha^  was  Yavinara;  his  son  was 
Dhritiniat;'^  his  son  was  Satyadhriti;  his  son  was  Dri- 

'  The  Bhagavata  omits  the  descents  subsequent  to  Nipa,  and 
makes  Brahmadatta  the  son  of  Nipa  by  Sukriti.+  In  the  Hari 
Variisa§  is  a  curious  legend  of  the  dift'erent  transmigrations  of 
Brahmadatta  and  his  six  companions,  who  were,  successively,  as 
many  Brahmans,  then  foresters,  then  deer,  then  water-fowl,  then 
swans,  and,  tinally,  Brahmans  again;  when,  with  the  king,  they 
obtained  liberation.  A(;cording  to  the  Bhagavata,  Brahmadatta 
composed  a  treatise  on  the  Yoga,  a  Yoga-tantra. 

^   Daiidasena:  Hari  Vamsa. 

^  Bhalhika:  Vayu.  ||  Bhallada:  Bhagavata.  The  Vdyu  makes 
him  the  last  of  the  race.  If  The  Hai'i  Vamsa**  adds,  that  he  was 
killed  by  Karua.ff  The  Matsya  names  his  successor  Janame- 
jaya,  when  the  race  of  the  Nipas  was  exterminated  by  Ugrayudha ; 
as  noticed  below,  tt 

*  So  tlie  Vayu  and  Bhagavata.  The  Matsya  and  Hari  Vamsa, 
with  less  consistency,   derive  tliis  family,  also,  from  Ajamidha.§§ 

^  Kritimat:  Bhagavata. 


*    Kvipi,  in  one  MS.     Rut  the  reading  is  scarcely  of  any  account. 

t  By  Go,  according  to  the   Bhdgavuta-piirdna. 

I    I  iind  Kritwi,  (laughter  of  Suka. 

§  Chapter  XXI. 

il   I  find  Bhallara(?)  in  my  one  MS. 

^  This  statement  seems   to  be  an  error.     See  note  +  +  ,  below. 

""  SI.  1070. 

ft  Radheya,    in   the   original.      Kan'ia   was    so  called   from    his  foster- 
mother,  Radha,  wife  of  DhritarasbtVa.      Vide  supra,  p.  126,  note  f. 

\X  And  so  says  tho    Vdyu-purdna,   at  least  in  my  MS. 

§§  And  with  these  our  Pnrai'ia  agrees.      For,  after  naming  Bhallat'a,   it 
proceeds :   ff^-rai^  f^^ft^:  I  fl[^S^  ^ft^T^^^  I 
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dhanemi;  bis  son  was  Snparswa;^  his  son  was  Su- 
mati;  his  son  was  Saiiinatimat;*  his  son  was  Krita,f 
to  whom  Hii-anyanabha  taught  (the  philosophy  of)  the 
Yoga;  and  he  ^compiled  twenty-four  Saihhitas  (or  com- 
pendia), for  tlie  use  of  the  eastern  Brahmans  who  study 
the  Sama-veda.  The  son  of  Krita  was  Ugrayudha,t 
by  whose  prowess  §  the  Nipa  race  of  Kshatti-iyas  was 
destroyed.' II     His  son   was   Ksheinya;t   his   son  was 


'  Between  these  two  the  Vayu**  inserts  Mahat  and  Riikma- 
ratha;  the  Matsya,  Sudhanwan,  Sjirvabhauma,  Mahapaurava,  and 
Rukniadhara;  the  Brahma  Parana,  Sudharnian,  Sarvabhaunia, 
Mahat,  and  Rukniaratha. 

^  The  Bhagavataff  says,  he  was  the  author  of  six  San'ihitas 
of  the  Sama-veda. 

^  The  Hari  Vamsa+t  says,  he  killed  Nipa,  the  grandfather  of 
Prishata;  but  it  had,  previously,  stated,  that  it  was  the  son  of 
Bhallata — several  descents  after  Nipa, — who  was  killed  by  Ugra- 
yudha;§§  and,   again   (ch.  32||||),   Prishata,   conformably  to  other 


*  Two  of  my  best  MSS.  have,  respectively,  Santimat  and  Saiiinati. 

t  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  has  Kritin,  But  neither  this  nor  Ki'iti  seems 
to  be  the  right  name.  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  60,  notes  §  and  j|.  There  is, 
here,  in  the  Vdyu-piird/ia,  something  that  I  am  unable  to  read  in  my  MS. 

+  Son  of  Nipa,  who  was,  apparently,  son  of  Ki'itiu,  according  to  the 
Bhdgavata-purdna. 

§  %«T  HT^'VW)  "I'y  whom,  to  a  great  extent." 

II  The  original  has  only  "SfnT^^*  'fTrf:  |  Professor  Wilson  has  in- 
serted,  in  his   text,   the   commentator's   gloss:    •Tl Ml M  '^f^'^t^^^I  I 

%^  W^:  im:  I 

I  Kshema,  in  one  MS.     This  is  the  reading  I  find  in  the  Vdyu-purdna. 
**  In  my  MS.,  it  gives,  as   son  of  Di'idhanemi,  Suvarman;  then,  Sar- 

vabhauma,  several  illegible  names,  and  Rukmaratha,  father  of  Suparswa. 
ft  IX.,  XXL,  28,  29.     See  notef,  above. 

II  SI.  1083. 
§§  <S7.  1072. 

HI!  SI.  1793. 
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Suvira;  his  son  was  Nripanjaya;^*  his  son  was  Bahu- 
ratha.  f    These  were,  all,  called  Pauravas. 

Ajaniiclha  had  a  wife  called  Nilini;*  and,  by  her, 
he  had  a  son  named  Nila:  his  son  was  Santi;§  his  son 
was  Siisanti;  his  son  was  Purujanu;^||  his  son  was 
Chakshusr^H  his  son  was  Haryaswa,***  who  had  five 
sons,  Mudgala,  8rinjaya,'ff  Brihadishn,  Pravira,'^t+  and 


authorities,  appears  as  the  father  of  Drupada,  in  the  family  of 
Srinjaya.  The  Hari  Vaiiisa§§  relates  the  destruction  of  Ugra- 
yudha  by  Bhishiua,  in  consequence  of  his  demanding,  in  marriage, 
the  widow  of  Santanu;i|||  after  which,  Pi'ishala,  it  is  said,  re- 
covered possession  of  Kampilya. 

'   Puranjaya :  1F1  Bhagavata. 

^  Purujati :  Vayu.***  Puruja:  Bhagavata.  The  Brahma  Pu- 
raiia  and  Hari  Vamsa  omit  Nila  and  Santi. 

'  Riksha:  Vayu.  Pi'ithu:  Matsya.  Arka:  Bhagavata.  Omitted: 
Brahma. 

^  Bahyasw^a:  Agni.fff  Bhadraswa:  Matsya.  Bharmyaswa: 
Bhagavata. 

*   Jaya:  Matsya.     Sanjaya:  Bhagavata. 

■^   Yavinara :  Agni  and  Bhagavata.    Javinara:  Matsya. 


*   Two  MSS.  give  Ripuujaya;  one,  Puraujaya. 

t  Viraratha:    Vdyu-purdna. 

+   In  one  MS.,  Nahui;  the  lection  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

§  The    Vdyu-yurdr'ia  omit.s  this  name. 

II  A  single  copy  exhibits  Purajaau.     And  see  note  «•»  ,  below. 

%  Corrected  from  "Uhakshu".     One  copy  has  Arka. 

**  There  is  uo  name  here,  in  my  copy  of  the    Vdyu-purdna. 
ft  Two  MSS.  have  Sanjaya.      Referring   to  this  place,    and   to  Vol.  11,, 
p.   180,   Professor  Wilson   seems  to  connect  Srinjaya   with    the  people  of 
the   same    name,    dwelling    "towards    the    Punjab".     Translation    of  the 
Rigveda,  V"ol.  111.,  p.  438,  note  4. 

II  Two  MSS.  have    Yaviaaia.  §§   Chapter  XX. 

nil   Called  Bhishma's  lather.  ^*1|   1  find  Ripunjaya. 

*•*  Purajauu,  in  my  MS.  fff  Add  the  Harivatida,  U.  1111. 
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Kampilya.'  Their  father  said:  "These  my  five  (pancha) 
sons  are  able  (alam)  to  protect  the  countries;"  and, 
hence,  they  were  termed  the  Panchalas.^  From  Mud- 
gala  descended  the  Maudgalya  Brahmans:^*  he  had 
(also,)   a  son    named   Badhryaswa,  "^  f   who   had   (two 

'   Kapila:  Matsya.     Krimilaswa:  Brahma. 

^  Panch.ila  was,  at  first,  the  country  north  and  west  of  Delhi, 
between  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Chumbul.  It  was 
afterwards  di\^ded  into  Northern  and  Southern  Panchala,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Ganges.  Makandi  (on  the  Ganges,)  and  Kampilyat 
were  the  chief  cities  of  the  latter;  Ahikshatra,§  in  the  former.  The 
Panchalas,  according  to  the  Mahabharata,  expelled  Samvaraiia 
from  Hastinapura;  but  it  was  recovered  by  Kuru.  The  purport 
of  the  term  Panchala  :s  similarly  explained  in  other  Puranas. 
In  the  Mahabharata,  they  are  the  grandsons  of  Ajamidha. 

^  The  Matsya  says,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Kahwas,  were, 
all,  followers  or  partizans  of  Angiras: 

f^'^r^nfr  ?^^t:  wwt^T  f^^icT^:  i 
Tl^  ir%T^:  ^  ¥f%fn:  ^i^^^:  ii 

The  Hari  Variisail  has  nearly  the  same  words.  IF 

*   Badhryaswa :  **    Vayu.      Panchaswa:    Agni.      Bandhyaswa  : 


The  original  say.';  that  they  were,  at  first,  Kshattriyas:  '^'Wt'^fTT 
f^^Milt  '^*T'^^  I  On  this  the  commentator  observes,  as  before :  '^f^'iJT 
Jm  ^nr:  ^^f^fSfTTTW^  ^TWWT  ^^J^(€m:  I  Vide  supra,  p.  137, 
note  4. 

t  This  name,  or  some  corruption  of  it,  is  found  in  all  my  MSS.  The 
Translator's  "Bahwaswa"  I  have  here  displaced,  as  having,  at  least  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  authority  except  that  of  Professor  Wilson's  Bengal 
translation. 

Badhryaswa  is  the  genuine  name— in  the  oldest  Hindu  book, — of  the 
father  of  Divodasa.     See  the  Rigveda,  VI.,  LXl.,  1. 

I  See  the  Mahabharata,  Adi-parvan,  M.  5512. 

§  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  160,  note  9,  and  the  annotations  thereon. 

II  SI.  1781,  1782.       f  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Vdyu-puruna. 
**  Corrected  from  "Badhryaswa"   by  Professor  Wilson    himself,   in   his 

Translation  of  the  Rigveda,  Vol.  III.,  p.  504,  note  1. 
IV.  10 
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children,)  twins,  (a  son  and  daughter),  Divodasa  and 
Ahalya.  The  son  of  Saradwat  (or  Gautama*),  by 
Ahalya, -j"  was  Satananda;'  his  son  was  Satyadhriti,  t 
who  was  a  proficient  in  mihtary  science.  Being  en- 
amoured of  the  nymph  Urvasi,  Satyadhfiti  was  the 
parent  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Santanu,  §  a 
Raja,  whilst  hunting,  found  these  children  exposed  in 
a  clump  of  long  Sara  grass,  and,  compassionating  their 


Matsya.  Bharmya:]]  Bhagavata.  But  there  is  some  indistinct- 
ness as  to  his  descent.  The  Matsya  and  Hari  Vamsall  give 
the  son  of  Mudgala  only  his  patronymic,  Maudgalya.  According 
to  the  first,  his  son  was  Indrasena,  and  his  son,  Bandhyaswa. 
The  second**  makes  Badhryaswa  the  son  of  Maudgalya,  by  In- 
drasena. The  Bhagavata  ff  makes  Bharmya  the  patronymic  of 
Mudgala,  the  son  of  Bharmyaswa,  and  who  is  the  father  of 
Divodasa +t  and  Ahalya: 

The  commentator  has:  WTlCTtcf  I  ^MIT^M'^ld   I 

'   In   the  Ramayaiia,    Satananda   appears   as   the  family  priest 
of  Janaka,  the  father  of  Sita. 


*  Parenthesized  by  me,  because  supplied  by  the  Translator.  Two  of 
my  MSS.  have  Gautama,  not  Saradwat.     Compare  Vol.  III.,  p.  IG,  note  +. 

t  For  a  story  regarding  Ahalya  and  Gautama,  translated  from  the 
Rdmdyatia,  by  Dr.  Muir,  see  his  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  I.,  pp.  121, 
122  (2nd  ed.). 

*  It  was,  agreeably  to  the  Bkdgavata-purdna,  his  son  Saradwat  that 
was  father  of  Kfipa  and  Kfipi,  named  just  below. 

§    Vide  supra,  p.  143,  note  3,  ad  finem. 

II  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  does  not  substitute  Bharmya  for  "Bahwaswa," 
but  makes  Mudgala,  the  Bharmya, — i.  e.,  son  of  Bharmyaswa,  — father  of 
Divodasa  and  Ahalya.  The  Panchalakas,  collectively,  are  called  Bharmyas 
in  the  same  Purana,  IX.,  XXII.,  3. 

1  SI.  1780.  "  Harivamsa,  si.  1782,  1783.  ff  IX.,  XXL,  34. 

++  For  another  Divodasa,  presumably  of  later  date  than  he  of  the  Rigveda, 
— which  work,  as  we  have  seen  in  note  +  to  the  preceding  page,  knows 
the  son  of  Badhryaswa,— Wrfe  supra,  p.  33. 
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condition,  took  them,  and  brought  them  up.  As  they 
were  nurtured  through  pity  (kripa),  they  were  called 
Kripa  and  Kripi.*  The  latter  became  the  wife  of 
Drona,  and  the  mother  of  Aswatthaman.f 

The  son  of  Divodasa  was  Mitrayu;^+  his  son  was 
Chyavana,§   his  son  was  Sudasa;||   his  son  was  Sau- 

'  From  whom  the  Maitreya  Brahmans  were  descended:  Hari 
Variisa.lT  In  the  Matsya  and  Agni,**  the  son  of  Mitrayu  is  called 
Maitreya  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  6).  The  Brahma  Puraria  and  Hari 
Variisa  here  close  the  lineage  of  Divodasa:  the  Agni  adds  but 
one  name,  Somapi.  They  then  proceed  with  the  descendants 
of  Si-injaya,  one  of  the  Panchalas, — or,  Panchadhanus,  Sonia- 
datta,  Sahadeva,  —  and  then,  as  in  our  text.  The  Vayu  and 
Bhagavata  agree  with  the  latter,  in  making  the  line  continuous 
from  Divodasa.  According  to  the  Matsya  and  Brahma  Purahas,ff 
the  race  of  Ajamidha  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Sahadeva; 
but  Ajamidha  himself  was  reborn,  as  Somaka,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  lineage,  which  was,  thence,  called  the  Somaka  family. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Drupada  that  the  possessions  of  the  Pan- 
chalas were  divided;  Drona,  assisted  by  the  Pandavas,  conquer- 
ing the  country,  and  ceding  the  southern  portion  again  to  Dru- 
pada, as  related  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  two  princes  last  named 
in  the  list  figure  in  the  Great  War. 

*   The  translation  here  both  compresses  and  expands  the  original, 
f  He  bears  the  patronym  of  Drauiiayani.     See  the  Mahabharata,  Adi- 
parvan,  &l.  7019,  &c. 

\   I   find  Mitrayu   everywhere    but   in   one  MS.,    which   has   Mitraghua. 
For  Mitrayu,   see  the  Bhdgavata-purdna ,   IX.,  XXII.,    1 ;  also,    Vol.  III., 
p.  64,  note  «.     Mitreyu  occurs  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Bhdgavata-yurdna. 
The    Vdyu-purdna  has  Mitrayu. 
§  The  original  calls  him  a  king. 

II  The   Vdyu-purdna,  I  think,  gives  him  a  brother,  Pratiratha. 
%  SI.   1789,  1790.     The  Maitreyas  are  there  said  to  be  Kshuttriyas. 
•*  Also  in  the    Vdyu-purdna. 

ft  Compare  the    Vdyu-purdna,  my  copy  of  which  is,  just  here,  such  as 
to  forbid  my  entering  into  details  with  any  security  from  error. 

10* 
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dasa,  also  called  Sahadeva;*  his  son  was  Somaka; 
he  had  a  hundred  sons,  of  whom  Jantu  was  the  eldest, 
and  Pfishata  the  youngest.  The  son  of  Pfishata  was 
Drupada;  his  son  was  Dhrishtadyumna;  his  son  was 
Dhrishtaketu.f 

Another  son  of  Ajamidha  was  named  Riksha;  ^  his 
son  was  Saiiivaraha;  his  son+  was  Kuru,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  holy  district  Kurukshetra;§  his  sons 
were  Sudhanus,'|  Jahnu,  Parikshit,1f  and  (many) 
others."    The  son  of  Sudhanus  was  Suhotra;  his  son 


'  The  Hari  Vamsa**  gives  him  two  brothers,  Dhiimravarnaff 
and  Sudarsana.  In  the  Mahabharata,  one  list+t  agrees  with  the 
text;  the  other §§  calls  Saiiivararia  the  son  of  Ajamidha,  by  his 
wife  Riksha. 

"  One  other  is  named  in  the  Bhagavata,  I'l!  Matsya,  Brahma, 
and  Agni, — Animejaya,  Arimardana,  HIF  and  Nishadhaswa.  The 
Hari  Vamsa  has  Sudhanwan,***  in  place  of  Jahnu;  having, 
also,  Sudhanus. 


*  According  to  two  MSS.  and  the  Translator's  Bengal   version,   Saha- 
deva was  son  of  Saudasa. 
t  Corrected  from  "Drisht'aketu". 
+   By  Tapati:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

§  The  original  runs:  ^  ^^  ^»T%'^  "^"^^"^  ^^TT  I    ^^^  Kurukshe- 
tra,  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  133,  note  1;  p.  142,  note  4. 
II  Sudhanwan:   Vdyu-purdtia. 

^  Here,  and  everywhere,  Professor  Wilson  put  "Parikshit",  a  late  form 
of  Parikshit  which  my  MSS.  very  rarely  present. 

**  SI.  1799. 

tt  The    Vdyu-purdna  mentions  him. 

+t  Adi-parvan,  U.  3724.  ' 

§§  Ibid.,  &l.  3790,  et  seg. 
II II  This  has  Nishadhaswa. 
%^  Him  the    Vdyu-purdtia  names. 
***  Corrected  from  "Sudhauwat". 
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was  Chyavana;  his  son  was  Kritaka;^  his  son  was 
Uparichara, *  the  Vasii/f  who  had  seven!  children, 
Br'ihadratha,§    Pratyagraha,  jj    Kusamba,1I     Mavella, 

'  Krita:  Vayu.  **  Kritayajna:  Brahma.  Kr-inii:  Matsya. 
Kritinrff  Bhagavata. 

^  The  story  of  Uparichara,  or  a  Vasutt  who,  by  command  of 
Indra,  became  king  of  Chedi,  is  told  in  the  Mahabharata,  Adi 
Parvan§§  (Vol.  I.,  p.  85).  He  is  there  said  to  have,  at  first,  five 
sons.  Brihadratha  (king  of  Magadha),  Pratyagraha, [j  Kusamba 
(also  called  Mariivahana),  Mavella,  and  Yadu,  by  his  wife  Girika; 
afterwards  he  has,  by  Adrika,  an  Apsaras  (condemned  to  the  form 


*  There  may  be  a  question  whether  this  is  the  name  in  the  Vdyu- 
purdna- 

t  Read  "Vasu,  surnamed  Uparichara."  A  Vasu — see  Vol.  II.,  p.  22, — 
is  a  sort  of  demigod ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Uparichara  was  turned 
into  one.  He  has  the  longer  epithet  of  Chaidyoparichara,  in  the  Hari- 
vamsa,  .il.  1805. 

t  The  Vdyu-purdna  names  all  seven ;  but  I  can  read  only  the  first 
four,  in  my  very  incorrect  MS. 

§  Maharatha,  king  of  Magadha:    Vdyu-purdna. 

II  Corrected  from  "Pratyagra",  and  notwithstanding  that  this  is  the 
name  in  all  my  MSS.  except  one,  which  has  Pratyagratha.  For  ail  the 
MSS.  are  wrong;  the  name  being  as  I  have  given  it.  Proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Mahdhhdrata,  Adi-parvan,  si.  2363,  quoted  in  note  ||||, 
below. 

We  read,  in  the   Vdyu-purdna,  further: 

iT(?r^f :  f Iff  ^  ^^Tf^fw^Tf 'tr:  I 

The  Vishnu-purdfia,  hereabouts,  is  in  prose.  Did  the  Bhdgavata-pu- 
rdna — which  is  metrical,— copy  therefrom,  in  its  Pratyagra? 

%  Kusa:  Vdyu-purdna.  See  the  verse  of  Sanskrit  in  the  preceding 
note. 

**  I  find  Kritaka.  ft  Corrected  from  "Kfiti". 

XX  See  note  f,  above.  §§  SI.  2334,  et  seq. 

nil  Corrected  from  "Pratyagra".     The  original  runs: 

The  same  verse  occurs  in  the  Harivainia,  H.  1806. 
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Matsya,  and  others.*  The  son  of  Brihadratha  was 
Kusagra;f  his  son  was  Rishabha;^*  his  son  was  Push- 
pavat;§  his  son  was  Satyadhrita;^||  his  son  was  Su- 
dhanwan;f  and  his  son  was  Jantii.**  Brihadratha  hadff 
another  son,  w^ho,  being  born  in  two  parts,  which  were 
put  together  (sandhita)  by  (a  female  fiend  named)  Jara, 
he  was  denominated  Jarasandha.^    His  son  was  Saha- 


of  a  fish),  Matsya  (a  son),  and  Satyavati  (or  Kali,  a  daughter) : 
the  latter  was  the  mother  of  Vyasa.  The  same  legend  is  referred 
to  in  the  accounts  of  Uparichara  and  his  family,  in  the  Bhaga- 
vata,  Matsya,  Hari  Varhsa,  &e. 

'   Vfishabha:  Matsya. 

'  Satyajita:  Vayu.  Satyahita:++ Bhagavata.  §§  Satyadhfita  or 
Pushya:  Matsya. 

'  This  story  is  told  in  the  16th  section  of  the  Sabha  Parvan 
of  the  Mahabharata,  where,  also,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Bri- 
hadratha. In  the  Vayu,  he  is  the  son  of  Satyajita.  || ;  The  Agni 
has  Satyahita,  Urja,  Sariibhava,  Jarasandha;  and  the  Matsya, 
Satyadhfita,  Dhanusha,  Sarva,  Sariibhava,  Jarasandha. 


*  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  names  Brihadratha,    Kusamba,    Matsya,  Pra- 
tyagra,  and  Chedipa,  and  calls  them  kings  of  Chedi. 

t  In  the  Vdyu-purdna,  the  name,  in  my  copy,  is  Kusagrya. 
+    In  one  MS.,  Vfishabha. 
§  Putravat,  in  one  copy. 
II  Two  MSS.  exhibit  Satyahita. 
^  A  single  copy  gives  Sumanas. 

**  Urjha,   in  my   careless   MS.  of  the    Vdyu-purdria ;   and   his  son  was 
Nabhasa;  and  his,  Jarasandha. 
ft  By  another  wife,  says  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
++  So  in  the    Vdyu-purdna,  too. 

§§  IX.,  XXII.,  7.  And  it  places  Pushpavat  after,  not  before,  Satyahita. 
It  then  makes  Jahu  son  of  Pushpavat,  and  does  not  speak  of  Sudhanwan 
and  Jantu. 

III!  Not  so,  according  to  my  single  MS.,  which  is,  often,  very  incorrect. 
See  note  •• ,  above. 
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deva;  his   son  was  Somapi;'*   his  son  was  Srutasra- 
vas.^f    These  were  kings  of  Magadha.+ 


'    Soniadhi :    Vayu,  §     Udapi :   Agni,     Udayus :  Brahma.     So- 
mavit:  Matsya.  i| 

*   Srutakarman :  Agni.    Srutasarman :  Brahma. 


*  Somadhi,  in  one  MS. 

t  Omitted  in  my  copy  of  the   Vdyu-purdna. 

I  Corrected,  throughout  this  work,  from  "Magadha". 

For   a  continuation   of  the   liings   of  Magadha,   see   Chapter  XXIII.  of 
this  Book, 

§  Regarding  Somadhi,  it  says,  agreeably  to  the  reading  of  my  one  MS.: 

II  Marjari:    Bhdgavata-purdna,   IX,   XXII.,  44;    but,   in    the  seventh 
stanza,  Somapi. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Descendants  of  Kuru.  Devapi  abdicates  the  throne:  assumed  by 
Santanu :  he  is  coniirnied  by  the  Brahmans :  Bhishma  his  son 
by  Ganga:  his  other  sons.  Birth  of  Dhritarashtra,  Pahdu, 
and  Vidura.  The  hundred  sons  of  Dhritarashtra.  The  five 
sons  of  Pandu:  married  to  Draupadi:  their  posterity.  Pari- 
kshit,  the  grandson  of  Arjuna,  the  reigning  king. 

PARIKSHIT  (the  son  of  Kuru,)*  had  four  sons,  Ja- 
namejaya,  Srutasena,  Ugrasena,  and  Bhimasena.  ^    The 


'  This,  although  it  occurs  in  other  authorities,  appears  to  be 
an  error;  for  these  are  the  sons  of  a  subsequent  Parikshit  (see 
the  next  chapter,  p.  162).  The  Matsya  omits  Parikshit  here;  and 
the  Bhagavata  f  states  that  he  had  no  children.  In  most  of  the 
Puranas,  however,  the  line  of  Parikshit  is  continued;  but  there 
is  very  great  confusion  in  the  lineage.  According  to  the  Vayu,  + 
Janamejaya  was  the  son  of  Parikshit,  whose  son  was  Srutasena, 
whose  son  was  Bhimasena.  Janamejaya  had,  also,  a  son  named 
Suratha ;  but  Suratha  was,  also,  the  name  of  the  son  of  Jahnu, 
from  whom  the  line  continues  as  in  the  text.  The  Brahma  Pu- 
rana  and  Hari  Vaiiisa  also  make  Suratha  the  son  both  of  Jana- 
mejaya and  of  Jahnu;  and  they  observe,  that  there  are  two  Ri- 
kshas,  two  Parikshits,  three  Bhimasenas,  and  two  Janamejayas, 
in  the  Lunar  race.  §  Some  of  the  confusion  probably  originates 
with  the  Mahabharata,  which,  as  before  noticed,!  gives  two  lists 
from  Piiru  to  Santanu,  differing  from  one  another,  and  from  all 
the  lists  of  the  Puranas.     In  the  first  of  these  lists,  such  collateral 


*   I  have  supplied  the  parentheses.     But  vide  supra,  p.  148. 

t  IX.,  XXII.,  9. 

+  In  the  single  MS.  to  which  I  am  here  reduced,  it  is  said  that  Jana- 
mejaya was  son  of  Pariksha  (sic),  and  that  Bhimasena  was  son  of  Sruta- 
sena.    Janamejaya   and  Srutasena  arc  not  connected  there. 

§  Ilarivanda,  sL  1815  —  1818.  jj    Vide  supra,  p.  127,  note  l. 
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son  of  Jahnii*  was  Suratha;  his  son  was  Viduratha;f 
his  son  was  Sarvabhauma;  his  son  was  Jayasena;+  his 
son  was  Aravin;§  his  son  was  Ayutayus;  his  son  was 
Akrodhana;  one  of  his  sons  was  Devatithi,  II  and 
another  was  called  Riksha;1I  his  son  was  Dilipa;**  his 
son  was  Pratipa,    who   had    three    sons,   Devapiff, 


names  have  been  retained  as  appear  to  have  furnished  our  text 
and  that  of  other  Purarias  with  distinct  persons ;  thus  making  the 
members  of  one  fraternity  so  many  descents.  Of  the  two  lists, 
however,  the  second  is,  probably,  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  re- 
cent, if  not  more  correct;  for  Vaisampayana  repeats  it  at  Jana- 
mejaya's  request,  because  the  latter  is  not  satisfied  with  the  sum- 
mary account  which  the  former  had  first  communicated  to  him. 
Mahabharata,  Vol.  I.,  p.  136  and  p.  138. 


*    Vide  supra,  p.  148. 

t  Vide  supra,  p.  99,  text  and  note  ff.  Bindnmati,  who  slew  a  Vi- 
diiratha,  was  his  queen,  as  we  learn  from  Varahamihira's  Brihat-saihhitd, 
LXXVIll.,  1.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  268,  note   ♦. 

+  In  one  MS.,  Jayatsena,  the  name  1  find  in  the    Vdyu-purdria. 

§  Anadhita,  in  the  Ajmere  and  Arrah  MSS.  In  the  Vdyu-purdna  I 
find  Aradhin. 

[I  One  MS.  gives  Devapi.  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  has  Jayaseua,  Ra- 
dhika,  Ayuta,  Krodhana,  Devatithi. 

^  Rishya:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

"  The  ordinary  reading,  and  that  known  to  Professor  Wilson,  is  as 
follows:  TT^T^^TffTf^:  I  TTfT  ^^^ti^:  I  ^^T#t'T%^:  I  flcT^ 
fr^V'TI  I  "From  him  (Akrodhana),  Devatithi;  from  him,  another  Riksha; 
from  Riksha,  Bhimasena;  and,  from  him,  Dilipa."  The  commentator  re- 
marks,   touching     Riksha:    •^lfT?[^^?5'^T^Ti^5?i:    |     The    word 

■^•Bf: ,  'other',   connected  with  Riksha,  is,  thus,  to  distinguish  him  from 

Riksha,  son  of  Ajamidha,  mentioned  in  p.  148,  supra. 

Every    one    of   my    MSS.     inserts   Bhimasena ;    and   so   does    Professor 

Wilson's  Hindu-made  English  version.      The  Bhdgavata-purdna  omits  him. 

•j-j-  Devapi  was  son  of  Risht'ishena,  according  to  the  Rigveda,  X.,  XCVIII.,  5. 
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Santanu,*  and  Vahlika.  The  first  adopted,  in  child- 
hood, a  forest-life;  and  Santanu  became  king.  Of  him 
this  verse  is  spread  through  the  earth:  "Santanu  is 
his  name;  because,  if  he  lays  his  hands  upon  an  old 
man,  he  restores  him  to  youth,  and,  by  him,  men  ob- 
tain tranquillity  (santi)."f 

In  the  kingdom  over  which  Santanu  ruled  there  was 
no  rain  for  tw^elve  years.  Apprehensive  that  the 
country  w^ould  become  a  desert,  the  king  assembled 
the  Brahmans,  and  asked  them  why  no  rain  fell,  and 
what  fault  he  had  committed.  They  told  him,  that  he 
was,  as  it  were,  a  younger  brother  married  before  an 
elder ;+  for  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth, 
which  w^as  the  right  of  his   elder  brother,    Devapi.  § 


*  One  MS.  has,  throughout  this  chapter,  Santanu;  the  reading  of  the 
Bhdgavata-purdna,  and  that  which  I  find  in  the   Vdyu-purdna. 

T•^•^  ^Tji^l  ^fH  wtw  ^^^fTT  ¥:  i 

Compare  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XXII.,  13;  the  Mahdbhdrata, 
Adi-parvaii,  ^l.  3799;  &c. 

*  We  read,  in  the  Mdnava-dharmasdstra,  III.,  171,  172: 

xrfrwr  ^  f^^:  TTfrf^TT^  ^^:  ii 
^  %  ^T^  ^Tt^  ^T^^^rcTwn:  ii 

"  He  who,  while  his  elder  brother  is  unwedded,  marries  a  wife  with  the 
nuptial  fires,  is  to  be  known  as  a  parivettri;  and  his  elder  brother,  as 
a  parivitti.  The  parivitti,  the  panvettri,  the  female  by  whom  the  offence 
is  committed,  he  who  gives  her  away,  and,  fifthly,  the  officiating  priest, 
all  go  to  hell." 

This  is  Dr.  Muir's  translation  of  the  preceding  verses,  on  which  he 
observes:  "The  Indian  writers  regard  the  relation  of  a  king  to  his  realm 
as  analogous  to  that  of  a  husband  to  his  wife.  The  earth  is  the  king's 
bride."      Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  I.,  p.  275,  foot-note  (2nd  ed.). 
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"What,  then,  am  I  to  do?"  3aid  the  Raja.  To  which 
they  repHed:  "Until  the  gods  shall  be  displeased  with 
Devapi,  by  his  declining  from  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness,* the  kingdom  is  his;  and  to  him,  therefore,  you 
should  resign  it."  When  the  minister  of  the  king, 
Asmasarin,  f  heard  this,  he  collected  a  number  of 
ascetics  who  taught  doctrines  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Vedas,  and  sent  them  into  the  forest,  where,  meeting 
with  Devapi,  they  perverted  the  understanding  of  the 
simple-minded  prince,  and  led  him  to  adopt  heretical 
notions.  In  the  meantime,  Santanu,  being  much  dis- 
tressed to  think  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence 
intimated  by  the  Brahmans,  sent  them,  before  him, 
into  the  woods,  and  then  proceeded  thither,  himself,  to 
restore  the  kingdom  to  his  elder  brother.  When  the 
Brahmans  arrived  at  the  hermitage  of  Devapi,  they 
informed  him,  that,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas,  succession  to  a  kingdom  was  the  right  of  the 
elder  brother.  But  he  entered  into  discussion  with 
them,  and  in  various  ways  advanced  arguments  which 
had  the  defect  of  being  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Vedas.  When  the  Brahmans  heard  this,  they  turned  to 
Santanu,  and  said:  "Come  hither,  Raja.  You  need 
give  yourself  no  further  trouble  in  this  matter:  the 
dearth  is  at  an  end.  This  man  is  fallen  from  his  state; 
for  he  has  uttered  words  of  disrespect  to  the  authority 
of  the  eternal,  uncreated  Veda;  and,  when  the  elder 
brother  is  degraded,  there  is  no  sin  in  the  prior  espou- 


t  Corrected  from  "Asmarisarin."     Two  of  my  MSS.,  those  of  Ajmere 
and  Arrah,  do  not  name  the  minister. 
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sals  of  his  junior."  Santanu,  thereupon,  returned  to 
his  capital,  and  administered  the  government  (as  be- 
fore); and  his  elder  brother,  Devapi,  being  degraded 
from  his  caste  by  repeating  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
Vedas,  Indra*  poured  down  abundant  rain,  which  was 
followed  by  plentiful  harvests '.f 


'    The  Mahabharata    merely  states    that  Devapi    retired  to   a 

*  Parjanya,  in  the  Sanskrit.  ' 

t  The  suhjoined  close  translation  of  this  legend  concerning  Santanu  is 
taken  from  Dr.  Muir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  I.,  pp.  274 — 276 
(2nd  ed.): 

"Devapi,  while  yet  a  boy,  retired  to  the  forest;  and  Santanu  became 
king.  Regarding  him  this  verse  is  current  in  the  world:  'Every  decrepit 
man  whom  he  touches  with  his  hands  becomes  young.  He  is  called 
Santanu  from  that  work  whereby  he  obtains  supreme  tranquillity  (idnti). 
The  god  did  not  rain  on  the  country  of  this  Santanu  for  twelve  years. 
Beholding,  then,  the  ruin  of  his  entire  realm,  the  king  inquired  of  the 
Brahmans:  'Why  does  not  the  god  rain  on  this  country?  What  is  my 
oifence?'  The  Brahmans  replied:  'This  earth,  which  is  the  right  of  thy 
elder  brother,  is  now  enjoyed  by  thee;  thou  art  a  parivettri  (one  mar- 
ried before  his  elder  brother).'  Receiving  this  reply,  he  again  asked 
them:  'What  must  I  do?'  They  then  answered:  'So  long  as  De^api 
does  not  succumb  to  declension  from  orthodoxy,  and  other  offences, 
the  royal  authority  is  his,  by  right;  to  him,  therefore,  let  it  be  given, 
without  further  question.'  When  they  had  so  said,  the  king's  principal 
minister,  Asmasarin,  employed  certain  ascetics  propounding  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  declarations  of  the  Vedas  to  proceed  into  the  forest,  by 
whom  the  understanding  of  the  very  simple-minded  prince  (Devapi)  was 
let  to  adopt  a  system  at  variance  with  those  sacred  books.  King  Santanu, 
being  distressed  for  his  offence,  in  consequence  of  what  the  Brahmans 
had  said  to  him,  went,  preceded  by  those  Brahmans,  to  the  forest,  in 
•order  to  deliver  over  the  kingdom  to  his  elder  brother.  Arriving  at  the 
hermitage,  they  came  to  prince  Devapi.  The  Brahmans  addressed  to  him 
statements  founded  on  the  declarations  of  the  Veda,  to  the  efifect  that 
the  royal  authority  should  be  exercised  by  the  elder  brother.  He,  on 
his  part,  expressed  to  them  many  things  that  were  vitiated  by  reason- 
ings contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  Veda.  The  Brahmans  then  said  to 
Santanu :  '  Come  hither,  0  king.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  exces- 
sive hesitation   in    this  aHair.     The  offence  which   led   to  the  drought  is 
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The  son  of  Vahlika*  was  Somadatta,  who  had  three 
sons,  Bhuri,  Bhiirisravas,  and  Sala. ' 

The  son  of  Santanu  was  the  ilhistrious  and  learned 
Bhishma,  who  was  born  to  him  by  the  holy  river-god- 
dess, f  G-anga;t  and  he  had,  by  his  wife,  Satyavati, § 
two  sons,  Chitrangada  and  Vichitravirya.  Chitrangada, 
whilst  yet  a  youth,  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with  a  Gan- 


religious  life.  \\  The  story  of  bis  heresy  is  narrated,  much  as  in 
the  text,  in  the  Bhagavata,  Vayu,  &c.  The  Matsya  adds,  that  he 
was,  also,  leprous;  on  which  account  his  subjects  contemned  him. 
He  was,  probably,  set  aside  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother, 
either  on  that  account,  or  on  that  of  his  heresy ;  such  a  disposition 
being  conformable  to  Hindu  law.  According  to  the  Bhagavata 
and  Matsya,  he  is  still  alive,  at  a  place  called  Kalapagrama,  IF 
where,  in  the  Krita  age  of  the  next  Mahayuga,  he  will  be  the 
restorer  of  the  Kshattriya  race. 

'   The  Matsya  says  that  Vahlika**  had  a  hundred  sons,   or 
lords  of  the  Vahlikas. 


now  removed.  Your  brother  has  fallen  by  uttering  a  contradiction  of 
the  words  of  the  Veda,  which  have  been  revered  from  time  without  be- 
ginning; and,  when  the  elder  brother  has  fallen,  the  younger  is  no  longer 
chargeable  with  the  offence  of  pdrivettrya  {i.  e.,  of  marrying  before  his 
elder  brother).'  When  he  had  been  so  addressed,  Santanu  returned  to 
his  capital,  and  exercised  the  royal  authority.  And,  although  his  eldest 
brother,  Devapi,  continued  to  be  degraded  by  having  uttered  words  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  the  Veda,  the  god  Parjanya  rained,  in  order 
to  produce  a  harvest  of  all  sorts  of  grain." 

*   Vahlika,  in  one  MS.,  as  in  my  one  MS.  of  the    Vdyu-purdria. 

t  Amara-nadi. 

X  One  of  my  MSS.  has  the  synonymous  Jahnavi. 

§    Vide  supra,  p.  149,  note  2. 

II  Adi-parvan,  il.  3750  and  3798.  In  the  Udyoga-parvan,  U.  5056,  it 
is  said  that  he  was  a  leper. 

«[[  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  197,  note  ||;  and  p.  325,  text  and  note   ». 

**  The  Matsya-purdna  states  that  his  sons  were  the  seven  Vahliswara 
kings.    See  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  I.,  p.  277  (2nd  ed.). 
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dhan^a,  also  called  Chitrangada.  Vichitravirya*  mar- 
ried Ambika  t  and  Ambalika,  the  daughters  of  the  king 
of  Kasi,+  and,  indulging  too  freely  in  connubial  rites, 
fell  into  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died.  By  command 
of  Satyavati,  my  son  Krishna-dwaipayana,  ever  obe- 
dient to  his  mother's  wishes, '  begot,  upon  the  widows 
of  his  brother,  §  the  princes  Dhritarashtra  and  Pandu, 
and,  upon  a  female  servant,  |j  Vidura.  Dhritarashtra 
had  Duryodhana,  IT  Duhsasana,  and  other  sons,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred.**  Pandu,  having  incurred  the 
curse  of  a  deer,  (whose  mate  he  had  killed  in  the  chase) 
was  deterred  from  procreating  children;   and  his  wife 

'  Before  her  marriage  to  Santanu,  Satyavati  had  a  son, 
Krishna-dwaipayana,  If  or  Vyasa,  by  Parasara.  He  was,  there- 
fore, the  half-brother  of  Vichitravirya,  and  legally  qualified  to 
raise  up  offspring  to  him  by  his  widow.  This  law  is  abrogated 
in  the  present  age.  The  whole  story  of  the  sons  of  Santanu  is 
told  at  length  in  the  Mahabharata. ++ 


*  From  this  point  to  near  the  end  of  the  present  Book  there  is,  un- 
fortunately, a  break  in  my  valuable  Ajmere  MS. 

f  Corrected  from  "  Amba".  This  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Ambika 
and  Ambalika,  and  married  a  king  of  Salwa.  See  the  Mahabharata, 
Udyoga-parvan,  il.  5950,  et  seq. 

I  I  have  corrected  the  Translator's  "Kasi". 

§  The  original  says,  more  distinctly,  "of  Vichitravirya."  For  the 
ground  of  Professor  Wilson's  substitution,   see  note  1,  above. 

^  By  Gandhari,  according  to  two  MSS. ;  and  so  says  the  Bhdgavata- 
furdna. 

"  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  adds  a  daughter,  Dulisala. 

ft  So  called  "  from  his  dark  complexion  (krisk/ia),  and  his  having  been 
born  upon  an  island  (dwipa)  in  the  Ganges. "  Professor  Wilson,  in  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  Selections  from  the  Mahdbhdrata,  p.  8,  note  2. 

\X  Adi-parvan,  iL  3800,  et  se(j. 
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Kunti  bare  to  him,  in  consequence,  three  sons, — who 
were  begotten  by  the  deities  Dharma,  Vayu,  and  In- 
dra,*— namely,  Yudhishthira,  Bhimasena,f  and  Ar- 
jima;  and  his  wife  Madri  had  two  sons,  Nakula  and 
Sahadeva,  by  the  celestial  sons  of  Aswini.t  These 
had,  each,  a  son,  by  Draiipadi.§  The  son  of  Yudhi- 
shthira was  Prativindhya;  of  Bhimasena,  Srutasoma;  1| 
of  Arjuna,  Srutakirtti;  of  Nakula,  Satanika;  and,  of 
Sahadeva,  Srutakarman.  ThePandavas  had,  also,  other 
sons. '  By  his  wife  Yaudheyi,t  Yudhishthira  had  De- 
vaka.  The  son  of  Bhimasena,  by  Hidimba,  was  Gha- 
totkacha;  and  he  had,  also,  Sarvatraga,  **  by  his  wife 
Kasi.ff  The  son  of  Sahadeva,  by  Vijaya,  was  Suhotra; 

'  The  Mahabharata+t  names  some  of  them  rather  differently, 
and  adds  some  particulars.  Thus,  Yaudheya  was  the  son  of  Yu- 
dhishthira, by  his  wife  Devika,  daughter  of  Govasana,  of  the 
Saibya  tribe.  The  son  of  Bhimasena  was  Sarvaga,  hy  Balandhara, 
princess  of  Kasi :  he  had,  also,  Ghatotkacha,  §§  by  Hidimba.  Abhi- 
manyu  was  the  son  of  Arjuna,  by  Subhadra.  The  wives  and 
sons  of  the  other  two  are  the  same;  but  Kareiiumati  is  termed  a 
princess  of  Chedi ;  and  Vijaya,  of  Madra. 


*   Sakra,  iu  the  Sanskrit. 

t  Corrected  from  "Bhima",  here  and  below. 

+  Compare  pp.   102,  103,  supra. 

§  ^^  ^^t  ^W  f^  ^^^:  I 

II  Two  MSS.  have  Srutasena. 

^  Pauravi:  Bkdgavata-purdna. 

**  In  one  MS.,  Sarvaga. 

ft  One  MS.  has  Kaseyi,  This,  like  the  corresponding  Kasya  of  the 
Mahdhhdrata,  is  a  derivative  of  Kasi.  "Sarvagata,  by  Kali",  according 
to  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

II  Adi-parvan,  U.  3828—3833. 

§§  Corrected  from  "  Ghat'okkacha". 
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and  Niramitra  was  the  son  of  Nakula,  by  Karenumati. 
Arjuna  had  Iravat,  by  the  serpent-nymph  Ulupi;*  Ba- 
bhruvahana,  \¥ho  was  adopted  as  the  son  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather, f  by  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Manipnra;t  and,  by  his  wife  Subhadra,  Abhimanyu, 
who,  even  in  extreme  youth,  was  renowned  for  his 
valour  and  his  strength,  and  crushed  the  chariots  of 
his  foes  in  fight.  The  son  of  Abhimanyu,  by  his  w^ife 
Uttara,  was  Parikshit,  who,  after  the  Kurus  were  all 
destroyed,  §  was  killed,  j|  in  his  mother's  womb,  by  the 
magic  Brahma  weapon,!  hurled  by  Aswatthaman. 
He  was,  however,  restored  to  life  by  the  clemency  of 
that  being  whose  feet  receive  the  homage  of  all  the 
demons  and  the  gods,  and  who,  for  his  own  pleasure, 
had  assumed  a  human  shape,  (Krishna).    This  prince,^ 


'  In  the  details  immediately  preceding,  the  Puraiias  generally 
concur;  deriving  them,  probably,  from  the  same  source, — the  Adi 
Parvan  of  the  Mahabharata, — and  employing,  very  frequently,  the 
same  words.    The  period  at  w^hich  the  chapter  closes  is  supposed 


"  Corrected  from  "Ulupi".     Uliipi  was  daughter  of  the  ndga  Kauravya 
according:  to  the  authority  of  the  Mahabharata,  Adi-parvan,  si.  7788,  7789. 
The  Bhdgavata-purdna,   IX.,  XX.,  31, —  at   least,  as  the  passage  is  ex- 
plained by  the  commentator,  Sridhara, — makes  Uliipi  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Manipiira. 

t  The  original  has:    ^fTTr^^xrfTTq^t    '^  ^^^TW^  ^^^TW'f 

•TTT  "T^^T^T^'Tf^  I   See  Sridhara  on  the  Z?Aa^avato-^Mra/ia,  IX.,  XX.,  31. 

+  Corrected  from  "Mauipura",  on  the  warrant  of  all  my  MSS.  Ma- 
nipiira was  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Kalinga.  See  the  Mahabharata, 
Adi-parvan,  M.  7824. 

§  The  commentator  hereupon  etymologizes  the  name  Parikshit.  Tjf^- 

II  Bhasmi-krita,  "reduced  to  ashes." 

1i  Brahmdstra.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  81,  note  .. 
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Parikshit,  now  reigns  over  the  whole  world,  with  un- 
divided sway. 


to  be  that  at  which  the  Vyasa  who  arranged  or  compiled  the  Pu- 
ranas  is  believed  to  have  flourished.  Parikshit  died  of  the  bite 
of  a  snake,  according  to  the  Mahabharata,  Adi  Parvan.  The  Bha- 
gavata  is  supposed  to  have  been  narrated  to  him  in  the  interval 
between  the  bite  and  its  fatal  effect. 


IV.  11 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Future  kings.    Descendants  of  Parikshit,  ending  with  Kshemaka. 

I  WILL  now  enumerate  the  kings  who  will  reign  in 
future  periods.^  The  present  monarch,  Parikshit,^* 
will  have  four  sons,  Janamejaya,  Sriitasena,  Ugrasena, 
and  Bhimasena/f  The  son  of  Janamejayat  will  be 
Satanika,^  who  will  study  the  Vedas  under  Yajna- 
valkya,  and  military  science  with  Kripa;  but,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  sensual  enjoyments,  he  will 

'  The  style  now  adopted  is  that  of  prophecy ;  as  Vyasa  could 
not,  consistently,  have  recorded  the  events  which  were  posterior 
to  his  time. 

^    Also  read  Parikshita,  Pariksha,  and  Parikshi. 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  152.  The  Vayu  and  Matsya  relate,  i-ather 
obscurely,  a  dispute  between  Janamejaya  and  Vaisampayana,  in 
consequence  of  the  former's  patronage  of  the  Brahmans  of  the 
Vajasaneyi  branch  of  the  Yajurveda,  in  opposition  to  the  latter, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  black,  or  original,  Yajus  (see  Vol.  III., 
p.  52).  Janamejaya  twice  performed  the  Aswamedha,  according 
to  the  Vajasaneyi  ritual,  and  established  the  Trisarvi,  § — or  use 
of  certain  texts,  by  Asmaka  and  others, — by  the  Brahmans  of 
Anga  and  by  those  of  the  middle  country.  He  perished,  how- 
ever, in  consequence;  being  cursed  by  Vaisampayana.  Before 
their  disagreement,  Vaisampayana  related  the  Mahabharata  to 
Janamejaya.     Mahabharata,  Adi  Parvan. 

*    The  reading   of  the  text  is,   rather,   "  his  (Parikshit's)  other 


*   Nearly  all  my  MSS.  omit  this  name. 

t  See  the  opening  of  the  last  C'hapter,  and  the  Translator's  note  on  it. 
+    One  of  my  MSS.  names  him  here.     See  note  4  in  this  page. 
§  In  my  single   copy   of  the    ]'dyu-purdna, — of  which  1   can   decipher 
very   little  jnst  here, — the  reading  is    Triswachi. 
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acquire  spiritual  knowledge,  from  the  instructions  of 
Saunaka,  and  ultimately  obtain  salvation.*  His  son 
will  be  Aswamedhadatta  (a  son  given  by  the  gods,  in 
reward  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  ^);  his  son  will  be 
Adhisimakrishna;^!  his  son  will  be  Nichakru,^i  who 

son  will  be  Satanika;"  Tf^T^I  "STfrRtofit  ^f^^f^T  l§  But  the 
commentator  refers  'his'  to  Janamejaya:  fl'^  |  '3t«i^^'^^  |  The 
Vayu,  Matsya,  and  Bhagavata  also  make  Satanika  the  son  of 
Janamejaya.  The  Brahma  Puraha  has  a  totally  different  series, 
or:  Pai'ikshit,  Suryapida,  Chandrapida,  Janamejaya,  Satyakarria, 
Swetakarna,  Sukumara,  and  Ajasyama. 

'  The  Bhagavata  interposes  Sahasranika.  The  Brihatkatha  || 
has  the  same  descent,  1  but  calls  the  son  of  Sahasranika,  Uda- 
yana  or  Vatsa.  **    The  Bhagavata  has  Aswamedhaja. 

^   Adhisamakrishria  f f :   Vayu.  Adhisomakfishna :   Matsya.  The 

*  'TT  f'f TT WTT^^  r^  I  t  Corrected  from  "Asimakrishna". 

I  Corrected  from  "Nichakra",  which  I  find  nowhere  but  in  the  Bengal 
translation.  One  MS.  gives  Vicbakshus.  In  the  Vdyu-purdna  I  find 
Nribandhu,  (or  Nirvaktra?),  and  then,  Ushna(?),  Chitraratha,  Suchidratha, 
Dhritimat,  Susheiia.  The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  Nribandhu,  Chitraratha, 
Suchidratha,  Dhritimat,  Susbeua. 

In  a  Sanskrit  collection  of  Paurauik  extracts,  prepared  for  Colonel 
Wilford,  to  which  I  have  access,  there  is  part  of  a  chapter  from  the 
Vdyu-purdna,  and  a  similar  draft  from  the  Brahmdrida-purdna,  —  be- 
ginning with  mention  of  Adhisimakrishiia, — covering  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  this  Book.  The  present  and  the  two  ensuing  Chapters  of  the  Vishriu- 
purdna  likewise  occur  there. 

For  the  present  I  am  reduced  to  a  sin;,de  MS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdna: 
vide  supra,  p.  124,  note  f. 

§  This  means:  "Another  Satanika  will  be  his  son'\  The  word  -^IMI^;, 
'another',  is  here  used  with  allusion  to  Satanika,  son  of  Nakula,  spoken 
of  in  p.  159,  supra.  Two  of  my  MSS.  have  W'T^^'^'^  ff^;  and  one 
omits  "^XJ"^!.  The  identical  words  '^TTT!^  IJ^TT'TI'^  are  rendered, 
near  the  end  of  this  chapter,  "another  Satanika". 

Jl  Read  Kathdsaritsdgara.     See  the  opening  of  its  second  Lambaka. 

^  The  succession  — Arjuna  being  called  the  founder  of  the  family,— runs 
thus:  Abhimanyu,  Parikshit,  Janamejaya,  Satanika,  Sahasranika,  Udayana. 

**  Read  Vatsaraja.     For  its  meaning,  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  158,  note  f 

W  1  find  Adhisimakrishiia.     The  Blidgavata-purdria  has  Asimakrishua. 

11' 
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will  remove  the  capital  to  Kausambi,*  in  consequence 
of  Hastinapuraf  being  washed  away  by  the  Ganges; 
his  son  will  be  Ushna;^  his  son  will  be  Chitraratha;t 
his  son  will  be  Vrishnimat;"^§  his  son  will  be  Susheha; 
his  son  will  be  Sunitha;^  his  son  will  be  Richa;*  his 
son  will   be  Nrichakshus;^!!    his   son   will   be  Sukha- 


tbrmer  states,  that  the  Vayu  Puraria  was  narrated  in  this  king's 
reign,  in  the  second  year  of  a  three  years'  sacrifice  at  Kuru- 
kshetra. 

^  Nemichakra:  Bhagavata,  Vichakshus:  Matsya.  They  agree 
with  the  text,  as  to  the  removal  of  the  capital,  and  the  cause, 

'    Ukta :  Bhagavata.     Bhurijyeshtha :  Matsya. 

*  Suchidratna,  If  Vayu;  Suchidrava,  Matsya;  Kaviratha,  Bha- 
gavata; is  interposed  between  Chitraratha  and  Vfishnimat.** 

=•    Sutirtha:  Vayu.ff 

*  Ruchi:  Vayu.n    Omitted:   Matsya  and  Bhagavata. 

*  Chitraksha :  §§  Vayu. 

*   ■^WTf^  f'T^r^ff  I  t  Two  MSS.  have  Hastinapura. 

Xl  Suchiratha,  supplying  au  additional  descent,  was  here  inadvertently 
passed  by.  He  is  not  named  in  Professor  Wilson's  Hindu-made  English 
version. 

§  Four  MSS.  have  Vrisht'imat.  This  and  similar  corruptions  may  have 
originated  in  the  all  but  undistinguishable  way  in  which  W  and  H  are 
written  in  many  MSS.  Or  they  may  have  arisen  from  local  peculiarity 
of  pronunciation:  thus,  in  Bengal,  the  shn  of  Krishna  has  the  sound 
of  sht'. 

II  Corrected  from  "Nrichakshu".     One  MS.  has  Vankshu. 

^  An  error  for  Suchidratha?     See  note  t  in  the  preceding  page. 

"  I  find  Vrishfimat. 

ft  Sunitha,   in  my  MS. :   see  note  §§,   below.     The  Brahmanda-purdna 
has  the  same  reading. 

XX  I  find  Trivakshya:  see  the  next  note.     Instead  of  the  Richa,    «fcc.  of 

our   text,    the    BrahindMa-purdna    has    Nribandhu,    Suratha,    Medhavin, 

Nripanjaya,  &c. 

§§  Colonel    Wilford's    manuscript   extracts   from    the   Vdyu-purdna   give 

no  name   here;    and  the    reading  there   found    leaves    no    room   for   one: 
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bala:^*  his  son  will  be  Pariplavaif  his  son  will  be 
Sunava;"  his  son  will  be  Medhavin;  his  son  will  be 
Nfipanjaya;^  his  son  will  be  MriclLi;*t  his  son  will  be 
Tigma;^  his  son  will  be  Brihadratha;  his  son  will  be 
Vasudana;'^§  and  his  son  will  be  another  Satanika;  li 
his  son  will  be  Udayana;^  his  son  will  be  Ahinara;^ 
his  son  will  be  Khandapani;^  his  son  will  be  Nirami- 


'    Sukhinala:  Bhagavata.  H 
'   Sutapas :  Matsya. 
^   Puranjaya:  Matsya. 
*   Urva:  Matsya.     Durva:  Bhagavata. 
'"   Tigmatman :  **  Matsya.     Timi :  Bhagavata. 
®   Sudasa:  Bhagavata.     Vasudaman :  Matsya. 
'   The  Matsya  concurs  with  the  text  (vide  supra,  p.  163,  note  1)' 
the  Bhagavata  has  Durdamana. 
^   Vahinara:  Bhagavata.  ff 

Daridapaiii :  ++  Bhagavata,  Vayu,  Matsya. 


9 


My  other  MS.   of  the    Vdyu-purdna  is  here  very  corrupt. 

*  Corrected  from  "Sukhibala".  Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  translation 
has  "Snkhavala  (in  another  MS.,  Sukhivala)". 

t  Parisraya,  in  the  Vdyu-purdna:  and  then  follow  Snnaya  (or  Suratha?), 
Medhavin,  Dandapaiii,  Niramitra,  &c.  This  list  is  meagre  as  compared 
with  that  of  the    Vishnu-purdna. 

\  Durbala,  in  one  MS.     Durvi:  Brahmdnrla-purdna. 

§  One  copy  has  Vastunada. 

n  Besides  the  three  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  present 
chapter  and  the  last,  the  Aitare>ja-hrdhmana,  VIII.,  XXL,  speaks  of  a 
Satanika,  son  of  Sattrajit.  For  still  another  Satanika,  vide  supra,  p.  124, 
note  %.  H  Sukhabala:    Vdyu-purdna. 

**  See  Professor  Aufrecht's  Catalog.  God.  Manuscript.,  &c.,  p.  40. 
ti"  So   the    Brahmdncla-purdna,    too;    and   the    Matsya-purdna   has   the 
same  name,    with  the  variant  Mahirata. 

\\  And  thus  reads  the  Brahmdnda-purdna, 
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tra;*  his  son  will  be  Kshemaka.^*  Of  him  this  verse 
is  recited:  "The  race  which  gave  origin  to  Brahmans 
and  Kshattriyas,  and  which  was  purified  by  regal 
sages,  terminated  f  with  Kshemaka,  in  the  Kali  age."^i 

'   Nimi:  Bhagavata. 

'   Kshepaka:  Vayu.  § 

'  The  same  memorial  verse  s  quoted  in  the  Matsya  and  Vayu 
Purarias,  preceded  by  one  which  states  the  number  of  princes 
twenty-j&ve.  The  speciiication,  however,  commencing  with  Sata- 
nika,  is  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven.     The  passage  is: 


*  In  three  MSS. ,  Ksherna.  My  Arrah  MS.  gives  Ahinara,  Niramitra, 
Naravahana,  Brahmadaiida,  Kshemaka. 

In  MSS.  of  various  Puranas,  Niramitra  is  a  frequent  reading,  instead 
of  Niramitra.     Vide  infra,  p.  174,  note  «. 

t  Read  'shall  terminate',  prdpsyate. 

%^  TUTSI  Tjmvff  ^  ^-mi  tji'^^  ^wt  ii 

Compare  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XXII.,  43. 

§  Kshemaka,  in  my  MS. 

II  These  verses  are  taken  from  the  Vdyu-purdna.  The  Matsya-purdna 
does  not  give  the  first,  and  exhibits  slight  differences  in  its  readings  of 
the  rest. 

Stanzas  very  similar  occur  in  the  Brahmdnda-purdna ;  only,  in  reading 
TJ^f^nt?^,  they  make,  in  my  MS.,  the  kings  to  be  thirty-five  in  number. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Future  kings  of  the  family  of  Ikshwaku,  ending  with  Sumitra. 

I  WILL  now  repeat  to  you  the  future  princes  of 
the  family  of  Ikshwaku.  ^  "^ 

The  son  of  Brihadbahi"  will  he  Brihatkshaha;^f  his 
son  will  be  Urukshepa;*+  his  son  will  be  Vatsa;"^  his 
son  will  be  Vatsavyuha;''  his  son  will  be  Prativyoma;'§ 


'    See  Vol.  III.,  p.  25'J. 
'    Brihadratha:  Vayu.|| 

^   Brihatkshaya :  1[   Vayu.     Brihadiaria:    Bhagavata.    Onjitted: 
Matsya. 

*  Omitted:  Vayu.**    Urukshaya:tf  Matsya.     Urukriya:  Bha- 
gavata. 

*  Omitted  by  all  three. 

^   Vatsavfiddha:  Bhagavata. 
'   Prativyuha :  tt  Vayu. 


*  Here  the  genealogy  is  continued  which  breaks  off  in  Vol.  III.,  p.  326. 
For  the  continuation,  compare  the  Bhdgavaia-purdna,  IX.,  XII.,  9—15. 

t  Brihatkshetra  is  the  reading  of  several  MSS. 

t  This  reading  I  find  nowhere  except  in  the  Translator's  Bengal  transla- 
tion.   Most  of  my  MSS.  have  Gurnkshepa;  two,  Urukshaya;  one,  Urunjaya. 

§  Corrected  from  "Prativyoman  ".  The  Matsya-purdna,  too,  has  Pra- 
tivyoma. 

jj  The  Brahndnda-purdna  has  Bi'ihadhala.  Three  of  my  copies  of  the 
Matsya-purdna  have  Brihadratha  ;  but  the  oldest  and  best  has  Brihadbala. 
See,   with  reference  to  the  Matsya-purdna,  note  ^  in  p.  173,  infra. 

^  This  is  the  name  in  the  Brahmdnda-purdna. 

**  I  find  Kshaya;  and  so  in  the  Bra/uiidnda-purdna. 
ft  One  of  my  MSS.  seems  to  give  Surakshaya ;    another  is,   here,  very 
illegible;  and  the  third  has  Urukshaya. 

II  So  reads  the  Brahmdnda-purdna,  also. 
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his  son  will  be  Divakara;^  his  son  will  be  Sahadeva;* 
his  son  will  be  Brihadaswa;^  his  son  will  be  Bhanura- 
tha;^f  his  son  will  be  Supratika;*t  his  son  will  be 
Marudeva;"  his  son  will  be  Sunakshatra;  his  son  will 
be  Kimnara;^  his  son  will  be  Antariksha;   his  son  will 

'  The  Bhagavata  inserts  Bhanu.  §  The  Matsyall  says,  that 
Ayodhya  was  the  capital  of  Divakara.  H  The  Vayu  omits  the 
next  twelve  names;  probably,  a  defect  in  the  copies.** 

"^  Dhruvaswa:  Matsya. 

'  Bhanumat:  Bhagavata.     Bhavyaratha  or  Bhavya:  Matsya. 

*  Pratikaswa:  Bhagavata.    Pratipaswa:ff  Matsya. 

*  The  Bhagavata  and  Matsya++  prefix  a  Supratipa§§  or  Supra- 
tika.||ll 

*  Pushkara:  Bhagavata. 

•  Hereupon  the  commentator  remarks :  '^^  "^"^  «n^l  q«r^t!?r  ^^n 

t  My  Arrah  MS.  inserts  Pratitaswa,  as  son  of  Bhanuratha  and  father 
of  Supratika.    The  Vdyu-purdria  and  the  Brahmdnda-purdna  insert  Pratita. 

t  Corrected  from  "Supratitha",  which  occurs  in  none  of  my  MSS., 
and  looks  very  like  an  inadvertence 

In  the  Hindu-made  English  translation,  Supratika  is  so  written,  that, 
unless  scrutinized  a  little  closely,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  Supratitha. 

I  may  here  refer,  as  there  is  frequent  occasion  for  doing  in  the  course 
of  my  annotations,  to  the  remark  made  in  Vol.  III.,   p.  335,  note  §§. 

§  And  it  reads  Divarka,  not  Divakara. 

II  Its  words  are: 

%  And  so  say  the    Vdyu-purdna  and  the  Brahmdnda-purdna. 

But  compare  note  2  in  p.  163,  supra. 
**  My  MSS.  of  the    Vdyu-purdna  have   the   twelve  names.     Eight  are 
as  in  the   Vishnu-purdna :  for  the  the  rest,  see   my  annotations. 

tt  So  reads  one  of  my  copies,  as  against  Pratitaswa  in  the  other  two. 
The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  Supranita. 
++  The  reading  in  my  MS.  of  the  Brahmdnda-purdna  is  Sahadeva. 
§§  This  is  the  only  reading  that  I  find.         ||||  See  note  +,  above. 
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be  Suvarna;^  his  son  will  be  Amitrajit;^  his  son  will 
be  Bfihadraja:^  his  son  will  be  Dharmin;**  his  son 
will  be  Kj4tanjaya;f  his  son  will  be  Rahanjaya;  his  son 
will  be  Sanjaya;  his  son  will  be  Sakya;^  his  son  will 
be  Suddhodana;*'   his  son    will   be  Ratula;^t   his  son 

'   Suparvan  or  Sumantra:  Matsya.  §    Sutapas  :  Bhagavata.  || 

^   Amantravit :  Matsya.  IT 

^   Bfihadbraja:**  Bhagavata. 

"    Omitted  :  Matsya.  ff    Barhis  :  Bhagavata. 

^  The  Bhagavata  and  Vayu  have  Sakya.  My  copy  of  the 
Matsya +t  has  Sadhya;  but  the  Radcliffe  MS.,  more  correctly,  no 
doubt,  Sakya  ('5|'^:). 

®  In  some  copies,  Krodhodana;§§  but  it  is,  also,  Suddhodana, 
Matsya  and  Vayu;  Suddhoda,  Bhagavata. 

^  Rahula:     Vayo,  ||l|      Siddhartha    or    Pushkala :     Matsva.ft 


*  Corrected  from  "Dharman",— the  reading  of  the  Translator's  Bengal 
version,  also,— on  the  warrant  of  all  my  MSS.  The  Vdyu-purdna  and 
the  Brahmdncla-purdna,  too,  have  Dharmin. 

t  The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  Suvrata  between  Kritanjaya  and  Ra- 
nanjaya. 

t  Two  MSS.  have  Bahula:   one,  Bhanula. 

§  Two  of  my  MSS. — like   the   BrahmdnSa-purdna,- ^ive  Suparna;   the 
remaining  one,  Suvarna. 
II  Suparna:    Vdyu-purdna, 

^  In  my  copies,  Sumitra  and  Amitrajit.  Brihadraja  is  distinctly  called 
son  of  the  former. 

**  Instead  of  this  meaningless  name,  I  find,  as  in  our  text,  Brihadraja. 
The   Vdyu-purdna  and  the  Brahmdncla-purdna  have  Bharadwaja. 
+t  A  single  MS.  has  Viryavat;  but,  probably,  it  is  corrupt. 
tt  One  of  my  MSS.  has  Sajya;   another,   Sakya;   the   oldest  and   best, 
both,  as  if  the  person  intended  had  two  names. 
§§  "Krodyodana"    is   the    name    in    the    Hindu-made    English    version, 
which  swarms  with  blunders  quite  as  bad. 
1!   '   The  Vdyu-purdna  and  the  Brahmdnda-purdna  here  rearl,  in  my  MSS.: 

Compare  the  extract  in  the  next  note. 
^ir  Two  of  my  copies  are  extremely  incorrect  just  here.     The  third  and 
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will  be  Prasenajit;   his  son  will   be  Kshudraka;*   his 

Langala:  Bhagavata.  This  and  the  two  preceding  names  are  of 
considerable  chronological  interest;  for  Sakya  is  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  reviver,  of  Buddhism,  whose  birth  f  appears  to  have 
occurred  in  the  seventh,  and  death  in  the  sixth,  century  before 
Christ  (B.  C.  621 — 543).  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  individual 
here  intended,  although  he  is  out  of  his  place;  for  he  was  the 
son — not  the  father — of  Suddhodana,  and  the  father  of  Rahula; 
as  he  is  termed,  in  the  Amarat  and  Hainia  Kosas,  §  Sauddho- 
danijj  or  Suddhodanasuta,  'the  son  of  Suddhodana,'  and  Rahu- 
lasu,  'the  parent  of  Rahula.'  So,  also,  in  the  Mahawanso,  Sid- 
dhartha  or  Sakya  is  the  son  of  Suddhodano,  U  and  father  of  Ra- 
hul o.  Tumour's  translation,  p.  9.  Whether  they  are  rightly  in- 
cluded amongst  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Ikshwaku  is  more 
questionable;  for  Suddhodana  is,  usually,  described  as  a  petty 
prince,  whose  capital  was  not  Ayodhya,  but  Kapila  or  Kapila- 
vastu.**  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  the  provinces  of  the 
Doab  had  passed  into  ihe  possession  of  princes  of  the  Lunar  line ; 
and  the  children  of  the  Sun  may  have  been  reduced  to  the  country 
north  of  the  Ganges,  or  the  modern  Goruckpoor,  in  which  Ka- 
pila was  situated.  The  Buddhists  do,  usually,  consider  their 
teacher  Sakya  to  be  descended  from  Ikshwaku.  The  chronology 
is  less  easily  adjusted ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  incompatible. 
According  to  the  lists  of  the  text,  Sakya,  as  the  tvventy-second 
of  the    line   of  Ikshwaku,    is   contemporary   with   Ripunjaya,   the 

oldest  reads : 

^^^T^  ^f^rTT  fw^"R:  ^^W>  ^ff:  I 

*  Kshudrabaka,  in  one  copy. 

t  There  are  some  recent  well-known  speculations  as  to  the  age  of 
Buddha;  but  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  cumber  these  pages  with  them. 
These  speculations  would  place  the  death  of  Buddha  in  B.  C    477. 

*  I.,  I.,  I.,  10.  §  II.,  151.  !1  Corrected  from  "Saudhodani ". 
^  See  Burnout's  Introduction  a  VHistoire  du  Buddhisme  Jndien,  Vol.  I., 

p.  141  ;  also,  Le  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  p.  388. 

••  On  the  river  Robini,  an  affluent  to  the  Raptee.    Burnouf's  Introduction, 
&c.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  143,   note  2. 
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son  will  be  Kundaka;^   his  son  will  be  Suratha;^   his 


twenty-second*  and  last  of  the  kings  of  Magadha,  of  the  family 
of  Jarasandha ;  but,  agreeably  to  the  Buddhist  authorities,  he 
was  the  friend  of  Bimbasara,  a  king  who,  in  the  Pauranik  list, f 
appears  to  be  fifth  of  the  Saisunaga  dynasty,  and  tenth  from  Ri- 
punjaya.  The  same  number  of  princes  does  not  necessarily  imply 
equal  duration  of  dynasty;  and  Ikshwaku's  descendants  may 
have  outlasted  those  of  Jarasandha;  or,  as  is  more  likely, — for 
the  dynasty  was  obscure,  and  is,  evidently,  imperfectly  pre- 
served,— several  descents  may  have  been  omitted,  the  insertion 
of  which  would  reconcile  the  Pauranik  lists  with  those  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  bring  Sakya  down  to  the  age  of  Bimbasara.  It 
is  evident,  from  what  occurs  in  other  authorities,  that  the 
Aikshwaka^  princes  are  regarded  as  contemporaries  even  of  the 
Saisunaga  dynasty:  lyide  infra,  p.  182,  note  4. 

'  Kshulika:§  Vayu.  Kulaka  i  or  Kshullaka:  Matsya.  Omit- 
ted :  %  Bhagavata.  In  the  Mahavira  Charitra,  a  work  written  by 
the  celebrated  Hemachandra,  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  have  a 
Prasenajit,**  king  of  Magadha,  residing  at  Rajagfiha,  succeeded 
by  Srenika,ff  and  he,  by  Kulika.  The  Bauddhas  have  a  Prasenajit 
-contemporary  with  Sakya,  H  son  of  Mahapadma,  king  of  Magadha. 
There  is  some  confusion  of  persons,  either  in  the  Pauranik  ge- 
nealogies, or  in  the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  traditions;  but  they  agree 
in  bringing  the  same  names  together  about  the  same  period. 

^   Omitted  :  §§  Bhagavata. 


*    Vide  infra,  p.  177,  notes  1,  &c.         f  Vide  infra,  p.  180. 

+  Corrected,    here  and  several  times  further  on,   from  "  Aikshwakava." 

§  I  find  Kulika.      And  so  reads  the  Brahmdncla-purdna. 

II  This  is  the  preponderant  reading,  in  my  MSS. 

%  Not  so.     The  Bhdgavata-purdna,  IX.,  XII.,  14,   has  Kanaka. 

'*  Lakshmivallabha,  in  his  Kalpadrumakalikd,  speaks  of  him.     Different 
is  the  Prasenajit  mentioned  infra,  p.   186,  note   *. 
tt  A  surname  of  Bimbisara:   Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  46. 

**  This  Prasenajit  was  king  of  Ko.sala;  and  Bimbisara,  king  of  Ma- 
gadha, was  contemporary  with  him.  See  Burnouf  s  Introduction  a  I'His- 
toire  du  Buddhisme  Indien,  Vol.  I.,  p.  145. 

§§  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  has,  like  our  text,  Suratha, 
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son  will  be*  Snmitra.  f  These  are  the  kings  of  the 
family  of  Ikshwaku,  descended  from  Brihadbala.  This 
commemorative  verse  is  current  concerning  them: 
"The  race  of  the  descendants  of  Ikshwaku  will  termi- 
nate with  Sumitra:  it  will  end,  in  the  Kali  age,  with 

him."*: 


'  The  Vayu  and  Bhagavata  §  have  the  same  stanza. !  |  We 
have,  here,  twenty-nine  or  thirty  princes  of  the  later  Solar  line, 
contemporary  with  the  preceding  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  of 
the  later  dynasty  of  the  Moon. 


*  The  original  qualities  him  as  'another",  '^•ijl  .  The  allusion  is 
not  clear, 

t  Besides  this  Sumitra  and  that  named  at  p.  73,  supra,  the  Harsha- 
eharita  speaks  of  one, — son  of  Agnimitra, —  who  was  slain  by  Miiladeva. 
See  the    Vdsavadattd,  Preface,  p.  53. 

The  Matsya-purdna  and  the  Brahmdnda-purdna  have,  essentially,  the 
same  stanza. 

§  IX.,  XII.,  15. 

\\  The  stanza  in  the  Vdyu-purdna  diifers,  in  the  latter  line,  from  the 
stanza  in  the    Vishnu-purdna;  but  the  sense  of  the  two  is  the  same. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Future  kings  of  Magadha,  descendants  of  Brihadratha. 

I  WILL  now  relate  to  you  the  descendants  of  Bri- 
hadratha, who  will  be  (the  kings)  of  Magadha.  There 
have  been  several  powerful  princes  of  this  dynasty, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Jarasandha.*  His 
son  was  Sahadeva;  his  son  is  Somapi;^f  his  son  will 
be  Srutavatf^t  his   son  will  be  Ayutayus;^§   his  son 

'  Somadhi;||  Vayu,  Matsya:  IF  and  they  now  affect  greater  pre- 
cision, giving  the  years  of  the  reigns.  Somadhi,  58,  Vayu;  50,** 
Matsya. 

^   Srutasravas, f f  67  years,  Vayu;  64,  Matsya. 

^  36  years,  Vayu  ;  ++   Apratipa,  26,  §§  Matsya. 

*    Vide  supra,  pp.   150,  151. 

t  Also  Marjari,  in  the  Bhdgavata-pardna.     Vide  supra,  p.  151,  note  ||. 

I  Srutasravas,  at  p.  151,  supra.  §  In  one  copy,  Srutayus. 

II  And  so  reads  the   Brahmdnda-purdna. 

%  My  manuscripts  of  the  Matsya-purdna  are  so  carelessly  executed, 
that  I  have  seldom  thought  it  worth  while  to  consult  them.  As,  how- 
ever, we  are  now  approaching  the  historical  period,  1  use  them,  though 
to  little  satisfactory  purpose,  as  will  be  manifest.  These  manuscripts 
are  five  in  number;  but  only  four  of  them  contHin  the  section  relating 
to  future  kings  and  peoples.  Of  these  four,  one,  as  compared  with  the 
others,  is  noticeably  meagre,  and  omits  at  least  a  third  of  the  kings 
named  in  the  present  chapter.  At  the  same  time,  it  exhibits  a  large 
number  of  variants.  But  these  peculiarities  seem  to  be  merely  a  result 
of  carelessness. 

**  I  find  58  years;  the  original  being; 

The  Brahmdnda-purdna,  too,  has  58  years, 
tt  So  read  the  Bhdgavata-purdna  and  the  Brahmdnda-purdna,  too ;  and 
the  latter  assigns  him  67  years. 
XX  Ayutayus,  and  34  years:  Brahmdnda-purdna. 
§§  In  my  MSS.,  Apratapin,  and  36  years: 
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will  be  Niramitra;^*  his  son  will  be  Suksliattra;^f  his 
son  will  be  Brihatkarman ;  ^  his  son  will  be  Senajit;* 
his  son  will  be  SrLitanjaya;^t  his  son  will  be  Vipra;^§ 
his  son  will  be  Suclii;  ^    his  son  will  be  Kshemya;  *^  || 


100 1  years,  Vayu;  40,  Matsya.  ** 

58  years,  Vtiyu;  56,  Matsya  ;ff  Sunakshatra,  Bhagavata. 

23  years,  Vayu  and  Matsya  ;+t  Bi'ihatsena,  Bhagavata. 

23 §§  years,  Vayu;  50,  Matsya;  Karniajit,  Bhagavata.  ' 

40  years,  Vayu  and  Matsya.  1[1f 

Mahabala,  35***  years,  Vayu;  Vidhu,ttf  28,  Matsya. 

58  years,  Vayu;  64,+++  Matsya. 

28  years,  Vayu§§§  and  Matsya.  ||  HI 


*  Niramitra    is   a   variant   in    our    Pmai'ia    and    others.      Vide   supra, 
p.  166,  note  *. 
t  Sukshetra,  in  one  MS. 
X    Sritanjaya:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
§  Two  copies  give  Ripunjaya. 

jl  Kshema:  Bhdgavata-purdna.     Also  see  notes  §§§  and  |||]!|,  below. 
^  Colonel   Wilford's    MS.    has   50.     And   so    has    the    Brahndn&a-pu- 
rdna. 
**  One  copy  has  Mitra. 

ft  A  single  MS.  has  Sumitra.     The  Brahmdnda-purdna  gives  Sukshattra 
50  years. 
++  And  so  the  Brahindtida-purdna. 
§§   100,  in  Colonel  Wilford's  manuscri|)t  extracts. 
1 1 II  Manishin,  and  50  years:  Brahmdnda-purdna. 

^«[[  One  of  my  MSS.  of  the  Matsya-purdna  gives  35  years.     The  Brah- 
mdnda-purdna gives  as  many  years  to  Satayajna. 
***  Corrected  from  "  25 " ;  for  I  find  35  in  every  one  of  my  MSS. 
tft  In  two  of  my  MSS.   the  name  is  Prabhu;    but  the  oldest  of  all  has 
Viryavat.      Vibhu,  and  28  years:  Brahmdnda-purdna. 
Ill  I  find  58  years ;   and  so  has  the  Brahmdnda-purdna. 
§§§  In  this  Purai'ia  I  find  Kshema.     And  so  reads  the  Brahmdnda-purdna, 
with  28  years. 
{{Ilil  Two  copies  have  Kshema,  38  years;   the  other,  Paksha,  28  years. 
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his  son  will  be  Suvrata;^  his  son  will  be  Dharma;^  his 
son  will  be  Susrama;^*  his  son  will  be  Dridhasena;^ 


'   60  years,  t  Vayu;  64,  Matsya.  t 

^  5  years,  Vayu;§  Sunetra,  35,  Ij  Matsya;  Dhannanetra,  If 
Bhagavata. 

^  38  years,  Vayu;**  Nivntti,tt  58,  Matsya;  Sama,  Bha- 
gavata. ++ 

■*  48  years,  Vayu;§§  Trinetra,  IJ  1|  28,  Matsya;  Dyumatsena,1I1f 
Bhagavata. 


*  Susriita,  iu  a  single  MS.  Professor  Wilson's  unmeaning  "Susuma", 
now  displaced,  —  for  which  I  find  no  authority  but  his  Bengal  trans- 
lation,—  evidently  originated  in  a  misreading  of  ^T^TTI  carelessly 
written. 

t  In  my  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purd/ia,  64  years.  And  therewith  agrees 
the  Brahindnda-purdna. 

*  Anuvrata(or  Anuvratasuta??),  in  two  copies;  in  one,  "Kshema's  son," 
unnamed.     All  three  agree  in  assigning  him  GO  years. 

§  This  Purai'ia  has,  in  my  MSS.,  Dharmanetra,  who  will  accede  to  the 
throne  at  five,  and  will  reign  for  58  years (??).  Dharmakshetra,  and  5  years: 
Brahvtdncla-purdna. 

!|  So  in  one  copy;  and  another  has  28;  but  the  oldest  of  all 
has  50. 

^  I  find  Dharmasiitra. 

**  This  Puraiia,  in  my  MSS.,  has  58  years,  and  gives  them  to  Suvrata. 
In  one  copy,  this  name  is  altered  to  Sunetra. 

ft  I  find  Nirvi'iti. 

II  Ni'-ibhrita ,  and  58  years:  Brahmdnda-purdna.  And  then  follows, 
there,  Suvrata,  with  38  years. 

§§  Two  of  my  copies  give  fiS  years  to  Dridhasena: 

One  assigns  him  48  years,  by  writing  rf^  over  ^IJ';  another  has  58 
years,  but  gives  them  to  Brihatsena;  and  the  remaining  copy  here  has 
a  hiatus. 

The  Brahtnd/'ida-purd/'ia  has  Brihatsena,  and  48  years. 
nil  One  MS.  has  Sunetra. 
^^  I  find,  as  in  our  text,  Dridhasena. 
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his  son  will  be  Sumati;^  his  son  will  be  Subala;'*  his 
son  will  be  Simita;^f  his  son  will  be  Satyajit;'*  his  son 
will  be  V^iswajit;^   his  son  will  be  Ripunjaya/    These 

'   33  years,  Vayu;t  Mahatsena,  §  48,  Matsya. 
■•*  22  years,  Vayu;||  Netra,  33,  Matsya.  f 
^  40  years,  Vayu ;  **  Abala,  ff  32,  Matsya. 

*  80  years, tt  Vayu;  omitted,  §§  Matsya.  |||1 

'  35  years,  fH  Vayu;  omitted,***  Matsya.  fff 

*  50  years,  Vayu +++ and  Matsya  ;§§§  Puranjaya  andRipunjaya||||!i 
are  identified,  Bhagavata. 


*  Corrected  from  "Suvala". 

t  One  copy  has  Sunitha,  the  name  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

*  Herewith,  both  as  to  name  and  period,  the  Brahmdnda-purdna  coincides. 
§  Dfidhaseua,  in  one  copy  of  the  Matsya- purdna]  Bfihatsena,  in  another, 
II  In  one  copy  1  find  Subala,  and  32  years;    in   another,   Subala,   and 

22  years;  in  another,  Subala,  and  22  years;  and  two  MSS.  here  omit  a  line. 

^  Sudhanwan,  and  32  years :  Brahmdnda-purdna. 

"  But  I  find  the  name,  in  four  MSS.  out  of  five,  to  be  Sunetra.  The 
Brahmdnda-purdna  has  the  same  name  and  the  same  number  of  years. 

ft  Two  copies  have  Achala. 

tt  I  find  83  in  four  MSS.:  the  fifth,  which  has  80,  is  by  far  the  most 
incorrect,  generally,  of  all. 

§§  My  oldest  MS.  has  Sunetra,  40  years;  then,  Sarvajit,  80  years:  a 
second  has  Sunetra,  40  years;  then,  Satyajit,  80  years:  the  third,  and 
worst  of  all,  has  only,  instead  of  the  two,  Sarvajit,  80  years. 

III!  The  Brahmdnda-purdna  gives  Satyajit  a  reign  of  only  30  years. 
^%  My  two  best  MSS.  have  25;  the  third  and  fourth,  35;  and  the  worst 
of  all,  53. 

♦♦♦  Viswajit  is  named  in  all  my  three  copies.     The  oldest  of  them  gives 
him  35  years;  the  others,  53  and  25  years,  respectively, 
t+t  According  to  the  Brahmdnda-purdna,  Viswajit  will  reign  for  a  period 
of  35  years. 

+**  Three  of  my  MSS.  exhibit  Arinjaya;  the  fourth,  and  equally  the 
most  inferior  of  the  five,  Ripunjaya. 

§§§  The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  Ripunjaya,  and  50  years. 
II II II  Corrected  from  "Viswajit",- a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  certainly.     The 
Bhdgavata-purdna,   IX.,  XXII.,  47,   names  Viswajit  and  his  son  Ripun- 
jaya; and,  in  XII.,  I.,  2,  it  speaks  of  the  Barhadratha  Puranjaya,  slain  by  his 
minister  Sunaka.     See  the  beginning  of  p.  178,  infra,  and  note  1  thereon. 
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are  the  Barhadrathas,  who  will  reign  for  a  thousand 
years.  ^ 


'  Our  list  and  that  of  the  Vayu  *  specifies  twenty-one  kings  f 
after  Sahadeva :  the  Bhagavata  specifies  twenty,  J  and,  in  another 
passage,  §  states  that  to  be  the  number.  My  copy  of  the  Matsya 
names  but  nineteen;  and  the  Radcliflfe,  j,  but  twelve:  but  both 
agree  in  making  the  total  thirty-two.  They  all  concur  with  the 
text,  also,  in  stating,  that  1000  years  had  elapsed  from  the  Great 
War,  at  the  death  of  the  last  Barhadratha  prince  ;1[  and  this  is 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  details,  which  are,  obviously,  im- 
perfect. 


*   The    Vdyu-purdria   says   that  thirty-two  kings   will  spring  from  Bfi- 
hadratha,  and  that  their  kingdom  will  endure  for  a  thousand  years: 

t  It  names  twenty-three. 
+   It  names  twenty-one. 

§  Not  the  text,  but  Sridhara,  where  commenting  on  XIl.,  1.,  1. 
II  Those  copies  are  defective,  doubtless.     See   notes  §§  and  »**   in  the 
preceding  page. 
^  The  words  of  the  Alatsya-purdna,  as  given  in  two  of  my  ilSS.,  are: 

^  -q^^f  ^  g  %^t  TT^  »Tf^f7r  II 

We  find,  in  the  Brahmd/kla-purdna, —  unless  the  reading  is  corrupt, — 
only  twenty-two  kings   spoken  of: 

KTNiT^  ff  ^tiT  ^if^fTTTt  f  SWffT:  I 

^  ^^f  ^  ^  Tmi  T\^  Hf^^ffT  II 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Future  kings  of  Magadha.  Five  princes  of  the  line  of  Pradyota. 
Ten  Saisunagas.  Nine  Nandas.  Ten  Mauryas.  Ten  Sungas. 
Four  Kaiiwayanas.  *  Thirty  Andhrabhfityas.  Kings  of  various 
tribes  and  castes,  and  periods  of  their  rule.  Ascendancy  of  bar- 
barians. Different  races  in  different  regions.  Period  of  universal 
iniquity  and  decay.  Coming  of  Vishnu  as  Kalki.  Destruction 
of  the  wicked,  and  restoration  of  the  practices  of  the  Vedas. 
End  of  the  Kali,  and  return  of  the  Kfita,  age.  Duration  of  the 
Kali.  Verses  chanted  by  Earth,  and  communicated  by  Asita 
to  Janaka.     End  of  the  Fourth  Book. 

THE  last  of  the  Brihadratha  dynasty, -j-  Ripunjaya,+ 
will  have  a  minister  named  Sunika,  ^§  who,  having 
killed  his  sovereign,  will  place  his  son  Pradyotanaj 
upon  the  throne:^  his  son  will  be  Palaka;'^ir  his  son 


'    Munika, **  Vayu;  Pulika,  Matsya;  Sunaka,  Bhagavata. 

^   For  23  years,  Vayu  and  Matsya.  f f 

^   24  years,  Vayu;tt  Tilaka  or  Balaka,  §§  28,  Matsya. 


*  Corrected  from  "Kanwas".     Vide  infra,  p.  193.  note  +. 

f  The  Vdyu-purdna,  the  Matsya-purdiia,  and  the  BrahmdMa-purdna  pre- 
mise the  extinction  of  the  Brihadrathas  and  Vitahotras,  and  do  not  here  name 
the  last  of  the  Brihadrathas.     But  vide  supra,  p.  176,  notes  6  and  +++ 

+    Vide  supra,  p.  176,  note  j|!!i  .  §  A  single  MS.  has  Sun;\ka 

li  Corrected  from  "Pradyota",  which  I  find  in  only  one  MS.  Pradyota 
is  the  reading  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  and  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna.  The 
Brahmdnda-purdria  has  Sndyota,  and  '2'S  years. 

Mention  is  found  of  a  Pradyota  who  had  a  son  Jaghanjaya.  See  my 
Preface  to  the    VdsavadaUd,  p.  53.  i^  Gopalaka,  in  one  copy. 

**  Sunika  is  the  reading  in  all  my  four  copies  of  the  Vdyu-purdna, 
and  in  Colonel  Wilford's  manuscript  extracts.  The  Brahmdnda-purd/ia 
has  the  same  name. 

ft  The  Maisya-purdna,   in   my  copies,   gives   to  Pulika's  son    the  name 
of  Balaka.     Nowhere  does  it  speak  of  Pradyota  or  of  the  Pradyotas. 

Add  the  BrahmdiUla-purdna.     §§  The  only  reading   1  find  fs  Palaka. 
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will  be  Visakhayupa;^*  his  son  will  be  Janaka;^  and 
his  son  will  be  Nandivardhana.  ^  These  five  kings  of 
the  house  of  Pradyotaf  will  reign  over  the  earth  for 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight*  years.* 


'   50  years,  Vayu;§  53,  Matsya,  || 

^  Ajaka,  21  years,  Vayu;ir  Siiryaka,  21,  Matsya;  Rajaka, ** 
Bhagavata. 

^   20  years,  Vayuff  and  Matsya. +t 

■*  This  number  is  also  specified  by  the  Vayu  and  Bhagavata  ;§§ 
and  the  several  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  former  agree  with  the 
total.  The  particulars  of  the  Matsya  compose  145'  '[  years;  but 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  mistake  in  them. 


*  Almost  as  ordinary  a  reading,  in  my  MSS.,  is  Visakhariipa;  and  two 
of  them  ha-ve  Visakhapiipa. 

f  The  original  is  JJ^  TT^t fTT«  >  "the  five  Pradyotas;"  the  reading 
recognized  by  the  commentator.  One  MS.  yields,  however,  "the  five 
Pradyotanas."  The  Bhdgavata-purdna  has  tig"  IT^ft'fT'n' ^  j  the  gloss 
on  which  is  TT^fT^fTt  I  TT^rT^'^T:  I  The  Vdyu-purdna  has  Pra- 
dyotas. 

*  "Twenty-eight",   according  to  four  copies. 

§  Three  of  my  MSS.,  including  the  two  oldest  and  best,  have  Visa- 
khadhupa;  another,  Visakhayupa ;   the  remaining  one,  Visakhasiipa. 

!j  Two  MSS.  have  Visakhariipa;  one,  Visakhayupa,  the  reading  of  the 
Bhdgavata-purdna. 

The  Brahmdncla-purdt'ia  has  Visakhayiipa,  and  100  years. 

%  One  MS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  — ygt-s  inferior, — has  31  years.  In  the 
Brahmdnda-purdna,  Ajaka  is  assigned  21   years. 

**  Corrected  from  "Rajaka". 

ft  The  name   that  I  find   everywhere   in    the   Vdyu-purdna  is  Vartivar- 
dhana. 

++  30  years   are    assigned    to   Nandivardhana   in    all    my    copies   of  the 
Matsya-purdna.     The  BrahmdMa-purdna  gives  him  20  years. 
§§  XII.,  I.,  4. 

By  note  +t)  above,  we  are  enabled  to  alter  this  number  to  one  nearer 
correctness, — namely,  155  There  is,  however,  still  a  mistake  of  3  in  ex- 
cess,— owing,  doubtless,  to  corruptness  of  the  MSS.;  for  all  mine  agree 
in  .stating  the  total  to  be   152. 

12* 
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The  next  prince  will  be  Sisanaga;^  his  son  will  be 
Kakavarfia;^*  his  son  will  be  Kshemaclharman;^  his  son 
will   be  Kshattraujas;  ^  his   son  will   be  Vidmisara;'f 

'  Sisuuaka — who,  according  to  the  Vayut  and  Matsya,  §  re- 
linquished Benares  to  his  son,  and  established  himself  at  Giri- 
vraja  (or  Rajagriha),  in  Behar, — reigns  40  years,  Vayu  and  Matsya. 

'  36  years,  Vayu   [  and  Matsya. 

'  Kshemakarman,  IF  20  years,  Vayu;  Ksheniadharnian,  36. 
Matsya. 

*  40  years,  Vayu;**  Ksheniajit  or  Kshemarchis.  36,  Matsya;  ff 
Kshetrajna,  Bhagavata. 

^  Bimbisara, +t  28  years,  Vayu;  Bindusena  or  Viudhyasena, 
28,  Matsya;  §§  Vidhisara,  Bhagavata. 


*  A  Kakavan'ia,  Raja  of  Chaiuli,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Harsha-charita. 
See  my   Vdsavadatid,  Preface,   p.  53. 

f  Two  MSS.  have  Vidhisara:  another,  Vidisara.  But  all  three  are 
corruptions.     See  note  ^  in  the  next  page. 

:  fwr  ^^t  ^^:  ^m  fiiTp\i^  ^f^^frr  i 

Two  copies  have  Giripraja ;  one,  Girivrata.  Equally  gross  mistakes,  it 
is  to  be  piesnmed,  disfigure  all  my  MSS.  of  the    Vdyu-purdna. 

§  The  first  verse  of  a  stanza  there  given  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding note.     The  second  verse  runs: 

\\  Sakavarna  or  Sakavarna  is  the  name  in  all  my  copies  of  the  Vdyu- 
purdna. 

^  Kshemavarman,   in    three    MSS.   of  the    Vdyu-purdna,   those   of  liest 
note;  while  the  rest  have  Kshemadharman. 
The  Brahmd/ida-purdna  has  Kshemadharman,    and  20  years. 
There    is    a  break   in    Colonel  Wilford's    manuscript    extract    from   the 
Brahmd/icl a-purdna,  where  there  should  be  mention  of  the  two  kings  pre- 
ceding Kshemadharman. 
**  Therewith  agrees  the  BrahmdMa-purdna. 

tt  Three   of  my  copies   have   Kshemavit,   24   years;   the   other,    Kshe- 
marchis, 40  years. 

**  Thi.*  reading  says  much  for  the  comparative  correctness  of  the  Vdyu- 
purdna. 
§§  Viddhisara(?),  anl  ?8  years:  BrahmdMa-purdna. 
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his   son  will  be  Ajatasatru;**  his   son   will   be  Dar- 


*  25  years,  Vayu;f  27,  MatsyarJ  but  the  latter  inserts  a  Kari- 
wayana,  §  9  years,  and  Bhumimitra  (or  Bhumiputra),  14  years, 
before  him.  In  this  and  the  preceding  name  we  have  appellations 
of  considerable  celebrity  in  the  traditions  of  the  Bauddhas. 
Vidniisara — read,  also,  Vindhusara, '  Vilwisara,  &c., — is,  most 
probably,  their  Bimbasara,  If  who  was  born  at  the  same  time 
with  Sakya,  and  was  reigning  at  Rajagriha,  when  he  began  his 
religious  career.  The  Mahawamso  says  that  Siddhatto  and  Bimbi- 
saro  were  attached  friends,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before 
them.  P.  10.  Sakya  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Ajata- 
satru,  the  son  of  Bimbasara,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  The 
Vayu  transposes  ihese  names;  and  the  Matsya  still  more  alters 
the  order  of  Ajatasatru;  but  the  Bhagavata  concurs  with  our 
text.  The  Buddhist  authority  differs  from  the  Purarias,  materially, 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  reigns;  giving  to  Bimbisaro,  52  years, 
and  to  Ajatasattu,  32.  The  latter,  according  to  the  same,  murdered 
his  father.  Mahawarhso,  p.  10.  We  may,  therefore,  with  some 
confidence,  claim  for  these  princes  a  date  of  about  six  centuries 
B.  C.  They  are  considered  contemporary  with  Suddhodana,  &c., 
in  the  list  of  the  Aikshwakas**  (vide  supra,  p.  169,  note  7). 


*   An  Ajatasatru,  king  of  the  Kasis,  is  commemorated  in  the  Kaushi- 
taki-hrdhmana   Upanishad,  IV.,  I.,  and  elsewhere. 

t  In   all    ray    MSS.    of    the    Vdyu-purdna,    the    order    is:    Ajatasatru, 
Kshattraujas,  Bimbisara. 

t    The  Brahndtida-purdna,   at  least  in  my  single  MS  ,   gives  ■'•iS  years 
to  Ajatasatru. 

§  The  name  here  intended  is  very   doubtful  in    all    my  three  MSS.  of 
the  Matsya-purdna. 

This  —  and  so  the  Biudusena  mentioned  in  the  Translator's  last 
note,- looks  like  a  corruption  ofBindusara;  and  Bindusara  was  a  remote 
descendant  of  Bimbisara.      Vide  infra,  p.  186,  note    •. 

^  Vidmisara,    &c.   are,    all,    misspellings    of    Biniliisara.      Vide    infra, 
p.  186,  note  *. 

On  the  correct  form  ol  the  name  of  the  king  intended,   see  Buruoufs 
Introduction  a  I'Histoire  du  Buddhisme  Indien,  Vol.  I.,  p.  145,  note  I. 

••   Vide  supra,  p.   171,  note  X- 
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bhaka; '  *  his  son  will  be  Udayaswa;^f  his  son  will,  also, 
be  Nandivarclhana;  and  his  son  will  be  Mahanandin.^t 
These  ten  Saisunagas  will  be  kings  of  the  earth  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  years.  ^ 

'   Harshaka,  §  25  years,  Vayu;  Vamsaka,  24, 1 1  Matsya.  IT 
'   33  years,  Vayu;**  Udibhi  or  Uclasin,tf  33,Matsya.  According 
to   the  Vayu,  Udaya  or  Udayaswa  founded  Kusumapura  (or  Pa- 
taliputra),  on  the  southern  angle  tt  of  the  Ganges : 

The  legends  of  Sakya,  consistently  with  this  tradition,  take  no 
notice  of  this  city,  in  his  peregrinations  on  either  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  The  Mahawariiso  calls  the  son  and  successor  of  Ajata- 
satru,  Udayibhaddako  (Udayibhadraka    ).    P.  15. 

'  42  and  43  years,  Vayu;  40  and  43,  Matsya.lflT  The  xMaha- 
warhso  has,  in  place  of  these,  Anuruddhako,  Mundo,  and  Naga- 
dasako ;  all,  in  succession,  parricides :  the  last,  deposed  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  people.     P.  15. 

*   The  several   authorities  agree  in   the  number  of  ten  Saisu- 


*   Corrected  from  "Dharbaka".      The   Bhdgavata-purdna    agrees    with 
onr  text. 

t  Udayana    is    almost    as   common   a  reading.      Ajaya   is  the  name  in 
the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

+   Corrected  from  "  Mahanandi ",  the  reading  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
§  I  find  Darsaka. 

'  Two  of  my  MSS.  have  24;  the  other  two,  40. 
^  The   Brahmdnda-purdna,    at  least   in   my  MS.,    has   Dasaka,  and    a 
reign  of  35  years. 
**  The  name  that  I  find  there  in  Udayin;  but,  in  two  MSS.,  Udaya. 
tt  Three  of  my  MSS.  have  Udambhin;  one,  Udasin.     The  Brahmdnda- 
purdna  has  the  latter,  and  23  years. 
XX  I  find  ^,  'bank'. 

§§  Two  MSS.  read  ^^"^^i  and  so  does  the  Brahmdnda-purdna. 
II  II   Corrected  from  "Udayinbhadraka". 

^^  More  clearly:  Nandivardhana,  42  years,  Vdyu-purdria;  40  years, 
Matsya-purdna:  Mahanandin,  43  years,  in  both  those  Puranas.  The 
Brahmdnda-purdna  agrees,  as  to  these  two  kings,  with  the  Vdyu-purdna. 
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The  son  of  Mahanandin*  will  be  born  of  a  woman 
of  the  Siidra  (or  servile)  class:  his  name  will  be  Nanda, 


nagas,  and  in  the  aggregate  years  of  their  reigns,  which  the 
Matsya  and  the  Bhagavata  call  360.  The  Vayu  has  362,  f  with 
which  the  several  periods  correspond:*  the  details  of  the  Matsya 
give  363.  §  The  Vayu  ]  and  Matsya  IT  call  the  Saisunagas  Kshat- 
trabandhus,   which   may  designate  an  inferior  order  of  Kshattri- 


•   Corrected  from  "Mahananda".      f  And  so  has  the  Brahmdnda-purdna. 

I    I  make  only  3'^2. 

§  Even  taking  account  of  the  reigns  mentioned  near  the  beginning 
of  note  1  in  p.  181,  supra,  I  make  out  but  354. 

i  The  nominal  and  numerical  details  given  below  are  there  expressed 
as  follows: 

fTf^irt  ^Rf^l^T^  TT^f^^TT^  H^T:  I! 

%  The  following  particulars  answer  to  those  contained  in  the  last  note: 

^T%^^  ^gft^^^if^^  %f^:  II 
^T^^Tfti  "^l^ni^^TN^^  frf^Mi:  Ii 
u^  ^"W  ^rf^^f^  TisR^T^  irftf^tr:  ii 

There  are  similar  verses  in  the  Brahmdncfa-purdna;  but  they  are 
copied,  in  Colonel  Wilford's  volume  of  Pauranik  extracts, — where  alone 
I  have  access  to  them, — with  such  deplorable  carelessness,  and  with  so 
many  omissions,  that  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  them.  They  seem 
to  resemble  the  corresponding  stanzas  in  the  Matsya-purdna  rather 
more  closely  than  those  in  the   Vdyu-purdna. 
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(called)  Mahapadma;  for  he  will  be  exceedingly  ava- 
ricious.^ Like  another  Parasuraraa,*  he  wall  be  the 
annihilator  of  the  Kshattriya  race;  for,  after  him,  the 

yas.  They  also  observe,  that,  contemporary  with  the  dynasties 
already  specified, — the  Pauravas,  the  Barhadrathas,  and  Maga- 
dhas, — there  were  other  races  of  royal  descent,  as:  Aikshwaka 
princes.  24  :f  Panchalas,  25,  Vayu ;  27,  Matsya :  Kalakast,  or 
Kasakas.  or  Kaseyas,  §  24:  Haihayas,  24,  Vayu;  28,  Matsya:  Ka- 
lingas.  32.  Vayu;  40,  ;'  Matsya:  Sakas,  Vayu;  Asmakas,  Matsya, 
25:1  Kurus,**  26:tt  Maithilas,  28:  Surasenas,  2^  :  and  Viti- 
hotras,  20. 

'  The  Bhagavata  calls  him  Mahapadmapati,  'the  lord  of  Ma- 
hapadma;' which  the  commentator  interprets  'sovereign  of  an 
infinite  host'  or  'of  immense  wealth  ;'4t  Mahapadma  signifying 
100,000  millions.  The  Vayu  and  Matsya,  §§  however,  consider 
Mahapadma  as  another  name  of  Nanda.  jj  || 


•  Vide  supra,  p.  23. 

t  It  is  to  be  understood,   in  this   and  similar  cases,   that  the  two  Pu- 
ranas  agree. 

*  This  is  the  name  that  I  find  in  the    Vdyu-purdna. 

§  Two  of  my  MSS.  of  the  Matsya-purdna  have  this^  reading ;  another, 
Kasheyas;  another,  Kaleyas. 

One  of  my  MSS.  of  the  Matsya-purdna  gives  22 :  the  other  three,  32. 

^  That  is  to  say,  where  the  Vdyu-purdna  names  the  Sakas,  the  Matsya- 
purdna  names  the  Asmakas. 

"  Corrected  from  "Kuravas". 

ft  I  find  36  in  hoth  Puranas. 

++  See  the  commentator's  words,  at  the  end  of  note    jj,  below. 

§§  They  say  nothing  of  Nanda,    naming  Mahapadma    only.     The    same 
is  the  case  with  the  Brahmdnda-purdna. 

So  considers  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  where  we  read — Xll.,  1.,  S  and  9: 

»      «       *       *       w       *       «      *       *       +:■       *      'A      * 

On    the    first    of    these    verses    the    commentator,    Sridhara,    remarks: 
fTT  I  ^7T  X?^  ^f m?T  T^t^  fT^  ^T*T  I 
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kings  of  the  earth  will  be  Siidras.  He  will  bring  the 
whole  earth  under  one  umbrella:  he  will  have  eight 
sons,  Sumalya*  and  others,  who  will  reign  after  Ma- 
hapadma;  and  he  and  his  sons^  will  govern  for  a  hun- 

'  So  the  Bhagavata.  also;  but  it  would  be  more  compatible 
with  chronology  to  consider  the  nine  Nandas  as  so  many  descents. 
The  Vayu  and  Matsya  f  give  eighty-eight  years  to  Mahapadma. 
and  only  the  remaining  twelve  to  Sumalya  and  the  rest  of  the 
remaining  eight;  these  twelve  years  being  occupied  with  the 
efforts  of  Kautilya  to  expel  the  Nandas.  The  Mahawarhso,  evi- 
dently intending  the  same  events,  gives  names  and  circumstances 
differently ;  it  may  be  doubted,  if  with  more  accuracy.  On  the 
deposal  of  Nagadasako,  the  people  raised  to  the  throne  the  min- 
ister Susanago,  who  reigned  eighteen  years.  This  prince  is, 
evidently,  confounded  with  the  Sisunaga  of  the  Puranas.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kalasoko.  who  reigned  twenty  years ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  ten  of  whom  reigned  together 
for  twenty-two  years:  subsequently  there  were  nine,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  seniority,  reigned  for  twenty-two  years.  The 
Brahman  Chanako  put  the  ninth  surviving  brother,  named  Dhana- 
nando  (Rich  Nanda),  to  death,  and  installed  Chandagutto.  Ma- 
hawarhso, pp.  15  and  21.  These  particulars,  notwithstanding  the 
alteration  of  some  of  the  names,  belong,  clearly,  to  one  story : 
and  that  of  the  Buddhists  looks  as  if  it  was  borrowed  and  mo- 
dified from  that  of  the  Brahmans.  The  commentary  on  the  Ma- 
hawarhso. translated  by  Mr.  Turnour  (Introduction,  p.  xxxviii.), 
calls  the  sons  of  Kalasoko  "the  nine  Nandos;'*  but  another 
Buddhist  authority,  the  Dipawamso,  omits  Kalasoko,  and  says 
that  Susanago  had  ten  brothers,  who,  after  his  demise,  reigned, 
collectively,  twenty-two  years.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  November,  1838  (p.  930). 


*  Several  of  my  MSS.  have  Sumatya;  and  so  has  Professor  Wilson's 
Bengal  translation.  The  Matsya-purdna,  in  my  copies,  has  Sukulya. 
with  Kusala  as  a  variant      Sahalya:  Brahmdncia-purdna. 

t  Add  the  Brahmdiida-purdna, 
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dred  years.*    The  Brahman  Kautilya  will  root  out  the 
nine  Nandas. ' 

Upon  the  cessation  of  the  race  of  Nanda,  the 
Maury  as  M^ill  possess  the  earth;  for  Kautilya  will 
place   Ohandragupta  •   on    the  throne.     His    son   will 


'  For  the  particulars  of  the  story  here  alluded  to,  see  the 
Mudra  Rakshasa,  Hindu  Theatre,  Vol.  II.  Kautilya  is  also 
called,  according  to  the  commentator  on  our  text,  Vatsyayana, 
Vishriugupta,  and  Chariakya.  According  to  the  Matsya  Puraria, 
Kautilya  retained  the  regal  authority  for  a  century;  but  there  is 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  copies,  f 

'  This  is  the  most  important  name  in  all  the  lists;  as  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  is  the  Sandrocottus,  or, — as  Athe- 
naeus  writes,  more  correctly, — the  Sandrocoptus,  of  the  Greeks, 
as  J  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Mudra 
Rakshasa.  t  The  relative  positions  of  Chandragupta,  Vidmisara 
(or  Bimbisara),  and  Ajatasatru  serve  to  confirm  the  identification. 
Sakya  was  contemporary  with  both  the  latter,  dying  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Ajatasatru's  reign.  The  Mahawamso  says  he  reigned 
twenty-four  years  afterwards;  but  the  Vayu  makes  his  whole 
reign  but  twenty-five  years,  §  which  would  place  the  close  of  it 
B.  C.  526.  The  rest  of  the  Saisunaga  dynasty,  according  to  the 
Vayu  and  Matsya,  reigned  143  or  140  years;  bringing  their  close 
to  B.  C.  383.     Another  century  being  deducted   for   the  duration 

•  Burnouf,  citing  a  high  Buddhist  authority,  a  Sanskrit  work,  gives 
the  following  genealogy  -.  Bimbisara  (king  of  Rajagriha),  Ajata-satru,  Uda- 
yibhadra,  Munda,  Kakavariiin,  Sahalin,  Tulakuchi,  Mahamaiidala,  Prase- 
najit,  Nanda,  Bindusara  (king  of  Pat'aliputra),  Susima.  Introduction 
a  V Histoire  du  Buddhisme  Indien,  Vol.  I.,  [>[).  358,  o59. 

A  Mongol  authority  interposes  a  king  between  Nanda  and  Chandra- 
gupta.    See  the  Foe  Koue   Ki,    p.  230. 

t  There  is  something  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Vdyu-purdna  and  in 
the   Brahmdnda-purdna. 

X  The  identification  ot  Chandragupta  with  Sandrocyptus  is  the  property 
of  Sir  William  Jones.     See  the  Asiatic  Researches,    Vol,  IV.,  p.  11. 

§  I  find  twenty-four  years,  and  so  in  the  Brahmdnda-purdna. 
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be    Bindusara ;  ^     his     son     will     be     Asokavardha- 

of  the  Nandas  would  place  the  accession  of  Chandragupta  B.  C. 
283.  Chandragupta  was  the  contemporary  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
who  began  his  reign  B.  C.  310,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him 
B.  C.  305.  Although,  therefore,  his  date  may  not  be  made  out 
quite  correctly  from  the  Paurariik  premises,  yet  the  error  cannot 
be  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  result  is  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  that  furnished  by  Buddhist  authorities.  According 
to  the  Mahawamso,  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Buddha  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Kalasoko  (p.  15). 
He  reigned  other  ten  years,  and  his  sons,  forty-four,  making  a 
total  of  154  years  between  the  death  of  Sakya  and  the  accession 
of  Chandragupta,  which  is,  consequently,  placed  B.  C.  389,  or 
above  seventy  years  too  early.  According  to  the  Buddhist 
authorities,  Chan-ta-kut-ta  (or  Chandragupta)  commenced  his  reign 
396  B.  C.  Burmese  Table;  Prinsep's  Useful  Tables.  Mr.  Turnour, 
in  his  Introduction,  giving  to  Kalasoko  eighteen  years  subsequent 
to  the  century  after  Buddha,  places  Chandragupta's  accession 
B.  C.  381,  which,  he  observes,  is  sixty  years  too  soon;  dating, 
however,  the  accession  of  Chandragupta  from  323  B.  C,  or  im- 
mediately upon  Alexander's  death, — a  period  too  early  by  eight 
or  ten  years,  at  least.  The  discrepancy  of  dates,  Mr.  Turnour  i.* 
disposed  to  think,  "  proceeds  from  some  intentional  jjerve7-sion  of 
the  Buddhistical  chronology. "  Introduction,  p.  L.  The  com- 
mentator on  our  text  says  that  Chandragupta  was  the  son  of 
Nanda,  by  a  wife  named  Mura,  whence  he  and  his  descendants 
were  called  Mauryas:  ^"g;^  -T^^^  ^r'^nffT'^  ^TT^TT^ 
Vri  Wf^TWi  3T^<RT^^  I  Colonel  Tod  considers  Maurya  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mori,  the  name  of  a  Rajput  tribe.  The  I'ika  on  the 
Mahawamso  builds  a  story  on  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
word  to  Mayura  (Sanskrit),  Mori  (Prakrit),  'a  peacock.'  There 
being  abundance  of  pea-fowl  in  the  place  where  the  Sakya  tribe 
built  a  town,  they  called  it  Mori ;  and  their  princes  were,  thence, 
called  Mauryas.  Turnour,  Introduction  to  the  Mahawamso. 
p.  XXXIX.  Chandragupta  reigned,  according  to  the  Vayu  Puraria, 
24  years;  according  to  the  Mahawamso,  34;  to  the  Dipawarfiso,  24. 
'   So  the  Mahawamso,  Bindusaro.     Burmese  Table,  Bin-tu-sa- 
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na;^  his  son  will  be  Suyasas;*   his  son  will  be  Da- 


ra.  The  Vayu  has  Bhadrasara,  25  years  :f  the  Bhagavata,  Vari- 
sara.  The  Matsya  names  but  four  princes  of  this  race,  although 
it  concurs  with  the  others,  in  stating  the  series  to  consist  of  ten. 
The  names  are,  also,  differently  arranged;  and  one  is  peculiar,  t 
They  are  Satadhanwan,  Brihadratha,  §  Suka,     and  Dasaratha.  IT 

'  Asoka,  36  years.  Vayu;**  Suka,ft  26, +t  Matsya;  Asokavar- 
dhana,  Bhagavata;  Asoko  and  Dhammasoko,  Mahawariiso.  This 
king  is  the  most  celebrated  of  any  in  the  annals  of  the  Buddhists.  §§ 
In  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  followed  the  Brahmanical 
faith,  but  became  a  convert  to  that  of  Buddha,  and  a  zealous  en- 
courager  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained,  in  his  palace, 
64,000  Buddhist  priests,  and  to  have  erected  84,000  columns  (or 
topes)  throughout  India.  A  great  convocation  of  Buddhist  priests 
was  held  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  followed 
by  missions  to  Ceylon  and  other  places.  According  to  Buddhist 
chronology,  he  ascended  the  throne  218  years  after  the  death  of 
Buddha,  B.  C.  325.  As  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta,  however, 
he  must  have  been  some  time  subsequent  to  this,  or, — agreeably 
to  the  joint  duration  of  the  reigns  of  Chandragupta  and  Bindu- 
sara,  supposing  the  former  to  have  commenced  his  reign  about 
B.  C.  315, — forty-nine  years  later,  or  B.  C.  266.  The  duration 
of  his  reign  is  said  to  have  been  thirty-six  years,  bringing  it 
down  to  B.  C.  230;  but,  if  we  deduct  these  periods  from  the  date 
assignable  to  Chandragupta,  of  B.  C.  283,  we  shall  place  Asoka's 
reign  from  B.  C.  234  to  198.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  a  number 
of  very  curious  inscriptions,  on  columns  and  rocks,  by  a  Buddhist 


'    Suparswa,in  twoMSS,    f  Nandasira,  and  2b  years :  Brahmdncla-purdna. 

I  See  note   •  in  p.  190,  infra. 

j!}  The  Matsya-purdna  gives  him  a  reigu  of  70  years. 

II  Asoka  is  the  reading  of  all  my  MSS. 

*    These  are  the  first  four  of  the  series.     **  And  so  the  Brahmdniia-purdna. 

tt  See  note      ,  above.  ++  I  find  36. 

§§  The  best  account,  in  ouv  language,  of  Asoka,  is  by  Sir  Erskine 
Perry,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  III.,  Part  II., 
pp.   149—178. 
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saratha;^    his  son   will   be   Sangata;  his   son   will  be 

prince,  in  an  ancient  form  of  letter,  and  the  Pali  language,  exist 
in  India ;  and  that  some  of  them  refer  to  Greek  princes,  who  can 
be  no  other  than  members  of  the  Seleucidan  and  Ptoleni£ean  dy- 
nasties, and  are,  probably,  Antiochus  the  Great*  and  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  February  and  March,  1838.  The  Indian  king  appears 
always  under  the  appellation  Piyadasi  (or  Priyadarsin),  '  the 
beautiful;'  and  is  entitled  Devanam  piya,  'the  beloved  of  the 
gods.'  According  to  Buddhist  authorities,  the  Rasawahini  and 
Dipawamso,  quoted  by  Mr,  Tumour  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  December  1837,  p.  1056,  and  November,  1838,  p.  930), 
Piyadasi  or  Piyadassano  is  identified,  both  by  name  and  circum- 
stances, with  Asoka;  and  to  him,  therefore,  the  inscriptions  must 
be  attributed.  Their  purport  agrees  well  enough  with  his  char- 
acter; and  their  wide  difl'usion,  with  the  traditionary  report  of 
the  number  of  his  monuments.  His  date  is  not  exactly  that  of 
Antiochus  the  Great;  but  it  is  not  very  far  different;  and  the 
corrections  required  to  make  it  correspond  are  no  more  than  the 
inexact  manner  in  which  both  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  chrono- 
logy is  preserved  may  well  be  expected  to  render  necessary. 

'  The  name  of  Dasaratha,  in  a  similar  ancient  character  as 
that  of  Piyadasi's  inscriptions,  has  been  found  at  Gaya,  amongst 
Buddhist  remains,  and,  like  them,  deciphered  by  Mr.  Prinsep : 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  August.  1837,  p.  677.  A 
different  series  of  names  occurs  in  the  Vayu  ;f  or :  Kusala,  8  years ; 
Bandhupalita,  Indrapalita, t  Dasavarman,§  7  years;  Satadhara, 
8  years;   and  Brihadaswa,     7  years. H     The  Bhagavata  agrees  in 


*  For  some  strictures  on  this  position,  see  General  Cunningham's 
Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  112.  t  Immediately  after  Asoka. 

+    I  find:  Bandhupalita,  8  years;  ludrapalita,  10  years. 

§  My  MSS.  yield  Devavarman. 

jl  So  read  all  my  MSS.;  and  yet,  a  little  further  on,  they  agree  iu 
naming  Bfihadratha  as  the  king  put  to  death  by   Pushpamitra. 

^  The  Braltindiiila-yurdna  has,  after  .\soka;  Kulala,  8  years;  Baudhu- 
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Salisuka;  his  son  will  be  Somasarman;  his  son  will  be 
Satadhanwan ; '  *  and  his  successor  will  be  Brihadra- 
tha.  These  are  the  ten  Mauryas,  who  will  reign 
over  the  earth  for  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years.  ^ 
The  dynasty  of  the  Sungas  will,  next,  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  sovereignty;  for  Pushpamitra,  ^  the  gen- 
eral (of  the  last  Maurya  prince),  will  put  his  master  to 

most  of  the  names ;  and  its  omission  of  Dasaratha  is  corrected 
by  the  commentator. 

'    Satadhanwan,  Bhagavata. 

'  The  Vayu  says  nine  Sumurtyasf  reigned  137  years.  +  The 
Matsya  and  Bhagavata  have  ten  Mauryas,  and  137  years.  The 
detailed  numbers  of  the  Vayu  and  Matsya  differ  from  their 
totals  ;§  but  the  copies  are,  manifestly,  corrupt. 

^  The  Bhagavata  omits  this  name,  but  states  that  there  were 
ten  Sungas ;  although,  vv'ithout  Pushpamitra,  only  nine  are  named. 
The  Vayu  and  Matsya  have  the  same  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  accession  to  the  throne:  the  former  gives  him  a 
reign  of  sixty,  the  latter,  of  thirty-six,  |i  years.  In  a  play  attri- 
buted to  Kalidasa,  the  Malavikagnimitra,  of  w^hich  Agnimitra  is 
the  hero,  his  father  is  alluded  to  as  the  Senani  or  general,  as  if 
he  had  deposed  his  master   in  favour,    not  of  himself,    but  of  his 


palita,  8  years;  something  unintelligible,  and  denoting  a  hiatus;  Harsha, 
8  years;  Saiiimati,  9  years:  Salisuka,  13  years;  Devadharman,  7  years; 
Satadhanus,  8  years;  Brihadratha,  87  years. 

*  Corrected  from  ''Sasadharuian",  for  which  I  find  no  warrant,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  Hindu-inade  translation  excepted. 

f  I  find  only  the  reading  Mauryas ;  nor  is  there  room  for  a  longer  name : 

+  Nine  Mauryas,  and  137  years:  Brahmd/'ida-purdna.  Its  details,  in 
my  MS.,  require  correction,  therefore. 

§  The  Matsya-purd/'ia  does  not  seem  to  profess  to  specify  the  period 
of  each  king's  reign. 

And  so  gives  the  Brahntd/ida-purd/ia. 
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death,  and  ascend  the  throne.  His  son  will  be  Agni- 
mitra;^*  his  son  will  be  Sujyeshtha;^  his  son  will  be 
Vasuniitra;^  his  son  will  be  Ardraka; '  his  son  will  be 

son.  Agnimitra  is  termed  king  of  Vidisa,  not  of  Magadha. 
Pushpamitra  is  represented  as  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  tiie  Ya- 
vanas  on  the  Indus;  thus  continuing  the  political  relations  with 
the  Greeks  or  Scythians  of  Bactria  and  Arian^.  See  Hindu 
Theatre,  Vol.  I.,  p.  347. 

'   8  years,  Vayu ;  f  omitted,  Matsya. 

^  7  years,  Vayu  and  Matsya.  +  But  the  latter  places  him  after 
Vasumitra;§  and,  in  the  drama,  the  son  of  Agnimitra  is  called 
Vasumitra. 

^   8  years,  Vayu;  10  years,  Matsya.  JI 

*  Andraka,  Vayu;  Antaka,  Matsya:  they  agree  in  his  reign. 
2  years.  IT    Bhadraka,  Bhagavata. 


*   In  one  MS.,  Animitri;  in  another,  Amitra:  readings  of  no  value. 

General  Cunningham  informs  me  that  he  possesses  two  coins  of  an 
Agnimitra,  containing  characters  similar  to  those  of  Asoka's  inscriptions. 

t  The  following  stanza — corrupt,  probably, — occurs  there,  not  naming 
Agnimitra : 

From  this  it  appears  that  Pushpamitra  had  sons  who  ruled  for  eight 
years.  And  then  came  Sujyesht'ha,  whose  relationship  to  his  predecessors 
is  not  stated. 

The  first  half  of  this  stanza  may  have  been,  originally,  something  like 
the  following  loose  verse  from  the  BrakmdiiSa-purdria,  which  makes 
Agnimitra  son  of  Pushpamitra,  and  assiifiis  him  a  rei^n  of  8  years: 

+   The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  the  same 

§  In  the  Matsya-purdna  I  find,  after  Pushpamitra,  Vasujyeshfha  (Va- 
susresht'ha,  in  two  MSS.),  and  then  Vasumitra.  According  to  the  Harsha- 
charita,  Agnimitra  had  a  son  Sumitra,  killed  by  Miiladeva  See  niy 
Vdsavadattd,  Preface,  p.  53. 

1 1  And  so  has  the  Brahmdnda-purdna. 

^  My  copies  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  give  a  reign  of  10  years.     The  Brali- 
mdnda-purdna  has  Bhadra,  and  2  years. 
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Pnlinclaka;^*  his  son  will  be  Ghoshavasu;'^  his  son 
will  be  Vajramitra;  ^  his  son  will  be  Bhagavata;^  his 
son  will  be  Devabhuti/f  These  are  the  ten  Sungas, 
who  will  govern  the  kingdom  for  a  hundred  and 
twelve  years/ 

Devabhiiti,  the  (last)  Sunga  prince,  being  addicted 
to   immoral    indulgences,    his   minister,    the   Kanwa  t 


'   3  years,  Vayu§  and  Matsya.  |! 

'•*   3  years,  Vayu;1[  oaiitted,  Matsya;**   Ghosha,  Bhagavata. 

^   9  years,  Matsya.  ff 

■*   Bhaga,  Matsya ;  32  years.  Vayu  and  Matsya.  H 

*   Ksheraabhiiini,  Vayu;  Devabhiimi,  Matsya:  10  years,  both.§§ 

'^   The  Bhagavata   says    'more   than   a  hundred,'   IJ'^Tf^^i'^  I 

The    commentator    explains   it    112,    ^T(^5|"rf\jeJ5^  I     The   Vayu 

and  Matsya  ill  have  the  same  period.  Ill 


*   Pulinda,  a  shorter  form,  in  a  single  copy.     The  same  is  the  reading 
of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
t  One  MS.  has  Devabhiiri. 

X  Corrected,   here   and    at  the  beginning   of  the   next  paragraph,    from 
"Kaiiwa",   which  I  tind    nowhere.     The  BrahmdMa-purdna   first   applies 
to  Vasudeva  the  term  Kai'iwa;  afterwards,  that  of  Kai'iwayana. 
§  So  has  the  BralimdMa-purdna,  also. 
||  In  my  MSS.,  Maruuandana,  and  3  years. 
^  And  so  has  the  BrahindMa-purdna. 

**  I  find   a    name    that  looks    like  Megha:   but   all   my  MSS.   are  very 
doubtful  here.     The  specification  of  three  years  is  added, 
tt  The   Vdyu-purdna  has   a    name    which  looks,   in  my  MSS.,   like  Vi- 
kramitra:    only   this  is  most  unlikely,    as  being  meaningless.     The  reign 
is  of  14  years,  according  to  one  MS.;  9,  possibly,  according  to  the  rest. 
The  Brahmdncla-purdna  has    Vajramitra,   and    14  years.     The    Vdyu-pn- 
rdna,  in  all  probability,  really  has  the  same. 
++  Bhagavata,  and  32  years:  Brahmdnda-purdna. 
§§  The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  Devabhiimi,  and  10  years. 
III!  What  total  the  Matsya-purdna  has  is  not  to  be  made  out  from  my 
MSS.:    the   detailed    reigns    occupy,    however,    112    years.      Though   its 
text   declares   the  Sungas  to  be  ten,  it  names  but  nine. 
^1f  The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has,  also,  112  years: 

iTft  ^  ^iT  ^  "^  %^:  ^i^  *rfw^f^  I 
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named  Vasudeva,  will  murder  him,  and  usurp  the 
kingdom.  His  son  will  be  Bhiimimitra;*  his  son  will 
be  Narayana;  his  son  will  be  Susarman.f  These  four 
Kan  way  anas  +  will  be  kings  of  the  earth  for  forty- 
five  §  years.  ^ 

'  The  names  of  the  four  princes  agree  in  all  the  authorities.  || 
The  Matsya  transfers  the  character  of  Vyasanin  to  the  minister, 
with  the  further  addition  of  his  being  a  Brahman, — Dwija.  In 
the  lists  given  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  Colonel  Wilford, 
the  four  Kanwas  are  said  to  have  reigned  346  years;  but,  in 
seven  copies  of  the  Vishnu  Puraiia,  from  different  parts  of  In- 
dia,  the  number  is,   as  given  in  the  text,   forty -five:   l^rf  cRfir^T- 

^j-rr^t^TT:  i^w'^wrftir^fw  ^^ci^  ^t^^f^  i   There  is, 

however,  authority  for  the  larger  number,  both  in  the  text  of 
the  Bhagavata  and  the  comment.     The  former II  has: 

^ffTf^  TtfW  ^^f^  ^^TWT  ^  Wt  ^  II 
And  the  latter:  ^TT[^T^^  ^T^TWt  TtfW  UflTlNT  tig'^^Tft" 
ITl^TfW  *lf'i  ^ft^fsfT  I  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the 
purport  of  the  text ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  such  a  chrono- 
logy should  have  been  inserted  in  the  Bhagavata,  not  only  in 
opposition  to  all  probability,  but  to  other  authority.  The  Vayu 
and  Matsya  not  oidy  confirm  the  lower  number,  by  stating  it  as 
a  total,  but  by  giving  it  in  detail;  thus: 


*  Bhumitra:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

t  Sudharmaii:  Brahindnlla-purdna. 

X  Corrected,  here  and  further  on,  from  "Kanwas",  for  which  1  hud 
no  authority.  And  see  the  original  as  quoted  in  the  Translator's  note 
in  this  page. 

§  One  MS.  yields  "forty". 

I   The  Bhdgavata-purdna  omits,  in  his  place,    Susarman,  whose  name 
is  supplied  hy  the  commentator  Sridhara.     See,  further,  note  «,  above. 

The  Vdyu-purdna  has,  in  my  MSS.,  Bhiitimitra,  not  Bhiimimitra;  and 
its  account  of  the  Kanwayauas.  if  decipheralde,  would,  perhaps,  prove 
different  from  that  of  our  Puraua. 

^  XII.,  I.,  19. 

IV.  13 
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Susarman,  the  Kanwa,*  will  be  killed  by  a  power- 
ful f  servant,  named  Sipraka,  t  of  the  Andhra§  tribe, 
who  will  become  king,  (and  found  the  Andhrabhritya 
dynasty^).  !     He  will   be   succeeded    by  his   brother, 

Vasudeva      will  reign    9  years. 

Bhiimimitra 14 

Narayaria      .....    12 
Susarman      10 

Total  :   45  years. 
And  six  copies  of  the  Matsya  coticur  in  this  statement.  II 

'  The  expressions  Andhrajatiyas  and  Andhrabhiityas  have 
much  perplexed  Colonel  Wilford,  who  makes  three  races  out  of 
one, — Andhras,  Andhrajatiyas,  and  Andhrabhrityas :  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, Vol.  IX.,  p.  101.  There  is  no  warrant  for  three  races, 
in  the  Purarias,  although  the  Matsya,  and,  perhaps,  the  Vayu, 
distinguishes  two,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  Our  text  has  but 
one,  to  which  all  the  terms  may  be  applied.  The  first  of  the 
dynasty  was  an  Andhra  by  birth  or  caste  (jatiya),  and  a  servant 
(bhritya)  of  the  last  of  the  Kanwa  race.  So  the  Vayu:  f^SE^^ 
IT'y^T^"^  I     The  Matsya: 

f^^^^^:  ^STTrFt^:  3?T-c^<f^?Tt  ^^^TT»l  II 

And  the  Bhagavata:** 

i1  Ht^w^^Tff^^:  ^if^WT^TWTf^:  II 


*   One  MS.  has  Kaiiwayana. 

t  I  fiucl  ^^cj^,  'by  violence'. 

+   Two  MSS.  give  Kshipraka. 

§  Corrected,  here  and  elsewhere,  from  "Andhra".  Similarly,  I  have 
ameaded   "Andhrabhritya". 

II  These  words  I  have  enclosed  in  parentheses,  as  being  additional  to 
the  Sanskrit. 

^  And  so  do  the  four  to  which  I  have  access.  The  Brahmdncla-pu- 
rdria  gives  the  same  total  of  years  for  the  dynasty  of  the  Kai'iwas, 
whom  it  describes  as  Bnihmans. 

**  XII.,  I.,  20. 
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Krishna;^  his  son  will  be  Srisatakarni;^*  his  son  will 
be  Purnotsanga;"'  his  son  will  be  Satakarni;^f  his  son 


The  terms  'an  Andhra  by  caste'  and  'a  Bhritya'  or  servant, 
with  the  addition,  in  the  last  passage,  of  Viishala,  'a  Sudra', 
all  apply  to  one  person  and  one  dynasty.  Wilford  has  made 
wild  work  with  his  triad.  The  name  of  the  first  of  this  race  is 
variously  read:  Sindhuka,  Vayu;  Sisuka,  Matsya;  Balin, t  Bhaga- 
vata;§  and,  according  to  Wilford,  Chhesniaka  I]  in  the  Brahmiinda 
Parana,  and  Sudraka  or  Siiraka  in  the  Kumarika  Kharida  of  the 
Skanda  Puraha:  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  107.  He 
reigned  23  years:  Vayu  and  Matsya.  H  If  the  latter  form  of  his 
name  be  correct,  he  may  be  the  king  who  is  spoken  of  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Mrichchhakatika. 

'    10  years,**  Vayu;  18  years,  Matsya. 

^  56  years,  Vayu;  18  years,  Matsya;  10  years,  Brahmanda, 
Wilford;ff    Simalakarni,  Matsya;+t  Santakarria,  §§  Bhagavata. 

^   Omitted,  Vayu;     18  years,  Matsya;  Paurriamasa,  Bhagavata. 

*   Omitted,     Vayu  ITIf     and    Bhagavata;     56    years,    Matsya: 


*  In  one  MS,  Srisantakari'ii.     Also  vide  infra,   p.  198,    note  §. 

f  The  correct  form,  Satakarni,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  various 
MSS.  of  several  Puranas  accessible  to  me,  both  where  this  name  stands 
by  itself  and  where  it  appears  as  a  family-designation.  Also  vide  infra, 
|).  198,  note  §. 

*  Colonel  Wilford  strangely  gives  "Balihika,  or,  rather,  Balihlta." 
Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.   107. 

§  See  the  stanza  cited   just  above. 

jl  In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  [).  116,  Colonel  Wilford  has 
Chhismaka,  and  rightly,  if  my  MS.  is  trustworthy. 

*\  And  so  states  the  Brahmdnda-purdna.  The  names  of  the  Andhra- 
bhfitya  kings,  with  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  I  give,  from  that  Purana, 
in  a  group.     Vide  infra,  p.  201,  note  ++. 

**  Both  the  name  and  the  period  are  uncertain  in  my  MSS.  Colonel 
Wilford  has  Krishna,  and  18  years. 

tt   Vide  infra,  p.  201,  note  \X,  near  the  end. 

XX   Vide  infra,  p.  200,  note  * . 

§§  The  reading  there  is  Srisantakarna. 

jll    In  Colonel  Wiiford's  manuscript   extracts,    1  tind    Puniotsanga,   and 
18  years.     Afso  see  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  [>.   IIG. 
^^   Satakarni,    and    yC  yt^ars,    in  the  collection  just  spoken  of.     Colonel 

13* 
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will  be  Lambodara;'  his  son  will  belvilaka;^*  his  son 
will  be  Meghaswati;^   his   son  will  be  Patumat;^  his 

but    the    latter    has,     before    him,     a    Sri'vasvvani,  f     18    years. 

'    18  years,  Matsya.  I 

'   Apilaka,    12  years,   Vayu   and  Matsya;  §   Chivilika   or  Vivi- 
lika,  il  Bhagavata. 

^   Omitted,  Vayu  and  Matsya.  IF 

■*   Patumavi,  **  24  years,  Vayu;  Atamana,ft  Bhagavata. 


Wilford,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  where  referred  to  in  my  la.st  note, 
has  the  same.  It  is  noticeable,  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not 
state  the  length   of  Srisatakarui's    reign, — 5G  years, — but  leaves  a  l)lauk. 

*  Two  MSS.  exhibit  Divilaka.  Colonel  Wilford  professes  to  have  found 
Vivilaka. 

t  This  strange  word  must,  certainly,  be  a  mistake.  Vide  infra,  p.  200, 
note  t- 

+  In  Colonel  Wilford's  excerpts,  the  Vdyu-purdna  here,  again,  agrees 
with  the  Matsya-purdna.  But  I  suspect  interpolation.  Also  see  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  116. 

§  My  MSS.  of  the  Matsya-purdna  have  Apitaka;  and  so  has  the  Rad- 
cliffe  copy,  according  to  Professor  Wilson.     Vide  infra,  p,  199,  note  4. 

11  The  name  intended  seems  to  be  Vikala.  At  all  events,  it  is 
a  trisyllable;  as  is  evident  from  the  verse  where  it  occurs  for  the 
second  time: 

Colonel  Wilford  has  Vivilaka,  which  may  have  suggested  Professor 
Wilson's  "Vivilika". 

%  It  agrees,  here,  according  to  my  MSS.,  and  according  to  the  Radcliffe 
MS.  as  represented  by  Professor  Wilson,  with  our  Purai'ia.  Vide  infra, 
p.  200,  note  §. 

**  This  name  looks  rather  doubtful.  Colonel  Wilford's  MS.  of  extracts 
has  Paduravi.     The  Colonel  prints  "Pat'umabi", 

The  person  here  intended  may  be  the  same  as  Pudumayi,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  mentioned  in  the  Nasik  cave-inscri[>tions  See  the  Journal 
of  the.  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  52. 

ft  Corrected  from  "Drirhamana  ",  which  is  quite  indefensible,  anri  must 
have  been  misread  for  something  else.  The  "rh"  is  meant  for  'clh". 
See  the  verse  quoted  in  note  ,  above.  Colonel  Wilford  has  the  name 
I  have  given,   of  which  I  find  no  variant. 
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son  will  be  Arishtakarman;^*  his  son  will  be  Hala;'  his 
son  will  be  Pattalaka;^f  his  son  will  be  Pravilasena;*t 
his  son  will  be  Sundara  (named)  8atakarnin;^§  his  son 
will   be  Chakora  Satakarnin;^   his   son  will   be  Siva- 


'    Nemikrishna,     25  years,    Vayu;     Arishtakarrii,    25    years, 
Matsya.  |; 

*  Hala,  1  year,   Vayu;   5  years,  Matsya;   Haleya,  Bhagavata. 
^   Maridalaka, IF  5  years,  Matsya;**   omitted,  Bhagavata. ff 

*  Purishasena,!+    21    years,    Vayu;     Purindrasena,     5   years, 
Matsya;  Purishataru,  §§  Bhagavata. 

*  Satakarni  only,  Vayu  and  Matsya:  the  first  gives  him  three 
years;  II II  the  second,  but  one.  IfH    Sunanda,***  Bhagavata. 

^  Chakora,fff  6  months,  Vayu;  Vikarni,  6  months,  Matsya. 


*   Arisht'akarna  is  the  name  given  by  Colonel  Wilford. 

t  Corrected  from  "Talaka",  which  I  find  in  no  MS.  of  our  Purana. 
Professor  Wilson's  Hindu-made  version  has  Uttalaka.  Colonel  Wilford 
gives  the  name  correctly.     See,  further,  note  -ff,  below. 

I  Three  MSS.  have,  like  Colonel  Wilford,  Pravillasena;  one,  Pulindasena. 
§  Corrected  from  "Satakan'ii".      In  like  manner,  1  have  amended,  just 

below,    "Chakora  Satakarni"  and  "Sivasri  Satakarni".     Colonel  Wilford 
has  Sundara  Satakarna  and  Chakora  Satakarni. 

II  Anish^akarman:  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
^  Corrected  from  "Mandalaka". 

**  The  Vdyu-purdna  here  assigns  a  reign  of  5  years  to  some  king 
whose  name  is  utterly  corrupted  in  my  MSS.  Colonel  Wilford  has  Pu- 
laka,  and  5  years:  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.   116. 

ff  Not  so:  it  has  Talaka,  which  Colonel  Wilford  found,  and  which  is 
in  all  my  MSS.,  &c. 

+*  I  find  Purikasheiia;  and  so  found  Colonel  Wilford. 

§§  I  find  Purishabhiru.     Colonel  Wilford's  "Purishbhoru"  is  impossible. 

j  ;;  In  the  Vdyu-purdna,  according  to  my  copies,  Satakarni  is  made  to 
reign  but  one  year: 

And  so  says  Colonel  Wilford. 
^^    Vide  infra,  p.  201,  note  f . 

***  Suuandana  is  the  name;  and  Colonel  Wilford  so  has  it. 
fff  The    Vdyu-purdna   has   Chakorasatakarni.     Also   vide  infra,   [>.  201, 
note  +.     Chakora  is  the  name  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 
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swati;'  his  son  will  be  Gomatiputra;-*  his  son  will 
be  Pulimat;'^  his  son  will  be  Sivasri  Satakarnin;^f  his 
son  will  be  Sivaskandha; '+  his  son  wall  be  Yajnasri;**§ 

'  28  years,  Vayu  !|  and  Matsya.lf 

^  Gotamiputra,  **   21  years,  Vayu  and  Matsya. 

^  Pulomat, ff  28  years,  Matsya;  Pnrimat,   Bhagavata. 

"'  Omitted,  Vayu;  7  years,  Matsya;  Medasiras, +t  Bhagavata. 

^  Omitted,  Vayu  ;  7  years,  Matsya.  §§ 

•^  29  years,  Vayu;||]|   9  years,  Matsya. 


*  A  single  MS.  has  Gotamiputra,  which  may  be  a  restoration  of  the 
original  reading  of  the  Vishnu-purdna.  See  note  §,  below.  The  Bhdgn- 
vata-purdna  has  Gomatiputia. 

t  Colonel  Wiiforri  bisects  him  into  Satakari'ii  and  Sivasri. 

I  One  MS.  gives  Sivaskanda,  the  reading  of  Colonel  Wilford,  of  the 
Translator's  Bengal  version,  and  that  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna. 

§  Satakarni,  and  called  king  of  the  south,  —  as  Professor  Wilson 
presently  states, — is  referred  to  in  an  inscription  at  Junagur.  See  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  1838,  pp.  339  and  341; 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  120  aud 
126.  This  inscription,  which  is  in  Sanskrit,  shows  that  the  name  of  the 
king  in  question  begins  with  a  dental  sibilant. 

Further,  in  the  Nasik  cave-inscriptions,  names  are  found  which  are  sup- 
posed to  correspond  to  Srisatakarui,  Gotamiputra  Srisatakanii,  and  Ya- 
jnasri  Satakarni.  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  43, 
47,  56. 

We  have,  it  is  evident,  excellent  authority  for  accepting  Gotamiputra, 
as  against  Gautamipntra  and  Gomatipiitra. 

I!  According  to  Colonel  Wilford,  the  Vdyu-purdna  has  Sivaswamin.  I 
find  Sivaswati, 

^i  Colonel  Wilford  represents  the  Bhdgavata-purdna  as  naming  Vat'aka 
and  Sivaswati  between  Chakora  and  Gomatiputra.  The  name  Vat'aka  is 
in  no  MS.  that  I  have  examined;  and  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  line 
where  it  was  supposed  to  occur. 

**  GaiUamiputra  is  in  both  Purai'ias,  in  my  copies ;  ami  Colonel  Wilford 
has  this  name.  But  see  note  §,  above,  adjinem ;  also,  note  §  in  p.  201,  infra. 

ff  The   Vdyu-purdna  has  no  name  here. 

++  Corrected  from  "Medha-siras". 

§§    Vide  infra,  p.  201,  note  jj. 

Yajnasri  Satakan'iin,   and  19  years,    in    al!   my  copies  of  the    Vdyu- 
purdna  but  one,  which  gives,  like  Colonel  Wilford,  29  years. 
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his  son  will  be  Vijaya;^  his  son  will  be  Chandrasn';^ 
his  son  will  be  Pulomarchis.^    These '^  thirty  Andhra- 


'    6  years,   Vayu*  and  Matsya. 

^  Dandasri,f  3  years,  Vayu;  Chandrasri,  +  10  years,  Matsya; 
Chandravijna,  §   Bhagavata. 

^  Pulovapi,  II  7  years,  Vayu;  Pulomat,  7  years,  Matsya;  Salo- 
madhi,1I  Bhagavata. 

*  The  Vayu  and  Bhagavata  state,  also,  30  kings,  and  456 
years;**  the  Matsya  has  29 ff  kings,  and  460  years.  The  actual 
enumeration  of  the  text  gives  but  24  names;  that  of  the  Bhaga- 
vata, but  23;  that  of  the  Vayu,  but  17.  The  Matsya  has  the 
whole  29  names,  adding  several  to  the  list  of  our  text;  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  reigns  amounts  to  435  years  and  6  months.  +t 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  total  specified  arises, 
probably,  from  some  inaccuracy  in  the  MSS.  As  this  list  ap- 
pears to  be  fuller  than  any  other,  it  may  be  advisable  to  insert 
it  as  it  occurs  in  the  Radcliffe  copy  of  the  Matsya  Puraria :  §§ 


*   Colonel  Wilford  has  Satakarni,  and  60  years.     I  suspect  an  error, 
t  The  full  name,  in  the   Vdyu-purd/ia,   is  Dai'iflasri  Satakarni. 

I  Vide  infra,  p.  201,  note  **  .  My  MSS.  here  harmonize  neither  with 
the  Radcliffe  as  ijuoted  by  Professor  Wilson,  nor  with  the  MS.  which  he 
used  for  his  short  notes  hereabouts. 

§  Corrected  from  "Chandravijaya"',  the  name  that  Colonel  Wilford, 
also,  has.     The  original  runs: 

IJ  Colonel  Wilford  seems  to  have  found  Piiloman. 

^  Corrected,  here  and  below,  from  "Suloniadhi"  Colonel  Wilford's 
"Lomadhi"  is  a  mere  blunder,  and  easily  enough  to  be  accounted  for. 
See  the  verse  quoted  in  note  § ,  above. 

**  The  ajsrgvegate  which  I  find  is  411  years: 

ft  My  MSS.  of  the  Matsya-purd/la  agree  in  saying  19;  and  herein,  to 
begin  with,  they  must,  all,  be  corrupt 

II  This  aggregate  cannot  be  received  with  confidence,  as  must  he  clear 
from  the  details  given  in  my  numerous  annotations  on  the  list  that 
follows. 

§§  It  must  have  been  some  other  copy,  and  one  abounding  with  omis- 
sions, that  Professor  Wilson  followed  for  his  last  twenty-four  notes  pre- 
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bhfitya  kings   will   reign   four  hundred   and  fifty-six 
years. 

1.  Sisuka 23  years. 

2.  Krishna 18 

3.  Simalakarrii* 18 

4.  Piirnotsanga 18 

5.  Srivaswanif 18 

(3.  Satakarni 56 

7.  Lambodara 18 

8.  Apitakat 12 

9.  Sangha§ 18 

10.  Satakarni!! 18 

11.  Skandhaswati 7 

12.  Mrigendralf 3 

13.  Kuntalaswati** 8 

14.  Swatikarria 1 

15.  Puloniavitff 36 

16.  Gorakshaswasri++   ...  25 


ceding  that  under  annotation;  else,  why  the  numerous  discrepancies  that 
present  themselves,  when  we  look  into  details?  My  four  MSS.  of  the 
Matsya-purdna,  while,  difiering  considerably  among  themselves,  differ 
quite  as  much  from  the  Radcliffe  copy  as  here  cited.  Whatever  the 
importance  of  the  matter  before  us,  it  being  hopeless,  with  my  materials, 
to  make  out,  with  certainty,  the  twenty-nine  desired  kings,  and  the 
duration  of  the  reign  of  each,  I  shall  not  enter  into  many  particulars, 
in  dealing  with  the  Translator's  regal  catalogue. 

*  To  be  corrected  to  Srimallakarni.  Compare  note  2  in  p.  195,  supra- 
And  I  find  10  years  assigned  to  him,  in  all  my   MSS. 

t  Skandhastambhi  is  the  reading  in  my  copies. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  196,  notes  2  and  §. 
§  My  MSS.  have  Meghaswati. 

]|  Swati  is  the  reading  which  I  find. 

%  Mrigendraswatikarna,  in  my  MSS. 

**  All  my  copies  give  Kuntalaswatikarna. 

ft  Pulomavi  is  the  name  in  my  MSS.;  and  then  follows  Meghaswati, 
with  38  years. 

IX  My  MSS.  have  Gaurakrishna,  Naurikrishua,  and  Vikrishiia.  Compare 
note  1  in  p.  197,  supra. 
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After   these,    various    races   v^^ill   reign;    as,   seven 

17.  Hala 5  years. 

18.  Mantalaka* 5 

19.  Purindrasenaf 5 

20.  Rajadaswati+ 0  6  months. 

21.  Sivaswati 28 

22.  Gautami'putra  § 21 

23.  Pulomat 28 

24.  Sivasri 7 

25.  Skandhaswati  {| 7 

26.  Yajnasril 9 

27.  Vijaya 6 

28.  Vadasri** 10 

29.  Pulomat 7 

Total:  435  years,  6  months. 
Several  of  the  names  vary,  in  this  list,  from  those  in  my  copy. 
The  adjuncts  Swati  and  Satikarriaff  appear  to  be  conjoined,  or 
not,  with  the  other  appellations,  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  metre,  and  seem  to  be  the  family  designations  or  titles. 
The  dynasty n  is  of  considerable  chronological  interest,  as  it  ad- 


* 


This  is  the  name   in  one  of  my  MSS. ;   the  rest  having  Maiidalaka, 
Vide  supra,  p.  197,  notes  3  and  ^. 

t  My   copies    give,    after  this  name,   Sundaraswatikari'ia,    and    1    year. 
Vide  supra,  p.  197,  note  5,  and  the  annotations  thereon. 
+   Chakoraswatikarna,   in  my  MSS. 

§  This  corrects  the  name  in  note  2    in  p.  198,  supra,  which  see,  and 
the  annotation  thereon. 

|[  I  find  Sivaskandasatakarrii,  and  9  years. 
H  Yajnasrisatakan'iika,  and  20  years,   according  to  my  MSS. 
**  In  my  copies,  Chandasrisatakarni.   See  notes  2  and  +  in  p.  199,  supra. 
tt  I  find  Swatikan'ia  ;  also,  Satakarnin,  Satakarni,  and  Satakaniika. 
++  Below  are  the  details  of  the  Andhrabhrityas,  according  to  the  chapter 
of  the  Brahma/id a-purd/ia  copied  in  Colonel  Wilford's  volume  of  Pauranik 
extracts : 

Chhismaka 23  years. 

Krishna 18 

Srisatakariii 18 
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Abbiras,     ten    Gardabbilas ,  *    sixteen     Sakas,    eight 

mits  of  some   plausible   verifications.     That  a  powerful   race    of 
Aiidhra  princes  ruled   in  India  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 

Purnotsanga 18  years. 

Satakarni 56 

Lambodara 18 

Apilaka   12 

Saudasa 18 

Avi(??) 12 

Skanclaswati 7 

Bhavaka 5 

Pravillasena  12 

Sundara  Satakarni 1 

Chakora  Satakarni 6 

Mahendra  Satakarni 3 

Kuntala  Satakarni 8 

Swatisheiia 1 

Yantramati(??) 34 

Satakarni 29 

Avi(??)   4 

Sivaskauda  Satakarni 8 

Yajnasri  Satakarni 19  . 

Daudasri  Satakarni 3 

Puloman  (sic) 7 

The  reign  of  Chakora  is  here  given  as  of  six  years, — not  months,  as 
in  the  Matsya-purdna. 

The  Brahmdnda-purdna  asserts  that  these  kings  will  be  thirty  in 
number.  The  duration  of  the  dynasty  is  given,  but  is  expressed  rather 
enigmatically.     Apparently,  it  is  418  years. 

Colonel  Wilford,  in  preparing  his  table  of  the  Andhrabhfityas,  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  116,  could  not  have  followed,  exclusively, 
for  the  Bralmdnda-purdna,  the  extract  of  his  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  use  without  means  of  controlling  it.  Thus,  his  text  must  have  dif- 
fered from  mine  ;  or  he  would  not  have  given  the  reign  of  Srisatakanii 
as  of  ten  years.  And  again,  he  assigns  28  years  to  Skandaswati;  his 
extract  assigning  only  7,  and  most  distinctly,  too.  Like  myself,  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  than  the  strange-looking  readings  Avi  and 
Yuntramati. 

*  Corrected  from  "Garddhabas",  an  inadvertence  for  "Gardabhas",  which 
I  find  nowhere.     Professor  Wilson's  Hindu-made  version  has  Gardabhiras. 
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Yavanas,     fourteen     Tusharas,  ''     thirteen     Mundas, 

era,  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  describes  them  as  possessed  of 
thirty  fortified  cities,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  and  2000  ele- 
phants. The  Andraef  of  this  writer  are,  probably,  the  people  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Peninsula;  Andhra  being  the  proper  de- 
signation of  Telingana.  The  Peutingerian  tables,  however,  place 
the  Andre-Indi  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  and  the  southern 
princes  may  have  extended,  or  shifted,  the  site  of  their  power. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty,  we  find  names  that  appear  to 
agree  with  those  of  princes  of  middle  India,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  by  the  Chinese;  as,  Yue-gnai  (Yajnasri),  king  of  Kia- 
pili,  A.  D.  408  (Des  Guignes,  I.,  45),  and  Ho-lo-mien  (Puloman  +  ), 
king  of  Magadha  in  621  (ibid.,  I.,  5G).  The  Paurahik  lists  place 
these  two  princes  more  nearly  together;  Imt  we  cannot  rely  im- 
plicitly upon  their  accuracy.  Calculating  from  Chandragnpta 
downwards,  the  Indian  date  of  Yajna  and  the  Chinese  Yue-gnai 
corresponds ;  for  we  have : 

10  Mauryas 137  years. 

10  Sungas 112 

4  Kaiiwayanas 45 

27  Andhras 437  § 

731 
Deduct,  for  Chandragupta's  date,  312  B.  C. 

419  A.C., 


But  I  suspect  that  (iardabhila  is  only  a  Bengal  corruption  of  Gardabhin ; 
and  that  it  had  its  origin,  in  part,  in  the  liability,  in  the  local  characters, 
of  confusion  between  •f  and  ^.     Compare  Vol    II.,  p.  100,  note  t- 

Colonel  Wilford  writes  "Gardabhinas",  though  regard  for  grammar 
would  have  led  him  to  write  Gardabhins.  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX., 
pp.  155  and  219. 

*  One  MS.  has  Tushkaras.  For  the  Tusharas  or  Tukharas,  see  Vol.  II., 
p.  176,  note  *«;  and  p.  186,  note  j,  with  the  annotaticms  thereon, 

t  Pliny  speaks  of  gens  Andarte:  VI,,  XIX, 

+   The  nominative  case  of  Pulomat, 

§  This  total  is  exceedingly  doubtful.     Whence  it  is  taken,  too? 
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eleven     Maunas,  — (altogether,     seventy-nine     prin- 


a  date  remarkably  near  that  derivable  from  the  Chinese  annals. 
If  the  Indian  Puloman  be  the  same  with  the  Chinese  Ho-lo-mien, 
there  must  be  some  considerable  omission  in  the  Pauraiiik  dy- 
nasty. There  is  a  further  identification  in  the  case  of  Ho-lo- 
mien,  which  makes  it  certain  that  a  prince  of  Magadha  is  in- 
tended; as  the  place  of  his  residence  is  called,  by  the  Chinese, 
Kia-so-mo-pu-lo-ching  and  Po-to-li-tse-ching,  or,  in  Sanskrit,  Ku- 
sumapura  and  Pataliputra.  *  The  equivalent  of  the  latter  name 
consists  not  only  in  the  identity  of  the  sounds  Patali  and  Po-to- 
li,  but  in  the  translation  of  'putra'  by  'tse';  each  word  meaning, 
in  their  respective  languages,  'son.'  No  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, therefore,  that  the  city  intended  is  the  metropolis  of  Ma- 
gadha,—Pataliputra,  or  Palibothra.  Wilford  identifies  Pulomat 
or  Puloman t  with  the  Po-lo-mu-en  of  the  Chinese;  but  Des 
Guignes  interprets  Po-lo-mu-en-kue,t  '  royaume  des  Brahmanes.' 
Buchanan  (Hamilton),  following  the  Bhagavata,  as  to  the  name 
of  the  last  king,  .Salomadhi,  would  place  him  about  A.D.  846; 
I)ut  his  premises  are  far  from  accurate,  and  his  deduction,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  is  of  no  weight:  Genealogies  of  the  Hindus, 
Introduction,  p.  16.  He  supposes  the  Andhra  kings  of  Magadha 
to  have  retained  their  power  on  the  Ganges  until  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  (or  the  twelfth  century),  when  they  retired  to 
the  south,  and  reigned  at  Warankal,  in  Telingana.  Inscriptions 
and  coins,  however,  confirm  the  statement  of  the  Purarias,  that 
a  different  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  Andhras  some  centuries  be- 
fore the  Mohammedan  conquests;  and  the  Chinese,  also,  record, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Magadha,  Ho-lo-mien  (Pu- 
lonian?),  some  time  before  A.  D.  648,  great  troubles  in  India 
took  place.  Des  Guignes.  Some  very  curious  and  authentic 
testimony  to  the  actual  existence  of  these  Andhra  kings  has  been 


•   The  full  representation   of  the  Chinese  is  "Kusumapura  City"   and 
"Pataliputra  City", 
t  See  note  +  iu  the  preceding  page. 
+   Equivalent  to  Brdhmana-rdslit'ra. 
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ces),^*     who  will  be  sovereigns  of  the  earth  for  one 


lately  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  inscription  in  Gu- 
jarat, in  which  Rudra  Daman,  the  Kshatrapa  (or  Satrap)  of  Su- 
rashtra,  is  recorded  to  have  repeatedly  overcome  Satakarni,f  king 
of  the  southern  country  (Dakshiiiapatha).  The  inscription  is 
without  date;  but  it  is  in  an  old  character,  and  makes  mention  of 
the  two  Maurya  princes,  Chandragupta  and  Asoka,  as  if  not 
very  long  prior  to  its  composition.  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  deciphering  and  translating  of  this  important 
document,  has  been,  also,  successful  in  deciphering  the  legends 
on  a  series  of  coins  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Surashtra, 
amongst  whom  the  name  of  Rudra  Daman  occurs;  and  he  is  in- 
clined, although  with  hesitation,  to  place  these  princes  about  a 
century  after  Asoka, —  or  Rudra  Daman,  about  153  B.  C. :  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  May,  1837,  and  April,  1838. 
According  to  the  computation  hazarded  above,  from  our  text,  the 
race  of  Andhra  kings  should  not  commence  till  about  20  years 
B.  C,  which  would  agree  with  Pliny's  notice  of  them;  but  it  is 
possible  that  they  existed  earlier  in  the  south  of  India,  although 
they  established  their  authority  in  Magadha  only  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era. 

'   These  parallel  dynasties  are  thus  particularized  in  our  other 
authorities: 

Abhiras,   7,    Matsya;    10,  Vayu;   kings   of  Avabhriti,   7,  Bhaga- 
vata.  I 

Gardabhins,  10,  §  Matsya,  H  Vayu,  Bhagavata. 


*  I  have  parenthesized  this  summation,  as  being  added  from  the  com- 
mentary. 

t  Corrected  from  "Satakanii".      Vide  supra,  p.  198,  note  §. 

+  It  calls  these  Abhiras  by  the  name  of  Avabhrityas.  The  commen- 
tator on  the  Bhdgavata-yurdna  says  they  were  so  denominated,  as  being' 
kings  of  the  city  of  Avabhriti. 

§  7,  ill  l)oth  the  Pnranas,   in  all  my  copies  of  them. 

II  Gardabhilas  is  the  name  in  alt  my  MSS.  of  the  Malsya-fjurdi'ia, 
which  recognizes  only  seven  of  them.  I>ut  vide  supra,  p.  202,  note  «, 
on  the  probability  that   Gardabhila  is  a  mere  corruption. 
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thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine*  years;  and, 


Sakas,  18,  f  Matsya,  Vayu;   Kankas,  16,  Bhagavata. 

Yavanas,  8,  Matsya,  Vayu,  Bhagavata. 

Tusharas,  14,  Matsya,  Vayu ;  Tushkaras,  +    14,  Bhagavata. 

Mariiridas, §  13,  Vayu;  Puruiidas,  ;   13,  Matsya;   Suriiiidas,  If  10, 
Bhagavata. 

Maunas,  IS,**  Vayu;  Hiinas,  ly,  Matsya;ff  Maulas, ++  11,  Bha- 
gavata. §§ 

Total  :|j:^  85  kings,  Vayu;  89,  Matsya;  7G,  and  1399  years,  Bha- 
gavata. 
The  other  two  authorities  give  the  years  of  each  dynasty  sev- 
erally. The  numbers  are,  apparently,  intended  to  be  the  same; 
but  those  of  the  Matsya  are  palpable  blunders,  although  almost 
all  the  MSS.  agree  in  the  reading.  The  chronology  of  the  Vayu 
is:  Abhiras,  67  years;  Gardabhins,  72;  Sakas,  380;  Yavanas,  82; 
Tusharas,  500  (all  the  copies  of  the  Matsya  have  7000) ;  Maruiidas, 


*  Corrected,  on  the  authority  of  all  my  MSS.,  from  "ninety".  And 
the  commentary  has  '^cfit'T^g^lIlJ'fT^^TfW  I 

t  10,  in  the    Vdyu-purdna,  according  to  my  MSS. 

+   I  find  Pushkasas. 

§  One  MS.  yields  Murundas,  the  better  reading,  almost  certainly. 
Ii  My  oldest  MS.  yields  Purandas;  two,  Puruiidas;  the  remaining,  Pu- 
runjas. 

Tj  Guruiidas,  according  to  my  MSS.,  &c. 

**  This  is  to  be  exchanged  for  11.  The  MSS.  have  18,  it  is  true;  but, 
further  on,  they  correct  themselves.      Vide  infra,   p.  210,  note  ^. 

tt  The  Matsya-purdna  has,  besides,  several  particulars  which  I  cannot 
decipher. 

++  This  is,  probably,  a  Bengal  corruption  of  Maunas,  the  name  which 
my  MSS.  &c  yield.  On  the  liability  of  confusion  between  •f  and  vf, 
vide  supra,  p.  202,  note  * . 

The  Bhdgavata-purdna  says   that  the  Maunas  will   reign  for  a   period 
of  300  years 

§§  The  Brahmdnda-purdna,  in  my  one  MS  ,  agrees  with  the  Vdyu- 
purdna,  as  known  to  me,  a  few  particulars  excepted.  Thus:  it  assigns 
the  Sakas  300  years;  it  has  Swaraiidas,  not  Murui'idas;  and  it  makes 
the  Mauna  kings  eleven  only. 

[Ill  These  totals  are  supplied  by  the  Translator. 
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then,   eleven  Pauras  will  be  kings  foi*  three  hundred 


200;*  and  MIechchhasf  (intending,  perhaps,  Maunas),  300  years. 
Total,  +  1601  years;  or  less  than  19  years  to  a  reign.  Tliey  are 
not,  however,  continuous,  but  nearly  contemporary,  dynasties; 
and,  if  they  comprise,  as  they  probably  do,  the  Greek  and 
Scythian  princes  of  the  west  of  India,  the  periods  may  not  be 
very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  Matsya  begins  the  list  with  one 
more  dynasty, —  another  Andhra  (vide  supra,  p.  194,  note  1),  of 
whom  there  were  seven : 

"When  the  dominion  of  the  Andhras  has  ceased,  there  shall  be 
seven  other  Andhras,  kings  of  the  race  of  their  servants;  and, 
then,  nine§  Abhiras.'"  The  passage  of  the  Vayu,  although  some- 
what similar  in  terms,  has  a  different  purport: 

^'^nwi  ^f^m^  ^    H^t  ^wt:  ^'tt:  5^:  1 

"Of  these,  the  Andhras  having  passed  away,  there  shall  be  seven 
contemporary  races ;  as,  ten  Abhiras,"  &c  The  passage  is  dif- 
ferently read  in  different  copies;  but  this  is  the  only  intelligible 
reading.  At  the  same  time,  it  subsequently  specifies  a  period 
for  the  duration  of  the  Andhra  dynasty,  different  from  that  be- 
fore given,  or  three  hundred  years,  as  if  a  different  race  was 
referred  to  : 


This  interpretation    may  be  doubtful.     The  original,  as  alone  I  find 
it,  runs: 

g^Tl^T  ^^W.  ¥Tij  fT^T^  %^^Tr!^:  II 

t   Vide  infra,  p.  210,  note  ^. 

+   This  is  the  Translator's  total. 

§  Only  one  of  my  MSS.  has  a  reading  that  yields  a  number;  and  that 
number  is  ten. 

jj  The   lection   which  1  find   is  ^f^ffTi  ^^  I 

^  So  have,  to  be  sure,  all  my  ilSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdna;  and  the 
grammar   and    metre    are    correct       Still,    the    verse    looks    unnatural.     I 
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years.  ^       When     they    are    destroyed,     the    Kaila- 

*'The   Aiidhras   shall   possess   the   earth   two   hundred  years   and 
one  hundred."     The  Matsya  has  twice  five   hundred  : 

"The  Sriparvatiya  Andhras,  twice  five  hundred  years."  One  MS. 
has,  more  consistently,  fifty-two  years:  f^tT^TTTft  ^HTTI  •  But 
there  is,  evidently,  something  faulty  in  all  the  MS8.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  Matsya,  'Sriparvatiya  Andhras,'  is  remarkable; 
Sriparvata  being  in  Telingana.  There  is,  probably,  some  con- 
fusion of  the  two  races,  the  Magadha  and  Tailinga  kings,  in 
these  passages  of  the  Purahas.  The  Bhagavata  has  a  dynasty  of 
seven  Andhra  kings,  but  of  a  difterent  period  (vide  supra,  p.  194, 
note  1).  Colonel  Wilford  has  attempted  a  verification  of  these 
dynasties;  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  with  success,  though,  cer- 
tainly, not  in  all.  The  Abhiras  he  calls  the  shepherd-kings  of 
the  nortli  of  India.  They  were,  more  probably,  Greeks,  or  Scy- 
thians, or  Parthians,  along  the  lower  Indus.  Traces  of  the  name 
OCCUI-,  as  formerly  observed,*  in  the  Abiria  of  Ptolemy;  and 
the  Ahirs,  f  as  a  distinct  race,  still  exist  in  Gujerat.  Araish-i- 
Mahfil.  The  Sakas  are  the  vSacae;  and  the  duration  of  their 
power  is  not  unlikely  to  be  near  the  truth.  The  eight  Yavana 
kings  may  be,  as  he  supposes,  Greek  princes  of  Bactria,  or, 
rather,  of  Western  India.  The  Tusharas  he  makes  the  Parthians. 
If  the  Bhagavata  has   the   preferable   reading,   Tushkaras,  t   they 


should  not  be  surprised   if  it  were  a  corruption    of  the  same  words  that 
we  find  in  the  Brahmdrida-purdna: 

The  period  here  recognized  is  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

•  Vol.  II.,  p.  185,  note  2.  Also  see  the  same  volume,  p.  133,  text, 
and  note  » . 

Dr.  Bhau  Daji  aimounces  that  he  has  discovered  an  inscription  of  the 
Alihiras  near  Nasik.  One  of  their  king's,  he  says,  was  Iswarasena,  son  of 
Sivadatta.     Journal  of  the  Rom/tay  A><iatic  Society,    Vol.  VIII.,  p.  243. 

f  For  the  trilie  of  Ahirs,  see  Sir  II.  M.  Elliot's  Supplemental  Glossary, 
pp.  6—9. 

X   It  does  not  seem  that  it  has.      Vide  supra,   p.  206,  note  +. 
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kila*  Yavanas  will  be  kings,  the  chief  of  whom  will 


were    the  Tochari,   a    Scythian   race.     The   Muriindas,   or,   as   he 
has  it,  Mauriiridas,  he  considers  to  be  a  tribe  of  Huns,— the  Mo- 
rundse    of  Ptolemy.      According    to    the    Matsya,    they    were    of 
Mlechchha  origin   (Mlechchha-sambhava).     The  Vayu   calls  them 
Arya-mlechchhas;  quere,  barbarians  of  Ariana.     Wilford  regards 
the  Maunas  as,  also,   a   tribe   of  Huns ;   and  the   word   is,   in  all 
the  MSS.  of  the  Matsya,   Hunas;f   traces   of  whom    may  be  still 
found  in   the  west  and  south   of  India :+  Inscription   at  Merriteh, 
Journal   of   the    Royal   Asiatic  Society,    Vol.  HL,   p.    103.     The 
Gardabhins   Wilford   conjectures    to   be    descendants    of  Bahram 
Gor,    king  of  Persia;   but  this   is  very  questionable.     That  they 
were  a  tribe  in  the  west   of  India  may  be  conjectured;   as   some 
strange  tales   prevail,   there,  of  a  Gandharva,   changed  to  an  ass, 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Dhara:  (Asiatic  Researches, 
Vol.   VI.,   p.  35,   and  Vol.   IX.,   p.    147;   also,    '  Cutch  \   by   Mrs. 
Postans,  p.  18);  fables  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  name  Garda- 
bha,  signifying  'an  ass'.     There  is,  also,  evidently,  some  affinity 
between    these  Gardabhins   and  the  old  Gadhiya  Paisa,   or  'ass- 
money',    as  vulgarly   termed,   found   in  various  parts   of  Western 
India,  and  which  is,   unquestionably,   of  ancient  date:  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,   December,    1835,   p.  688.     It  may 
be  the   coinage    of  the   Gardabha  princes;    Gardabha  being  the 
original   of  Gadha,   meaning,   also,   an   'ass'.     I   have  elsewhere 
conjectured  the  possibility  of  their  being  current  about  a  century 
and  a  half  before  our  era:  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Vol.   III.,   p.  385.     Colonel   Tod.   quoting  a   parallel   passage   in 
Hindi,  reads,  instead  of  Gardabhin,§  Gor-ind,  which  he  explains 
"the  Indras  (or  lords)  of  Gor";  but  the  reading  is,  undoubtedly, 
erroneous. 

'    The  copies  agree   in  reading  Pauras;   but  the  commentator 


*  Almost  as  common  as  this  reading   is  Kailikila;   and  I  find  Kilakila 
and  Kaichchhikila,  also.     See,  further,  p.  211,  infra,  notes   I   and  *. 

t  See  Vol.  II.,  J).   134,  note  f. 

*  This  position  is  open  to  much  doubt. 
§  Corrected  from  "Garddhabhin"'. 

IV.  14 
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be  Vindhyasakti :  his  son  will  be  Puranjaya;*  his  son 
will  be  Ramachandra;  his  son  w^ill  be  Dharma,f  from 


remarks  that  it  is,  sometimes,  Maunas:t  but  they  have  already 
been  specified  ;  unless  the  term  be  repeated  in  order  to  separate 
the  duration  of  this  dynasty  from  that  of  the  rest.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  purport  of  the  similar  passai;e  of  the  Bhagavata:§ 
"These  kings  (Andhras,  &c.,)  will  possess  the  earth  1099  years, 
and,  the  eleven  Maulas,  300:" 

No  such  name  as  Pauras  occurs  in  the  other  authorities.  The 
analogy  of  duration  identifies  them  with  the  Mlechchhas  of  the 
Vayu :  "Eleven  Mlechchhas  will  possess  the  earth  for  three  cen- 
turies:" 

And  the  Vayu  may  refer  to  the  Maunas;  as  no  other  period  is 
assigned  for  them.  The  periods  of  the  Bhagavata — 1099  and 
300, —  come  much  to  the  same  as  that  of  our  text,  1390;**  the 
one  including  the  three  centuries  of  the  Maunas,  the  other  stating 
it  separately.  The  Vayu,  apparently,  adds  it  to  the  rest;  thus 
making  the  total  1601,  ff   instead  of  1390.     It  is  evident  that  the 


*  Paraparanjaya,  in  one  MS.      Vide  infra,  p.  212,  notes  §  and  ||. 

t  Corrected  from  "Adharma",  for  which  I  find  no  authority.  The 
origmal  runs:  cT^T^'TI  I  Even  Professor  Wilson's  Bengal  translation 
has  Dharraa. 

+  Three  of  my  MSS.  actually  have  Maunas. 

§  XII.,  I.,  29,  30. 

II  I  find  ?^«n:  I      Vide  supra,  p.  206,  note  H. 

%  One  of  my  MSS.  reads  Tfv«iT  '^^12"%'^  I  Also  vide  supra,  p.  206, 
note  **. 

**  Our  text   affords    an  aggregate  of  1399,   like  the   Bhdyavata-purdna. 
Vide  supra,  p.  206,  note   ». 
ft  The  Translator,  nut  the    Vuyu-purdna,  supplies  this  total. 
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whom  w\\\  be  Varanga,*  Kritanandana,  Sushinandi,f 
Nandiyasas,  Sisuka,  and  Pravira:  these  will  rule  for  a 
hundred  and   six  years.  ^     From   them  will  proceed 

same  scheme  is  intended  by  the  several  authorities;  although 
some  inaccuracy  afl'ects  either  the  original  statement  or  the 
existing  manuscripts. 

'  Kilakila,  Kolakila,  Kolikila,  Kilinakila,  as  it  is  variously 
read.  I  Sir  William  Jones's  Pandit  stated  that  he  understood 
it  to  be  a  city  in  the  Maratha  country  (Asiatic  Researches, 
Vol  XI.,  p.  142);  and  there  has  been  found  a  confirmation  of 
his  belief,  in  an  inscription  where  Kilagila,  §  as  it  is  there 
termed,  is  called  the  capital  of  Marasimha  Deva,  king  of  the 
Konkan :  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  282. 
This  inscription  dates  A.  D.  1058.  The  Purahas  refer,  probably, 
to  a  long  antecedent  date,  when  the  Greek  princes,  or  their 
Indo-Scythic  successors,  following  the  course  of  the  Indus,  spread 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
text  calls  them  Yavanas ;  and  the  Vayu  and  Matsya  say  they 
were  Yavanas  in  institutions,  manners,  and  policy:  \(?TfTI  cfiTR- 
fftvJ^'fT:  I  The  Bhagavatal  names  five  of  their  princes, — 
Bhutananda,  Vangiri,    Sisunandi,   Yasonandi,  **  and  Praviraka, — 


*   Four  MSS.  have  Vangara;  one,  Vyangala. 

t  Substituted  for  the  "S'udbinandi "  of  the  former  edition,  which  I 
have  met  with  nowhere.  Sushinandi,  the  ordinary  lection,  is  the  word 
in  Professor  Wilson's  Hindu-made  version.  One  MS.  has  Sukhinandi; 
one,  Sushirnandi;   one,  Sishyanandi. 

+  Four  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdria  have  Kolikiias;  one,  Kilakilas.  Two 
copies  of  the  Matsya-purdna  give  Kilikilas;  one,  Kilakilas;  the  fourth,  Kila- 
kalas.  The  reading  ot  the  Brahmdncla-purdna  is  Kailakilas.  The  Bhdga- 
vata-purdna  speaks  of  KiHkila,  which  the  commentator  Siidhara  says 
is  the  name  of  a  city.  The  commentator  on  the  V ishiu-purdna  caWs  the 
city  KeHkila. 

§  It  seems  to  be  a  mountain,  giving  name  to  a  stronghold  thereon. 
I  These   words    I  find    in    the    Matsya-purdna,   l)ut   not   in   the     Vdyu- 
purdna. 

%  XII.,  I.,  30,  31. 

**    Called  brother  of  Sisunandi. 

14* 
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thirteen  sons;  then,  three  Bahlikas;  and  Pnshpami- 
tra,    and  Patumitra,    and   others,   to   the   number  of 

who  will  reign  106  years;  and  they  are,  therefore,  imperfect  re- 
presentatives of  the  series  in  our  text.  The  Matsya  has  no  further 
specific  enumeration  of  any  dynasty.  The  Vayu  makes  Pravira 
the  son  of  Vindhyasakti  ;*  the  latter  reigning  96  years,  and  the 
former,  60.  f  The  latter  is  king  of  Kanchanapuri,  +  'the  golden 
city,'  and  is  followed  by  four  sons,  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned. Between  Vindhyasakti  and  Pravira,  however,  a  dynasty 
of  kings  is  introduced,  some  of  the  names  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Kilakila  princes  of  the  text.  §  They  are :  Bhogin 
(the  son  of  Seshanaga  jj ),  Sadachandra,  Nakhavat,  Dhanadha- 
raita,  IT  Vimsaja,  Bhiitinanda, —  at  a  period  before  the  end  of  the 
Sungas?  (the  copies  have  Tf^-'Mf  "T  **  ch^tl*:^  1'^).  Madhunandi, 
his  younger  brother,  Nandiyasas;ff  and,  in  his  race,  there  will  be 


*  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  has  published  an  inscription  from  Ajunta,  in  which, 
he  says,  there  is  mention  of  a  king  Vindhyasakti  and  his  son  Pravara- 
sena.  The  same  names  of  sire  and  son  are  iouiid,  he  alleges,  in  the 
Vdyu-purdna.  His  MSS.  must  differ,  then,  from  mine.  See  the  Journal 
of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  65. 

f  In  the  BrahmdMa-purdna,  it  seems  to  be  stated  that  Danhitra  and 
others  —  see  below,  —  will  reign  for  sixty  years;  and  then  follows  some- 
thing quite  unintelligible  in  my  MS. 

+   In  the   Vdyu-purdna,  the  city  is  called  Kanchanaka. 

§  The  Vdyu-purdna  is  anything  but  clear,  hereabouts,  in  my  MSS. 
It  speaks  —  see  the  next  note,  —  of  Parapuranjaya  (or  Swarapuranjaya, 
according  to  three  copies  out  of  five) ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  son  of  Sesha, 
king  of  the  Nagas.      Vide  supra,  p.  210,  note  *. 

II  I  find,  in  the    Vdyu-purdiia: 

The   Brahmdnda-purdna  has  the  same  verse. 

%  Three  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  have  Dhanadharman;  the  remaining 
two,  Dhanadharma. 

*•  One  MS.  has  H;  and  so  reads  the  Brahmdnda-purdna.  The  resulting 
sense  is   "after  the  Sungas". 

tt  The  Brahmdnda-purdna,  at  least  as  known  to  me,  has,  instead  of 
these  names:  Hamnchandra,  Nakhavat(?),  Varadharmin,  Vangava  (?),  Bhii- 
miuanda,  Sisuuandi,  Naudiyasas. 
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thirteen,  will  rule  over  Mekala.  *    There  will  be  nine 

three  other  Rajas, — Dauhitra,  *  Sisuka,  and  Ripukayan.f  These 
are  called  princes  of  Vidisa  or  Videsa,  +  — the  latter  meaning, 
perhaps,  'foreign,' —  and  constitute  the  Naga  dynasty.  Our  text 
calls  Vindhyasakti  a  Mnrdhabhishikta,  § — a  warrior  of  a  mixed 
race,  sprung  from  a  Brahman  father  and  Kshattriya  mother.  || 
'    The  text  of  this  passage  runs  thus  :  rf r^"^T<f<  'jftSTT^  '^T^^- 

'Their  sons,'  rTrT'^TI .  the  commentator  explains  by  f^^tZHJ^m- 
'^•TT  ^^T'^T^  "^^^IT  "^^T"  "thirteen  sons  of  Vindhyasakti 
and  the  rest."  The  Bhagavata  has  a  different  statement,  identi- 
fying the  sons  of  the  Vindhya  race  with  the  Bahlikas,  and 
making  them  thirteen: 

"The  Bahlikas  will  be  their  thirteen  sons."  As  the  commen- 
tator: %^  ^TT^^T^^t  ^^T^  ^Tf^^T  TWR^^^ir  f  rTT 
i^f^igfifT  I  "  There  will  be,  severally,  thirteen  sons,  called  Bahli- 
kas, of  Bhutananda  and  the  rest."     The  following  verse  is: 

"  Pnshpamitra,  a  king,  and,  then,  Durmitra."  Who  or  what  they 
were    does   not   appear.     The   commentator   says:    "  Pushpamitra 


*   Variants:  Dauhifrya  and  Daihitra. 

t  I  find  nothing  like  this  name,  hut,  in  most  of  my  MSS.,  Purikaya. 
The  rest  seem  to  speak  of  a  city,  Purikaya.  The  Brahmdnda-purdiia 
gives  Purikaya. 

+  All  my  MSS.  have  Vaidesa,  with  Vaidis'aka  as  its  adjective.  One 
or  other  must  be  wrong. 

§  The  commentator  explains  this  term,  and  rightly,  by  mukhya.  He 
adds  that  there  is   a  variant,    ^'trf^TSi*  >   which   he   explains   by    "^fl^- 

^g^:  I 

II  This  is  the  definition  of  what  is  more  ordinarily  written  murdhdva- 
sikta. 

^  Not  one  of  my  MSS.  has  anything  but  -  TT^f^^  1  *J?( ^Tl ^^  I 
The  Translator's  reading  seems  to  be  corrupted  from  a  fragment  of  ihe 
comment:  5"Cqf^'=^T^^^ft^lT  I 

**  See  note  •  in  p.  215,  infra- 
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kings   in    the   seven  Kosalas;    and   there  will    be   as 

was  another  king;  and  Durmitra  was  his  son:"  "^"^  qiirflT^ 
^^55^  TT^'^r:  I  ^^  'q-  ff^Tt  TT^  5^:  I  Here  is,  evi- 
dently, careless  and  inaccurate  compilation.  The  Vayu,  though 
not  quite  satisfactory,  accords  better  with  our  text.  "Pravira," 
it  says,  "will  have  four  sons.  When  the  Vindhya  race  is  extinct, 
there  will  be  three  Bahlika  kings, — Supratika,  Nabhira,  who  will 
reign  thirty  years,  and  Sakyamanabhava *  (quere  this  name), 
king  of  the  Mahishas.f  The  Pushpamitras  will  then  be,  and 
the  Patumitras,  also,  who  will  be  seven  kings  of  Mekala.  Such 
is  the  generation:" 

^^i^'nTt  ^:  ^H  *rf^nftffr  ^cTfrT:  ii  ** 

The  plural  verb,  with  only  two  Bahlika  names,  indicates  some 
omission;  unless  we  correct  it  to  ^%%  'they  two  will  reign:' 
but  the  following  name  and  title,  "Sakyamanabhava,  king  of  the 
Mahishas,"  seems  to  have  little  connexion  with  the  Bahlikas.  If, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  citation,  the  reading  'trayodasa'  be 
correct,  it  must,  then,  be  thirteen  Patumitras;  but  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  know  what  to  do  with  'sapta',  *  seven.' ff    If,  for  'santa- 


*  See  note  ||,  below. 

f  The  Sanskrit  cited  requires  'Mahishins'. 

I  One  MS.  has   ^Trr!^^>J'^  ^TT"^'   ^'^i*^*^   gi^®^  Bhara,   instead  of 
Nabhira. 

§  One  of  my  MSS.  gives  f^ljf?T: ,   the    reading   of   the   Brahmdnda- 
purdna. 

II  In  one  of  my  MSS.,  fifWt  TTTT^T^^T^T;   and  the  Brahmdnda- 

purdiia,  in  my  one  copy,   has   ^T'Wt  •TTTW^'^T^T  I 
f  This  is  the  only  reading  of  my  MSS.;   and   the  Brahmdnda-purdna 

has  the  same. 
**  The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  the  same  verses,  but,  in  my  single  MS., 

in  a  very  corrupt  form, 
ft  The  seven  kings  of  Mekala  are  unnamed,  as  in  our  Purai'ia.     As  to 

the   Pushpamitras   and    the    Patumitras,    the    import  is,    probably,    that 
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many  Naishadha  princes.  ^  * 


tih%  we  might  read  'saptatih',  'seventy',  the  sense  might  be, 
"  these  thirteen  kings  ruled  for  seventy-seven  years,  f  However 
this  may  be,  it  seems  most  correct  to  separate  the  thirteen  sons 
or  families  of  the  Vindhya  princes  from  the  three  Bahlikas,  and 
them  from  the  Pushpamitras  and  Patumitras,  who  governed  Me- 
kala,  a  country  on  the  Narmada  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  160,  note  4t). 
What  the  Bahlikas  (or  princes  of  Balkh,)  had  to  do  in  this  part  of 
India  is  doubtful.  The  Durmitra  of  the  Bhagavata  has  been  conjec- 
tured, by  Colonel  Tod  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  325),  to  be  intended  for  the  Bactrian  prince  Deme- 
trius: but  it  is  not  clear  that  even  the  Bhagavata  considers  this 
prince  as  one  of  the  Bahlikas;  and  the  name  occurs  nowhere  else, 
'    For  the   situation    of  Kosala,    see   Vol,  II.,   p.  172,    note  2. 


there  were  thirteen  of  the  latter,  while  the  number  of  the  former  is  not 
mentioned.     See  the  next  note,  near  the  end. 

*  Oil  referring  to  the  beginning  of  note  1  in  p.  213,  supra,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Transhitor  has  transcribed  a  part  of  the  original  of  this 
passage,     I  repeat  a  few  words  there  given,  and  continue  the  quotation  : 

"Then  the  Pushpamitras  and  the  Pat'umitras,  thirteen,  will  reign;  and 
the  Mekalas  will  be  seven;  and  there  will  be  nine  kings  in  Kosala; 
and  there  will  be  just  as  many  Naishadha   kings."     The  comment   is  as 

follows:  gxqf*r^T<^ i< M ipt^ir  I  ^^^  ^^^t^tt^t:  ^h  I  ^tir- 

Thus,  it  is  not  said  where  the  Pushpamitras  and  the  Pat'umitras — 
dynasties,  probably,  named  from  their  founders,  Pushpamitra  and  Pat'u- 
mitra, — will  reign;  there  is  no  mention,  as  there  is  in  the  Vdyu-purdna 
of  Mekala;  we  are  told  nothing,  here,  of  the  Kosalas,  but  of  the  city  of 
Kosala;   and  the  "seven"  defines  the  number  of  the  Mekala  kings. 

If  we  suppose  that  our  text — which,  here,  is  in  prose,  and,  therefore,  com- 
paratively liable  to  vitiation,  should  read  T:iTq"fTI'^T^ >  it  will  harmonize 
with  the  Vdyu-purdna,  in  not  defining  the  number  of  the  Pushpamitras, 
and  in  recognizing  the  Pat'umitras  as  thirteen.    Vide  supra,  p.  214,  note  ft- 

One  of  my  MSS.  yields  Mekalakas,  for  Mekalas. 

t  Such,  owing  to  the  word  iti,  could  not  be  the  sense,  even  if  the 
reading  were  as  it  is  suggested  to  alter  it. 

+   The  only  Mekala  named  there  is  a  designation  of  the  river  Narmada. 
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In  Magadha,*  a  sovereign f  named  Viswasphatika 
will  establish  other  tribes:  he  will  extirpate  the  Kshat- 
triya  (or  martial)  race,   and  elevate  fishermen,  t   bar- 


The  three  copies  of  the  Vayu   read  Komala,   and  call  the  kings 
the  Meghas,  ''more  strong  than  sapient:  "§ 

^TT'^rr^i!  g  TT^T^  ^f^^fnT  ^IT^^:  i 
wr  Tf^  ^^TT^nffT  ^f^^nTt  ^  %  ^  ^  g  II 

The  Bhagavata  jigrees  with  our  text.  **  The  Vayu  says,  of  the 
Naishadhas,  or  kings  of  Nishadha,  that  they  were,  all,  of  the 
race  of  Nala:  »1<«|«=jlfTr^fn'.  I  The  Bhagavata  adds  two  other 
races,  seven  Andhras  (vide  stipra,  p.  199,  note  4),  and  kings  of 
Vaidiira;  with  the  remark,  that  these  were,  all,  contemporaries; 
being,  as  the  commentator  observes,  petty  or  provincial  rulers, — 


In  the  extract  from  the  Vdyu-purdna  in  the  note  under  annotation, 
there  is  mention,  however,  of  a  Mekala,— a  city,  in  all  likelihood,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Mekala  kings  of  our  text. 

•  Corrected  from  "Magadha",  the  Sanskrit  being  TT'Pil I «<  I ♦! I  A 
city  seems  to  be  intended. 

t  The  original  does  not  designate  him  as  such. 

I  Kaivarta.  The  word  is,  probably,  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
offspring  of  Nishada  men  and  Ayogavi  women.  See  the  Laws  of  the 
Mdnavas,  X.,  34. 

§  From  the  correction  made  in  note  ^,  below,  it  comes  out  that  the 
Meghas  were  'both  strong  and  sapient.' 

ij  The  proper  and  more  ancient  form  is  Kosala, — with  the  dental  sibi- 
lant; and,  as  ^  and  TJ  are  frequently  interchanged  by  careless  scribes, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ^^^l^j  is  the  right  word  here.  The  Brahmdnda- 
purdna  has  ^Tf^^ ,  yielding  Kosala. 

%  The  correct  reading,  unquestionably,  is  that  which  I  find,  wiqcj  I  The 
kings  of  Kosala  are,  thus,  said  to  be  nine  in  number. 

•*  Its  words— XII.,  I.,  33,— are: 

t^i^Md^  HT^T  %^v;iT^fT  Xrw  ff  II 
Here  the  kings  of  the  Kusalas  are  distinctly  declared  to  be  seven. 
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barians,  *  and  Brahnuins,  (and  other  castes)  to  power.  ^ 
The  nineNagasf  will  reign  in  Padmavati,  Kantipuri,t 

'  The  Vayu  has  Viswasphani  §  and  Viswasphirii ;  the  Bhaga- 
vata,  Viswasphiirti,  or,  in  some  MSS.,  Viswaphurji.  !|  The  castes 
he  establishes,  or  places  in  authority,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Kshattriyas,  are  called,  in  all  the  copies  of  our  text,  Kaivartas, 
Patus,  II  Pulindas,  and  Brahmans.  The  Vayu  (three  MSS.)  has 
Kaivartas,   Panchakas,  Pulindas,  and  Brahmans: 

The  Bhagavata**  has  Pulindas,  Yadus,  and  Madrakas.  The  Vayu 
describes  Viswasphani  as  a  great  warrior,  and,  apparently,  as  a 
eunuch: 

He  worshipped  the  gods  and  manes,  and,  dying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  went  to  the  heaven  of  Indra: 


i:: 


*    The  original  says  Yadus  and  Pulindas. 

t  Nagasena,  called  one  of  the  Nagas,  is  mentioned  in  the  Harsha- 
charita,  and  is  said  to  have  been  slain  at  Padmavati.  See  my  Vdsa- 
vadattd,  Preface,  p.  53.  A  Nagasena  is  named  in  the  second  inscription 
on  the  Allahabad  pillar.  See  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
1837,  p.  979;  also,  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  VIII., 
p.  247. 

+  Variants:  Kantipuri  and  Kantapuri.  One  of  the  best  of  my  MSS. 
names  the  first  only  of  the  three  cities  in  the  text. 

§  This  is  the  name  that  I  find  in  the  Vdyu-purdna.  The  Brahmdndn- 
purdna  has  Viswaspharni  and  Viswasphafi. 

II  This  is  no  reading.     The  more  ordinary  that  I  find  is  VLswasphiirji. 

5f  In  only  one  MS.  have  I  met  with  this  reading.     See  note   •,  above. 
•♦  XII.,  I.,  34. 

ft  I  find  two  better  readings  than  this;  namely,  ^R^"^?rf?^fT*=rt  "^ d 
and  iM'^^fffT^ft^'^  I  The  latter  is  the  lection  of  the  Brahmdnda- 
purdt'ia,  also. 

++  The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  four  lines,  instead  of  these  three,  and 
says  that  the  king  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Ganges. 
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and  Mathura;  and  the  Guptas  of  Magadha,*  along  the 
Ganges,  to  Prayaga.  ^  f    A  prince  named  Devarakshita 


'    vSuch  appears  to  be  the  purport  of  our  text :  »f^  ITTT  "^^T- 

■^t^  I  *  The  nine  Nagas  might  be  thought  to  mean  the  same  as 
the  descendants  of  Sesha  Naga ;  but  the  Vayu  has  another  series 
here,  analogous  to  that  of  the  text :  "  The  nine  Naka  kings  will 
possess  the  city  Champavati;§  and  the  seven  Nagas  (?)||,  the 
pleasant  city  Mathura.  Princes  of  the  Gupta  race  will  possess 
all  these  countries,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  Prayaga,  and  Sa- 
keta,  and  Magadha:  "If 

'T^Tt  =^  ^ft'  X^J  'n'TT  ^Wf^  ^TT  t  II 
W^TTTRT"R  '^  ^T^ff '*  ^;»I\iltW^T  I 

This  account  is  the  most  explicit,  and,  probably,  most  accurate, 
of  all.  The  Nakas  were  Rajas  of  Rhagulpoor;  the  Nagas, ff  of 
Mathura;  and  the  intermediate  countries,  along  the  Ganges, tt 
were   governed    by   the   Guptas    (or  Rajas    of  the    Vaisya  caste). 


*   See  note  + ,  below. 

t  For  a  peculiar  reading  of  this  passage,  on  the  warrant  of  two  MSS. 
consulted  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mill,  making  the  Magadhas  and  the 
(Inptas  rulers  over  the  Magadhas,  see  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  1837,  p,  10. 

+  The  natural  sense  of  these  last  words  is:  "The  Magadhas  and  the 
Guptas  will  rule  over  Prayaga  on  the  Ganges."  Any  place  at  the  con- 
fluence of  sacred  rivers  may  be  called  Prayaga. 

§  In  Colonel  Wilford's  MS.  excerpts,  the  text  yields  Padmavati,  with 
which  the   Brahmdnda-purdna  agrees. 

\\  Mannas,  according  to  Colonel  Wilford's  extracts.  And  here,  again, 
the   Brahmdnda-purdiia  has  the  same  reading. 

H  According  to  the  Sanskrit,  "the  Magadhas". 

**  ^T^rT,  in  three  copies  of  the    Vdyu-purdtia. 

ft  For  the  situation    of  the  kingdom   of  the  Nagas,  see  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,   1865,    Part  I,,  pp.  116,  117. 
++  See  note  +,  above. 
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will  reign,  in  a  city  on  the  sea-shore,  over  the  Kosalas, 

The  Bhagavata*  seems  to  have  taken  great  liberties  with  the 
account;  as  it  maket  Viswasphurti  king  over  Aniiganga, — the 
course  of  the  Ganges  from  Hurdwarf  (according  to  the  commen- 
tator,) to  Prayaga, — residing  at  Padmavati:t 

omitting  the  Nagas  altogether,  and  converting  'gupta'  into  an 
epithet  of  'medini', — "the  preserved  (or  protected)  earth."  Wil- 
fordjl  considers  the  Nagas,  Nsikas,  and  Guptas  to  be,  all,  the 
same.  He  says:  "Then  came  a  dynasty  of  nine  kings,  called 
the  nine  Nagas,  or  Nakas.  These  were  an  obscure  tribe,  called, 
for  that  reason,  Guptavaiiisas,  There  were  nine  families  of  them, 
who  ruled,  independent  of  each  other,  over  various  districts  inAnu- 
ganga,  such  as  Padniavati,"  &c.  &c.  That  city  he  calls  Patna;  but, 
in  the  Malati  and  Madhava,  H  Padmavati  lies  amongst  the  Vindhya 
hills.  Kantipuri  he  makes  Cotwal,  near  Gwalior.  The  reading 
of  the  Vayu,  Champavati,  however,  obviates  the  necessity  of  all 
vague  conjecture.  According  to  Wilford,  there  is  a  powerful 
tribe,  still  called  Nakas,  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Betwa.  ** 
Of  the  existence  and  power  of  the  Guptas,  however,  we  have 
recently  had  ample  proofs,  from  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  in  the 
Chandragupta  and  Samudragupta  of  the  Allahabad  colunm  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  March  and  June,  1834),  and 
Kumaragupta,  Chandragupta,  Samudragupta,  Sasigupta,  &c.,  on 
the  Archer  coins,  found   at  Kanauj   and   elsewhere   (Asiatic   Re- 


XII.,  I.,  35,  t  The  commentator  has  Gangfadwara. 

I  The  same  as  Padmavati,  This  the  Translator  had ;  but  I  have  cor- 
rected it  as  above. 

§  For  a  previous  translation  of  this  stanza  and  its  i)rei-eding  context, 
with  remarks  thereon,  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mill,  see  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,    18.S7,  pp.  16,  17. 

|]  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  114,  li5. 

^  See  Professor  Wilson's  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus, 
Vol.  II,,  p.  95,  note  f. 

**  Colonel  Wilford's  words  are:  "on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Betwa-nadi. " 
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OSras,*   Pun3rakas,f    and    Tamraliptas.M     The    Gii- 
has§    will    possess    Kalinga,  !|    Mahishaka,1f    and    the 


searches,  Vol.  XVII.,  pi.  I.,  fig.  5,  7,  13,  19;  and  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  November  1835,  pi.  38  and  39;  and  in 
other  numbers  of  the  same  Journal),  in  all  which,  the  character 
in  which  the  legends  are  written  is  of  a  period  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  modern  Devanagari,  and  was  current,  in  all  probability, 
about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Prinsep. 
See  his  table  of  the  modifications  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  from 
543  B.  C.  to  1200  A.  D. :  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal, March,  1838. 

'    The  Vayu   also   mentions   the   descendants   of  Devarakshita, 

/or  Daivarakshitas),  as  kings  of  the  Kosalas,  Tamralipta,  and  the 

sea-coast;**  so  far  conforming  with  our  text,   as   to  include  the 


•  The  compound  in  which  these  names  are  combined  allows  of  our 
reading  either  Oclras  or  Audras.     One  MS.  yields  Udras. 

t  Some  MSS.  omit  this  people.     One  copy  yields  Paundrakas. 

:    Must  of  my   MSS.   have    e^^^^x^M  U^  <*dT^f%Trr'^*J  s(  ddjfY 

^,  which  implies  "a  city  on  the  sea-shore",  in  addition  to  the  Kosa- 
las, &c.  But  some  copies  give,  instead  of  -XT^,  'city,"  -  14 q «ri , 
which  extends  the  dominion  of  Devarakshita  as  far  as  the  sea-coast. 

§  The  only  grammatical  reading  that  I  find  —  and  it  occurs  in  only 
oneMSS.  — is  as  follows :  cJff^T^- *i iff ^^TTTf^'H^T  ^^T  ^^^rf^; 
which  makes  the  rulers  Giihas  of  Bhauma  (?).  This  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtful.  My  copies  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  have  Guha,  in  the  singular; 
as  if  a  person  were  intended.  In  the  Mahdhhdrata,  Sdnti-parvan,  si. 
7569,  we  read  of  the  Guhas,  a  nation  in  the  south  of  India,  who,  pos- 
sibly, took  their  name  from  Guha,  prince  of  the  Nlshadas,  a  friend 
of  Rama. 

I  have  nowhere  found  a  lection  answering  to  Professor  Wilson's 
"mountains  of  Mahendra".     The    Vdyu-purdna   has  ?T^ «^f«i ^ '«J T t.  I 

Ij  Corrected  from  "Kalinga". 

^  Corrected  from  "  Mahihaka  ".     Mahishmas,  according  to  one  MS.    The 
Vdyu-purdna  has  the  short  form,  Mahishas. 
**  The   Vdyu-purdna  has  more,  in    all   my   copies.     Its  reading  seems 
to  be: 

We  are  to  add,  then,  the  Andhras  and  the  Pauudras.     For  the  Andhras, 
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mountains  of  Mahendra.  ^*  The  race  of  Manidhanaf 
will  occupy  the  countries  of  the  Naishadas,+  Naimi- 
shikas,  and  Kalatoyas. '    The  people  called  Kanakas  § 


western  parts  of  Bengal,  Tunilook,  Medinipoor,  and  Orissa.  One 
copy  reads  Andhra,  perhaps  for  Odra,  Orissa;  and  one  has 
Champa,  ||  for  the  capital,  which  is,  probably,  an  error,  although 
the  two  other  M8S.,  being  still  more  faulty,  do  not  offer  the 
means  of  correction. 

'  The  Vayu  has  the  same.  The  countries  are  parts  of  Orissa 
and  Berar. 

'  The  Vayu  has  sons  of  Mariidhanya  for  the  ruling  dynasty, 
but  names  the  countries  those  of  the  Naishadhas,  Yudakas,  IF 
Saisikas,**  and  Kalatoyakas.  ff  The  first  name  applies  to  a  tract 
of  country  near  the  Vindhya  mountains,  but  the  last,  to  a  country 
in  the  north.  t+  The  west  or  southwest,  however,  is,  probably, 
intended,  in  this  place. 


see  Vol.  II.,  p.  170,  note  +,  and  p.  184,  note  f;  also,  p.  1.99,  note  4, 
and  p.  205,  note  1,  supra:  for  the  Pauiulras,  Vol.  II.,  p.  177,  note  ff, 
and  p.  184,  note  f.  Puiulra,  whence  the  Pauiulras  are  supposed  to  have 
originated,  is  mentioned  in  p.  122,  supra. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  people  spoken  of  alon^  with  the  Pauiidras 
or  Paundrakas,  in  the  Laws  of  the  Mdnavas  and  in  the  Mahdihdrata, 
are  the  Andhras,  not  the  Audras. 

*    Corrected  from  "Mahendra". 

t  Corrected  from  "  Mai'iidhanu".  One  MS.  has  Manidhanyaka;  one, 
Manidhava;  several,  Manidhara,  the  name  in  Professor  Wilson's  Hindu- 
made  translation.     The  Brahmdnda-purdna  has  Maladhanya. 

+    Corrected  from  "Nishadas".  §  Kaiias,  according  to  one  MS. 

II  So  read  three  of  my  MSS.;  the  rest  having  something  very  dilferent, 
but  illegible. 

^  Padukas  or  Pudakas,  according  to  my  MSS.  The  Brahmdnda-pardna, 
in  Colonel  Wilford's  manuscript  extract  from  it,  has  Padumas. 

**  Agreeably  to  diilerent  MSS.,  these  people  are  cal'ed  Saisikas,  Saisi- 
nas,  Saisitas,  and  Sausitas.     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  177,  text  and  note  •. 

After  the  passage,  in  the   Brahindnda-purd/ia,  corresponding  to  this, 
there  is,  evidently,  a  considerable  hiatus  in  Colonel  Wilford's  MS.  extract. 
;+  See  Vol.  II.,  p.   1G8,  note  5. 
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will  possess  the  Amazon  country*  and  that  called 
Miishika/f  Men  of  the  three  tribes,  but  degraded, 
and  Abhiras  and  Siidras,  will  occupy  Saurashtra, 
Avanti,  Siira,  Arbuda,  and  Marubhumi;t  and  Sudras, 
outcastes,  and  barbarians  will  be  masters  of  the  banks 

'  The  Stri  Rajya  is,  usually,  placed  §  in  Bhote.  It  may,  per- 
haps, here  designate  Malabar,  where  polyandry  equally  prevails. 
Miisliika,  or  the  country  of  thieves,  was  the  pirate-coast  of  the 
Konkan.  The  Vayu  reads  Bhokshyaka  (or  Bhokhyaka)  for  Mu- 
shika: 

The  Bhagavata  omits  all  these  specitications  subsequent  to  the 
notice  of  Viswasphurti. 

*   Stri-rdjya.     But  one  of  my  copies  has  Trairajya. 

t  According  to  one  MS.,  the  people  here  spoken  of  are  the  Bhushi- 
kas;  and  so  read  some  copies  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  where  Professor  Wilson 
found  Miishikas.     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  178. 

X  I  find  nothing  to  justify  this  rendering.  The  ordinary  reading,  as 
known  to  me,  is  as  follows:  ^TTT^T^f^^g^T'I^^T^HfTTf^^'^rt^ 
WT(?ITfl[^T*n"T^'^T^T  *fr^f^  I  "Outcastes,  uuregeiaerate  tribes, 
Abhiras,  Sudras,  and  such  others  will  govern  the  Saurasht'ras,  the  Avan- 
tis,  and  the  Sudras,  and  the  regions  of  Arbuda  and  Marubhumi. " 

Several  of  my  best  MSS.  yield,  instead  of  Sudras,  as  the  name  of  a 
nation.  Suras.  Both  the  Sudras  and  the  Suras  are  found  mentioned  in 
association  with  the  Abhiras.  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  133,  note  *;  p.  184, 
note  1;  and  p.   18u,  notes  2  and  *;  also,  p.  224,  infra,  note  +. 

After  the  Sudras — the  nation  so  called, — a  single  copy  introduces  the 
Abhiras:  and  another  copy  has  'mountaineers',  adrija,  in  lieu  of  'un- 
regenerate  tribes',  adwija, 

Abhira,  equally  with  Siidra,  denotes  a  caste,   as  well  as  a  people. 

Saurasht'ra  —  for  which  the  Translator's  "Saurasht'ra"  must  be  ex- 
changed, in  order  to  obtain  a  recognizecT  word, — cannot  be  substituted 
for  Surasht'ra,  whence  Surat. 

§  By  whom? 

Ij  This  verse,  as  thus  given,  is  of  extremely  doubtful  correctness,  in 
its  second  halt.  The  words  in  my  MSS.  were,  apparently,  corrupted  from 
something  different. 

The  Vdyu-purdna  here  concludes  its  specification  ol  peoples  and  tribes. 
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of  the  Indus,  Darvika,  the   Chandrabhaga,  and  Kas- 

/      1* 
mira. 

'  From  this  we  might  infer  that  the  Vishnu  Puraria  was 
compiled  when  the  Mohammedans  were  making  their  first  en- 
croachments on  the  west.  They  seem  to  have  invaded,  and  to 
have  settled,  in  Sindh  early  in  the  eighth  century,  although  In- 
dian princes  continued  on  the  Indus  for  a  subsequent  period : 
Scriptor.  Arab,  de  Rebus  Indicis,  Gildemeister,  p.  6.  They  were 
engaged  in  hostilities,  in  698  or  700,  with  the  prince  of  Kabul, 
in  whose  name,  however  disguised  by  its  Mohammedan  represen- 
tations of  Ratil,  Ratbal,  or  Ratibal,  f  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize 
the  genuine  Hindu  appellation  of  Ratanpal  or  Ratnapala.  Their 
progress  in  this  direction  has  not  been  traced ;  but,  at  the  period 
of  their  invasion  of  Sindh,  they  advanced  to  Multan,  and,  probably, 
established  themselves  there,  and  at  Lahore,  within  a  century. 
Cashmere  they  did  not  occupy  till  a  much  later  date ;  and  the 
Raja  Tarangini  takes  no  notice  of  any  attacks  upon  it.  But  the 
Chinese  have  recorded  an  application  from  the  king  of  Cashmere, 
Chin-tho-lo-pi-li, — evidently  the  Chandrapida  of  the  Sanskrit, — 
for  aid  against  the  Arabs,  about  A.  D.  713:  Gildemeister,  p.  13. 
Although,  therefore,  not  actually  settled  at  the  Punjab  so  early 
as  the  beginning,    they  had  commenced  their  incursions,  and  had, 


•  The  ordinary  reading  is:  f^'^Z^f^^^'^^^rTTr^rn:^- 
Tt%^^^T^2n  ^^^rr^^:  ^^  ^^f^  l  "  Unregenerate  tribes, 
barbarians,  and  other  Siidras  will  rule  over  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Darvika,  of  the  Chandrabhaira,  and  of  Kasinira." 

One  of  my  MSS.  has,  instead  of  -  ^f^^* ,  -'R^iffr''-  On  this 
reading,  we  must  translate:  "the  regions  of  the  Chandrabhaga  and  of 
Kasmira,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Indus." 

My  best  copies  of  the  commentary   have   the  following:   'g"ff^ofi^^  | 

^f^^TrfZH^T  ^^HI  I  The  Darvika  river  is,  thus,  identified  with  the 
Devika.  For  the  Devika,  see  Vol,  II.,  p.  144,  text,  and  note  4 ;  and 
p.  147,    notes  2  and  f. 

The  Translator's  "Darvika",  so  far  as  I  know,   is  nothing. 

t  Dr.  Gildemeister  does  not  appear  to  have  found  the  last  two  variants 
here  given. 
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These  will,  all,  be  contemporary  monarchs,  reigning 
over  the  earth;  — kings  of  churlish  spirit,  violent  tem- 

no  doubt,  made  good  their  footing,  by  the  end,  of  the  eighth,  or 
conimencenient  of  the  ninth,  century.  This  age  of  the  Puraria 
is  compatible  with  reference  to  the  contemporary  race  of  Gupta 
kings,  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century :  * 
or,  if  we  are  disposed  to  go  further  back,  we  may  apply  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  princes.  It  seems  more 
likely  to  be  the  former  period;  but,  in  all  such  passages,  in  this 
or  other  Purauas,  there  is  the  risk  that  verses  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  Mohammedan  rulers  may  have  been  interpolated  into 
the  original  text.  Had  the  Mohammedans  of  Hindusthan,  however, 
been  intended  by  the  latter,  the  indications  would  have  been 
more  distinct,  and  the  localities  assigned  to  them  more  central. 
Even  the  Bhagavata,  the  date  of  which  we  have  good  reason  for 
conjecturing  to  be  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  w^hich 
influenced  the  form  assumed,  about  that  time,  by  the  worship  of 
Vishnu,  cannot  be  thought  to  refer  to  the  Mohammedan  conquerors 
of  Upper  India.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  rulers  fallen  from  their 
castes,  or  Sudras,  will  be  the  princes  of  Saurashtra,  Avanti, 
Abhira,  Siira,  Arbuda,  and  Malava;f  and  barbarians,  Sudras,  and 
other  outcastes,  not  enlightened  by  the  Vedas,  will  possess  Kas- 
mira,  Kaunti,    and  the  banks  of  the  Chandrabhaga  and  Indus:" 

wi(iTTf^T  ^f^f^  W""^'^  ^^fwxn:  II 

^^f^  ^^T  WT(€rT^T  ^^T^TWIIW'^^:  II 
Now,  it  was  not  until   the  fourteenth   and   fifteenth  centuries  that 
the  Mohammedans  established  themselves  in  Gujerat  and  Malwa; 
and  the  Bhagavata  was,  unquestionably,   well  known,  in  various 


*   This  position  is  not  yet  established. 

t  Peoples,  not  countries,  are  intended  in  the  original.  For  "Sau- 
rashtra ",  vide  supra,  p.  222,  note  * ,  ad  finem, 

\  I  find,  now,  that  9jrf'|;  is  the  more  ordinary  reading.  See  Vol.  II., 
p.  133,  note  «. 
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per,  and  ever  addicted  to  falsehood  and  wickedness. 
They  will  inflict  death  on  women,  children,  and  cows; 
they  will  seize  upon  the  property  of  their  subjects;* 
they  will  be  of  limited  powder,  and  will,  for  the  most 
part,  rapidly  rise  and  fall:  their  lives  will  be  short, 
their  desires  insatiable;  and  they  will  display  but  little 
piety.  The  people  of  the  various  countj'ies  intermin- 
gling with  them  will  follow  their  example;  and,  the  bar- 
barians being  powerful  in  the  patronage  of  the  princes, 
whilst  purer  tribes  are  neglected,  the  people  will 
perish.^    Wealth  and  piety  will  decrease  day  by  day, 

parts  of  India,  long  before  that  time.  (Account  of  Hindu  Sects, 
Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVI.  f)  It  cannot,  therefore,  allude  to 
Mohammedans.  By  specifying  the  princes  a;  seceders  from  the 
Vedas,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  barbarians  and  outcastes  in- 
tended are  so  only  in  a  religious  sense;  and  we  know,  from  in- 
disputable authorities,  that  the  western  countries,  Gujerat,  Abu, 
Malava,  were  the  chief  seats,  first  of  the  Buddhists,  and,  then,  of 
theJainas,  from  a  period  commencing,  perhaps,  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  scarcely  terminating  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 
Inscriptions  from  Abu;   Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVI. 

'  The  commentator,  having,  no  doubt,  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  view,  interprets  the  passage  somewhat  differently.  The 
original  is:  #>?  f^f^^^TT  ^'Ttf^^Wt^T^f^  TT^T^^TjfBTnifr 

^'^rr^T^T^ :  f^^?^^  ^^jtt^t:  tt^it:  w^f^wfwr  i    The 

comment  explains  Tjf^W'  'strong'  ('^t^rTO'  't'"^  adds:  'the 
Mlechchhas  will  be  in  the  centre,  and  the  Aryas,  at  the  end:' 
^■i^  »rW  '^rra'T'gT^  f;^"^W;   meaning,   if  any  thing,    that 


*  Tn^T^«r^^^:  I     There   is  a  variant,  T7<,M<^I  <M<r  >   "intent 
on  the  wives  of  others." 

f  Or  Professor  Wilson's  collected  Works,  Vol,  I. 

I   Two  of  my  MSS.,  unaccompanied  by  the  commentary,  have  f^T^|- 

^TTJ"^.   and,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  extracted,  '^irJT^fifT  I 
IV.  15 
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until  the  world  will  be  wholly  depraved.*  Then  pro- 
perty alone  m^II  confer  rank;  wealth  will  be  the  only 

the  unbelievers  are  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  the  Hindus, 
on  the  borders ; — a  description,  however,  never  correct,  except 
as  applicable  to  the  governments,  and,  in  that  case,  inconsistent 
with  the  text,  which  had,  previously,  represented  the  bordering 
countries  in  the  hands  of  outcastes  and  heretics.  All  that  the 
text  intends  is,  to  represent  infidels  and  foreigners  high  in  power, 
and  the  Brahnians  depressed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reading 
is  erroneous,  —  notwithstanding  the  copies  concur,  —  and  that 
the  passage  should  be,  here,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Vayu : 

"Intermixed  with  them,  the  nations,  adopting,  everywhere,  barbaric 
institutions,  exist  in  a  state  of  disorder;  and  the  subjects  shall  be 
destroyed;"  the  expression  Mlechchhacharas  cha+  being  used 
instead  of  MIechchhas  charyas  cha.  A  passage  similar  to  that  of 
the  text — noticing  the  intermixture  of  Hindus  and  barbarians, — 
occurs  in  a  ditferent  place  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  130,  note  1  §),  and 
designates  the  condition  of  India  in  all  ages.  At  no  period  has 
the  whole  of  the  population  followed  Brahmanical  Hinduism. 


t  The  Matsya-purdna  has: 

Herewith,  as  to  the  words  "^V^T  %^T:  >— or  "4)1*1^^'^^  as  most 
MSS.  of  the  Matsya-purdna  re;id,  —  agrees  the  Brahmd/tda-purd/ia,  as 
known  to  uie.     Oue  of  njy  copies  of  the    Vdyu-purdna,   too,   has    ^SIT'^- 

^^^rr:  I 

+  And  such  appears  to  have  been  the  reading  of  onr  Purana,  hefore 
its  text  was  tampered  with  by  the  commentator.  See  note  +  in  the 
preceding  page. 

§  With  reference  to  the  verse  there  ijuoted,  see  note  f,  above,  at 
the  end. 
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source  of  devotion ;  passion  wnll  be  the  sole  bond  of 
union  between  the  sexes;  falsehood  will  be  the  only 
means  of  success  in  litigation ;  and  women  will  be  ob- 
jects merely  of  sensual  gratification.  Earth  will  be 
venerated  but  for  its  mineral  treasures ; '  *  the  Brah- 
manical  thread  will  constitute  a  Brahman;  external 
types  (as  the  staff  and  red  garb,f)  will  be  the  only 
distinctions  of  the  several  orders  of  life  ;t  dishonesty  § 
will  be  the  (universal)  means  of  subsistence;  weakness 
will  be  the  cause  of  dependence;  menace  and  pre- 
sumption will  be  substituted  for  learning; t  liberality 
will  be  devotion;**  simple  ablution  will  be  purifica- 
tion ;-ff  mutual  assent  will  be  marriage;  fine  clothes 


'  That  is,  there  will  be  no  Tirthas, — places  held  sacred,  and 
objects  of  pilgrimage;  no  particular  spot  of  earth  will  have  any 
especial  sanctity. 

*  Gifts  will  be  made  from  the  impulse  of  ordinary  feeling, 
not  in  connexion  with  religious  rites,  and  as  an  act  of  devotion ; 
and  ablution  will  be  performed  for  pleasure  or  comfort,  not  reli- 
giously, with  prescribed  ceremonies  and  prayei'S. 


*   T^TfPgi^Tf'Tt^  Xrf^^t^:  I      The    Translator's    expbuiation    of 
these  words  is  taken  from  the  commentary. 

t  This  explanation  is  supplied  by  the  Translator. 

§  Anydya. 

II  Avriti,  'protection,'  'security.' 

••  The  original  adds  ^TST^^  ^T^^"%^' i  implying,    that  a  man,    if 
rich,  will  be  reputed  pure. 

+t  ^T»W'^  TRTTV*T1"?T:  I      This  seems   to  mean,   that    mere    bathing 

will  pass  lur  a  complete  toilette. 

15* 
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will  be  dignity;^  and  water  afar  off  will  be  esteemed 
a  holy  spring.*  Amidst  all  castes,  he  who  is  the 
strongest  will  reign  over  a  principality f  thus  vitiated 
by  many  faults.  The  people,  unable  to  bear  the  heavy 
burthens  t  imposed  upon  them  by  their  avaricious 
sovereigns,  will  take  refuge  amongst  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains,  and  will  be  glad  to  feed  upon  (wild) 
honey,  herbs,  roots,  fruits,  leaves,  and  flowers:  their 
only  covering  will  be  the  bark  of  trees;  and  they  will 
be  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  wind,  and  sun,  and  rain. 
No  man's  life  wmII  exceed  three  and  twenty  years. 
Thus,  in  the  Kali  age,  shall  decay  constantly  pro- 
ceed, until  the  human  race  approaches  its  annihila- 
tion. 

When  the  practices  taught  by  the  Vedas  and  the  in- 
stitutes of  law  shall  nearly  have  ceased,  and  the  close 
of  the  Kali  age  shall  be  nigh,  a  portion  of  that  divine 
being  who  exists,  of  his  own  spiritual  nature,  in  the 
character  of  Brahma,  and  who  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  and  who  comprehends  all  things,  shall  des- 
cend upon  earth:   he   will   be  born   in  the  family  of 


'  The  expression  Sad-vesa-dharin  (^'^^ipilTfT'l.)  ^^  explained 
to  mean  either  one  who  wears  fine  clothes,  or  who  assumes  the 
exterior  garb  of  sanctity.  §  Either  interpretation  is  equally  al- 
lowable. 


•   "Holy  spring"  is  to  render  tirtha. 
t  Bhii-inandala,  'the  eartFi. ' 
I  The  original   has  kara-hlidra,  'load  of  taxes," 

§  The  comiuentator  confines  himself  to  explaining  the  term  l»y  ddinbhiku, 
'  a  hypocrite  ' 
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Vishnuyasas,— an  eminent  Brahman  of  Sambhala*  vil- 
lage,—as  Kaiki,  endowed  with  the  eight  superhuman 
faculties.  By  his  irresistible  might  he  will  destroy  all 
the  Mlechchhas  and  thieves,  and  all  whose  minds  are 
devoted  to  iniquity.  He  will,  then,  reestablish  right- 
eousness upon  earth;  and  the  minds  of  those  who  live 
at  the  end  of  the  Kali  age  shall  be  awakened,  and 
shall  be  as  pellucid  as  crystal.  The  men  who  are,  thus, 
changed  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  time  shall  be  as  the 
seeds  of  human  beings,  and  shall  give  birth  to  a  race 
who  shall  follow  the  laws  of  the  Krita  age  (or  age  of 
purity).  As  it  is  said:  "When  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
(the  lunar  asterism)  Tishya,f  and  the  planet  Jupiter 
are  in  one  mansion,  the  Krita  aoe  shall  return."^! 

Thus,  most  excellent  Muni,  the  kings  who  are  past, 
who  are  present,  and  who  are  to  be,  have  been  enu- 
merated. From  the  birth  of  Parikshit  to  the  corona- 
tion of  Nanda  it  is  to  be  known  that  1015  years  have 


'    The  Bhagavata  agrees  §   with   the  text,    in  these  particulars. 
The  chief  star  of  Tishya  is  d  in  the  constellation  Cancer.  || 


*  Called  Sainhhala,  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  XII.,  II.,  18.  Neither 
the  family  of  Vishnuyasas  nor  the  village  of  Kaiki  is  specified  in  the 
Vdyu-purdna,  the  Matsya-purdna,  and  the  Brohmdnda-purdna. 

f  More  commonly  denominated  Pushya. 

+  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  condensed,  or  loosely  rendered  ;  and 
the  same  remark  holds  good  as  to  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 

§  It  corresponds  almost  literally:  XII.,  II.,  24.  A  similar  stanza  is 
found  in  the    Vdyu-purdna  and  in  the   Brahmdnda-purdna. 

\\  See  Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  II.,  table  opposite 
p.  322. 
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elapsed/*     When   the   two   first   stars   of  the    seven 


'    All  the  copies  concur  in  this  reading: 
Three  copies  of  the  Vayu  assign  to  the  same  interval  1050  years, 


*  We  read,  in  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,   XII.,  II.,  26 — 32  : 
XJrf^^^^  g  Ifft  iTW^lftTTT'l  II 

fT^^  »r^  ^^  f^%  jj[m^  f^H  II 
rr^Tf^TTt^f^^f^  m^  ^T^  ^^:  II 

^T^(^m^XT^T«rt  ^1TW7%  T'TTXiffT:  I 

^^T  ^^^r  ^H  'T^l  f^^Tf^  f%  I 
fT^T  BITtT^  ^f^tT^T^^TfTT<3I^:  II 
^T^  »r^TW>  ^-^nT  ^^"RT^t  ?Tf^:  I 
fT^T  ^^Trq^JW^   ^f^ft  TfTTWffT  II 

"From  your  birth  [Pnrikshit  is  addressed  by  Suka,]  to  the  inauguration 
of  Nanda,   1115  years  will  elapse. 

"Of  the  seven  Rishis  two  are  first  perceived  rising  in  the  sky;  and 
the  asterisin  which  is  observed  to  be,  at  night,  even  with  the  middle 
of  those  two  stars  is  that  with  which  the  Rishis  are  united ;  and  they 
remain  so  during  a  hundred  years  of  men  In  your  time,  and  at  this 
moment,  they  are  situated  in  Magha. 

"When  the  splendour  of  Vishnu,  named  Krishna,  departed  for  heaven, 
then  did  the  Kali  age,  during  which  men  delight  in  sin,  invade  the 
world.  So  long  as  he  continued  to  touch  the  earth  with  his  holy  feet, 
so  long  the  Kali  age  was  unable  to  subdue  the  world. 

"When  the  seven  Rishis  were  in  Magha,  the  Kali  age,  comprising 
1200  [divine]  years  [4:32.000  common  years],  began;  and,  when,  from 
Magha,  they  shall  reach  Piirvashaclha,  then  will  this  Kali  age  attain  its 
growth,  under  Nanda  and  his  successors." 

This  rendering  i.s  by  Colebrooke,  and  will  be  found  in  his  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  Vol.  U.,  pp.  356,  357;  or  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX., 
p.  359. 
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Rishis  (the  great  Bear)  rise  in  the  heavens,  and  some 

T^f^TlT^^T '  ^"*^'  ^^  ^'^6  Matsya  five  copies  have  the  same,  XT^T- 
■^J'^tTTi  ^^'  1^50  years,  whilst  one  copy  has  1500  yeai'S,  ''7^'^- 
rTtrPCI^  I  *     The  Bhagavataf  has  1115  years: 

\vhich  the  commentator  explains,  "a  thousand  years  and  a  hundred 
with  fifteen  over'':  ^"^^^^  ^^^IjVtJ^  Ifff  '^  I  He  notices, 
nevertheless, —  although  he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the 
discrepancy,  —  that  the  total  period  from  Parikshit  to  Nanda  was, 
actually,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  different  intermediate 
dynasties,  as  enumerated  by  all  the  authorities,  fifteen  centu- 
ries; viz.: 

Magadha  kings 1000  years. 

Pradyota,  &c 138 

Sisunaga,  &c 362 

1500  years. 
The  shorter  period  is  best  proportioned  to  the  number  of  kings ; 
for,  reckoning  from  Sahadeva,  (who  was  contemporary  with  Pa- 
rikshit), and  taking  the  number  of  the  Barhadrathas  from  the 
Matsya,  +  we  have  thirty-two  of  them ,  five  of  the  Pradyota 
race, §  and  ten  Saisunagas; ,,  or,  in  all,  forty-seven,  which,  as 
the  divisor  of  1050,  gives  rather  more  than  twenty-two  years  to 
a  reign.  The  Vayu  and  the  Matsya  further  specify  the  interval 
from  Nanda  to  Pulomat  (the  last  of  the  Andhra  kings),  as  being 
836 If  years;  a  total  that  does  not  agree  exactly  with  the  items 
previously  specifiied : 


•  In  Colonel  Wilford's  manuscript  extract  from  the  Brahmdncla-pu- 
rdna,  the  reading  is  TT^^lftTl'^ ,  thus  making  the  period  one  oi  1015 
years. 

+  See  note  *  in  the  preceding  page. 

*  Vide  supra,  p,  177,  note  1. 
§    Vide  supra,  p.  179. 

II    Vide  supra,  p.  182. 

^  The  Matsya-purdna  and  the  Brahmdncta-purdna  seem  fo  say  so; 
but,  in  all  my  five  copies  of  the  Vdyu-purdna,  there  is  the  word  TTTTTTJ, 
where  Professor  Wilson  tinds  mention  of  Pulomat. 
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lunar  asterism    is  seen  at  night   at  an  equal  distance 
between  them,  then  the  seven  Rishis  continue  station- 


9  Nandas 100  years. 

10  Mauryas    137 

10  Sungas 112 

4  Kanwas 45 

29  Andhras 460 

62  854  years. 

In  either  case,   the  average   duration   of  reign  is  not  improbable; 
as  the   highest   number  gives   less   than   fourteen   years    to  each 
prince.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  reign  of  Parikshit 
is,   according  to  Hindu   chronology,   coeval  vk^ith   the   commence- 
ment of  the  Kali  age;   and,   even,   therefore,  taking  the    longest 
Pauranik  interval,   we  have  but  sixteen  centuries  between  Chan- 
dragupta, — or,    considering  him  as  the   same   with  Sandrocoptos, 
nineteen   centuries  B.   C.,  — for   the  beginning   of  the   Kali    age. 
According   to  the   chronology   of  our  text,   however,   it  would  be 
but  B.  C.  1415;  to  that  of  the  Vayu  and  Matsya,  B.  C.  1450;  and 
to  that  of  the  Bhagavata,   1515.     According   to  Colonel  Wilford's 
computations  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  Chronological  Table, 
p.  116),  the   conclusion    of  the  Great  War  took  place  B.  C.  1370. 
Buchanan  conjectures  it  to  have  occurred  in  the  thirteenth  century 
B.  C.     Vyasa    was    the    putative    father    of  Pandu   and  Dhfita- 
rashtra,  *    and,  consequently,   was  contemporary  with  the  heroes 
of  the  Great  War.     Mr.   Colebrookef   infers,   from  astronomical 
data,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Vedas,  attributed  to  Vyasa,  took 
place  in   the   fourteenth   century   B.  C.     Mr.   Bentley   brings  the 
date   of  Yudhishthira,  the   chief    of  the   Pandavas,   to   575  B.  C. 
(Historical  View  of  the  Hindu  Astronomy,  p.  67) ;  but  the  weight 
of  authority   is  in  favour   of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 


•    Vide  supra,  p.  158. 

t  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  109,  110,  and  pp.  200—202.  Also 
see  an  extract  from  a  searching  and  critical  article  by  Professor  Whitney, 
quoted  in  the  present  work,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  273—275. 
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ary,  in  that  conjunction,  for  a  hundred  years  of  men.* 
At  the  birth  of  Parikshit,  they  were  in  Magha;  and  the 
Kali  age  then  commenced,  which  consists  of  1200 
(divine)  years.  When  the  portion  of  Vishnu  (that  had 
been  born  from  Vasudeva)  returned  to  heaven,  then 

B.  C,  for  the  war  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  reputed  com- 
mencement of  the  Kali  age. 

'  A  similar  explanation  is  given  in  the  Bhagavata,  *  Vayu, 
and  Matsya  Puranas;  and  like  accounts,  from  astronomical 
writers,  are  cited  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  358).  f  The  commentator  on  the  Bhagavata  thus  explains 
the  notion :  •'  The  two  stars  (Pulaha  and  Kratu,)  must  rise  or  be 
visible  before  the  rest ;  and  whichever  asterism  is  in  a  line  south 
from  the  middle  of  those  stars  is  that  with  which  the  seven  stars 
are  united;  and  so  they  continue  for  one  hundred  years." t  Colonel 
Wilford  has,  also,  given  a  like  explanation  of  the  revolution  of 
the  Rishis  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  S3).  According  to 
Bentley,  the  notion  originated  in  a  contrivance  of  the  astronomers 
to  show  the  quantity  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes:  "This 
was  by  assuming  an  imaginary  line,  or  great  circle,  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixed 
Magha,  which  circle  was  supposed  to  cut  some  of  the  stars  in 
the  Great  Bear.  *  *  *  * .  The  seven  stars  in  the  Great  Bear 
being  called  the  Rishis,  the  circle  so  assumed  was  called  the 
line  of  the  Rishis;  and,  being  invariably  fixed  to  the  beginning 
of  the  lunar  asterism  Magha,  the  precession  would  be  noted  by 
stating  the  degree  &c.  of  any  moveable  lunar  mansion  cut  by 
that  fixed  line  or  circle,  as  an  index. "  Historical  View  of  the 
Hindu  Astronomy,  p.  65. 


*  Vide  supra,  p.  230,  note  * . 

t  Or  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  II.,  |).  355. 

*  These  are,  mostly,  Colebrooke's  own  words,  a  little  altered.  The 
Sanskrit  is  very  much  fuller.  See  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX., 
p.  360;  or  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  II.,  p.  357. 
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the  Kali  age  commenced.  As  long  as  the  earth  was 
touched  by  his  sacred  feet,  the  Kali  age  could  not  affect 
it.  As  soon  as  the  incarnation*  of  the  eternal  Vishnu 
had  departed,  the  son  of  Dharma,— Yudhishthira,f — 
with  his  brethren,  +  abdicated  the  sovereignty.  Ob- 
serving unpropitious  portents,  consequent  upon  Krish- 
na's disappearance,  he  placed  Parikshit  upon  the 
throne.  When  the  seven  Rishis  are  in  Purvashadha, 
then  Nanda  will  begin  to  reign;'  and  thenceforward 
the  influence  of  the  Kali  will  augment.  § 


'  The  Bhagavata  has  the  same;  and  this  agrees  with  the  pe- 
riod assigned  for  the  interval  between  Parikshit  and  Nanda,  of 
1050  years;  as,  including  Magha,  we  have  ten  asterisms  to  Pur- 
vashadha, or  1000  years.  The  Vayu  and  Matsya  are  so  very  in- 
accurate, in  all  the  copies  consulted,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm 
what  they  mean  to  describe.  |j  Apparently,  they  state,  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  Andhra  dynasty,  the  Rishis  will  be  in  Kfittika, 
which  furnishes  other  ten  asterisms ;  the  whole  being  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the  chronology  of  the  text ;  as  the  total  interval 
from  Parikshit  to  the  last  of  the  Andhras  is  1050  +  836  =  1886 ; 
and  the  entire  century  of  each  asterism,  at  the  beginning  aud  end 
of  the  series,  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  copies  of  the 
Matsya  read : 


*   Aihsa. 

t    Vide  supra,  pp.   102  and  159. 

I  Read  "younger  brethren",  the  original  being  ^TT^.    I 

f<<Mn^Trq^m  ^lrf^|fir  if^T^fT  II 

I I  The  interesting  passages  thus  referred  to,  consisting  of  some  ten 
stanzas  in  each  Purai'ia,  and  of  about  as  many  in  the  Brahman da-pu- 
rdna,  are  so  extremely  corrupt,  in  all  my  MSS.,  that  I  am  unable  to 
cite  them.  Specimens  of  what  I  find  in  my  copies  will  be  seen  in 
notes  in  the  two  following  pages. 
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The  day  that  Krishna  shall  have  departed  from  the 
earth  will  be  the  first  of  the  Kali  age,  the  duration  of 


"The  seven  Rishis  are  on  a  line  with  the  brilliant  Agni;''  that 
is,  with  Krittika,  of  which  Agni  is  the  presiding  deity,  f  The 
Vayu  intends,  in  all  probability,  the  same  phrase;  but  the  three 
copies  have  TTtf^^  TTf^^  +  ^  very  unintelligible  clause.  Again, 
it  seems  as  if  they  intended  to  designate  the  end  of  the  Andhra 
race  as  the  period  of  a  complete  revolution,  or  '2700  years;  for 
the  Vayu  has: 

"  The  races  at  the  end  of  the  Andhras  will  be  after  2700  years." 
The  Matsya  has : 


*  Corrected,  on  the  authority  ol  all  my  MSS.,  from  TT^VRTf^TT 5 
which  breaks  the  metre. 

t  Whence  Krittika  has  Agneya  as  a  synonym.  See  Vol  II.,  p.  '277, 
nd  calcem. 

\  The  text  of  the  Vdyu-purdna  is,  evidently,  somewhat  corrupt,  here- 
about.s ;  but,  in  the  context  of  the  passage  from  which  these  words  are 
taken,  the  computations  are  retrograde.     Thus,  we  read: 

Ticii[^^f^  -g  %-?t  ^TwrJTiTn:^  ii 

All  my  MSS.  have,  to  be  sure,  at  the  beginning  of  this  stanza,  ^^- 
^Trf*T^*fiT?(^  I  But  the  Matsya-purdna  and  the  BrahmdMa-purdna 
luruish  the  restoration  of  what  is,  without  question,  the  true  lection. 

§  This  line  is  immetrical  and  ungrammatical,  and  says  nothing  uf 
"the  end  of  the  Andhras".     My  best  MSS.  have: 

^Hf^t:  irt^T^T  ^^r^^WT  %i^^:  ^^:  i 

The  corresponding  verse  of  the  Brahmdnda-purdna  is,  in  my  sole 
copy,  crowded  with  mistakes   of  transcription 

Il  I  can  but  partially  amend  this  incorrect  verse  by  the  aid  of  my 
MSS.  One  of  them  ends  it  with  "^i^TTrt  ^^^:  ^^I  I  'f  he  Brak- 
mdnda-purdnn  gives,  at  its  close:  rTi^'^I  XTTI  I  Compare  the  reading 
in  the  note  immediately  preceding. 
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which  you  shall  hear:  it  will  continue  for  3()0.000 
years  of  mortals.  After  twelve  hundred  divine  years 
shall  have  elapsed,  the  Krita  age  shall  be  renewed. 

Thus,  age  after  age,  Brahmans,  Kshattriyas,  Vaisyas, 
and  Siidras,  excellent  Brahman,  men  of  great  souls, 
have  passed  away  by  thousands,   whose  names,   and 


And,  at  the  close  of  the  passage,  after  specifying,  as  usual,  that 
"the  seven  Rishis  were  in  Magha,  in  the  time  of  Parikshit": 

the  Vayu  adds: 

a  passage  which,  though  repeated  in  the  M8S.,  is,  obviously, 
most  inaccurate;  although  it  might,  perhaps,  be  understood  to 
intimate  that  the  Rishis  will  be  in  the  twenty-fourth  astei'ism 
after  the  Andhra  race:  but  that  would  give  only  1400  years  from 
Parikshit  to  Pulomat;  whilst,  if  the  twenty-fourth  from  Magha 
was  intended,  it  would  give  2400  years;  both  periods  being  in- 
compatible with  previous  specifications.  The  Matsya  has  a  dif- 
ferent reading  of  the  second  line,  but  one  not  much  more  satis- 
factory : 

''A  hundred  years  of  Brahma  will  be  in  the  twenty-fourth 
(asterism?). "  In  neither  of  these  authorities,  however,  is  it  pro- 
posed, by  the  last-cited  passages,  to  illustrate  the  chronology  of 
princes  or  dynasties.  The  specification  of  the  period,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  that  of  the  era  at  which  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Kali  age  is  to  become  most  active  and  irresistible. 


•  All  my  MSS.  have  XJTf^fW'JT;  and  "St^T  ends  the  verse,  in  one  of 
them.  So,  perhaps,  the  Matsya-purdria  is  intended  to  read;  and  so  the 
Vdyu-purdna  and  the  Bralundnda-purdna  actually  do  read,  according  to 
my  copies. 

t  IffT  ^TTT.  iS)  prol)ably,  the  correct  reading  of  the  end  of  this  verse. 
My  best  MSS.  give,   at  its  beginning,   ■^•yTJT  I 
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tribes,  and  families  I  have  not  enumerated  to  you, 
from  their  great  number,  and  the  repetition  of  appel- 
lations it  would  involve.  *  Two  persons,— Devapi,  of 
the  race  of  Puru ,  f  and  Maru ,  t  of  the  family  of 
Ikshwaku,— through  the  force  of  devotion,  §  continue 
alive  throughout  the  whole  four  ages,  residing  at  the 
village  of  Kalapa.  They  will  return  hither,  in  the  be- 
ginning If  of  the  Krita  age,  and,  becoming  members  of 
the  family  of  the  Manu,  give  origin  to  the  Kshattriya 
dynasties.^  In  this  manner,  the  earth  is  possessed, 
through  every  series  of  the  three  first  ages,— the  Krita, 
Treta,  and  Dwapara,— by  the  sons  of  the  Manu;  and 
some  remain  in  the  Kali  age,  to  serve  as  the  rudiments 
of  renewed  generations,  in  the  same  way  as  Devapi 
and  Maru  are  still  in  existence.** 

I  have  now  given  you  a  summary  account  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  earth:  to  recapitulate  the  whole 
would  be  impossible  even  in  a  hundred  lives.    These 


'  The  Bhagavata  has  the  same;  Devapi,  as  tlie  commentator 
observes,  being  the  restorer  of  the  Lunar,  and  Maru,  of  the 
Solar,  race. 


t  So  yield  all  my  MSS. ;  but  we  should  here  read  Kuru.      Vide  supra, 
pp.  148  and   152. 

I  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  3-25. 
§   Yoya. 

II  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  197,   text  and  note  §. 

^  There  is  no  word,  in  the  Sanskrit,  corresponding  to  this. 
•♦  See    Original  Sanskrit    Texts,    Part   I.,    p.   149    (pp.  '277,  278,    in    the 
2nd  ed.). 
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and  other  kings,  who,  with  perishable  frames,  have 
possessed  this  ever-during  world,  and  who,  blinded 
with  deceptive  notions  of  individual  occupation,  have 
indulged  the  feeling  that  suggests  "This  earth  is  mine 
—it  is  my  son's— it  belongs  to  my  dynasty, "  have,  all, 
passed  away.  So,  many  who  reigned  before  them, 
many  who  succeeded  them,  and  many  who  are  yet  to 
come,  have  ceased,  or  will  cease,  to  be.  Earth  laughs, 
as  if  smiling  with  autumnal  flowers,  to  behold  her 
kings  unable  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  themselves.* 
1  will  repeat  to  you,  Maitreya,  the  stanzas  that  were 
chanted  by  Earth,  and  which  the  Muni  Asitaf  commu- 
nicated to  Janaka,  whose  banner  was  virtue:  "How 
great  is  the  folly  of  princes,  who  are  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  reason,  to  cherish  the  confidence  of  am- 
bition, when  they  themselves  are  but  foam  upon  the 
wave!  Before  they  have  subdued  themselves,  they 
seek  to  reduce  their  ministers,  their  servants,  their 
subjects,  under  their  authority;  they  then  endeavour 
to  overcome  their  foes.t  'Thus',  say  they,  'will  we 
conquer  the  ocean-circled  earth',  and,  intent  upon 
their  project,  behold  not  death,  which  is  not  far  off. 
But  what  mighty  matter  is  the  subjugation  of  the  sea- 
girt earth  to  one  who  can  subdue  himself?    Emanci- 

g^iTCrt:  ^Tf^  WWt^  ^«>:TTT  II 

Read  "harassed  with  the  enterprise  of  self-conquest". 

t  It  is  not  clear  who  he  was.  The  best  known  Asita  was  son  of  Bha- 
rata:  Rdmdyana,  Bdla-kdiicla,  LXX.,  27;  Ayodhyd-kdnda,  CX.,  15;  &c. 
See  Vol.  111.,  p.  297,  note  X. 

"They  wi^h,  after  subduing  themselves,  to  reduce,"  &c. 
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pation  from  existence  is  the  fruit  of  self-control.  It  is 
through  infatuation*  that  kings  desire  to  possess  me, 
whom  their  predecessors  have  been  forced  to  leave^ 
whom  their  fathers  have  not  retained.  Beguiled  by 
the  selfish  love  of  sway,  fathers  contend  with  sons, 
and  brothers  with  brothers,  for  my  possession. f 
Foolishness  has  been  the  character  of  every  king  who 
has  boasted  'AH  this  earth  is  mine — everything  is 
mine  —it  will  be  in  my  house  for  ever';  for  he  is  dead. 
How  is  it  possible  that  such  vain  desires  should  sur- 
vive in  the  hearts  of  his  descendants,  who  have  seen 
their  progenitor,  absorbed  by  the  thirst  of  dominion, 
compelled  to  relinquish  me,  whom  he  called  his  own, 
and  tread  the  path  of  dissolution  ?+  When  I  hear  a 
king  sending  word  to  another,  by  his  ambassador, 
'This  earth  is  mine;  immediately  resign  (your  pre- 
tensions to)  it,'  I  am  moved  to  violent  laughtei-,  (at 
first);  but  it  soon  subsides,  in  pity  for  the  infatuated 
fool." 

These  were  the  verses,  Maitreya,  which  Earth  re- 
cited, and  by  listening  to  which,  ambition  §  fades  away, 
like  snow  before  the  sun.  I  have  now  related  to  you 
the  whole  (account  of  the)  descendants  of  the  Manu, 
amongst  whom  have    flourished  kings  endowed  with 


*    Vimticlhatwa. 

:   f  f  T  H^^Tf?Tt^cT»l^ 

f ^T^  w^^^  ^"frfcT  ii 

§  Mainatwa. 
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a  portion*  of  Vishnu,  engaged  in  the  preservation  of 
the  earth.  Whoever  shall  listen  (reverently  and)  wnth 
faith,  to  this  narrative,  proceeding  from  the  posterity 
of  Manu,  shall  be  purified  entirely  from  all  his  sins, 
and,  with  the  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties,  shall 
live  in  unequalled  affluence,  plenty,  and  prosperity. 
He  who  has  heard  of  the  races  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
of  Ikshwaku,  Jahnu,  Mandhatri,f  Sagara,  and  Raghu, 
who  have,  all,  perished  ;t  of  Yayati,  Nahusha,  and  their 
posterity,  who  are  no  more;  of  kings  of  great  might, 
resistless  valour,  and  unbounded  wealth,  who  have 
been  overcome  by  still  more  powerful  time,  and  are, 
now,  only  a  tale;  he  will  learn  wisdom,  and  forbear  to 
call  either  children,  or  wife,  or  house,  or  lands,  or 
wealth,  his  own.  The  arduous  penances  that  have  been 
performed  by  heroic  men  obstructing  fate  for  count- 
less years,  religious  rites  and  sacrifices  of  great  effi- 
cacy and  virtue,  have  been  made,  by  time,  the  subject 
only  of  narration.  §  The  valiant  Prithu  traversed  the 
universe,  everywhere  triumphant  over  his  foes;  yet  he 
was  blown  away,  like  the  light  down  of  the  Simal|| 

*  The  origrinal  has  athSdihSn,  "a  portion  of  a  portion." 
t  Corrected,  here  and  below,  from  "Mandhatri ". 

I  Read  "Sag^ara,  Avikshita,  and  the  Raghiis".  The  Translator  was  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  he  found  anything  answering  to  "who  have,  all 
perished".     The  original  runs: 

Avikshita,  or  the  son  of  Avikshit,  was  Marutta.  See  Vol,  III.,  p.  243, 
and  p.  244,  note  §. 

II  Sdlmall,  ill  the  urigiaal.     Stmal  is  the   Hindi  fitr  it. 
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tree,  before  the  blast  of  time.  He  M^ho  was  Kartavirya 
subdued  iiuiumerable  enemies,  and  conquered  the 
seven  zones  of  the  earth ;  but  now  he  is  only  the  topic 
of  a  theme,  a  subject  for  affirmation  and  contradiction.^ 
Fie  upon  the  empire  of  the  sons  of  Raghu,  who  tri- 
umphed over  Dasanana,*  and  extended  their  sway  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth!  For  was  it  not  consumed,  in 
an  instant,  by  the  frown  of  the  destroyer  ?f  Mandha- 
tri,  the  emperor  of  the  universe,  is  embodied  only  in 
a  legend;  and  what  pious  man  who  hears  it  will  ever 
be  so  unwise  as  to  cherish  the  desire  of  possession  I 
in  his  soul  V  Bhagiratha,  Sagara,  Kakutstha,  Dasanana, 
Rama,  §  Lakshmaha,  Yudhishthira,  and  otliers  have 
been.  Is  it  so?  Have  they  ever  really  existed?  Where 
are  they  now?    We  know  not.  i,    The  powerful  kings 

'  To  be  the  cause  of  Sankalpa,  'conviction,'  'belief,'  and 
Vikalpa,  'doubt,'  'disbelief.'  The  Bhagavata  indulges  in  a  sim- 
ilar strain,  and,  often,  in  the  same  words.  The  whole  recalls 
the  words  ot  the  Roman  satirist: 

I,  demens,  et  sa-vas  curre  per  Alpes, 
Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fias.^ 

*  Here,  again,  —  see  the  preceding  page,  note  I,  —  the  Translator  has 
strangely  misapprehended  the  original,  which  speaks  of  the  empire  "of 
Dasanana,    Avikshita,  and  Raghava": 

All  my  MSS.  have  this  reading,  yielding  Avikshita,  though  Avikshita 
would  equally  well  suit  the  metre, 

t  The  original  has  Antaka,  who  is  one  with  Yama.  See  Vol.  I., 
p.  188,  note   1;  and   Vol.  II.,  p.   112,  note. 

I  "Desire  of  possession"  is  to  render  mamatwa. 

§  The  Sanskrit  has  Raghava. 

II  ^sr  T  t^nziT  li  g  ^  T  f%?i:  i 

^  Juvenal.,  X.,   166,   167. 
IV,  16 
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who  now  are,  or  who  will  be,  as  I  have  related  them 
to  yon,  or  any  others  who  are  unspecihed,^'  are,  all, 
subject  to  the  same  fate;f  (and  the  present  and  the 
future  will  perish  and  be  forgotten,  like  their  prede- 
cessoi's).  t  Aware  of  this  truth,  a  wise  man  will  never 
be  influenced  by  the  principle  of  individual  appropria- 
tion: and,  regarding  them  as  only  transient  and  tem- 
poral possessions,  he  will  not  consider  children  and 
posterity,  lands  and  property,  or  whatever  else  is  per- 
sonal, to  be  his  own.  § 


*   AhidheydK. 

\   There  is  nothing,   in  the  Sansiiiit,    answering  to   the   words  which  I 
have  here   marljed  off  with  parentheses. 

%^T^^  %  rl  ir"rtTm^^  II 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  death  of  Kamsa  announced.  Earth,  oppressed  by  the  Daityas, 
applies  to  the  gods.  They  accompany  her  to  Vishnu,  who 
promises  to  give  her  relief.  Kan'isa  imprisons  Vasudeva  and 
Devaki.     Vishnu's  instructions  to  Yoganidra. 

iVlAITREYA.^— Yon  have  related  to  me  a  full  account 
of  all  the  different   dynasties   of  kings,   and   of  their 

'  The  whole  of  this  Book  is  dedicated  to  the  biography  of 
Krishna.  Many  of  the  Purarias  omit  this  subject  altogether,  or 
only  allude  to  it  occasionally.  In  others,  it  is  equally  prominent. 
The  Brahma  Purana  gives  the  story  exactly  in  the  same  words 
as  our  text.  Which  has  the  best  right  to  them  may  be  ques- 
tioned; but,  as  it  is  usually  met  with,  the  Brahma  Purana  is  a 
very  heterogeneous  compilation.  The  Hari  Variisa  has  a  narra- 
tive more  detailed  than  that  of  the  text,  with  additions  and  em- 
bellishments of  its  own.  The  Brahma  Vaivarta,  throughout, 
celebrates  the  acts  of  Krishna;  and  one  portion  of  it,  the  Krishna 
Janma  Kharida,  especially  describes  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
The  incidents  are  the  same,  in  general,  as  those  in  Ae  text ;  but 
they  are  lost  amidst  interminable  descriptions  of  Kfishria''s  sports 
with  the  Gopis,  and  with  his  mistress  Radha, — a  person  not  noticed 
elsewhere:  the  whole  is  in  a  style  indicative  of  a  modern  origin. 
The  Agni  Purana  and  Padma  Purana  (Uttara  Karida)  have  ac- 
counts of  Krishna;  but  they  are  mere  summaries,  compiled,  evi- 
dently, from  other  works.  The  principal  authority  for  the  ad- 
ventures of  Krishna  is  the  Bhagavata,   the  tenth  Book   of  which 
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successive  transactions.  I  wish,  now,  to  hear  a  more 
particular  description,  holy  Rishi,*  of  the  portion  of 
Vishnu^  that  came  down  upon  earth,  and  was  born  in 

is  exclusively  devoted  to  him.  It  is  this  work  which  has.  no 
doubt,  mainly  extended  the  worship  of  Krishna;  as  its  popularity 
is  evinced  by  its  having  been  translated  into  all  the  spoken 
languages  of  India  professing  to  have  a  literature.  The  Preni- 
sagar,  its  Hindi  version,  is  well  known ;  but  there  are,  also,  trans- 
lations in  Marathi,  Telugu,  Tamil,  &c.  It  does  not  seem  likely, 
however,  that  the  Vishnu  Puraria  has  copied  the  Bhagavata;  for, 
although  its  greater  conciseness  may,  sometimes,  look  like  abridg- 
ment, yet  the  descriptions  are,  generally,  of  a  more  simple  and 
antiquated  character.  Here,  as  usual,  the  Mahabharata  is,  no 
doubt,  the  earliest  extant  authority:  but  it  is  not  the  earliest; 
for,  whilst  it  omits  to  narrate  most  of  his  personal  adventures 
unconnected  with  his  alliance  with  the  Paridavas,  it  often  alludes 
to  them,  and  names,  repeatedly,  his  capital,  his  wives,  and  his 
progeny.  It  also  devotes  a  section,  the  Mausala  Parvan,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Yadavas.  The  story  of  Krishna,  the  prince 
and  hero,  must  have  been  complete,  when  the  Mahabharata  was 
compiled.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Krishna,  the  boy,  and  his 
adventures  at  Vrindavana,  were  not  subsequent  inventions.  There 
are  no  allusions  to  them,  in  the  poem,  of  an  unsuspicious  nature. 
The  only  ones  that  I  have  met  with  are  contained  in  a  speech 
by  Sisupala,f — Sabha  Parvan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3G0, — in  which  he  re- 
viles Krishna ;  but  they  may  easily  have  been  interpolated.  There 
may  be  others  scattered  through  the  poem;  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served them. 

'  The  notices  of  Krishna's  origin  and  character,  in  various 
passages  of  the  Mahabharata,  are  by  no  means  consistent,  and 
indicate  different  dates,  at  least.  In  an  address  to  him  by  Ar- 
juna, — Vana  Parvan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  426, —  he  is  said  to  have  passed 
thousands   of  years   in   various   holy  places,   engaged   in  arduous 


*    Brahmarshi.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  68,  note  1. 

t  On  the  passage   referred   to,    see  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,   Part  IV., 
pp.  170,  et  seq.,  and  p.  248. 
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the  family  of  Yacki.  Tell  me,  also,  what  actions  he* 
performed  in  his  descent,  as  a  part  of  a  part  of  the 
Supreme,  upon  the  earth/ 

penances.  He  is  frequently  identified  with  the  Rishi  Navayaria; 
or  he  and  Arjuna  are  said  to  be  Narayana  and  Nara:f 

In  the  Ditna-dhamia,  he  is  represented  as  a  worshipper  of  Siva, 
and  propitiating  him  and  his  wife  Uma,  and  receiving,  as  boons, 
from  them,  wives  and  children.  §  As  a  warrior  and  prince,  he  is 
always  on  the  scene ;  but  he  is,  repeatedly,  called  an  Ariisa  (or 
portion)  of  Vishnu;  whilst,  in  a  great  number  of  places,  he  is 
identified  with  Vishnu  or  Narayana,  and  is,  consequently,  'all 
things.'  This  latter  is  his  character,  of  course,  amongst  the 
Vaishiiavas,  agreeably  to  the  text  of  the  Bhagavata:  Ifiajl^  '^^- 
'^'\i■'^'^,  "Krishna  is  the  lord  (Vishnu)  himself." 

'  This  is  a  still  further  diminution  of  Krishna's  dignity:  he  is 
nor  even  a  part,  but  -a  part  of  a  part,'  Amsariisavatara  ('^TlTt- 
'31'T^ffTT)-  ^"^  \\\\'i.  the  commentator  maintains,  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  of  his  form  or  condition  as  man,  not  of  his  power; 
as  it  suffered  no  diminution,  either  in  its  primary  or  secondary 
state, — -as  light,  by  suffusion,  suffers  no  decrease;  and  a  verse  of 
the  Veda  is  cited  to  this  effect:  "Though  that  which  is  full  be 
taken  from  what  is  full,   yet  the  remainder  is  undiminished:" 

"Krishna  is,   nevertheless,   the  very   supreme  Brahma;    though  it 
be  a  mystery  how  the  Supreme  should  assume  the  form  of  a  man:" 
t?t  W^  ^TTWf?f  TTT  ^t  ^t  WW  I 

*  In  the  original,  ^3I'^'n^''^^TlTt  >  'the  divine  Purushottama. ' 
t  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  Ill,  note  1;  and  Vol.  III.,  p.  68,  note  1;    also,   Origi- 
nal Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  IV.,  pp.  192—206, 

I  Mahdhhdrata,  Sdnti-parvan,  si.   13165. 

§  See   Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  IV.,  pp.   103,  et  seq. 

II  The  first  verse  of  the  quotation,  as  given  by  the  commentator,  runs: 

This  passage  is  from  the  Satapatha-brdhmana,  XIV.,  VIII.,   1. 
■f  Thus  cited  by  the  commentator. 
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Parasara.— 1  will  relate  to  you,  Maitreya,  the  ac- 
count which  you  have  requested;  — the  birth  of  a  part 
of  a  part  of  Vishnu,  and  the  benefits  which  his  actions 
conferred  upon  the  world.* 

Vasudeva  formerly  married  the  daughter  of  Devaka, 
the  illustrious  Devaki,f  a  maiden  of  celestial  beauty,  t 
After  their  nuptials,  Kan'isa,  the  increaser  of  the  race 
of  Bhoja,  drove  their  car,  as  their  charioteer.  As  they 
were  going  along,  a  voice  in  the  sky,  sounding  aloud, 
and  deep  as  thunder,  addressed  Kaiiisa,  and  said:  "Fool 
that  you  are,  the  eighth  child  of  the  damsel  whom  you 
are  driving  in  the  car  shall  take  away  your  life."^§ 
On  hearing  this,  Kamsa  drew  his  sword,  and  was  about 
to  put  Devaki  to  death;  but  Vasudeva  interposed,  say- 
ing: "Kill  not  Devaki,  great  warrior.    Spare  her  life; 


So  the  Bhagavata,  il  in  one  passage,  predicts  that  the  Para-pu- 
rusha  (Purushottama,  or  Vishnu,)  will  be  born,  visibly,  in  the 
dwelling  of  Vasudeva: 

^fW^  TTfTR^^  ^^'^•!^  ^f^^:  II 

'  The  Bhagavata  tells  the  circumstance  as  in  the  text.  The 
Hari  Vaiiisa  makes  Narada  apprise  Kan'isa  of  his  danger.  Na- 
rada's  interposition  is  not  mentioned  until  afterwards,  by  our 
authority.    Devaki  is  the  cousin  of  Kanisa.     Vide  supra,  p.  98. 


For  the  original  and  an  improved  translation  ol  the  present  Chapter, 
from  its  beginning  to  this  point,  see  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  IV., 
p.  217.  A  considerable  extract  from  the  commentary,  with  an  English 
version,  will,  also,  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

•j-   Vide  supra,   p.  98.  *    Devatopamd. 

^^T^^TSifr  ^:  TnxuT'nT^fT^ffT  ii 

!j  X.,  I.,  23.     1  have  completed  the  stanza. 
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and  I  will  deliver  to  you  every  child  that  she  may  bring 
forth."  Appeased  by  which  promise,  and  relying  on 
the  character  of  Vasudeva,  Kamsa  desisted  from  the 
attempt. 

At  that  time,  Earth,  overburthened  by  her  load,  re- 
paired to  Mount  Meru,  to  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  and, 
addressing  the  divinities,  with  Brahma  at  their  head, 
related,  in  piteous  accents,  all  her  distress.  "Agni," 
said  Earth,  "is  the  progenitor  of  gold;  Surya,  of  rays 
of  light. ^  The  parent  and  guide*  of  me,  and  of  all 
spheres,  is  the  supreme  f  Narayana,  who  is  Brahma, 
the  lord  of  the  lord  of  patriarchs;  the  eldest  of  the 
eldest-born;  one  with  minutes  and  hours ;+  one  with 
time;  having  form,  though  indiscrete.  This  assem- 
blage of  yourselves,  0  gods,  is  but  a  part  of  him. 
The  Suns, §  the  Winds,  the  Saints,!!  the  Rudras,  the 
Vasus,  the  Aswins,  Fire,  If  the  patriarch-creators  of 
the  universe,  of  whom  Atri  is  the  first,  all  are  but 
forms  of  the  mighty  and  inscrutable**  Vishnu.    The 

'  Agni,  or  fire,  refines  gold,  burns  away  the  dross,  according 
to  the  commentator.  The  sun  is  the  lord  of  the  rays  of  light, 
or,  as  the  cause  of  rain  and  vegetation,  the  lord  of  cattle.  The 
phrase  is :  ^^  ^:  1?^  ^^  I 


•  "Parent  and  guide"  is  to  render  guru.     Vandya  is  a  variant, 
t  Guru. 

§  Corrected  from  "sun";  the  original  exhibiting  the  plural.  For  a 
similar  passage,  in  which  the  Suns  are  spoken  of,  vide  infra,  p.  268. 

il  ^rrf^'3IT  T^fTI  ^rrWTt ,  "the  Adltyas,  the  Maruts,  and  the  Sadhyas." 
See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  27,  79,  22. 

^  Vahnayafi;  i.  e.,  the  Agnis,  or  'Fires'.  There  are  forty-nine  of 
them.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  156,  note  1.     Also  compare  note  §  to  p.  258,  infra. 

'*   "Mighty  and  inscrutable"  is  intended  to  represent  aprameya. 
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Yakshas,  Rakshasas,  Daityas,  spirits  of  evil,*  ser- 
pents, and  children  of  Dann,  the  singers  and  nymphs 
of  heaven,  are  forms  of  the  great  spirit,  Vishnu. 
The  heavens,  painted  with  planets,  constellations, f 
and  stars;  fire,  watei",  wind,  and  myself,  and  every 
perceptible  thing;  the  whole  universe  itself,  con- 
sists of  Vishnu.  The  multifarious  forms  of  that  mani- 
fold being  encoimter  and  succeed  one  another,  night 
and  day,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  I  At  this  present 
season,  many  demons,  of  whom  Kalanemi  is  the  chief, 
have  overrun,  and  continually  harass,  the  region  of 
mortals.  The  great  Asura  Kalanemi,  ^  that  was  killed 
by  the  powerful  Vishnu,  has  revived  in  Kamsa,  the  son 
of  Ugi-asena;  and  many  other  mighty  demons,  more 
than  I  can  enumerate,—as  Arishta,  §  Dhenuka,  Kesin, 
Pralamba,  Naraka,  Sunda,1I  and  the  fierce  Bana,** 
the  son  of  Bali,"— are  born  in  the  palaces  of  kings. 
Countless  hosts  ff  of  proud  and  powerful  spirits,  chiefs 

'  According  to  the  Vayu,  Kalanemi,  or  Kayavadha,  was  a  son 
of  Virochana,  the  grandson  of  Hirai'iyakasipu.n  His  death  is 
described  in  the  Hari  Vamsa.  §§ 

^  These  appear  subsequently  in  the  narration,  and  are  de- 
stroyed by  Krishna,  li  II 


PUdcha.     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  74,  notes  "2  and  3.  f  Riksha. 

§  See  Vol.  II.,    p.  70,  note  §.  ij   See  Vol.  II.,  p.  71. 

^  See  Vol.  II.,    p.  69,  note  1.  **  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  69. 

ff  Akshauhini. 

XX  See  Vol.  II.,    pp    ?,0  aiul  69. 

§§   Chapter  XLIX. 

HM  As  we  shall  .see,    two  of  theiu,    Dhenuka   and  Pralamba,    were  slain 
by  Balarama, 
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of  the  demon-race,  assuming  celestial  forms,  now  walk 
the  earth;  and,  unable  to  support  myself  beneath  the 
incumbent  load,  I  come  to  you  for  succour.  Illustrious 
deities,  do  you  so  act,  that  I  may  be  relieved  from  my 
burthen;  lest,  helpless,  I  sink  into  the  nethermost 
abyss. 

When  the  gods  had  heard  these  complaints  of  Earth, 
Brahma,  at  their  request,  explained  to  them  how  her 
burthen  might  be  lightened.  "Celestials,"  said  Brahma, 
"all  that  Earth  has  said  is,  undoubtedly,  true.  I,  Maha- 
deva,f  and  you  all,  are  but  Narayana:  but  the  imper- 
sonations of  his  power  are  for  ever  mutually  fluctua- 
ting; and  excess  or  diminution  is  indicated  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  strong  and  the  depression  of  the 
weak.t  Come,  therefore;  let  us  repaii-  to  the  northern 
coast  of  the  milky  sea,  and,  having  glorified  Hari,  report 
to  him  what  we  have  heard.  He,  who  is  the  spirit  of 
all,  and  of  whom  the  universe  consists,  constantly,  for 
the  sake  of  Earth,  descends,  in  a  small  portion  of  his 
essence,  to  establish  righteousness  below"  Accord- 
ingly, Brahma,  §  attended  by  the  gods,  went  to  the 
milky  sea,  and  there,  wath  minds  intent  upon  him, 
praised  him  whose  emblem  is  Garuda. 

"0  thou,"  said  Brahma,  "who  art  distinct  from 
holy    writ;^    whose    double    nature    is    twofold    wis- 

'    Anamnaya   ('^*fT'^7"'5")  5    not    the    immediate    object    of    the 


*    Rasdtala.     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  209,   uote  1,  and  p.  211,  note  1, 

t  Called,  in  the  original,  Bhava.     See   Vol.  I.,   p.  IIG. 

:  f^^cT-€f^  ^T^^  r[T¥T^^  T7T:^tC*1  I 

I  Substituted,  by  the  Translator,  for  Pitamaha. 
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dom,*  superior  and  inferior,  and  who  art  the  essen- 
tial end  of  both;  who,  ahke  devoid  and  possessed 
of  form,  art  the  twofold  Brahma;^  smallest  of  the 
least,  and  largest  of  the  large;  all,  and  knowing  all 
things;  that  spirit  which  is  language;  that  spirit 
which  is  supreme;  that  which  is  Brahma,  and  of 
which  Brahma  is  compcjsed!  Thou  art  the  Rig-,  the 
Yajur-,  the  Sama-,  and  the  Atharva-Vedas.*  Thou  art 
accentuation,  f  ritual,  signification,  +  metre,  and  astro- 
nomy; history,  tradition,  §  grammar,  theology,  logic,  If 
and  law:**  thou  who  art  inscrutable.  Thou  art  the  doc- 
trine  that  investigates  the  distinctions  between  soul, 

Vedas, ft  which  is  devotion,  not  abstraction:  ritual  or  worship, 
not  knowledge. 

'  The  two  kinds  of  knowledge  (^  f^%)  are  termed  Para 
(H '<_!'),  'supreme,'  and  Apara  ("sJHI'l^l),  'other'  or  'subordinate'. 
The  first  is  knowledge  of  Param  Brahma,  of  spirit  abstractedly 
considered,  perfect  knowledge  derived  from  abstraction;  the 
second  is  knowledge  of  Sabda-Brahma,  of  spirit  as  described  and 
taught  in  the  Vedas  or  their  supplementary  branches.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  Supreme  with  both  descriptions  of  holy  knowledge 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  address. 

^   Param  Brahma  and  Sabda-Brahma.     See  the  preceding  note. 


t  TJ^  H^ffr  ^  ^fTT^rTTf^  31^  II 

^^ww  tr<:  %^  WW  ww*!^^  ^^  II 

t  Siksha.  I   Nirukta.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  67. 

§  Piirdna. 

Mimdihsd. 
^  Nydyika  or  nydyaka. 

**  Here  the  original  addresses  Adhokshaja.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  28,  note  f. 
tt  This  is  the  commentator's  definition. 
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and  life,*  and  body,f  and  matter  endowed  with  qual- 
ities :  ^  and  that  doctrine  is  nothing  else  but  thy  nature 
inherent  in  and  presiding  over  it/^'t  Thou  art  imper- 
ceptible, indescribable,  inconceivable:  without  name, 
or  colour,  or  hands,  or  feet;  pure,  eternal,  and  infinite.  § 
Thou  hearest  without  ears,  and  seest  without  eyes. 
Thou  art  one  and  multiform.  Thou  movest  without 
feet;  thou  seizest  without  hands.  Thou  knowest  all, 
but  art  not  by  all  to  be  known,  ^i     He  who  beholds 


'  The  doctrine  alluded  to  may  be  either  intended  generally; 
or,  in  the  several  instances,  —  the  discussion  of  the  spiritual  soul 
and  living  soul,  of  body  subtile  and  sensible,  and  of  matter  en- 
dowed with  qualities, ^ — reference  may  be  purposed  to  the  Vedanta, 
Yoga,  and  Stinkhya  systems. 

*  That  is,  as  the  Sabda-Brahma,  the  Supreme  is  identical 
with  philosophical  doctrines,  being  the  object,  the  instigator,  and 
the  result. 

^   This  is  taken   from   the  Vedas,  If  the  original   of  which   is 


*  The  jivdtman  and  the  paramdtman,  or  individuated  spirit  antl  tbe 
supreme  spirit,  according  to  the  commentator.  The  former,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  latter,  —  pure  spirit,  Brahma,  —  is  a  synthesis  of  spirit 
and  cognitive  internal  organ,  which  organ  Brahma  does  not  possess. 
See  my  translation  of  A  Rational  Refutation  of  the  Hindu  Fkilosophical 
Syatems,  Preface,  p.  ix.,  note  +,  et  aliter. 

t  Body,  says  the  commentator,  in  its  gross  aspect  and  in  its  tenuous. 

^  ^fm  ¥^  T  ^  T^m:  II 

%  The  passage  is  from  the  ISwttditvatara-Ujjamshad, — III.,  XIX. 
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thee  as  the  most  subtile  of  atoms,  not  substantially 
existent,  puts  an  end  to  ignorance;  and  final  emancipa- 
tion is  the  reward  of  that  wise  man  whose  understand- 
ing cherishes  nothing  other  than  thee  in  the  form  of 
supreme  delight.^'"  Thou  art  the  common  centre  of 
all,-  the  protector  of  the  world;  and  all  beings  exist  in 
thee.  All  that  has  been,  or  will  be,  thou  art.  Thou  art 
the  atom  of  atoms;  thou  art  spirit;  thou  only  art  distinct 
from  primeval  nature,  ^f    Thou,  as  the  lord  of  fire  +  in 

quoted  and  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones :  see  his  Works, 
Vol.  Xlll.,  p.  368.  The  passage  is  thus  cited  by  the  commentator 
on  our  text: 

^  %ffT  '%^  ^  ^  rf^  ^T 

fT^T^T^  5^^  ^^^»i:  II 

"Without  hand,  or  foot,  he  runs,  he  grasps;  without  eyes,  he  sees; 
and,  without  ears,  he  hears.  He  knoweth  all  that  may  be  known ; 
and  no  one  knoweth  him.     Him  they  call  the  first  great  spirit." 

'  Vareiiya  rupa:  explained  by  Paramananda  miirti,  "he  whose 
form  (or  impersonation)  is  supreme  felicity. " 

-  Literally,  '  navel  of  all ' ,  ^  f^^g^fH^  I  The  passage  is 
also  read  c^  f^'^?TTf?o  "Thou  art  all  and  the  first;"  the  cause 
or  creator. 

^  Or  the  passage  is  understood,  "Thou  art  one  subsequently 
to  Frakriti:"  ?^cR:  1T1»^:  tfTWHt  l§    That  is,  thou  art  Brahma, 


^X*i^*^mr^Tf\:  xr:t(Jr:  II 

t  The  ordinary   reading  is   ^^:  X?"^rr:  Ml,*?llf|;  I 
+  Literally,  'the  divine  Fire',  ^TT^T^fTTlT:  |    ButMa  is  fire,  especi- 
ally in  its  divine  aspect,  as  Agni. 
§  This  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS. 
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four  manifestations/  givest  light  and  fertility  to  Earth. 
Thou  art  the  eye  of  all,*  and  wearer  of  many  shapes, 
and  unobstructedly  traversest  the  three  regions  of  the 
universe,  f  As  fire,  though  one,  is  variously  kindled, 
and,  though  unchangeable  in  its  essence,  is  modified 
in  many  ways,  so  thou,  lord,  who  art  one  omnipresent 
form,  takest  upon  thee  all  modifications  that  exist,  t 
Thou  art  one  supreme;  thou  art  that  supreme  and  eter- 
nal state  which  the  wise  behold  with  the  eye  of  know- 
ledge. There  is  nothing  else  but  thou,  0  lord:  nothing 
else  has  been,  or  will  be.  Thou  art  both  discrete  and 
indiscrete,  universal  and  individual,  §  omniscient,  all- 


the  active  will    of  the  Supreme,   creating   tonus   from    rudimental 
matter. 

'  As  the  three  tires  |i  enjoined  by  the  Vedas,  and  the  fire 
(metaphorically)  of  devotion ;  or,  lightning,  tire  generated  artifi- 
cially, solar  heat,  and  the  fire  of  digestion  (or  animal  fire):  or, 
Vishnu,  in  that  character,  bestows  vigour,  H  beauty,  power,  and 
wealth. 


*  To  the  letter,  'the  eye  everywhere'  or  'in  all  respects',  f^'^'TT'^'W'  I 
The  Translator  renders  the  explanation  of  the  commentator. 

It  is  said,  thus,  that  he  planted  his  step  in  three  phices.     The  reference 
the  scholiast  says,  is  to  the  three  steps  of  Vishnu.     See  Vol,  III.,  p.  18, 
text  and  note  +. 

<^M  1  <1<J  a|^T'!?l^^^(f^^  II 

1   tiiid  no  variant  of  the  first  line  that  regularizes  the  prosody, 

§   ^TrfS^rfH^^^T^  5  "collective  and  distributive." 
il   The  three  principal    fives,   out  of  an  aggregate  of  five,   are   here  in- 
tended.    See  Vol.  III.,  p.  175,  note  §;  and  p.  11,  note  1,  supra. 
^    Varchas. 
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seeing,  omnipotent,  possessed  of  (all)  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  power.  Thou  art  liable  neither  to  dimi- 
nution nor  increase;  thou  art  independent,  and  without 
beginning;  thou  art  the  subjugator  (of  all).  Thou  art 
unaifected  by  weariness,  sloth,  fear,  anger,  or  desire. 
Thou  art  free  from  soil,*  supreme,  merciful,'  uniforuj,f 
undecaying,  t  lord  overall,  the  stay  of  all,  the  fountain 
of  light,  imperishable.  To  thee,  uninvested  by  material 
envelopes,^  unexposed  to  sensible  imaginings, §  aggre- 
gate of  elemental  substance,^  spirit  supreme, |i  be  ado- 
ration !  Thou  assumest  a  shape,  O  pervader  of  the  uni- 
verse, not  as  the  consequence  of  virtue  oi-  vice,  nor 
from  any  mixture  of  the  two,  but  for  the  sole  object 
of  maintaining  piety  (in  the  world)."* 


'    Pri'ta.    One  copy  has  Santa,  'calm,'  '  undisturbed. '  IT 

■^  Beyond  the  separate  layers  or  envelopes  of  elementary  sub- 
stances (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  40);  or,  according  to  the  Vodanta  notions, 
uninvested  by  those  grosser  sheaths  or  coverings,  derived  from 
food  and  the  like,  by  which  subtile  body  is  enclosed. 

^  Mahavibhiiti  samsthana  (^T^f^VfTf^^TT)-  Vibhuti  is  ex- 
plained by  Prapancha,  —  sensible,  material,  or  elementary  sub- 
stance, constituting  body. 

*  The  passage  is  somewhat  obscurely  expressed,  and  is  dif- 
ferently interpreted.    It  is: 

Tr^TTWT<^rrTW71[T  ^ttwt^ttwtw  ^  I 

"Not   from  no   cause,   nor  from   cause,   nor  from  cause   and   no 


*   Niravadya. 

+  Niramsht'ha.     And  several  MSS.   have  niradhishta. 

\   Akshara-fcraiiia,  'of  unfailing  might.' 

jl  Puruahottama, 
%  I  fiud  the  variant  prdpta. 
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The  unborn,  universal*  Hari,  having  heard,  with 
his  mental  ear,f  these  eulogiums,  was  pleased,  and  thus 
spake  to  Brahma:  "Tell  me,  Brahma,  what  you  and  the 
gods  desire.  Speak  boldly,  certain  of  success." t 
Brahma,  beholding  the  divine,  universal  §  form  of  Hari, 
quickly  prostrated  himself,  and  again  renewed  his  prais- 
es:!' "Glory  to  thee,  the  thousand-formed,  the  thou- 
sand-armed, the  many-visaged,  many-footed;  to  thee, 
the  illimitable  author  of  creation,  preservation,  and 
destruction ;  most  subtile  of  the  subtile,  most  vast  of 
the  great;!  to  thee,  who  art  nature,  intellect,  and  con- 
sciousness; and  who  art  other  spirit  even  than  the  spir- 

cause."  The  term  'no  cause'  may,  the  commentator  says,  desig- 
nate Hxed  prescribed  duties,  the  Nitya-karman;  'cause'  may 
signify  occasional  sacrifices,  the  Kamya-karman :  neither  of  these 
can  form  any  necessity  for  Vishnu's  descent,  as  they  might  of  a 
mere  mortal's  being  born  on  the  earth.  Or,  Karaiia  is  explained 
to  mean  'obtaining  pleasure',  from  Ka  ('^)  and  Araiia  (^T^TST), 
'obtaining;'  obtaining  happiness,  or  the  cause  of  it,  piety,  virtue 
(\W);  and,  with  the  negative,  Akararia  ("^eRT'^Tlf).  the  reverse, 
pain,  the  consequence  of  wickedness  (iSI^ilJT).  The  purport  is 
clear  enough:  it  is  merely  meant  to  state,  that  Vishnu  is  not 
subject  to  the  necessity  which   is  the  cause  of  human  birth. 


f  Literally,  'with  his  mind,'  manasd. 

§    Viiwarupa. 

This    means,   that   Brahma   resumed   his    panegyric,    "the    gods    being 
prostrated  in  awe."     There  are  no  variants  in   my  MSS. 

1  f^Tf7TfWTf?r|ff5I?TTW- 
IV.  17 


t 
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itual  root  of  those  principles!^  Do  thou  show  favour 
upon  us.  Behold,  lord,  this  earth—  oppressed  by  mighty 
Asuras,  and  shaken  to  her  mountain-basements,*  — 
comes  to  thee,  who  art  her  invincible  defender,  to  be 
relieved  from  her  burthen.  Behold  me,  Indra,  f  the 
Aswins,+  Varuha,  and  Yama,  the  Rudras,  the  Vasus, 
the  Suns,  the  Winds,  Fire,  §  and  all  other  celestials,  pre- 
pared to  execute  whatever  thou  shalt  will  that  we  shall 
do.  Do  thou,  in  whom  there  is  no  imperfection,  0 
sovereign  of  the  deities,  give  thy  orders  to  thy  servants. 
Lo!  we  are  ready." 

When  Brahma  had  ended,  the  supreme  lord  plucked 
off  two  hairs,  one  white  and  one  black,  and  said  to  the 
gods:  "These  my  hairs  shall  descend  upon  eai'th,  and 
shall  relieve  her  of  the  burthen  of  her  distress.  ■   Let  all 

'  The  term  Piadhana,  which  is  repeated  in  this  passage,  is 
explained,  in  the  secMjnd  place,  to  mean  Puiiis,    'soul'  or -spirif: 

''  The  same  account  of  tlie  o)igin  of  Krishna  is  given  in  ihe 
Mahabharata,  Adi  Farvan,  i  Vol.  I.,  p.  2(i6.  The  white  hair  is 
impersonated  as  Balanima;  the  black,  as  Krishna.  The  commen- 
tator on  our  text  maintains  that  this  is  not  to  be  literally  un- 
derstood: "Vishnu  did  not  intend  that  the  two  hairs  should  be- 
come incarnate ;  but  he  meant  to  signify,  that,  should  he  send 
them,   they  would  be  more  than  sufficient    to  destroy  Kamsa  and 


t  Designated,   in   the  original,   by   his   epithet    V/-itrn-ripu,  'the   foe   of 
Vritra.'     See   Vol.   II.,  p.  79,  note  I. 

I   The  Sanskrit  names  Nasatya  and   Dasra.      Tiie  two    are  often  called 
Nasatyas,  as  well  as  Aswins.     Vide  supra,  p.  103. 

§  Agni.     Read  'the  PMies'.      Vide  supra,  p.  249,  note  ^f. 

SI.  7306 — 7308.    The  passage  is  extracted,  translated,  and  commented 
ou,  in   Original  Hamkrit  Texts^  Fart  IV.,  pp.  220 — 222. 
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the  gods,  also,  in  their  own  portions,  go  down  to  earth, 
and  wage  war  with  the  haughty  Asiiras,  who  are  there 
incorporate,''  and  who  shall,  every  one  of  them,  be 
destroyed.  Doubt  not  of  this.  They  shall  perish  before 
the  (withering)  glance  of  mine  eyes.  This  my  (black) 
hair  shall  be  impersonated  in  the  eighth  conception  of 
the  wife  of  Vasudeva,  Devaki,— who  is  like  a  goddess,— 
and  shall  slay  Kamsa,  who  is  the  demon  Kalanemi." 
Thus  having  spoken,  Hai'i  disappeared;  and  the  gods, 
bowing  to  him,  though  invisible,  returned  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Motuit  Meru,  fi-om  whence  they  descended  upon 
earth,  f 

The  Muni  Narada  infoi-med  Kamsa  that  the  suppor- 
ter of  the  earth,  Vishnu.*  would  be  the  eighth  child 
of  Devaki ;  and,  his  wrath  being  excited  by  this  report, 
he  placed  both  Vasudeva  and  Devaki  in  confinement. 
Agreeably  to  his  promise,  the  former  delivered  to 
Kariisa  each  infant,  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  It  is  said 
that  these,  to  the  number  of  six,  were  the  children  of 
the  demon  Hiranyakasipu,  §  who  were  introduced  into 
the   womb   (of  Devaki),   at   the  command  of  Vishnu, 


his  demons.  Or,  the  birth  of  Rama  and  Krishna  was  a  double 
illusion,  typitied  by  the  two  hairs.''  This  seeais  to  lie  a  refine- 
ment upon  an  older  and  somewhat  undignified  account  of  the 
origin  of  Krishna  and  his  brother.  The  commentatoi-  on  the 
Mahabharata  argues  that  they  are  to  be  understood  merely  as 
the  media  by  which  Devaki  and  Rohini  conceived. 


•    Pi/rvotpanna,  "who  were  [iroduced  aforetime,"  is  what   I   find. 

+  For  the  original  ui'  this  paragraph,  the  native  comment  on  it,  and 
a  translation  of  hoth,  see  Oriyinal  Sanskrit  Texts,  Parr.  IV.,  pp.  218  and  220. 

I  The  Translator  often,  as  here,  puts  "Vishuu",  where  the  original  has 
Bhagavat.  §  See  Vol    II.,  p.  30. 

17* 
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(during  the  hours  of  Devaki's  repose),  by  (the  goddess) 
Yoganidra/  the  great  illusory  energy*  of  Vishnu,  by 
whom,  as  utter  ignorance,f  the  whole  world  is  beguiled. 
To  her  Vishnu  said:  "Go,  Nidra,  to  the  nether  regions, 
and,  by  my  command,  conduct,  successively,  six  (of 
their  princes),  to  be  conceived  of  Devaki,  When  these 
shall  have  been  put  to  death  by  Kamsa,  the  seventh 
conception  shall  be  formed  of  a  portion  of  Sesha,  who 
is  a  part  of  me;  and  this  you  shall  transfer,  before  the 
time  of  birth,  t  to  Rohini,  anothei'  wife  of  Vasudeva, 
who  resides  at  Gokula.§  The  report  shall  run,  that 
Devaki  miscarries,  through  the  anxiety  of  imprison- 
ment,'  and  dread  of  the  Raja  of  the  Bhojas.t  From 
being  extracted  from  his  mother's  womb,  the  child  shall 
be  known  by  the  name  of  Sankarshaha;  and  he  shall 
be  (valiant  and  strong,  and)  like  the  peak  of  the  white 
mountain**  (in  bulk  and  conjplexion).    I  will,  myself, 

'  Yoganidraff  ('^Tff^'^T)  is  the  sleep  of  devotion  or  abstract- 
ion, the  active  principle  of  illusion,  personified,  and  also  termed 
Mayii  and  Mahaniaya,  also  Avidyti  (or  ignorance).  In  the  Durga 
Mahatniya  of  the  Markandeya  Piirtiha,  she  appears  as  Devi  or 
Durga,  the  Sakti  or  bride  of  Siva,  but,  in  our  text,  as  Vaishiiavi, 
or  the  Sakti  of  Vishnu. 


*   Mahdmdyd,  "the  great  Ilhisiou." 
f  Avidyd. 

+  ^Wf^^'ti   which,   the  commentator   alleges,   means    "at  the   time 
of  birth". 

§  Compare  p.   Ill,  supra. 

II  "^^:j1"'7"^'^fTI ;   "from   confinement   in   prison,"    according   to   the 

commentator. 
^  The  original,  Bhojardja,  intends  Kaiiisa.      Vide  infra,  p.  271,  note  +, 
**  For  the  mountain-range  here  mentioned,  called  Swetadri,  see  Vol.  II., 

p.  102;  also,  ibid.,  pp.   114,   115,  and  25G. 
tt  See   Original  Sanskrit   Texts,  Part  IV.,  pp.  370,  371. 
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become  incarnate  in  the  (eighth)  conception  of  Devaki; 
and  you  shall  immediately  take  a  similar  character,  as 
the  embryo-olfspring  of  Yasoda.  In  the  night  of  the 
eighth  lunation  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  Nabhas,  * 
in  the  season  of  the  rains,  I  shall  be  born.  You  shall 
receive  birth  on  the  ninth.  Impelled  and  aided  by  my 
power,  Vasudeva  shall  bear  me  to  the  bed  of  Yasoda, 
and  you,  to  that  of  Devaki.  Kaiiisa  shall  take  you,  and 
hold  you  up,  to  dash  you  against  a  stone;  but  you  shall 
escape  (from  his  grasp^  into  the  sky,  where  the  hun- 
dred-eyed f  Indrat  shall  meet  and  do  homage  to  you, 
through  reverence  for  me,  and  shall  bow  before  you, 
and  acknowledge  you  as  his  sister.  Having  slain  Sum- 
bha,  Nisumbha, §  and  numerous  other  demons,*  you 
shall    sanctify   the   earth  in  many  places.^    Thou  art 


'  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  exploits  of  Durgii,  as  celebra- 
ted especially  in  the  Durga  Mahatniya;  and  it  must  be  posterior 
to  the  date  of  that  or  some  similar  composition.  The  passage 
may  be  an  interpolation;  as  the  Markarideya  Puraria,  in  general, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  more  recent  compilation  than  the 
Vishnu.  II 

-  This  refers  to  the  Pithasthanas,  H  fifty-one  places,  where, 
according  to  the  Tantras,  the  limbs  of  Sati  **  fell,  when  scattered 


♦  The  Sanskrit  has  •T^Tftl  ITWTIS^T^  "KrishnaVeighth  of  Nabhas," 
which  denotes  the  eighth  day  of  the  light  fortnight  of  Nabhas,  sacred 
to  Krishna.     Nabhas  is  the  same  mouth  as  Sravaiia, — July  and  August. 

t  Ordinarily,  Indra  is  said  to  have  a  thousand  eyes,  as  is  indicated 
by  his  epithet  sahasrdksha.  +   Sakra,  in  the  Sanskrit. 

§  Corrected  from  "Sumbha"  and  "Nisumbha".  The  two  Danavas  re- 
ferred to  were  brothers. 

li  See  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  p.  LV.,  note  •. 

%  See  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  pp.  LXXXIX.  and  XC. 

•*  Corrected,  here  and  below,  from  "Sati". 
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wealth,  progeny,*  fame,  patience,  heaven  and  earth, 
fortitude, f  modesty,  nutrition,  +  dawn,  and  every  other 
female  (form  or  property).  §  They  who  address  thee, 
morning  and  afternoon,  with  reverence  and  praise,  and 
call  thee  Arya,  Durga,  Vedagarbha,  Ambika,  Bhadra, 
Bhadrakali,^  Kshemya,**  or  Kshemankari,  ff  shall  i-e- 
ceive,  from  my  boimty,n  whatever  they  desire.  Pro- 
pitiated with  offerings  of  wine,  and  flesh,  and  various 


by  her  husband,  Siva,  as  he  bore  her  dead  body  about,  and  tore 
it  to  pieces,  after  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  existence,  at  Dak- 
sha's  sacrifice.  This  part  of  the  legend  seems  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  original  fable  made  by  the  Tantras;  as  it  is  not  in  the  Pu- 
ranas  (see  the  story  of  Daksha's  sacrifice).  §§  It  bears  some  anal- 
ogy to  the  Egyptian  fable  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  At  the  Pithastha- 
nas,  however,  of  Jwalamukhi,  Vindhyavtisini,  |i  ||  Kalighat,1f1[  and 
others,  temples  are  erected  to  the  different  forms  of  Devi  or  Sati, 
not  to  the  phallic  emblem  of  Mahadeva,  which,  if  present,  is,  there, 
as  an  accessory  and  embellishment,  not  as  a  principal ;  and  the 
chief  object  of  worship  is  a  figure  of  the  goddess,— a  circumstance 
in  which  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  temples  of 
Durga  and  shrines  of  Osiris. 


*  I  do   not  find    ^  TlfTf ,  but    ^•rf?T,   'humility;"   and   so   reads   the 
commentator,    who  explains  the   word  by    f%«f€J . 

+  Dhriti.      Two  pages   on,  it   is   rendered  by  "patience":    "fortitude" 
being  there  employed  to  translate  dhairya. 
X   Pusht'i. 

§   Compare  the  list  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  109. 
j|  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  116,  note  1. 
If  See  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  p    LXXXIX. 
*•  Corrected  from  "Kshemi". 
+t  I  find  the  variant  Kshemakari. 
**  Prasdda. 

§§  Vol.  I.,  pp.   120— 1.J4. 
II  [|  Near  Mirzapore. 
^%  A  few  miles  south  of  Calcutta. 
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viands,  tliou  shalt  bestow  upon  mankind  all  their  pray- 
ers. Through  my  favour,  all  men  shall  ever  have  faith 
in  thee.  Assured  of  this,  go,  goddess,  and  execute  my 
commands."* 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  conception   of  Devaki:    her  appearance:   she   is   praised   by 

the  gods. 

THE  nurse  of  the  universe,  (Jagaddhatri,)  thus  en- 
joined by  the  god  of  gods,  conveyed  the  six  several 
embryos  (into  the  womb  of  Devaki'),  and  transferred 
the  seventh,  (after  a  season,)  to  that  of  Rohihi ;  after 
which,  Hari,  for  the  benefit  of  the  three  regions,  became 
incarnate,  as  the  conception  of  the  former  princess,  and 
Yoganidra,  as  that  of  Yasoda,  exactly  as  the  supreme 
Vishnu*  had  commanded.  When  the  portion  of  Vishnu 
.had  become  incorporate  upon  earth,  the  planetary  bod- 
ies moved  in  brilliant  order  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
seasons  were  regular  and  genial. f  "No  person  could 
bear  to  gaze  upon  Devaki,  from  the  light  (that  invested 
her):  and  those  w^ho  contemplated  her  radiance  felt 
their  minds  disturbed.  The  gods,  invisible  to  mortals, 
celebrated  her  praises  continually,  from  the  time  that 
Vishnu  was  contained  in  her  person.  "Thou",  said  the 
divinities,  "art  that  Prakriti,  infinite  and  subtile,  which 

'  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  they  were,  all, 
pat  to  death,  in  which  the  Hari  Vamsa  concurs.  The  Bhagavata 
makes  Kamsa  spare  them,  and  restore  them  to  their  parents;  as 
he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their  existence. 

*  ParameshfTiin  is  the  term  here  rendered  "supreme  Vishiui. "  The 
commentator  explains  it  by  paramestoara.  Paramesht'hin  is  the  same  as 
Brahma,  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  19,  note. 
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formerly  bore  Brahma  in  its  womb.  Then  wast  thou 
the  goddess  of  speech,  the  energy  of  the  creator  of  the 
imiverse,  and  the  parent  of  the  Vedas.  *  Thou,  eternal 
being,  comprising,  in  thy  substance,  the  essence  of  all 
created  things,  wast  identical  with  creation;  thou  wast 
the  parent  of  the  triform  sacrifice,  becoming  the  germ 
of  all  things,  f  Thou  art  sacrifice,  whence  all  fruit  pro- 
ceeds; thou  art  the  wood,t  whose  attrition  engenders 
fire.  As  Aditi,  §  thou  art  the  parent  of  the  gods;  as 
Diti,i!  thou  art  the  mother  of  the  Daityas,  (their  foes). 
Thou  art  light, If  whence  day  is  begotten;  thou  art  hu- 
mility,** the  mother  of  (true)  wisdom;  thou  art  kingly 
policy,  ff  the  parent  of  order ;U  thou  art  modesty,  the 
progenitrix  of  affection  ;§§  thou  art  desire,  of  whom  love 
is  born;  thou  art  contentment,  whence  resignation  is 
derived  ;1f1f  thou  art  intelligence,  the  mother  of  know- 
ledge;*** thou  art  patience,tf  f  the  parent  of  fortitude 


. +++ 

,+44 


*  There  is  neither  this  nor  so  much  in  the  original: 
For  Vedagarbha,  vide  supra,  p.  262. 

*  Arani.     See  Vol.  III.,  p,  330,  note   •.  ^,    , 
§  See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  26,  27. 

:|  See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  26  and  30. 

^  Jyotsnd,  'the  morning  twilight.'     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  81. 
**  Samnati.     See  Vol.  I.,  pp.   109  and  155. 
tl  Niti  is  the  term  rendered  "kingly  policy". 
X\  Naya.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  110. 
§§  Prairaya;   explained  by  vinaya.     See  Vol.  1.,  p.  lU,  note  1. 

il!    cM^J|4t  7(wW[   I     Comment:   ^TW:   ^TP^ft^^:  I    'Pf  "^^T 

^^TfH^^:  I  ^^  gf^^t^^if^wt  I 

•*♦  Avabodha.        ttt  Dhriti.    See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  109,  1)0.       ^  Dhairya. 
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thou  art  the  heavens,  and  thy  children  are  the  stars;* 
and  from  thee  does  all  (that  exists)  proceed.  Such,  god- 
dess, and  thousands  more,  are  thy  mighty  faculties; 
and  now  innumerable  are  the  contents  of  thy  womb, 
0  mother  of  the  universe,  f  The  whole  earth,  decorat- 
ed with  oceans,  mountains,  +  rivers,  continents,  for- 
ests, §  cities,  villages,  towns,!  and  hamlets; If  all  the 
fires,  waters,  and  winds;  the  stars,  asterisms,  and  plan- 
ets; the  sky,  crowded  with  the  variegated  chariots  of 
the  gods;  and  ether,  that  provides  space  for  all  sub- 
stance;** the  several  spheres  of  earth,  sky,  and  heaven, 
of  saints,  sages,  ascetics,  and  of  Brahma;  ff  the  whole 
egg  of  Brahma,  with  all  its  population  of  gods,  demons,:: 
spirits,  §§  snake-gods,  fiends,  |  |  demons, IfH  ghosts,  and 
imps,***  men  and  animals,  and  whatever  creatures  have 
life,  comprised  in  him  who  is  their  eternal  lord,  and 
the  object  of  all  apprehension;  whose  real  form,  na- 
ture, name,  and  dimensions  are  not  within  human  ap- 


The  original  has  graha,   riksha,  and  tdrakd.      Compare  the  Sanskrit 
extract  of  note   ••,  below.  '     •'■    -    -^  '■  = 

t  Jagaddhdtri. 

:   I  have  inserted  this  word,  for  adri. 
§  This,  too,  I  have  intercalated,  for  vana. 
11  Kharvat'a,  ■  .    • 

%  Khe(a. 

^^^TWT%^^  ^^^ffT  ^»T^  ^rl  II 

ft  Maharloka,  janoloka,  tapotoka,   and  Brnkmaloka.      They  are  named 
in  the  original.     See   Vol.  1.,  p.  98,  note  1 ;  and  Vol.  H.,  pp.  326,  et  seq. 

::    Daitya.  in  the  original. 

§§  To  represent  both  gandharva  and  chdrana. 

II  li    Yaksha. 
5f1f  Rdkshasa. 
***  Guhyaka.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  116,  note  f.        -    ' 
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prehension;  —  are,  now,  with  that  Vishnu,  in  thee."^ 
Thou  art  Swaha;  thou  art  Swadha;f  thou  art  wisdom, 
ambrosia,  +  light,  and  heaven.  Thou  hast  descended 
upon  earth,  for  the  preservation  of  the  world.  Have 
compassion  upon  us,  0  goddess;  and  do  good  unto  the 
world.  Be  proud  to  bear  that  deity  by  whom  the  uni- 
verse is  upheld."  § 


^^rrf^^^iT^Txirrf^  ?r  f^tj^^ii^^  ii 

Some  MSS.,  as  is  observed  by  the  commentator,   have    "TTT-   instead 
of  '^Xf-.     The  Translator   has    taken    both,   and    has   omitted    to  render 

efi^T-)  which  is  defined  by  Ida,  while  rvpa  is  defined  by  tattwa. 

Some  remarks  on  the  expression  Hid  will   be  found  in  one   of  my  an- 
notations on  Chapter  XIII.  of  this  Book. 

t  For  Swaha.  and  Swadha,  see  Vol.  I.,   pp.   Iu9,  and   156,  157. 

\   Sudhd.     See  Vol.  II.,  p.  300,  note  «. 

Isana,   ordinarily  denoting  Siva,   here    appears   as   a   name   of  Vishnu. 
It  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Alahdbhdrata,  Adi-parvan,  si.  22. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

Birth  of  Krishna;  conveyed,  by  Vasudeva,  to  Mathura,  and  ex- 
changed with  the  new-born  daughter  of  Yasoda.  Karhsa 
attempts  to  destroy  the  latter,  who  becomes  Yoganidra. 

THUS  eulogized  by  the  gods,  Devaki  bore,  in  her 
womb,  the  lotos-eyed  (deity),  the  protector  of  the  world. 
The  sun  of  Achyuta  rose  in  the  dawn  of  Devaki,  to  cause 
the  lotos-petal  of  the  universe  to  expand.  On  the  day 
of  his  birth,  the  quarters  of  the  horizon  were  irradiate 
with  joy,  as  if  moonlight  was  diffused  over  the  whole 
earth.  "^  The  virtuous  experienced  new^  delight,  the 
strong  winds  were  hushed,  and  the  rivers  glided  tran- 
quilly, when  Janardana  was  about  to  be  bom.  The 
seas,f  with  their  own  melodious  murmurings,  made 
the  music,  whilst  the  spirits  and  the  nymphs  of  heaven 
danced  and  sang;  the  gods,  walking  the  sky,  showered 
down  flowers  upon  the  earth:  and  the  (holy)  tires  glow- 
ed with  a  mild  and  gentle  flame.  At  midnight,  when 
the  supporter  of  all  was  about  to  be  born,  the  clouds 
emitted  low  pleasing  sounds,  and  poured  down  rain  of 
flowers. 

x\s  soon  as  Anakadundubhi:  beheld  the  child,  of 
the  complexion  of  the  lotos-leaves,  having  four  arms, 
and  the  (mystic  mark)  Srivatsa  on  his  breast,  he  ad- 


Kaumudi,  in  this  passage,  lueaas,    according  to  the   commentator,   the 
full-moon  of  Kaumnda,  a  name  of  the  month  of  Karttika, 
•}■  Sindhu. 
*    Vide  supra,  p.  101,  note  1. 
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dressed  him  in  terms  of  love  and  reverence,  and  repre- 
sented the  fears  he  entertained  of  Kaiiisa.  "Thou  art 
born,"  said  Vasudeva,  "0  sovereign  god  of  gods,  bearer 
of  the  shell,  the  mace,  and  the  discus;  but,  now,  in 
mercy,  withhold  this  thy  celestial  form;  for  Kaihsa  will, 
assuredly,  put  me  to  death,  when  he  knows  that  thou 
hast  descended  in  my  dwelling."  Devaki,  also,  exclaim- 
ed: "God  of  gods,  who  art  all  things,  who  comprises! 
all  the  regions  of  the  world  in  thy  person,*  and  who, 
by  thine  illusion,  hast  assumed  the  condition  of  an  in- 
fant, have  compassion  upon  us,  and  forego  this  thy 
four-armed  shape;  nor  let  Kaiiisa,  the  impious  son  of 
Diti,  know  of  thy  descent." 

To  these  applications  Bhagavat  answered,  and  said: 
"Princess,  in  former  times,  I  was  prayed  to  by  thee, 
and  adored,  in  the  hope  of  progeny.  Thy  prayers  have 
been  granted;  for  I  am  born  thy  son.^'f  So  saying, 
he  was  silent.  And  Vasudeva,  taking  the  babe,  went 
out,  that  same  night:  for  the  guards  were,  all,  charmed 
by  Yoganidra,  as  were  the  warders  at  the  gates  of  Ma- 
thura;  and  they  obstructed  not  the  passage  of  Anaka- 
dundubhi.  To  protect  the  infant  from  the  heavy  rain 
that  fell  from  the  clouds  of  night,  Sesha,  (the  many- 
headed  serpent),  followed  Vasudeva,  and  spread  his 
hoods  (above  their  heads);  and,  when  the  prince,  with 
the  child  in  his  arms,  crossed  the  Yamuna  river,  deep 
as  it  was,  and  dangerous  M'ith  numerous  whirlpools, 

t  ^fft^i  ^T^^T  ^^'  5^f^T  fT^^  ^  I 
^xj;^  %f^  ^^Trt  ^TTfTif  ^Trf-^^TT?!:  II 
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the  waters  were  stilled,  and  rose  not  above  his  knee.* 
On  the  bank  he  saw^  Nanda  and  the  rest,  who  had  come 
thither  to  bring  tribute  due  to  Kaihsa;  but  they  beheld 
him  not.  ^f  At  the  same  time,  Yasoda  was,  also,  under 
the  influence  of  Yoganidra,  whom  she  had  brought 
lorth,  as  her  daughter,  and  whom  (the  prudent)  Vasu- 
deva  took  up,  placing  his  son  in  her  place,  by  the  side 
of  the  mothei".  He  then  quickly  returned  home.  When 
Yasoda  awoke,  she  found  that  she  had  been  delivered 
of  a  boy,  as  l)lack  as  the  dark  leaves  of  the  lotos;  and 
she  was  greatly  rejoiced. 

Vasudeva,  bearing  off  the  female  infant  (of  Yasoda), 
reached  his  mansion,  (unobserved,  and  entered),  and 
placed  the  child  in  the  bed  of  Devaki.  He  then  re- 
mained as  usual.  The  guards  were  awakened  by  the 
cry  of  the  new-born  babe;  and,  starting  up,  they  sent 
word  to  Kamsa,  that  Devaki  had  borne  a  child.  Kamsa 
immediately  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Vasudeva, 
where  he  seized  upon  the  infant.  In  vain  Devaki  con- 
vulsively entreated  him  to  relinquish  the  child.  +    He 


'  The  Bhagavata,  more  consistently,  makes  Vasudeva  tind 
Nandu  and  the  rest  fast  asleep,  in  their  houses,  and  subsequently 
describes  their  bringing  tribute  or  tax  (kara)  to  Kaiiisa. 


^f  t^  Wf f:^  ^l^TTTf^^T  ^^"^  II 

t  This  last  clause  is  supplied  hy  the  Translator.  The  commentator 
adds,  that  Nanda  and  his  companions  came,  because  beguiled  by  Yoga- 
nidra; and  this  remark  seems  to  have  been  mi&uuderstood.  The  ori- 
ginal is : 
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threw  it  (ruthlessly,)  against  a  stone;  hut  it  rose  into 
the  sky,  and  expanded  into  a  gigantic  figiii'e,  having 
eight  arms,  each  wielding  some  formidable  weapon.* 
This  (terrific  being)  laughed  aloud,  and  said  to  Kamsa: 
"What  avails  it  thee,  Kaiiisa,  to  have  hurled  me  (to  the 
ground)?  He  is  born  who  shall  kill  thee,— the  mighty 
one  amongst  the  gods,  who  was,  formerly,  thy  destroyer. 
Now  (juickly  secure  him,  and  provide  foi-  thine  own 
welfare."  Thus  having  spoken,  the  goddess,  decorated 
with  heavenly  garlands  and  perfumes,  and  hymned  by 
the  spirits  of  the  air,  f  vanished  from  before  the  eyes 
of  Bhojaraja.^t 


'    Chief  of  the  trilte  of  Bhoja.  a  luaiu'h  of  the   Viuhivas.     I'/i/c 
supra,  p.  73. 


t  Siddha.  • 

*    Correcte<l  from  ''Bhoja  rajii  ".   lu  aoothev  place,  BIwjardja  is  remiered, 

and  rightly,  "the  Raja  of  the  Bhojas',   i.  e.,  Kamsa.      Vide  supra,  p.  260, 

text  and  note  ^  . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Kamsa  addresses  his  friends,   announces  their  danger,  and  orders 
male  children  to  be  put  to  death. 

KAM8A,  much  troubled  in  mind,  suniinoned  all  his 
principal  Asin-as,— Pralamba,  Kesin,  and  the  rest,— and 
said  to  them:  "0  valiant  chiefs,  Pralamba,  Mahabahu,* 
Kesin,  Dhenuka,  Piitana,  Arishta,  and  all  the  rest  of 
you,  hear  my  words.  The  vile  and  contemptible  deni- 
zens of  heaven  are  assiduously  plotting  against  my 
life;f  for  they  dread  my  prowess.  But,  heroes,  I  hold 
them  of  no  account.  What  can  the  impotent  Indra  or 
the  ascetic  +  Hara  perform?  Or  what  can  Hari  accom- 
plish, except  the  murder  of  his  foes  by  fraud?  §  What 
have  we  to  fear  from  the  Adityas,  the  Vasus,  the  Agnis, 
or  any  others  of  the  immortals,  who  have,  all,  been 
vanquished  by  my  resistless  arms?  Have  I  not  seen 
the  king  of  the  gods,  when  he  had  ventured  into  the 
conflict,  quickly  retreat  from  the  field,  receiving  my 
shafts  upon  his  back,— not,  bravely,  upon  his  breast? 
When,  in  resentment,  he  withheld  the  fertilizing  show- 
ers from  my  kingdom,  did  not  my  arrows  compel  the 
clouds  to  part  with  their  waters,  as  much  as  were  re- 
quired?  Are  not  all  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  in  terror 

*  I  have  inserted  this  name.  The  Translator  seems  to  have  taken 
the  word  for  an  epithet,  and  as  not  worth  rendering.  See  an  annotation 
near  the  end  of  Chapter  XII.  of  this  Booit.  Mahabahu,  a  Danava,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Harivaihia,  il.  200. 

+   Ekachdrin;  'solitary',  according  to  the  commentator. 
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of  my  prowess,  and  subject  to  my  orders,  save,  only, 
Jarasandha,  my  sire  ?  ^ '"  Now,  chiefs  of  the  Daitya  race, 
it  is  my  determination  to  inflict  still  deeper  degradation 
upon  these  evil-minded  and  unprincipled  gods.f  Let, 
therefore,  every  man  who  is  notorious  foi*  liberality t 
(in  gifts  to  gods  and  Brahmans),  every  man  who  is  re- 
markable for  his  celebration  of  sacrifices,  be  ])ut  to 
death ;  that,  thus,  the  gods  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
means  by  which  they  subsist.  §  The  goddess  who  has 
been  born  as  the  infant  child  of  Devaki  has  announced 
to  me  that  he  is  again  alive  who,  in  a  former  being, 
was  my  death.  Let.  therefore,  active  search  be  made 
for  whatever  young  children  there  may  be  upon  earth; 
and  let  every  boy  in  whom  there  are  signs  of  unusual 
vigour  be  slain  (without  remorse)." 

Having  issued  these  commands,  Kaiiisa  retired  into 
his  palace,  and  liberated  Vasudeva  and  Devaki  tVom 
their  captivity.    "It  is  in  vain,"  said  he  to  them,  "that 


'   Jarasandha,    prince   of  Magadha,    was   tlie    fatlier-in-law   of 
Kan'isa.  il 


*    Guru,  in  tiie  original.     The  commentator  says  that  Javasandlia  was 
his  'superior',  because  his  father-in-law. 

^^^TTT^  t%^T  ^f?^^  ^TT^^Ti=C  II 

+    Yasastvin  is  so  detined   by    the  commentator.      Tapaswi/i,  'ascetic', 
is  a  variant. 

§  I  tind   no  reading-  but 

;   Kamsa   married  Uajivnlochaiia,  daughter  of  .larasaiidlia,  king  of  Ma- 
gadha.    See  the   Ma/id/j/idnifii,  Sabha-parvan,  M.  610. 
IV.  18 
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I  have  slain  (all)  your  children;  since,  after  all,  he  who 
is  destined  to  kill  me  has  escaped.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
regret  the  past.  *  The  children  you  may  hereafter  have 
may  enjoy  life  unto  its  natural  close:  no  one  shall  cut 
it  short."  Having  thus  conciliated  them,  Kamsa,  alarm- 
ed for  himself,  withdrew  into  the  interior  apartments 
of  his  palace. 


rT^  xrfTfTfq'T 


CHAPTER  V. 

Nanda  returns,  with  the  infants,  Krishna  andBalarama.  toGokula. 
Piitana  killed  by  the  former.     Prayers  of  Nanda  and  Yasod;i. 

WHEN  Vasudeva  was  set  at  liberty,  he  went  to  the 
waggon  of  Nanda,  and  found  Nanda  there,  rejoicing 
that  a  son  was  born  to  him/  Vasudev^a  spake  to  him 
kindly,  and  congratulated  him  on  having  a  son  in  his 
old  age.  "The  yearly  tribute,"  he  added,  "has  been 
paid  to  the  king;  and  men  of  property  should  not  tarry 
(near  the  court),  when  the  business  that  brought  them 
there  has  been  transacted.*  Why  do  you  delay,  now 
that  your  affairs  are  settled?  Up,  Nanda,  quickly,  and 
set  off  to  your  own  pastures  ;f  and  let  this  boy,  the 
son  whom  Rohihi  has  borne  me,  accompany  you,  and 
be  brought  up,  by  you,  as  this  yoin*  own  son."  Ac- 
cordingly, Nanda  and  the  other  cowherds,  their  goods 
being  placed  in  their  waggons,  and  their  taxes  having 
been  paid  to  the  king,  returned  (to  their  village). 

'  It  is,  literally,  'went  to  the  cart'  or  'waggon,'  «f«^^  'IT^R^ 
"Jltil;  as  if  Nanda  and  his  family  dwelt  in  such  a  vehicle,  as  the 
Scythians  are  said  to  have  done.  The  commentator  explains  .'^a- 
kata  ('5J'^H')  "the  place  of  loosing  or  unharnessing  the  waggon," 
IT^ZT^'ft^'f '^T'T^  I  In  flie  Bhagavata,  +  Vasudeva  does  not 
quit  Mathura,  but  goes  to  the  halting-ground  of  Nanda,  who  has 
come  to  that  city,  to  pay  his  taxes:  ^'ift  rT^^ift^'f;  explained 
by  the  comment  rf^  ^^fTf^T^  ^^Z^TlTT»^f?TI^  I 


*    The  coimueiitator   gives   the  reason:    ^^\{^«TT  '^'5^»T^f^^T«f 

f  Literally,  '  herd ', — gokula. 
X    X.,  Prior  Section,  V.,  20. 

18' 
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Some  time  after  they  were  settled  at  Gokiila,  (the 
female  fieiid)  Piitaiia,  the  child-killer,  came  thither,  by 
night,  and,  finding  (the  little)  Krishna  asleep,  took  him 
up,  and  gave  him  her  bi'east  to  suck.  ^  Now,  whatever 
child  is  suckled,  in  the  night,  by  Piitana  instantly  dies; 
but  Krishna,  laying  hold  of  the  breast  with  both  hands, 
sucked  it  with  such  violence,  that  he  drained  it  of  the 
life;*  and  the  hideous -|-  Piitana,  roaring  aloud,  and  giv- 
ing way  in  every  joint,  +  fell  on  the  ground,  expiring. 
The  inhabitants  of  Vraja  awoke,  in  alarm,  at  the  cries 
of  the  fiend,  (ran  to  the  spot,  and)  beheld  Piitana  lying 
on  the  earth,  and  Krishna  in  her  arms.  Yasodti,  snatch- 
ing up  Krishna,  waved  over  him  a  cow-tail  brush, 
to  guard  him  from  harm,  whilst  Nanda  placed  (dried) 
cow-dung  (powdered,)  upon  his  head.  He  gave  him, 
also,  an  amulet;'"  saying,  at  the  same  time:  "May  Hari, 

'  In  the  Hari  Vaiiisa,  §  this  female  fiend  is  described  as  coming 
in  the  shape  of  a  bird.  .^ 

*  TheRaksha — the  preserver,  or  preservative  against  charms, — 
is  a  piece  of  thread  or  silk,  or  some  more  costly  material,  bound 
round  the  wrist  or  arm,  with  an  appropriate  prayer,  such  as  that 
in  the  text.  Besides  its  application  to  children,  to  avert  the  effects 
of  evil-eyes,  or  to  protect  them  against  Daens  or  witches,  there 
is  one  day  in  the  year,  the  Rakhi  Puriiima,  or  full  moon  in  the 
month  of  Sraviu'ia  (July — August),  when  it  is  bound  upon  the 
wrists  of  adults  by  friendly  or  kindred  Brahmans,  with  a  short 
prayer  or  benediction.     The  Rakhi  is,   also,   sent,   sometimes,  by 


f  Because,  says  the  coiiimeutatov,  she  resumed,  at  the  time  of  death, 
her  proper  form. 

:  f^f^pf^T^R'^r^T  I  §  SI.  3423. 
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the  lord  of  all  beings  (without  reserve),  protect  you; 
he  from  the  lotos  of  M^hose  navel  the  world  was  devel- 
oped, and  on  the  ti])  of  whose  tusks  the  globe  was 
upraised  from  the  waters!^  May  that  Kesava,  who 
assumed  the  form  of  a  boar,  protect  theelf  May  that 
Kesava,  who,  as  the  man-lion, t  rent,  with  his  sharp 
nails,  the  bosom  of  his  foe,  ever  protect  thee!  May 
that  Kesava,  who,  appearing,  first,  as  the  dwarf,  §  sud- 
denly traversed,  in  all  his  might,  with  three  paces,  the 
three  regions  of  the  universe,  constantly  defend  thee!^ 
May  Govinda  guard  thy  head;  Kesava,  thy  neck;  Vish- 
nu, thy  belly  ;'^""  Janardana,  thy  legs  and  feet;  the  eter- 
nal and  irresistible  Narayana,  thy  face,  thine  arms,  ff 
thy  mind,  and  faculties  of  sense !++  May  all  ghosts, 
goblins,  §§  and  spirits  malignant  and  unfriendly,  ever 
fly  thee,  m  appalled  by  the  bow,  the  discus,  mace,  and 

persons  of  distinction,  and,  especially,  by  females,  to  members  of 
a  different  family,  or  even  race  and  nation,  to  intimate  a  sort  of 
brotherly  or  sisterly  adoption.   Tod'sRajasthan,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  312,313. 


•   See  Vol.  I.,  p.  61,  note  2. 

+    Ni'isimha      See  Vol.  II.,  p.  34,  note   1;  also,  p.  lOG,  supra. 

§  See  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  p.  LXXV. 

!|  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  18,  text  and  note  t- 

tt  "m"^  "fC^T^  ^;  the  two  divisions  of  the  arms. 

§§  Knshmdnda.     See  Vol.   I.,  p.   166. 
j{  j   Rdkshasa. 

ft  ^^  ^^nT  I 
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sword  of  Vishi'iii,  and  the  echo  of  his  shell!  May  Vai- 
kui'itha*  guard  thee  hi  the  cardnial  points;  and,  in  the 
intermediate  ones,  Madhusudanalf  May  Hrishikesa  + 
defend  thee  in  the  sky;  and  Mahidhara,§  upon  earth!" 
Having  pronounced  this  prayer  to  avert  all  evil, 
Nanda  put  the  child  to  sleep,  in  his  bedH  underneath 
the  waggon.  Beholding  the  vast  carcass  of  Piitana, 
the  cowherds  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror. 


*   A  metronym  of  Vishnu;    one  of  the  names  of  his  mother  being  Vi- 
kiintha.     See  Vol    III.,  text  and  note  ff. 

t  "The  destroyer  of  Madhu",  a  demon.     .See  Vol.  II.,    p.  52. 

t    Corrected  from  "Rishikesa".    For  Hi'lshikosa,  see  Vol.  I.,  p.  2,  note  1. 

§  Being  interpreted,  "the  u])holder  of  the  earth." 

;;  Sumstyayana. 

^   Paryankikd,  'cot',  according  to  the  commentator. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Krishna  overturns  a  waggon:  casts  down  two  trees.  The  Gopas 
depart  to  Vfindavana.  Sports  of  the  boys.  Description  of  tlie 
season  of  the  rains. 

ON  one  occasion,  whilst.  Madlmsiklana  was  asleep 
underneath  the  waggon,  he  cried  for  the  breast;  and, 
kicking  up  his  feet,  he  overturned  the  vehicle;  and  all 
the  pots  and  pans'^  were  upset  and  broken.  The  cow- 
herds and  their  wives  (hearing  the  noise,)  came,  exclaim- 
ing: "Ah!  ah!"  And  there  they  found  the  child  sleep- 
ing on  his  back.  "Who  could  have  upset  the  waggon?" 
said  the  cowdierds.  "This  child,"  replied  some  boys, 
(who  witnessed  the  circumstance).  "We  saw  him," 
said  they,  "crying,  and  kicking  the  waggon  with  his 
feet;  and  so  it  was  overturned.  No  one  else  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it."  The  cowherds  were  exceedingly 
astonished  at  this  account;  and  Nanda,  not  knowing 
what  to  think,  took  up  the  boy;  whilst  Yasoda  offered 
worship  to  the  broken  pieces  of  pots  and  to  the  wag- 
gon, with  curds,  flowers,  fruit,  and  unbruised  grain,  f 

The  initiatory  rites  requisite  for  the  two  boys  were 
performed  by  Garga,+  who  was  sent  to  Gokula,  by  Va- 
sudeva,  for  that  purpose.   He  celebrated  them  without 


•   Some  MSS.  have,  instead  of  ^^if^TT!^,  ^^Ji^T'^'i:  I      1'^^  com- 
mentator takes  notice  of  this  variant. 

:   See  Vol.  II.,  p.  213. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  cowherds;^  and  the  wise  sage, 
eminent  amongst  the  wise,  named  the  elder  of  them 
Rama,  and  the  other,  Krishna.  In  a  short  time,  they 
began  to  crawl  about  the  ground,  supporting  themselves 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  creeping  everywhere, 
often  amidst  ashes  and  filth.  Neither  Rohihi  nor  Ya- 
soda  was  able  to  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the 
cow-pens,  or  amongst  the  calves,  where  they  amused 
themselves  by  pulling  their  tails.  As  they  disregarded 
the  prohibitions  of  Yasoda,  and  rambled  about  together 
constantly,  she  became  angry,  and,  taking  up  a  stick, 
followed  them,  and  threatened  the  dark-complexioned 
Krishna  with  a  whipping.*  Fastening  a  cord  round 
his  waist,  she  tied  him  to  the  wooden  mortar;""  and, 
being  in  a  great  passion,  she  said  to  him:  "Now,  you 
naughty  boy,  get  away  from  hence,  if  you  can.*"  She 
then  went  about  her  domestic  affairs.    As  soon  as  she 


'  The  Bhagavataf  describes  Garga's  interview  with  Nanda,  and 
the  inducements  of  the  latter  to  keep  the  former's  celebration  of 
the  Samskaras  (or  initiatory  rites)  of  the  two  boys  secret  from 
the  Gopas.  Garga  there  describes  himself  as  the  Purohitat  (or 
family  priest)  of  the  Yadavas. 

■^  The  Ulukhala  (or  mortar)  is  a  large  wooden  bowl,  on  a 
solid  stand  of  timber;  both  cut  out  of  one  piece.  The  pestle  is, 
also,  of  wood ;  and  they  are  used  chiefly  for  bruising  or  threshing 
unwinnowed  corn,  and  separating  the  chaif  from  the  grain.  As 
important  agents  in  household  economy,  they  are  regarded  as  sa- 
cred, and  even  hymned  in  the  Vedas.  § 


The  MSS.  containing  the  commentary  omit  this  stanza, 
t  X.,  Prior  Section,  Chapter  VIII. 
+    Rather,  as  dchdrya.         §  As  in  the  Rigveda,  I.,  XXVUl.,  5  and  6. 
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had  departed,  the  lotos-eyed  Krishna,  endeavouring  to 
extricate  himself,  pulled  the  mortar  after  him,  to  the 
space  between  two  Arjuna-trees  that  grew  near  togeth- 
er. Having  dragged  the  mortar  between  these  trees, 
it  became  wedged  awry  there:  and,  as  Krishna  pulled 
it  through,  it  pulled  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees.* 
Hearing  the  crackling  noise,  the  people  of  Vraja  came 
to  see  what  was  the  matter;  and  there  they  beheld 
the  two  large  trees,  with  shattered  stems  and  broken 
branches,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  the  child  fixed 
between  them,  with  a  rope  round  his  belly,  laughing, 
and  showing  his  white  little  teeth,  just  budded.  It  is 
hence  that  Krishna  is  called  Damodara,  — from  the  bind- 
ing of  the  rope  (daman)  round  his  belly  (udara).^f 
The  elders  of  the  cowherds,  with  Nanda  at  their  head, 
looked  upon  these  circumstances  with  alarm,  consider- 
ing them  as  of. evil  omen.t  "We  cannot  remain  in  this 
place,"  said  they.  "Let  us  go  to  some  other  (part  of 
the)  forest;  for  here  many  evil  signs  threaten  us  with 
destruction:— the  death  of  Putana,  the  upsetting  of  the 

'  Our  text  and  that  of  the  Hari  Varfisa  take  no  notice  of  the 
legend  §  of  Nalakubara  and  Mariigriva,  sons  of  Kubera,  who, 
according  to  the  Bhagavata,  U  had  been  metamorphosed,  through 
a  curse  of  Narada,  into  these  two  trees,  and  for  whose  liberation 
this  feat  of  Krishna  was  intended. 


§  This  legend  is  referred  to  by  the  commeutator. 
ii  Corrected  from  '"Nalakuvera". 

^  X.,  Prior  Section,  IX.,  22,  23.     Nalakubara  and  Manigriva  are  there 
called  guhyakas. 
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waggon,  and  the  fall  of  the  trees  without  then'  being 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  Let  us  depart  hence,  wdthont 
delay,  and  go  to  Vrindavana,  where  terrestrial  prodi- 
gies may  no  more  disturb  us." 

Having  thus  resolved,  the  inhabitants  of  Vraja  com- 
municated their  intention  to  their  families,  and  desired 
them  to  move  without  delay.  Accordingly,  they  set 
(jff,  wdth  their  waggons  and  their  cattle,  driving  before 
them  their  bulls,  and  cows,  and  calves.*  The  frag- 
ments of  their  household  stores  they  threw  away;  and, 
in  an  instant,  Vraja  was  overspread  with  flights  of 
crows.  Vrindavana  was  chosen  by  Krishna,— whom 
acts  do  not  affect,  f— for  the  sake  of  providing  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  kine;  for  there,  in  the  hottest  sea- 
son, the  new  grass  springs  up  as  verdantly  as  in  the 
rains.  Having  repaired,  then,  from  Vraja  to  Vrinda- 
vana, the  inhabitants  of  the  former  drew  up  their  wag- 
gons in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  ^  I 

'  The  Hari  Vamsa,  §  not  satisfied  with  the  prodigies  which  had 
alarmed  the  cowherds,  adds  another,  not  found,  it  is  believed, 
anywhere  else.  The  emigration,  according  to  that  work,  originates, 
not  with  the  Gopas,  but  the  two  boys,  who  wish  to  go  to  Vrin- 
davana; and,  in  order  to  compel  the  removal,  Krishna  converts 
the  hairs  of  his  body  into  hundreds  of  wolves,  who  so  harass  and 
alarm  the  inhabitants  of  Vraja,  that  they  determine  to  abandon 
their  homes. 


*t.     ~V^        *(, 


t  Aklishta-karinan,  "resolute  in  achievement,"  or  "indefatigable." 
§  Chapter  LXV. 
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As  the  two  boys,  Rama  and  Damodara,  grew  up, 
they  were  ever  together  in  the  same  place,  and  engaged 
in  the  same  boyish  sports.*  They  made  themselves 
crests  of  the  peacocks'  plumes,  and  garlands f  of  forest- 
flowers,  and  musical  instruments  of  leaves  and  reeds, 
or  played  upon  the  pipes  used  by  the  cowherds,  t 
Their  hair  was  trimmed  like  the  wings  of  the  crow:' 
and  they  resembled  two  young  princes,  portions  of  the 
deity  of  war.  §  They  were  robust:  and  they  roamed 
about,  (always)  laughing  and  playing,  sometimes  with 
each  other,  sometimes  with  other  boys;  driving,  along 
with  the  young  cowherds,  the  calves  to  pasture.  Thus, 
the  two  guardians  of  the  world  were  keepers  of  cattle, 
until  they  had  attained  seven  years  of  age,  in  the  cow- 
pens  of  Vrindavana.  || 

Then  came  on  the  season  of  the  I'ains,  when  the 
atmosphere  laboured  with  accumulated  clouds,  and 
the  quarters  of  the  horizon  were  blended  into  one  by 

'  The  Kaka-paksha,  or  crow's  wing,  implies  the  hair  left  on 
each  side  of  the  head;  the  top  being  shaved. 


t  Avatamaka,  a  word  of  various  meanings.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast, it  here   signifies  'ear-rings'. 

Knmara,  Skanda,  or  Karttikeya  is  called  Pavaki,  because  a  son  of  Pa- 
vaka.  The  commentator  says  that  the  two  parts  —  ai'ida  —  or  forms  of 
Karttikeya,  Sakha  and  Visakha,    are  meant  by  "the  two  Pavakis", 

!1  ?rfTWt  I 
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the  driving  showers.*  The  waters  of  the  rivers  rose, 
and  overflowed  their  banks,  and  spread  beyond  all 
bounds,  like  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  wicked,  trans- 
ported beyond  restraint  by  sudden  prosperity,  f  The 
pure  radiance  of  the  moon  was  obscm^ed  by  heavy  va- 
pours; as  the  lessons  of  holy  writ  are  darkened  by  the 
arrogant  scoffs  of  fools  (and  unbelievers),  t  The  bow 
of  Indra§  held  its  place  in  the  heavens,  all  unstrung, 
like  a  worthless  man  elevated,  by  an  injudicious  prince, 
to  honour.'  The  white  line  of  storks  appeared  upon 
the  back  of  the  cloud,  in  such  contrast  as  the  bright 
conduct  of  a  man  of  respectability  t  opposes  to  the  be- 
haviour of  a  scoundrel.**  The  ever-fitful  lightning,  in 
its  new  alliance  with  the  sky,  was  like  the  friendship 
of  a  profligate ff  for  a  man  of  worth,  II  Overgrown  by 
the  spreading  grain,  §§  the  paths  were  indistinctly 
traced,  like  the  speech  of  the  ignorant,  that  conveys 
no  positive  meaning,  j;  !| 


*  There  is  here  a  stanza, — and  one  recognized  by  the  commentator, — 
which  the  Translator  has  passed  by :  ; 

"The  earth,  luxuriant  with  new-grown  grass,  and  bestrown  with  sa- 
kragopa.i,  then  became  emerald  and,  as  it  were,   adorned  with  rubies." 

The  mkragopa  or  indragopa  is  a  beautiful  insect  which  no  one  that 
has  seen  it  in  India  can  ever  forget. 

§  Sakra,  in  the  original, 

^  Kulinn.  "  Durvritta.  ff  Durjana.  H  Pravard. 

§§  My  MSS.  have  sashpa,  'young  grass,' — not  sasya. 
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At  this  time,  Krishna  and  Rama,  accompanied  by 
the  cow-boys,  traversed  the  forests,  that  echoed  with 
the  hum  of  bees  and  the  peacock's  cry.*  Sometimes 
they  sang  in  chorus,  or  danced  together;  sometimes 
they  sought  shelter  from  the  cold,  beneath  the  trees ; 
sometimes  they  decorated  themselves  with  flowery 
gai'lands,f— sometimes,  with  peacocks'  feathers;  some- 
times they  stained  themselves  of  various  hues,  with 
the  minerals  of  the  mountain;  sometimes,  weary,  they 
reposed  on  beds  of  leaves,  and,  sometimes,  imitated,  iu 
mirth,  the  muttering  of  the  thunder-cloud:  sometimes 
they  excited  their  juvenile  associates  to  sing;t  and, 
sometimes,  they  mimicked  the  cry  of  the  peacock,  with 
their  pipes.  In  this  manner,  participating  in  various 
feelings  and  emotions,  and  affectionately  attached  to 
each  other,  they  wandered,  sporting  and  happy,  through 
the  wood.  At  evening-tide  came  Krishna  and  Bala- 
rama,  §  like  two  cow-boys,  j!  along  with  the  cows  and 
the  cowherds.  At  evening-tide,  the  two  immortals, 
having  come  to  the  cow-pens,  joined,  heartily,  in  what- 
ever sports  amused  the  sons  of  the  herdsmen.! 


t  The  Sanskrit  has  garlands  of  kadamba-hlossoms. 

§  Here  called,  in  the  original,  Bala. 

il   jft^^^W^ ,  "clad  like  cowherds,"   is  one  reading;  ^tJ^^^J-^t, 
"carrying  cowherds'  pipes,"  is  another. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Krishna  combats  the  sei'pent  Kaliya:  alarm  of  his  parents  and  com- 
panions: he  overcomes  the  serpent,  and  is  propitiated  by  him: 
commands  him  to  depart  from  the  Yamuna  river  to  the  ocean. 

ONE  clay,  Krishna,  unaccompanied  by  Rama,  went 
to  Vrindavana,  He  was  attended  by  (a  troop  of}  cow- 
herds, and  gaily  decorated  with  wild  flowers.  On  his 
way,  he  came  to  the  Yamima,"  which  was  flowing  in 
sportive  undulations,  and  sparkling  with  foam,  as  if 
with  smiles,  as  the  waves  dashed  against  the  borders. 
Within  its  bed,  however,  was  the  fearful  pool  of  the 
serpent  Kaliya,  f— boiling  with  the  fires  of  poison,— M 
from  the  fumes  of  which,  large  trees  upon  the  bank 
were  blighted,  and  by  whose  waters,  when  raised,  by 
a  gale,  into  the  air,  birds  were  scorched.  Beholding 
this  dreadful  (lake),  which  was  like  another  mouth  of 
death,  Madhusudana  reflected,  that  the  wicked  and 
poisonous  Kaliya,  who  had  been  vanquished  by  him- 


'  The  commentator  says,  this  means  nothing  more  than  that 
the  w^aters  of  the  pool  were  hot:  f^^f^T^T  ^rf  fI"H^TfT  ^Tf%'l.l§ 
I  do  not  know  if  hot  springs  have  been  found  in  the  bed,  or  on 
the  borders,  of  the  Jumna.  The  hot  well  of  Sita-kund,  near 
Mongir,  is  not  far  from  the  Ganges. 


*  Kalindi,  one  of  its  synonyms,  in  the  original.  The  Yamuna  is  so 
called  from  Mount  Kalinda,   whence  it  rises. 

t  In  some  MSS.,  he  is  here  called  Kaliya;  and  so  his  name  is  ordi- 
narily written  in  the  sequel.  For  his  origin  and  abode,  see  Vol.  II., 
p.  74,  note   1,  and  p.  210,  note  1. 

§  T  do  not  find  these  words,  l)ut  something  like  Ihem,  in  the  commentary. 
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self  (in  the  person  of  Garuda),  and  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  ocean  (where  he  had  inhabited  the  island 
Ramanaka),  must  be  lurking  at  its  bottom,  and  defiling 
the  Yamuna,  the  consort  of  the  sea,  so  that  neither  men 
nor  cattle  could  slake  their  thirst  by  her  waters.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  determined  to  dislodge  the  Naga, 
and  enable  the  dwellers  of  Vraja  to  frequent  the  vicin- 
age without  fear:*  for  it  was  the  especial  purpose,  he 
considered,  of  his  descent  upon  earth,  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection all  such  violators  of  law.  "Here,"  thought  he, 
"is  a  Kadamba-tree,  which  is  sufficiently  near.  I  can 
climb  up  it,  and  thence  leap  into  the  serpent's  pool."" 
Having  thus  resolved,  he  bound  his  clothes  f  tightly 
about  him,  and  jumped,  boldly,  +  into  the  lake  of  the 
serpent-king.  The  waters,  agitated  by  his  plunge  amidst 
them,  were  scattered  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  bank;  and,  the  spray  falling  upon  the  trees,  they 
were  immediately  set  on  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  poison- 
ous vapour  combined  with  the  water;  and  the  whole 
horizon  was  in  a  blaze.  §  Krishna,  having  dived  into 
the  pool,  struck  his  arms  in  defiance;^  and  the  snake- 


'    Slapping   the  upper  part    of  one   arm   with  tlie  hand  of  the 
other  is  a  common  act  of  defiance  amongst  Indian  athletae. 


t  Parikara,  'a  girdle.' 
I    Vegita,  'expeditiously.' 
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king,  hearing  the  sound,  quickly  came  forth.  His  eyes 
were  coppery  red;  and  his  hoods  were  flaming  with 
deadly  venom.  He  was  attended  by  many  other  (power- 
ful and)  poisonous  snakes,— feeders  upon  air,— and  by 
hundreds  of  serpent-nymphs,  decorated  with  rich  jewels, 
whose  ear-rings  glittered  with  trembling  radiance,  as 
the  wearers  moved  along.*  Coiling  themselves  around 
Krishna,  they,  all,  bit  him  with  teeth  from  which  fiery 
poison  was  emitted.  Krishna's  companions,  beholding 
him  in  the  lake,  encompassed  by  the  snakes  twining 
around  him,  ran  off  to  Vraja,  lamenting  and  bewailing 
aloud  his  fate.f  "Krishna,"  they  called  out,  "has  fool- 
ishly plunged  into  the  serpent's  pool,  and  is  there  bit- 
ten to  death  by  the  snake-king.  Come  and  see."  The 
cowherds,  and  their  wives,  and  Yasoda,  hearing  this 
news,  which  was  like  a  thunderbolt,  ran,  immediately, 
to  the  pool,  frightened  out  of  their  senses,  and  crying: 
"Alas!  alas!  where  is  he?"  The  Gopis  were  retarded 
by  Yasoda,  who,  in  her  agitation,  stumbled  and  slipped 
at  every  step;+  but  Nanda,  and  the  cowherds,  and  the 
invincible  §  Rama  hastened  to  (the  banks  of)  the  Ya- 
muna, eager  to  assist  Krishna.  There  they  beheld  him 
(apparently)  in  the  power  of  the  serpent-king,  encom- 
passed by  twining  snakes,  and  making  no  effort  (to 
escape).    Nanda,  as  soon  as  he  set  his  eyes  upon  his 


t  ft  fT^  TTf clff  ^T  ^if^frif^iftf^rT^  I 

:   IT  IT  IffT^Tf^f (T  ^^  'fTTft'TTTTf^f^^^: 
^ift^^  ^^  ^Tnfr  ^?f  TT^^f^  W^  II 

§  Adbliutd-vlkruiiiu. 
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son,  became  senseless;  and  Yasoda,  also,  (when  she 
beheld  him,  lost  all  consciousness).  The  Gopfs,  over- 
come with  sorrow,  wept,  and  called  affectionately,  and 
with  convidsive  sobs,*  upon  Kesava.  "Let  us  all,"  said 
they,  "plunge,  with  Yasoda,  into  the  tearful  pool  of  the 
serpent-king.  We  cannot  return  to  Vraja.  For  what 
is  day,  without  the  sun?  What,  night,  without  the 
moon?  What  is  a  herd  of  heifers,  without  its  lord? 
What  is  Vraja,  without  Krishna?  Deprived  of  him,  we 
will  go  no  more  to  Gokula.  The  forest  will  lose  its 
delights;  it  will  be  like  a  lake  without  water. f  When 
this  dark-lotos-leaf-complexioned,  Hari  is  not  present, 
there  is  no  joy  in  the  maternal  dwelUng.  How  strange 
is  this!  And,  as  for  you,  ye  cowherds,  hoM%  poor  beings, 
will  you  live  amidst  the  pastures,  when  you  no  longer 
behold  the  brilHant  lotos-eyes  of  liari?:  Our  hearts 
have  been  wiled  away  by  the  music  of  his  voice.  §  We 
will  not  go,  without  Pundarikaksha,  to  the  folds!  of 
Nanda.  Even  now,  though  held  in  the  coils  of  the  ser- 
pent-king, see,  friends,  how  his  face  brightens  with 
smiles,  as  we  gaze  upon  him!" 

When  the  mighty  son  of  Rohini,1f  (Balarama,)  heard 
these  exclamations  of  the  Gopis,  and,  with  disdainful 
glance,  beheld  the   cowherds   overcome   with   terror. 


Some   MSS.    begin    this    line   with    nS^TT^)— referring    ^^   Vraja,  —  the 
reading  preferred  by  the  commentator. 

II   Gokula.  i[[  Rauhineya,  in  the  original. 

IV.  19 
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Nancla  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  countenance  of  his  son, 
and  Yasoda  unconscious,  he  spake  to  Krishna  in  his 
own  character:  "What  is  this,  0  god  of  gods?  The 
quaUty  of  mortal  is  sufficiently  assumed.  Dost  thou 
not  know  thyself  eternal?  Thou  art  the  centre  of  crea- 
tion; as  the  nave  is  of  the  spokes'of  a  wheel.*  A  por- 
tion of  thee  have  I,  also,  been  born,  as  thy  senior,  f 
The  gods,  to  partake  of  thy  pastimes  as  man,  have, 
all,  descended  under  a  like  disguise;  and  the  goddesses 
have  come  down  to  Gokula,  to  join  in  thy  sports. 
Thou,  eternal,  hast,  last  of  all,  appeared  below,  t  Where- 
fore, Krishna,  dost  thou  disregard  these  divinities, 
who,  as  cowherds,  are  thy  friends  and  kin?  these  sor- 
rowing females,  who,  also,  are  thy  relations  ?  §  Thou 
hast  put  on  the  character  of  man;  thou  hast  exhibited 
the  tricks  of  childhood.  ||  Now  let  this  fierce  snake, 
though  armed  with  venomed  fangs,  be  subdued  (by  thy 
celestial  vigour)." t 

t  Only  thus  much  is  translated  of  the  following: 

^(^T^^flT  tITfTT  ^  ^^^  W  ^^^^:  II 

■N^%  WHf^^T(3i^fl%'t^  ^f^f^r:  II 

^^<ftwt^"^  'T^g  rT^t^^Tf^^^:  II 

The   scholiast  tacitly   recognizes   these  lines   as  part  of  the  text,    and 
comments  on  them. 

+    The  original  is,  here,  not  very  closely  adhered  to: 

^^flT^  ^'^T^  ^^%^^  ^TT^^t:  I 

§  Here,  again,  the  rendering  is  very  free. 
1 1  Bdla-chdpala. 
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Thus  reminded  (of  his  real  character,  by  Rama), 
Krishna  smiled  gently,  and  (speedily)  extricated  him- 
self from  the  coils  of  the  snakes.  Laying  hold  of  the 
middle  hood  of  their  chief  with  both  his  hands,  he 
bent  it  down,  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  hitherto  un- 
bended head,  and  danced  upon  it  in  triumph.  Wherever 
the  snake  attempted  to  raise  his  head,  it  was  again 
trodden  down ;  and  many  bruises  were  inflicted  on  the 
hood,  by  the  pressure  of  the  toes  of  Krishna.  *  Tram- 
pled upon  by  the  feet  of  Krishna,  as  they  changed  po- 
sition in  the  dance,  the  snake  fainted,  and  vomited  forth 
much  blood.  ^  Beholding  the  head  and  neck  of  their 
lord  thus  injured,  and  the  blood  flowing  (from  his 
mouth),  the  females  f  of  the  snake-king  implored  the 
clemency  of  Madhusudana.  "Thou  art  recognized,  O 
god  of  gods!"  they  exclaimed.  '"Thou  art  the  sovereign 
of  all;  thou  art  light  supreme,  inscrutable;  thou  art  the 
mighty  lord,  +  the  portion  of  that  (supreme  light).   The 

'  The  expressions  are  ^■OtJT^  T^^'  ''"^^  ^'^'mfTf'nTf^'I  I 
And  Rechaka  and  Daridapata  are  said  to  be  different  dispositions 
of  the  feet  in  dancing;  variations  of  the  bhrama,  or  pirouette: 
the  latter  is  the  a-plomb,  or  descent.  It  is  also  read  Dandapada- 
nipatena, §  "the  falling  of  the  feet,  like  that  of  a  club,"  [I 


wwt:  w^hw^  WT^^^f^^^f^:  I 
^^wfTf  ^  ^^  ^^T^T^  fTfi:  ftlT:  II 

f  Patni,  'wives.' 
+    Parameiwara. 

§  Also,  ^Tj^xrr^f'Ttfm^  I 

'  The  commentary  quotes  a  considerable  extract,  from  some  unnamed 
metrical  authority,  on  the  steps  in  dancing. 

19* 
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gods  themselves  are  unable  worthily  to  praise  thee, 
the  lord  self-existent.*  How,  then,  shall  females  pro- 
claim thy  nature?  How  shall  we  (fully)  declare  him, 
of  whom  the  egg  of  Brahma,  made  up  of  earth,  sky, 
water,  fire,  and  air,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  a  part? 
Holy  sages  have  in  vain  sought  to  know  thy  eternal 
essence,  f  We  bow  to  that  form+  which  is  the  most 
subtile  of  atoms,  the  largest  of  the  large;  to  him  whose 
birth  is  without  a  creator,  whose  end  knows  no  destroyer, 
and  who,  alone,  is  the  cause  of  duration.  There  is  no 
wrath  in  thee;  for  thine  is  the  protection  of  the  world; 
and,  hence,  this  chastisement  of  Kaliya.  Yet,  hear  us.§ 
Women  are  to  be  regarded  with  pity  by  the  virtuous: 
animals  are  humanely  treated,  even  by  fools.  |j  Let, 
therefore,  the  author  of  wisdom  t  have  compassion 
upon  this  poor  creature.  Thyself,  as  an  oviparous, 
hooded  snake,  art  the  upholder  of  the  world.  Oppressed 
by  thee,  he  will  speedily  perish.  **  What  is  this  feeble 
serpent,  compared  to  thee,  in  whom  the  universe  re- 


*    Faramdrtha. 

II  The  only   readings    that  1   find  yield  a   very    different  sense.     The 
ordinary  original  is : 

Instead  of  ^«TT"^,  one  MS.  has  ^"TT  ^  I 
%  'WTfTT  ^T' — t^®  vocative. 

Krishna   is    not   here   called   a   snake.      Some   copies   have,    instead   of 
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poses?  Friendship  and  enmity  are  felt  towards  equals 
and  superiors,  (not  for  those  infinitely  beneath  us*). 
Then,  sovereign  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
This  (unfortunate)  snake  is  about  to  expire.  Give  us, 
as  a  gift  of  charity,  our  husband." 

When  they  had  thus  spoken,  the  Naga  himself,  al- 
most exanimate,  repeated,  feebly,  their  solicitations  for 
mercy.  "Forgive  me,"  he  murmured,  "0  god  of  gods! 
How  shall  I  address  thee,  who  art  possessed,  through 
thine  own  strength  and  essence,  of  the  eight  great  fac- 
ulties,—in  energy  unequalled ?f  Thou  art  the  Supreme, 
the  progenitor  of  the  supreme  (Brahma).  Thou  art  the 
Supreme  Spirit;  and  from  thee  the  Supreme  proceeds. 
Thou  art  beyond  all  finite  objects.  How  can  I  speak 
thy  praise  ?+  How  can  I  declare  his  greatness  from 
whom  come  Brahma,  Rudra,  Chandra,  Indra,  the  Maruts, 
the  Aswins,  the  Vasus,  and  Adityas;  of  whom  the 
whole  world  is  an  infinitely  small  portion,  §  a  portion 
destined  to  represent  his  essence;  and  whose  nature, 
primitive  or  derived,  li  Brahma  and  the  immortals  do 
not  comprehend?  How  can  I  approach  him,  to  whom 
the  gods  offer  incense  and  flowers!  culled  fi'om  the 
groves  of  Nandana;  whose  incarnate  forms  the  king  of 

*  I  have  parenthesized  these  -words;  there  being  nothing,  in  the  orig- 
inal, answering  to  them.  Even  a  Paurauik  writer  would  not  use  in 
such  a  lax  way  a  word  corresponding  to  "infinitely". 

II  Sat  and  asat. 

J  Pushpdnulepana,  "unguents  made  from  flowers," 
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the  deities  ever  adores,  unconscious  of  his  real  person; 
M'^hom  the  sages  that  have  withdrawn  their  senses  from 
all  external  objects  worship  in  thought,  and,  enshrining 
his  image  in  the  purposes  of  their  hearts,  present  to  it 
the  flowers  of  sanctity?^*  I  am  quite  unable,  0  god 
of  gods,  to  worship  or  to  hymn  thee.  Thy  own  clem- 
ency must,  alone,  influence  thy  mind  to  show  me 
compassion.  It  is  the  nature  of  snakes  to  be  savage; 
and  I  am  born  of  their  kind.  Hence,  this  is  my  nature, 
not  mine  offence.  The  world  is  created,  as  it  is  de- 
stroyed, by  thee;  and  the  species,  form,  and  nature  of 
all  things  in  the  world  are  thy  work.  Even  such  as 
thou  hast  created  me,  in  kind,  in  form,  and  in  nature, 
such  I  am;  and  such  are  my  actions. f  Should  I  act 
differently,  then,  indeed,  should  I  deserve  thy  punish- 
ment; for  so  thou  hast  declared.  ^  Yet,  that  I  have  been 


'  Bhava-pushpas.  There  are  said  to  be  eight  such  flowers: 
clemency,  self-restraint,  tenderness,  patience,  resignation,  devotion, 
meditation,  and  truth.  + 

*  Both  in  the  Vedas  and  in  the  institutes  of  law;  where  it  is 
enjoined,  that  every  one  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  his  caste 
and  condition;  and  any  deviation  from  them  merits  punishment; 
as  by  the  texts  f'Tf^'WT^TW  «^(i^I,  "In  following  prohibited 
observances,    a   person    is   punishable;"    and    ^^^f^f^    oR^ 


t  v^Ti  w^m  f  ^  wmi  ^w  w?:  i 

^^Tt^  ^  ^^W^^  %f^ff  ^^  11 

I   The   commentator   has :    ahimsd,    indriya-nigraha,   sarva-bhuta-dayd, 
kshamd,  sama,  tapas,  dhydna,  satya. 
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punished  by  thee  is,  indeed,  a  blessing;  for  punishment 
from  thee  alone  is  a  favour.  *  Behold,  I  am  nov^^  without 
strength,  without  poison,— deprived  of  both  by  thee! 
Spare  me  my  life.  I  ask  no  more.  Command  me  what 
I  shall  do."t 

Being  thus  addressed  by  Kaliya,  Krishna  replied  :t 
"You  must  not  tarry  here,  (nor  anywhere)  in  the  stream 
of  the  Yamuna.  Depart,  (immediately),  with  your  fam- 
ily and  followers,  to  the  sea,  where  Graruda,  the  foe 
of  the  serpent-race,  will  not  harm  you,  when  he  sees 
the  impression  of  my  feet  upon  your  brow. "§  So  saying, 
Hari  set  the  snake-king  at  liberty,  who,  bowing,  rev- 
erentially, to  his  victor,!  departed  to  the  ocean;  aban- 
doning, in  the  sight  of  all,  the  lake  he  had  haunted,  ac- 
companied by  all  his  females,  children,  and  depend- 
ants. When  the  snake  was  gone,  the  Gopas  hailed 
Govinda  as  one  risen  from  the  dead,  and  embraced 
him,  and  bathed  his  forehead  with  tears  of  joy. 1  Others, 
contemplating  the  water  of  the  river,  now  freed  from 

eh^rJ  IrHfTT  f^ff^^r^,**  "Who  does  acts  unsuited  to  his  natural 

disposition  incurs  guilt." 

Wtf^rf  ^^fTTH^^TWr^^  ^ftf^  f^K  II 

+   This  introduction  is  supplied  by  the  Translator. 

§  Murdhan^  'head.' 

(I  'To  Krishna',  in  the  original. 

Ttm  ^f^  ^f^  flrf^f^^^^^:  II 

**  These  (juotations  are  taken  from  the  commentary. 
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peril,*  were  filled  with  wonder,  and  sang  the  praise  of 
Krishna,  who  is  unaffected  by  works,  f  Thus,  eminent 
by  his  glorious  exploits,  and  eulogized  by  the  Gopas 
and  Gopis,  Krishna  returned  to  Vraja.  + 


t  Aklishta-karman.      Vide  supra,  p.  262,  note  f. 

X  Instead  of  the  reading  of  two  verses,  here  rendered,  the  MSS.  con- 
taining the  commentary  have  three  verses,  naming  Baladeva,  Nanda> 
and  Yasoda,  as  accompanying  Krishna  on  his  way  back  to  Vraja. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  demon  Dhenuka  destroyed  by  Rama. 

AGAIN,  tending  upon  the  herds,  Rama  and  Kesava* 
wandered  through  the  woods,  and  (on  one  occasion), 
came  to  a  pleasing  grove  of  pahns,  where  dwelt  the 
fierce  demon  f  Dhenuka,  +  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of 
deer.  §  Beholding  the  trees  covered  with  fruit,  and 
desirous  of  gathering  it,  the  cowherds  called  out  (to 
the  brothers),  and  said:  "See,  Rama;  see,  Krishna!  In 
this  grove,  belonging  to  the  great  Dhenuka,  the  trees 
are  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  the  smell  of  which  perfumes 
the  air.  We  should  like  to  eat  some.  Will  you  throw 
some  down?" II  As  soon  as  the  boys  had  spoken,  San- 
karshaha  and  Krishna  (shook  the  trees,  and)  brought 
down  the  fruit  on  the  ground.  Hearing  the  noise  of 
the  falling  fruit,  the  fierce H  and  malignant  demon** 
(Dhenuka),  in  the  form  of  an  ass,  hastened  to  the  spot, 
in  a  (great)  passion,  and  began  to  kick  Ramaff  on  the 


*  The  original  has  Bala. 

t  Ddnava. 

I  According  to  the  Harivamsa,  si.  3114,  Dhenuka  -was  the  same  as 
Khara,  for  whom  see  Vol.  III.,  p.  316,  note  I]. 

§  The  reading  accepted  by  the  commentator  yields  "  flesh  of  men 
and  kine." 

^^?rg^»ftT^T'T:  mwrii  ^f^  tt'^  II 

^  Durdsada. 
*'  Daiteya. 
tt  Substituted,  by  the  Translator,  for  Bala. 
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breast  with  his  hinder  heels.  Rama,  *  however,  seized 
him  by  both  hind  legs,  and,  whirling  him  round,  until 
he  expired,  tossed  his  carcass  to  the  top  of  a  palm-tree, 
from  the  branches  of  w^hich  it  struck  down  abundance 
of  fruit,  like  rain-drops  poured  upon  earth  by  the  wind.f 
The  animals  that  were  of  kin  to  Dhenuka  came  run- 
ning to  his  aid;  Init  Krishna  and  Ramat  treated  them 
in  the  same  manner,  §  until  the  trees  were  laden  with 
dead  asses,!!  and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  ripe 
fruit.  Henceforward,  the  cattle  grazed,  unobstructed, 
in  the  palm-grove,  and  cropped  the  new  pasturage, 
where  they  had  never  before  ventured.^ 


'  This  exploit  is  related  in  the  Bhagavata,  Hari  Variisa,  and 
other  Vaishriava  Puranas,  much  in  the  same  strain,  but  not  always 
in  the  same  place.  It  more  commonly  precedes  the  legend  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Kaliya. 


*  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  Krishna  slew  Dhenuka.  See,  for  instance, 
the  Mahdhhdrata,   Udyoga-parvan,  si.  4410. 

+   Balabhadra,  in  the  original.     See  the  next  note. 

II  Daitya-gardabha.  Thi.s  term  is  applied,  throughout  the  chapter,  to 
Dhenuka  and  his  kindred.  Their  proper  form,  then,  was  the  asinine, 
though  they  were  of  demonic  extraction. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Sports   of  the   boys  in   the   forest.     Pralamba,   the  Asura,  conies 
amongst  them :   is  destroyed  by  Rama,    at  the  command   of 

Krishna. 

WHEN  the  demon  in  the  form  of  an  ass,  and  all  his 
tribe,*  had  been  destroyed,  the  grove  of  palms  became 
the  favom-ite  resort  of  the  Gopas  and  their  wives  ;f  and 
the  sons  of  Vasudeva,  greatly  pleased,  repaired  to  the 
Bhahdira  fig-tree,  t  They  continued  to  wander  about, 
shouting,  and  singing,  and  gathering  fruits  and  flowers 
from  the  trees;  now  driving  the  cows  afar  to  pasture; 
now  calling  them  by  their  names;  now  carrying  the 
foot-ropes  of  the  kine  upon  their  shoulders;  now  orna- 
menting themselves  with  garlands  of  forest-flowers. 
They  looked  like  two  young  bulls,  when  the  horns  first 
appear.  §  Attired,  the  one  in  yellow,  and  the  other,  in 
sable  garments,  they  looked  like  two  clouds,  one  white, 
and  one  black,  surmounted  by  the  bow  of  Indra. '  Sport- 
ing, mutually,  with  frolics  beneficial  to  the  world,  they 
roamed  about,  like  two  monarchs  over  all  the  collected 


•  Amiga. 

t  "Of  the  kine",  likewise,  and  first  of  all:   jfl jFlM^Ft^V'TT'l,  I 

+  ^"^!^T['^<r  is  the  reading  here  followed;  but  that  accepted  by  the 
commentator  is  ^  |  U^j/I'T^'T ,  his  explanation  of  which  is  :  ^T!^"^T^Tt 
^dtSlt^o^f'^  ^•f^  I  The  tree  referred  to  is,  therefore,  called  Bhaiidi'ra. 
In  other  works,  however,  it  is  called  Bhanflira,  also. 

§  The  allusion  here,  the  commentator  says,  is  to  their  hair,  as  being 
tonsured  in  a  peculiar  fashion.     Vide,  supra,  p.  -283,  note  1. 
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sovereigns  of  the  earth.  Assuming  human  duties,  and 
maintaining  the  human  character,  they  strayed  through 
the  thickets,  amusing  themselves  with  sports  suited  to 
their  mortal  species  and  condition,  in  swinging  on  the 
boughs  of  trees,*  or  in  boxing,  and  wrestling, f  and 
hurling  stones. 

Having  observed  the  two  lads  thus  playing  about, 
the  Asura  Pralamba,  seeking  (to  devour)  them,  came 
amongst  the  cowherd  boys,  in  the  shape  of  one  of 
themselves,  and  mixed,  without  being  suspected,  in 
their  pastimes  ;t  for  he  thought,  that,  thus  disguised, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  an  opportunity  to  kill, 
first,  Krishna,  and,  afterwards,  the  son  of  Rohini.  § 
The  boys  commenced  playing  at  the  game  of  leaping 
like  deer,  two  and  two  together.^  !1  Govinda  was  match- 
ed  with  Sridaman, H  and  Balarama,**  with  Pralamba: 

'  Jumping  with  both  feet  at  once, — as  deer  bound, — two  boys 
together.  The  one  that  holds  out  longest,  or  comes  to  a  given 
point  first,  is  the  victor;  and  the  vanquished  is  then  bound  to 
carry  him  to  the  goal,  if  not  already  attained,  and  back  again  to 
the  starting-post,  on  his  shoulders.  The  Bhagavata  does  not  spe- 
cify the  game,  but  mentions  that  the  vanquished  carry  the  victors 
on  their  backs. 


*   W^f^^Tf^:  I     Comment:  ^XZIf^W^^^Tftf : 

f   Vydydma. 

:  ^^^'n^TT  t^:ir^%Tf  ^reT^r^T^^:  i 
w^  ^j^-miv  insn^  ^^^tt»t:  ii 

§  Rauhineya,  in  the  original, 

%  A  friend  of  Krishna. 
••  Bala,   in  the  Sanskrit. 
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the  other  boys  were  coupled  with  one  another,  and 
went  leaping  away.  Govinda*  beat  his  companion,  and 
Balarama, f  his;  and  the  boys  who  were  on  Krishna's 
side  were,  also,  victorious.  Carrying  one  another,  they 
reached  the  Bhandira-hg;  and  from  thence  those  who 
were  victors  were  conveyed  back  to  the  starting-ground 
by  those  who  were  vanquished.  +  It  being  Pralamba's 
duty  to  carry  Sankarshana,  the  latter  mounted  upon 
his  shoulders,  like  the  moon  riding  above  a  dark  cloud; 
and  the  demon  ran  off  with  him,  but  did  not  stop.§ 
Finding  himself,  however,  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  Balarama,  li  he  enlarged  his  bulk,  (and  looked)  like 
a  black  cloud  in  the  rainy  season.  Balarama,!  behold- 
ing him  like  a  scorched  mountain,— his  head  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  and  his  neck  hung  round  with  garlands, 
having  eyes  as  large  as  cart-wheels,  a  fearful  form,  and 
shaking  the  earth  with  his  tread,— called  out,  as  he  was 
carried  away,  to  his  brother:  "Krishna,  Krishna,  I  am 
carried  off  by  some  demon,  disguised  as  a  cowherd, 
and  huge  as  a  mountain.**  What  shall  I  do?  Tell  me, 
Madhusudana. ff  The  villain  runs  away  with  speed." 
Krishna ++  opened  his  mouth,  smiling,— for  he  well  knew 


*   Substituted,  by  the  Translator,   for  Kfishiia. 
t  "The  son  of  Rohii'u,  in  the  original." 

:  Tj^^fTf^  ^W  ^  %  fT^  tn:Tf^fTT:  i 

II   Rauhiiieya,  in  the  Sanskrit. 
^  In  the  Sanskrit,  Sankarshana. 
••  This  sentence  is  rendered  very  free!y. 
•j-f  The  original  has  Madhunishudana, 
+*  The  Sanskrit  has  Govinda. 
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the  might  of  the  son  of  Rohini,  *— and  repUed :  "Why 
this  subtle  pretext  of  merely  mortal  nature,  f  thou  who 
art  the  soul  of  all  the  most  subtile  of  subtile  thino;s? 
Remember  yourself,  the  radical  cause  of  the  whole 
world,— born  before  all  cause,  and  all  that  is  alone,  when 
the  world  is  destroyed.  +  Dost  thou  not  know  that 
you  and  I  are,  alike,  the  origin  of  the  world,  who  have 
come  down  to  lighten  its  load?  The  heavens  are  thy 
head;  the  waters  are  thy  body;§  earth  is  thy  feet;  thy 
mouth  II  is  eternal  fire;  the  moon  is  thy  mind; If  the 
wind,  thy  breath;  thy  arms  and  hands  are  the  four  re- 
gions of  space.**  Thou  hast,  0  mighty  lord,  a  thousand 
heads,  ff  a  thousand  hands,  and  feet,  and  bodies.  A 
thousand  Brahnias  spring  from  thee,  who  art  before 
all,  and  whom  the  sages  praise  in  myriads  of  forms.  H 
No  one  (but  I)  knoweth  thy  divine  person.  Thy  in- 
carnate person  is  glorified  by  all  the  gods.  Knowest 
thou  not,  that,  at  the  end  of  all,  the  universe  disappears 
in  thee;  that,  upheld  by  thee,  this  earth  sustains  living 
and  inanimate  things; §§  and  that,  in  the  character  of 
uncreated  time,  with  its  divisions  of  ages,  developed 


*  Rauhineya,  in  the  original. 

I  Here,  again,  the  translation  is  far  from  literal. 
§  Murti. 

II  Vaktra. 
^  Manas. 

ft  Vaktra. 

§§  Cfiardchara, 
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from  an  instant,  thou  devourest  the  world  ?  *  As  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  when  swallowed  up  by  submarine 
flame,  are  recovered  by  the  winds,  and  thrown,  in  the 
form  of  snow,  upon  the  Himachala,  where,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  reassume  their 
watery  nature;^  so,  the  world,  being  devoured  by  thee, 

'    This  passage   is  read  and   explained  differently  in  different 
copies. f     In  some  it  is: 

^R^^Wl  5^^%^  II  ^ 
And  this  is  explained :  ^^^T^  TT^Tn^T  "^f^TT  "^M  ^rf^rf 

f^  ^"^I  II  "  The  water  of  the  ocean,  devoured  by  the  fire  called 
Vadava,  becoming  condensed,  or  in  the  form  of  dew  or  snow,  is 
seized  by  the  wind  called  Kastaka,  §  from  which  the  Vadava  fire 
has  departed,  consisting  of  a  pipe  of  the  solar  rays,  and,  being 
placed  in  the  air,  lies  or  is  on  the  Himachala,"  &c.  This  is  rather 
an  awkward  and  confused  representation  of  the  notion;  and  the 
other  reading  is  somewhat  preferable.     It  consists  simply  in  sub- 

f^^1^^rf  ^^rr^f^  I 

The  "instant",  or  'twinkling',  is  here  intended  as  the  smallest  di- 
vision of  time,  extending  to  yugas  or  ages. 

t  The  various  readings  of  the  passage  are,  according  to  my  copies  of 
the  text,  few  and  unimportant;  and  my  several  MSS.  of  the  commentary 
all  agree  together.  The  Translator  transcribes  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
scholiast's  remarks. 

+  I  have  displaced  the  immetrical  reading  "^f'S^Tf^'TT^i  i"  favour 
of  the  only  one  that  I  find  in  MSS.,  including  those  accompanied  by 
the  commentary. 

§  According  to  some  copies  of  the  commentary,  the  wind  here  spoken 
of  is  called  Karshaka,  This  name,  at  all  events,  is  intelligible,  which 
the  other  is  not. 
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at  the  period  of  dissolution,  becomes,  of  necessity,  at 
the  end  of  every  Kalpa,  the  world  again,  through  thy 
creative  efforts. "  Thou  and  I,  soul  of  the  universe,  are 
but  one  and  the  same  cause  of  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
although,  for  its  protection,  we  exist  in  distinct  individ- 
uals. Calling  to  memory  who  thou  art,  0  being  of  illim- 
itable might,  f  destroy,  of  thyself,  the  demon.  Suspend- 
ing awhile  your  mortal  character,  do  what  is  right." 

Thus  reminded  by  the  magnanimous  Krishna,  the 
powerful  Baladeva+   laughed,  and  squeezed  Pralamba 


stituting   cfil^    for   l^f^;   that  is,   according   to   the  commentary, 

^i%^  ^^  fWTT^^  t^F  ff^^  ^TT^W  f^<t  ^  I  §  "The 
water  devoured  by  the  fire  is  thrown,  by  the  wind  Ka,  1|  made 
of  a  solar  ray  &c.,  on  the  Himachala,  where  it  assumes  the  form 
of  snow;'"  and  so  on.  However  disfigured  by  inaccurate  views 
of  some  of  the  instruments  in  operation,  the  physiology  is,  in  the 
main  very  correct,  and  indicates  accurate  observation  of  natural 
phenomena.  The  waters  of  the  ocean,  converted  into  vapour  by 
solar  heat,  are  raised,  by  the  same  influence,  into  the  air,  and 
thence   borne,   by   the  winds,    to  the  summits   of  lofty  mountain- 


t  Ameydtman. 

I  Bala,  in  the  original. 

§  I  do  not  find  this;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  put  together,  with 
additions,  from  the  words  of  the  scholiast.  Perhaps  the  Translator  here 
transcribes  some  marginal  gloss  on  the  latter  part  of  the  scholiast's 
explanation  ;  for  the  first  quotation  contains  only  a  part  of  it. 

II  Nowhere  do  I  meet  with  the  W[W  of  the  Translator,  from  which  he 
has  extracted  "Ka".  The  only  variant  of  '(^4^*,  in  my  MSS.,  is  ^T^, 
the  ^^  of  which,  the  commentator  explains,  signifies  'f^iTT'^r%  f^^H,  I 
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with  his  knees,  *  striking  him,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
head  (and  face),  with  his  fists,  so  as  to  beat  out  both 
his  eyes.  The  demon,  vomiting  blood  from  his  mouth, 
and  having  his  brain  forced  through  the  skuh,  f  fell 
upon  the  ground,  and  expired.  The  Gopas,  beholding 
Pralamba  slain,  were  astonished,  and  rejoiced,  and  cried 
out  "Well  done",  and  praised  Balarama.+  And,  thus 
commended  by  his  play-fellows,  and  accompanied  by 
Krishna,  Bala,  §  after  the  death  of  the  Daitya  Pralamba, 
returned  to  Gokula.^ 


ranges,  where  they  are  arrested  by  a  diminished  temperature, 
descend  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  again  supply  the  streams  that 
perpetually  restore  to  the  sea  the  treasures  of  which  it  is  as  per- 
petually plundered. 

'  According  to  the  Hari  Variisa  I  the  gods,  themselves,  praised 
this  proof  of  Rama's  strength  (bala),  and  hence  he  derived  the 
name  of  Balarama, 


*  The   Sanskrit   has    nothing    corresponding),    to   the   words    "with   his 
knees". 

+   Substituted,  l)y  the  Translator,  for  Bala. 
§  The  original  has  Rama. 
11  SI.  3785. 


IV.  20 


CHAPTER  X. 

Description  of  antiimii.     Krishna  iHssiiuiles  Namla  from  worship- 
ping Iiidra:  rcconiiiifiRls  liini  and  tl>e  Gopas  to  worship  rattle 

and  the  mountains. 

WHILST  Rama  and  Keiava  were  sporting,  thus,  in 
Vraja,  the  rainy  season  ended,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  season  of  autumn,  when  the  lotos  is  full-blown. 
The  (small)  Saphari  fish,  in  their  watery  burrows,* 
were  oppressed  by  the  heat,  like  a  man  by  seltish  de- 
sires, who  is  devoted  to  his  family,  f  The  peacocks, 
no  longer  animated  by  passion,  were  silent  amidst  the 
woods,  like  holy  saints t  who  have  come  to  know  the 
unreality  of  the  world.  The  clouds,  of  shining  white- 
ness, exhausted  of  their  watery  wealth,  deserted  the 
atmosphere,  like  those  who  have  acquired  wisdom,  and 
depart  from  their  homes.  §  Evaporated  by  the  rays  of 
the  autumnal  sun,  the  lakes  were  dried  up,  like  the 
hearts  of  men,  when  withered  by  the  contact  of  selhsh- 
ness.il  The  (pellucid)  waters  of  the  season  were  suit- 
ably embellished  by  white  water-lilies;  as  are  the  minds 
of  the  pure,  by  the  apprehension  of  trutli.  Brightly,  in 
the  starry  sky,  shone  the  moon,  with  undiminished  orb, 
like  the  saintly  being  who  has  reached  the  last  stage  of 


I     Yogin. 

§  -^ff^w  ^'ST^^  f^^T:  f^fTWtf^:  I 
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bodily  existence,  in  the  company  of  the  pious.*  The 
rivers  and  lakes f  slowly  retired  from  their  banks;  as 
the  wise,  by  degrees,  shrink  from  the  selfish  attachment 
that  connects  them  with  wdfe  and  child,  t  First  aban- 
doned by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the  swans  §  again  be- 
gan to  congregate,  like  false  ascetics  whose  devotions 
are  interrupted,  and  they  are  again  assailed  by  innu- 
merable afflictions.  I  The  ocean  was  still  and  calm, 
and  exhibited  no  undulations,  like  the  perfect  sage  who 
has  completed  his  course  of  restraint,  and  has  acquired 
undisturbed  tranquillity  of  spirit,  f  Everywhere  the 
waters  were  as  clear  and  pure**  as  the  minds  of  the 
wase  who  behold  Vishnu  in  all  things.  The  autumnal 
sky  was  wholly  free  from  clouds,  like  the  heart  of  the 
ascetic ff  whose  cares  have  been  consumed  by  the  fire 
of  devotion.  The  moon  allayed  the  fervours  of  the  sun: 
as  discrimination  alleviates  the  pain  to  which  egotism 
gives  birth.  The  clouds  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mud- 
diness  of  the  earth,  the  discoloration  !t  of  the  waters, 
were, all,  removed  by  autumn;  as  abstraction§§  detaches 
the  senses  from  the  objects  of  perception.  The  exer- 
cise of  inspiring,  suppressing,   and  expiring  the  vital 


+  "  Rivers  and  lakes  "  is  for  jaldsaya. 
§  Hamsa. 

**  "Clear  and  pure"   is  to  render  ati-ijrusaniia. 

It    Yogin. 

XX  Kdlushya,  'foulness.' 

§§  Pratyahdra,  'restraint  of  the  senses.' 

20* 
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air  was  as  if  performed,  daily,  by  the  waters  of  the 
lakes,  (as  they  were  full,  and  stationary,  and,  then,  again 
declined).  ^  * 

At  this  season,  when  the  skies  were  bright  with 
stars,  f  Krishna,  repairing  to  Vraja,  found  all  the  cow- 
herds busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  a  sacrifice t  to 
be  oifered  to  Indra;^  and,  going  to  the  elders,  he  asked 

'  A  set  of  very  poor  quibbles  upon  the  terms  §  of  the  Pn'tria- 
ydma:  or,  Piiraka,  [  drawing  in  the  breath  through  one  nostril; 
literally,  'tilling;'  Kunibhaka,  closing  the  nostrils,  and  suppressing 
the  breath, — keeping  it  stationary  or  confined,  as  it  were  in  a 
Kumbha  or  water-pot;  and  Rechaka,  opening  the  other  nostril, 
and  emitting  the  breath, ^literally,  'purging'  or  'depletion.'  The 
waters  of  the  reservoirs,  replenished,  in  the  beginning  of  the  au- 
tumnal season,  by  the  previous  rains,  remain,  for  a  while,  full, 
until  they  are  drawn  off  for  irrigation,  or  reduced  by  evaporation ; 
thus  representing  the  three  operations  of  Puraka,  Kumbhaka,  and 
Rechaka. 

^  No  public  worship  is  offered  to  Iiidra,  at  present ;  and  the 
only  festival  in  the  Hindu  kalendar,  the  Sakradhwajotthana,  % — 
the  erection  of  a  flag  in  honour  of  Sakra  or  Indra,— should  be 
held  on  the   twelfth   or  thirteenth   of  Bhadra,  **    (which  is  in  the 


t  Nakshatra. 

X   Maha. 

§  The  commentator  gives  a  quotation,  apparently  from  some  Yoga 
treatise,  elucidating  them. 

ii  The  Translator  had,  here,  and  near  tlie  end  of  the  note,  "Piirai'ia", 
which  occurs  in  the  commentator's  explanation  of  the  technicality  puraka: 

^  The  names  of  the  festival  which  I  find  are  Sakrotthana,  Sakrottha- 
nadhwajotsava,  Indradhwajasamutthana,   &c. 

**  Light  fortnight.  The  month  of  Bhadra  includes  part  of  August  and 
part  of  Sepl ember. 
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them,  as  if  out  of  curiosity,  what  festival*  of  Indra  it 
was  in  which  they  took  so  much  pleasure.f  Nanda  re- 
plied to  his  question,  and  said:  "Satakratu+  (or  Indra) 
is  the  sovereign  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  w^aters.  Sent 
by  him,  the  former  bestow  moisture  upon  the  earth, 
whence  springs  the  grain  by  which  we  and  all  embod- 
ied beings  subsist;  with  which,  also,  and  with  water, 
we  please  the  gods.§  Hence,  too,  these  cows  bear  calves? 
and  yield  milk,  and  are  happy,  and  well-nourished, j 
So,  when  the  clouds  are  seen  distended  with  rain,  the 
earth  is  neither  barren  of  corn,  nor  bare  of  verdure; 
nor  is  man  distressed  by  hunger.  Indra,  t  the  giver  of 
water,  having  drunk  the  milk  of  earth  by  the  solar 
rays,  sheds  it,  again,  upon  the  earth,  for  the  sustenance 
of  all  the  world.  On  this  account,  all  sovereign  prin- 
ces offer,  with  pleasure,  sacrifices  to  Indra,**  at  the  end 


very  middle  of  the  rainy  season),  according  to  the  Tithi  Tattwa,  f  f 
following  the  authority  of  the  Kalika  and  Bhavishyottara  Piira- 
rias.  The  Sakradhwajotthana  is,  also,  a  rite  to  be  performed  by 
kings  and  princes.  Ir  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  if  the  text  in- 
tends any  particular  or  appointed  celebration. 


*  Maha. 

t  This  sentence  is  much  more  compressed  than  the  original. 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  150. 

%T  ?r^f^%:  ^^:  j^t^ht  H^f^  t  ii 

%  Parjanya,  in  the  original. 
"  The  original   has  Sakra. 
tt  See    Raghunandana's    Institutes    of    the   Hindoo    Religion,     Vol.   I., 

pp.  73 — 75.    Also  see  the  ^abdakalpadruma,  sub  voce  'JT'^'^^  I 
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of  the  rains:*   and  so,  also,  do  we,  and  so  do  other 
people." 

When  Krishnaf  heard  this  speech  from  Nanda,  in 
regard  to  the  worship  of  Indra,t  he  determined  to  put 
the  king  of  the  celestials  into  a  passion, and  replied:  We, 
father,  are  neither  cultivators  of  the  soil,  nor  dealers 
in  merchandise:  cows  are  our  divinities; §  and  we  are 
sojourners  in  forests.  There  are  four  branches  of  know- 
ledge,—logical,  scriptural,  practical,  and  political/  Hear 
me  describe  what  practical  science  is.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  and  tending  of  cattle,— the  knowledge  of 
these  three  professions  constitutes  practical  science,  i! 
Agriculture  is  the  subsistence  of  farmers;  buying  and 
selling,  of  traders.  Kine  are  our  support.  Thus,  the 
knowledge  of  means  of  support t  is  threefold.  The  ob- 
ject that  is  cultivated  by  any  one  should  be,  to  him. 


'  Or,  Anvikshiki  ('^T'^Vf^^Rl"),  tbe  science  of  inquiring  by 
reasoning,  Tarka  (cT^),  or  logic;  Trayi  (^ift),  the  three  Vedas 
collectively,  or  the  doctrines  they  teach:  Vartta  ('^T^T),  rendered 
'practical,'  is  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  acquiring  subsistence 
(HfrT) :  the  fourth  is  Daridaniti  (^T!^«ftf?T),  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, both  domestic  and  foreign.** 


*    Jlldfli),   "during   the  rainy   season,"   literally.     But  the  Translator 
has  the  authority  of  the  comment:    ITT^f^  I  TfTT^T"fiTf7T  ^^I  ^T^- 

•j-  In  the  original,  Damodara. 

I  Sakra,  in  the  Sanskrit. 

§  The  original  has  the  singular. 

•f  "The  knowledge  of  means  of  support"  is  to  render  vdrttd, 
"  This  note  is  taken,  as  to  its  substance,  from  the  commentary.     Com- 
pare Vol.  I.,  p.  85,  note  1;  and  p.  86,  note   », 
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as  his  chiel'  divinity:*  that  should  be  venerated  and 
worshipped,  as  it  is  his  benefactor.  He  who  worsliips 
the  deity  of  another,  and  diverts  from  him  the  reward 
that  is  his  due,f  obtains  not  a  prosperous  station,  + 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Where  the  land 
ceases  to  be  cultivated,  there  are  bounds  assigned, 
beyond  which  commences  the  forest:  the  forests  are 
bounded  by  the  hills;  and  so  far  do  our  limits  extend. 
We  are  not  shut  in  with  doors,  nor  confined  within 
walls;  we  have  neither  fields  nor  houses;  we  wander 
about,  happily,  wherever  we  list,  travelling  in  our  wag- 
gons. ^  The  spirits  of  these  mountahis,  §  it  is  said,  walk 
the  woods  in  whatever  forms  they  will,  or,  in  their 
proper  persons,  sport  upon  their  own  precipices,  li  If 
they  should  be  displeased  with  those  who  inhabit  the 
forests,  then,  transformed  to  lions  and  beasts  of  prey, 
they  will  kill  the  offenders.  We,  then,  are  bound  to 
worship  the  mountains,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  cattle.  If 
What  have  we  to  do  with  IndraV**    Cattle  and  moun- 


'  These  noiuadic  habits  are  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  parallel 
passages  of  those  Puranas  in  which  the  juvenile  life  of  Krishna 
is  narrated.  The  text  of  the  Hari  Variisa  is,  in  most  of  the  other 
verses,  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Vishnu  Puraria;  putting, 
however,  into  the  mouth  of  Krishna  a  long  additional  eulogium 
on  the  season  of  autumn. 


t  ^^^^tt^t:  t^^W^^  ^^(JIxiTt  ^tt:  I 

t   "A  prosperous  station"   is   lor  sohhana. 
§  Literally,  "these  mountains." 
II  Sana. 

**  Mahendra,  in  the  original. 
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tains  are  (our)  gods.  Brahmans  offer  worship  with 
prayer:  cultivators  of  the  earth  adore  their  landmarks;* 
but  we,  who  tend  our  herds  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains, f  should  worship  them  and  our  kine.  Let  prayer 
and  offerings,  then,  be  addressed  to  the  mountain  Go- 
vardhana;  and  kill  a  victim  in  due  form.t  Let  the 
whole  station  collect  their  milk,§  without  delay,  and 
feed,  with  it,  the  Brahmans,  and  all  who  may  desire 
to  partake  of  it.  When  the  oblations  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  the  Brahmans  have  been  fed,  let  the  Go- 
pas  circumambulate  the  cows,  decorated  with  gar- 
lands t  of  autumnal  flowers.  If  the  cowherds  will 
attend  to  these  suggestions,  they  will  secure  the  favour 
of  the  mountain,  of  the  cattle,  and,  also,  mine." 

When  Nanda  and  the  other  Gopas  heard  these  words 
of  Krishna,  their  faces  expanded  with  delight,  and  they 
said  that  he  had  spoken  well.  "You  havejudged  rightly, 
child,"  exclaimed  they.  "We  will  do  exactly  as  you 
have  proposed,  and  offer  adoration  to  the  mountain." 
Accordingly,  the  inhabitants  of  Vraja  worshipped  the 
mountain,  presenting  to  it  curds,  and  milk,  and  flesh; 
and  they  fed  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Brahmans, 
and  many  other  guests  who  came  (to  the  ceremony), 


•   Sitd.     But  there  is  a  variant,— the  reading  of   the   commentator,— 
sira,  'the  plough.' 

t  ^f^^^T^^^T:  I     Some  MSS.  have  ^f^^^T^)^:  I 

§  The  Translator  has  taken  this  meaning  oi sandoha  from  the  comment: 

J I  Hoina. 

%  Apida,  'chaplet.' 
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even  as  Krishna  had  enjoined:  and,  when  they  had 
made  their  offerings,  they  circumainbulated  the  cow^s 
and  the  bulls,  that  bellowed  as  loud  as  roaring  clouds.^" 
Upon  the  summit  of  Govardhana,  Krishna  presented 
himself,  saying  "I  am  the  mountain,"  and  partook  of 
much  food  presented  by  the  Gopas;  whilst,  in  his  own 
form  as  Krishna,  he  ascended  the  hill,  along  with  the 
cowherds,  and  worshipped  his  other  self.  ^  Having  pro- 
mised them  many  blessings,  f  the  mountain-person  of 
Krishna  vanished;  and,  the  ceremony  being  completed, 
the  cowherds  returned  to  their  station. 

'    The  Hari  Vau'isa  says:t   "An  illusory  Krishna,   having  be- 
come the  mountain,  ate  the   flesh   that  was   offered:'' 

Of  course,  the  'personilied'  mountain  is  intended,  as  appears  from 
several  of  the  ensuing  passages;  as  'for  instance',  he  says,  § 
presently:  "I  am  satisfied;  and  then,  in  his  divine  form,  he 
smiled:" 

The  Hari  Van'isa  affords,  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  proofs 
of  its  Dakhini  origin.  It  is  very  copious  upon  the  homage  paid 
to  the  cattle,  and  their  decoration  with  garlands  and  plumes  of 
peacocks'  feathers,  of  which  our  text  takes  no  notice.  But,  in 
the  south  of  India,  there  is  a  very  popular  festival,  that  of  the 
Punjal,  scarcely  known  in  the  north,  when  cattle  are  decorated 
and  worshipped  ;  a  celebration  which  has,  no  doubt,  suggested  to 
the  compiler  of  the  Hari  Vamsa  the  details  which  he  describes. 


^^^T^Tfq  ^^^:  ^rfr^T  m^^  x^  II 


I    SL  3874. 
§  SI.  3876. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

India,    ofteuded    by    the  loss    of  his   offerings,   causes    heavy  rain 

to  deluge  Gokula.    Ivrishria  holds  up  the  mountain  Govardhana, 

to  shelter  the  cowherds  and  their  cattle. 

INDRA,  *  being  thus  disappointed  of  his  offerings, 
was  exceedingly  angry,  and  thus  addressed  a  cohort 
of  his  attendant  clouds,  called  Saihvartaka.  "Ho! 
clouds,"  he  said,  "hear  my  words,  and,  without  delay, 
execute  what  I  command.  The  insensate  cowherd 
Nanda,  assisted  by  his  fellows,  has  withheld  the  usual 
offerings  to  us,  relying  uponf  the  protection  of  Krishna. 
Now,  therefore,  afflict  the  cattle,  that  are  their  suste- 
nance, and  whence  their  occupation  t  is  derived,  with 
rain  and  wind.  Mounted  upon  my  elephant,  as  vast  as 
a  mountain-peak,  I  will  give  you  aid,  in  strengthening 
the  tempest."  When  Indra§  ceased,  the  clouds,  obe- 
dient to  his  commands,  came  down,  in  a  fearful  storm 
of  rain  and  wind,  to  destroy  the  cattle.  In  an  instant, 
the  earth,  the  points  of  the  horizon,  and  the  sky  were, 
all,  blended  into  one  by  the  heavy  and  incessant  shower. 
The  clouds  roared  aloud,  as  if  in  terror  of  the  light- 
ning's scourge,  and  poured  down  uninterrupted  tor- 
rents, i  The  whole  earth  was  enveloped  in  (impene- 
trable)  darkness  by   the  thick  and   volumed  clouds; 


*  Sakra,  in  the  Sanskrit, 
t  Adhmdta,  'inflated  by.' 
I    Gopatya. 
§  The  original  has  Siirendra. 
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and  above,  below,  and  on  every  side,  the  world  was 
water.  The  cattle,  pelted  by  the  storm,  shrunk,  cower- 
ing, into  the  smallest  size,  or  gave  up  their  breath :  ■"■ 
some  covered  their  calves  with  their  flanks;  and  some 
beheld  their  young  ones  carried  away  by  the  flood. 
The  calves,  ti-embling  in  the  wind,  looked  piteously  at 
their  mothers,  or  implored,  in  low  moans,  as  it  were, 
the  succour  of  Krishna. f  Hari,  beholding  all  Gokula 
agitated  with  alarm,  — cowherds,  cowherdesses,  and 
cattle t  all  in  a  state  of  consternation,— thus  reflected: 
"This  is  the  work  of  Mahendra,  in  resentment  of  the 
prevention  of  his  sacrifice;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  defend  this  station  of  herdsmen.  I  will  lift  up  this 
spacious  mountain  from  its  stony  base,  and  hold  it  up, 
as  a  large  umbrella,  over  the  cow-pens."  §  Having  thus 
determined.  Krishna  immediately  plucked  up  the  moun- 
tain Govardhana,  and  held  it  (aloft),  with  one  hand, 
in  sport,  saying  i  to  the  herdsmen:  "Lo!  the  mountain 
is  on  high.  Enter  beneath  it,  quickly;  and  it  will  shel- 
ter you  from  the  storm.  Here  you  will  be  secure,  and 
at  your  ease,  in  places  defended  from  the  wind.  Enter, 
(without  delay);  and  fear  not  that  the  mountain  will 


t  The  Sanskrit  says   nothing  of  the  calves  looking   piteously   at  their 
mothers : 

*    In  the  original,  the  cows  are  named  before  their  keepers. 

ll  Here  the  Sanskrit  gives  Krishna  the  title  of  Jagannatha. 
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fall."  upon  this,  all  the  people,  with  their  herds,  and 
their  waggons  and  goods,  and  the  Gopis,  distressed  by 
the  rain,  repaired  to  the  shelter  of  the  mountain,  which 
Krishna  held,  steadily,  (over  their  heads).  And  Krishna, 
as  he  supported  the  mountain,  was  contemplated,  by 
the  dwellers  of  Vraja,  with  joy  and  wonder;  and,  as 
their  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment  and  pleasure, 
the  Gopas  and  Gopis  sang  his  praise.*  For  seven  days 
and  nights  did  the  vast  clouds,  sent  by  Indra,  rain  upon 
the  Gokula  of  Nanda,  to  destroy  its  inhabitants;  but 
they  were  protected  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain: 
and  the  slayer  of  Bala,  Indra,  being  foiled  in  his  pur- 
pose, commanded  the  clouds  to  cease,  f  The  threats 
of  Indra t  having  been  fruitless,  and  the  heavens  clear, 
all  Gokula  came  forth  (from  its  shelter),  and  returned 
to  its  own  abode.  Then,  Krishna,  in  the  sight  of  the 
surprised  inhabitants  of  the  forests,  restored  the  great 
mountain  Govardhana  to  its  original  site.^ 

'  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  legend  has  some  reference  to 
the  caves  or  cavern-temples  in  various  parts  of  India.  A  remark- 
able representation  of  it  occurs  upon  the  sculptured  rocks  of  Ma- 
habulipoor.  It  is  related,  much  to  the  same  purport,  in  the  Bha- 
gavata,  &c.  Sisupala,  ridiculing  the  exploit,  asserts  that  Govar- 
dhana was  nothing  more  than  an  ant-hill. 

*   This  sentence  is  rendered  very  freely. 

t  This  sense  is  not  conveyed  by  the  original: 

Indra,    not   named,    is   here    referred    to    as    Balabhid.      For   Bala,    an 
enemy  of  the  celestials,  see  the  Rigveda,  passim. 
+   Devendra,  in  the  Sanskrit. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Intlra  comes  lo  Gokula;  praises  Krishna,   and  makes  him  prince 
over  the  cattle.     Krishna  promises  to  befriend  Arjuna. 

AFTER  Gokula  had  been  saved  by  the  elevation  of 
the  mountaui,  Indra'"  became  desirous  of  beholding; 
Krishna.  The  conqueror  of  his  foes,  accordingly,  mount- 
ed his  vast  elephant,  Airavata,f  and  came  to  Govar- 
dhana,  where  the  king  of  the  gods  beheld  the  niighty 
Damodarat  tending  cattle,  and  assuming  the  person 
of  a  cow-boy,  and,  although  the  preserver  of  the  whole 
world,  surrounded  by  the  sons  of  the  herdsmen.  § 
Above  his  head  he  saw  Garuda,  the  kins;  of  birds,  il  in- 
visible  to  mortals,  t  spreading  out  his  wings,  to  shade 
the  head  of  Hari.  Alighting  from  his  elephant,  and 
addressing  him  apart,  Sakra,  his  eyes  expanding  with 
pleasure,  thus  spake  to  Madhusndana:  "Hear,  Krishna, 
the  reason  why  I  have  come  hither,— why  I  have  ap- 
proached thee;  for  thou  couldest  not,  otherwise,  con- 
ceive it.  Thou,  who  art  the  supporter  of  all,**  hast 
descended  upon  earth,  to  relieve  her  of  her  burthen. 
In  resentment  of  my  obstructed  rites,  1  sent  the  clouds, 
to  deluge  Gokula;  and  they  have  done  this  evil  deed,  f f 


*   Designated,  in  the  original,  by  his  epithet  Pakasasaua,  '  the  chastiser 
of  Paka',  a  Daitya  slain  by  Indra.  ' 

t  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  146,  note  1. 
+   The  Sanskrit  has  Krishna. 
§  The  translation  is,  here,  compressed.  i|  Xjf^tJ^'^  | 

t  llnT^T^TfT  I     Tiiero  is  a  variant,  •^nTfr;^^?!  I 

"  The  original  adds  Parameiwara. 
ft  KaJana.     The  commentator  explains  it  by  viinarda. 
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Thou,  by  raising  up  the  mountain,  hast  preserved  the 
cattle;  and,  of  a  verity,  I  am  much  pleased,  0  hero, 
with  thy  wondrous  deed.  The  object  of  the  gods  is, 
now,  methinks,  accomplished;  since,  with  thy  single 
hand,  thou  hast  raised  aloft  this  chief  of  mountains. 
I  have  now  come,  by  desire  of  the  cattle,  ^  grateful  for 
their  preservation,  in  order  to  install  you  as  Upendra; 
and,  as  the  Indra  of  the  cows,  thou  shalt  be  called  Go- 
vinda.''^*   Having  thus  said,  Mahendra  took  a  ewerf 

'  Gobliis  clia  choditali  (^f*!'^  ^f?^0  *»  ^'"'"^t  is,  'delegated,' 
says  the  commentator,  'by  the  cow  of  plenty,  Kaniadhenu,  and 
other  celestial  kine,  inhabitants  of  Goloka,  the  heaven  of  cows.' 
But  this  is,  evidently,  unauthorized  by  the  text;  as  celestial  cat- 
tle could  not  be  grateful  for  preservation  upon  earth  :  and  the 
notion  of  Goloka,  a  heaven  of  cows  and  Krishna,  is  a  modern 
piece  of  mysticism,  drawn  from  such  sectarial  works  as  the 
Brahma  Vaivarta  Puraria  and  Hari  Variisa. 

^  The  purport  of  Indra's  speech  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
two  of  Krishna's  names,  Upendra  and  Govinda.  The  commenta- 
tors on  the  Amara  Kosa  agree  in  explaining  the  first,  the  young- 
er brother  of  Indra,  ^^T^5l<c(  f^M^J^^  conformably  to  the  syno- 
nym that  immediately  follows,  in  the  text  of  Amara,  +  Indravaraja 
(^•j^j^'^^^),  a  name  that  occurs  also  in  theMahabharata;  Krishna, 
as  the  son  ofDevaki,  who  is  an  incarnation  of  Aditi,  being  born 
of  the  latter,  subsequently,  to  Indra.  Govinda  is  he  who  knows, 
finds,  or  tends,  cattle;  Gam  vindati  (Tft  f^'^fTT)-  The  Paurariik 
etymology  makes  the  latter  the  Indra  ('?[«^,  quasi  ^^)  of  cows; 
and,  in  this   capacity,   he  may  well  be  considered  as  a  minor  or 

Tq'g^  T^Tf?T^  ^f^-^^:^  iff^Wftf  II 

t  Ohdntd. 
:   I.,  I.  I.,  15. 
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from  his  elephant,*  Airavata,  and,  with  the  holy  water 

inferior  Indra;  such  being  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  Upendra 
(Upa  in  coniposition);  as,  Upa-puraiia,  'a  minor  Purai'ia,'  &c. 
The  proper  import  of  the  word  Upendra  has,  however,  been  anx- 
iously distorted  by  the  sectarian  followers  of  Krishna.  Thus, 
the  commentator  on  our  text  asserts  that  Upa  is,  here,  synonv- 
nious  witli  Upari  (^T?f^).  and  that  Upendratwa.  'the  station  of 
Upendra,'  means  -rule  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Goloka;*  a  new 
creation  of  tliis  sect,  above  Satya-loka,  which,  in  tin-  nncoirupt 
Pauraiiik  system,  is  the  highest  of  the  seven  Lokas:  ses-  Vol.  II.. 
p.  227.     So  the  Hari  Van'i.saf  makes  Indra  say: 

^ifr^fT  ^%5g;^^  ^TfxT^T  afrf^ft^T:  I 

"As  thou,  Krishna,  Jirt  ai)[)ointed,  by  the  cows,  Indra  superior  to 
me,  therefore  the  deities  in  heaven  shall  call  thee  Upendra."  The 
Bhagavata  does  not  introduce  the  name,  though  it,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  it,  in  making  the  divine  cow  Surabhi,  who  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Goloka  with  Indra.  address  Krishna,  and  say: 

"We,  instructed  I)y  Brahma,  will  crown  you  as  our  Indra.'"  Ac- 
cordingly. Krishna  has  the  water  of  the  Ganges  thrown  over  him 
by  the  elephant  of  Indra;  and  Indra,  the  gods,  and  sages  praise 
him,  and  salute  him  by  the  appellation  of  Govinda.  The  Hari 
Vaihsa§  assigns  this  to  Indra  alone,  who  says:  "I  am  only  the 
Indra  of  the  gods:  thou  hast  attained  the  rank  of  Indra  of  the 
kine;  and  they  shall,  for  ever,  celebrate  thee,  on  earth,  as  Go- 
vinda:" 

^^^  ^fcT  ^^^Wt  Wt^f^  ^f^  HT^cm;  II 

All  this  is  very  different  from  the  sober  account  of  our  text,  and 
is,  undoubtedly,  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 


*    Upavdhya. 

t  SI.  4005,  4006. 

+   ^«R  '*'  the  reading  in  the  passage  as  cited  by  the  commentator. 
§  SI  4004,  4006. 
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it  contained,  performed  (the  regal  ceremony  of)  asper- 
sion. The  cattle,  as  the  rite  was  celebrating,  deluged 
the  earth  with  their  milk. 

When  Indra'"'  had,  by  direction  of  the  kine,  inau- 
gurated Krishna,  t  the  husband  of  Sachit  said  to  him^ 
affectionately:  "I  have,  thus,  performed  what  the  cows 
enjoined  me.  Now,  illustrious  being,  hear  what  further 
I  propose,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  your  task.  §  A  por- 
tion of  me  has  been  born  as  Arjuna,  i  the  son  of  Pri- 
tha.l  Let  him  ever  be  defended  by  thee,  and  he  will 
assist  thee  in  bearing  thy  burthen.**  He  is  to  be  cher- 
ished by  thee,  Madhusudana, like  another  self."  To  this, 
Krishnaft  replied:  "I  know  thy  son,t+  who  has  been 
born  in  the  race  of  Bharata;  and  I  will  befriend  him  as 
long  as  I  continue  upon  earth.  As  long  as  I  am  pre- 
sent, invincible  §§  Sakra,  no  one  shall  be  able  to  subdue 
Arjuna  in  fight.  When  the  great  demon  jj  Kamsa  has 
been  slain,  and  Arishta,  Kesin,Kuvalayapida,  Naraka,1It 
and  other  fierce  Daityas  shall  have  been  put  to  death, 


*  Devendra,  in  the  original. 

t  The  Sanskrit  has  Janardana. 

+   Sachipati,  a  title  of  Indra.     See  Vol.  II.,   p.  72,  note  2. 

1 1    Vide  supra,  pp.  101,  102,  and  pp.  158,  159 

^  In  the  original,  Krishna  is  here  addressed  as  purusha-vydghra,  "tiger 
of  a  man."     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  118,  note  §;  also,  supra,  p.  1,  note  «. 

"  HTTT^fTTW  W  ^  ^  ^T:  ^ift^ffl  I 

ft  Bhagavat,  in  the  Sanskrit. 

++   The  original   has  Partha,  a  metronym  of  Arjuna.      Vide  supra,  pp. 
101,   102. 

§§  Arindama. 

11  il  One  of  the  Daityas,   Mahabahu,   is  intended  by   the  term  translated 
"the  great  demon".     Vide  supra,  p.  272,  note  *. 
^^  These  Daityas,  Kuvalayapifla  excepted,  are  named  in  p.  250,  supra. 
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there  will  take  place  a  great  war,*  in  which  the  bur- 
then of  the  earth  will  be  removed,  f  Now,  therefore, 
depart;  and  be  not  anxious  on  account  of  thy  son:  for 
no  foe  shall  triumph  over  Arjuna,  whilst  I  am  present. 
For  his  sake,  I  will  restore  to  Kuntit  all  her  sons,  with 
Yudhishthira  at  their  head,  unharmed,  when  the  Bha- 
rata  war  is  at  an  end." 

Upon  Krishna's  §  ceasing  to  speak,  he  and  Indra|| 
mutually  embraced:  and  the  latter,  mounting  his  ele- 
phant, Airavata,  returned  to  heaven.  Krishna,  with 
the  cattle  and  the  herdsmen,  went  his  way  to  Vraja, 
where  the  wives  of  the  Gopas  watched  for  his  ap- 
proach. IF 


*  Mahdhava. 

t  In  the  original,    India   is  here  addressed  as  Sahasraksha,  'thousand- 
eyed.'     Vide  supra,  p.  "26 1.  text  and  note  f. 

*  Kunti,  so  called  from  her  father,  Kunti  or  Kuntihhoja,   is  the  same 
person  as  Pi'itha.      Vide  supra,  pp.   101,  102,  and  158,  159. 

§  Janardana's,  according  to  the  Sanskrit. 

11  Substituted,  by  the  Translator,  for  Devaraja. 

There  is  a  variant,   ending  the  second  verse  with  the  words    "^fgtJT- 


^V.  21 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Krishna    praised   by   the   cowherds:    liis   sports   with   the   Gopi's : 
their  imitation  and  love  of  him.     The  Rasa-dance. 

AFTER  Sakra  had  departed,  the  cowherds  said  to 
Krishna,"  whom  they  had  seen  holding  up  Govar- 
dhana:  "We  have  been  preserved,  together  witli  our 
cattle,  from  a  great  peril,  by  your  supporting  the  moun- 
tain (above  us).  But  this  is  very  astonishing  chiUFs 
play,  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  a  herdsman :  and 
all  thy  actions  are  those  of  a  god.  Tell  us  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this.f  Kaliya  has  been  conquered  in 
the  lake;t  Pralamba  has  been  killed;  Govardhana  has 
been  lifted  up:  our  minds  are  filled  with  amazement. 
Assuredly,  we  repose  at  the  feet  of  Hari,  0  thou  of 
unbounded  might.  §  For,  having  witnessed  thy  power, 
we  cannot  believe  thee  to  be  a  man.  Thy  affection, 
Kesava,  for  our  w^omen  and  children,  and  for  Vraja; 
the  deeds  that  thou  hast  wrought,  which  all  the  gods 
would  have  attempted  in  vain;  thy  boyhood,  and  thy 


*  The  original  gives  him  the  epithet  aklisht'a-kdrin,  the  same  as 
aklisht'a-karman,  for  which  vide  siqn'a,  p.  282,  note  f . 

+  Toya.  The  scene  of  Kaliya's  defeat  was  the  Yamuna.  Vide  supra, 
p.  286. 

§  ¥^  ^(?t  fT:  ^trr^^  ^TT^fr^fHrTf^^^  I 

The  cowherds  adjure  Krishi'ia  by  the  feet  of  Hari.  And  the  com- 
mentators repeat  the  leading  words  of  the  text,  of  which  I  find  no 
variants:  li\d\  l|T«f T»?IT  IT^TT'  I  The  original  has  nothing  about 
sleeping. 
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prowess;  thy  humiliating*  birth  amongst  us,— are  con- 
tradictions that  till  lis  with  doubt,  whenever  we  think 
of  them.  Yet,  reverence  be  to  thee,  whether  thou  be 
a  god,  or  a  demon,  f  or  a  Yaksha,  or  a  Gandharva,  or 
whatever  we  may  deem  thee;  for  thou  art  our  friend." 
When  they  had  ended,  Krishna  I'emained  silent,  for 
some  time,  +  as  if  hurt  and  offended,  §  and  then  replied 
to  them:  '-Herdsmen,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  of  my 
relationship;  if  I  have  merited  your  praise;  what  occa- 
sion is  there  for  you  to  engage  in  any  discussion  (con- 
cerning me)?  If  you  have  (any)  regard  forme;  if  I 
have  deserved  your  praise;  then  be  satisfied  to  know 
that  I  am  your  kinsman.  |{  I  am  neither  god  nor  Yak- 
sha, nor  Gandharva,  nor  Danava.  I  have  been  born 
your  relative;  and  you  must  not  think  differently  of 
me."  Upon  receiving  this  answer,  the  Gopas  held  their 
peace,  and  went  into  the  woods,  1  leaving  Krishna  ap- 
parently displeased.** 

But  Krishna,  observing  the  clear  sky  bright  with  the 
autumnal  moon,  and  the  air  perfumed  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  wild  water-lily,  ff  in  whose  buds  the 
clustering  bees  were  murnuu'ing  their  songs, ++  felt  in- 
clined to  join  with  the  Gopis  in  sport.  Accordingly, 
he§§  and  Rama  commenced  singing  sweet  low  strains, 

*  Asobhana.  f  Danava. 

X    "For  a  moment,"  accordinp;  to  the  original,  kshanam. 

§  Pranaya-kopavat,  "affectionately  vexed." 

^  Variant :  Vraja,  instead  of  vana. 

**  Prariaya-kopin;  the  same  as  pranaya-kopavat.     See  note  §,  above. 

§§  Called,  in  the  original,  Sauri. 

2l» 
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in  various  measures,*  such  as  the  women  loved;  and 
they,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  melody,  quitted  their 
homes,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  foe  of  Madhu.f  One 
damsel  gently  sang  an  accompaniment  to  his  song; 
another  attentively  listened  to  his  melody.  One,  call- 
ing out  upon  his  name,  then  shrunk  abashed;  whilst 
another,  more  bold,  and  instigated  by  affection,  pressed 
close  to  his  side.t  One,  as  she  sallied  forth,  beheld 
some  of  the  seniors  (of  the  family),  and  dared  not  ven- 
ture, contenting  herself  with  meditating  on  Krishna,  § 
with  closed  eyes,  and  entire  devotion,  by  which,  im- 
mediately, all  acts  of  merit  were  effaced  by  rapture, 
and  all  sin  was  expiated  by  regret  at  not  beholding 
him;  1 1  and  others,  again,  reflecting  upon  the  cause  of 
the  world,  in  the  form  of  the  supreme  Brahma,  obtained, 
by  their  sighing,  final  emancipation.  Thus  surrounded 
by  the  Gopfs,  Krishna  t  thought  the  lovely  moonlight 
night  of  autunni  propitious  to  the  Rasa-dance.^    Many 

'  The  Rasa-dance  is  danced  by  men  and  women,  holding  each 
others'  hands,  and  going  round  in  a  circle,  singing  the  airs  to 
which  the}'  dance.  According  to  Bharata,  the  airs  are  various, 
both  in  melody  and  time;  and  the  number  of  persons  should  not 
exceed  sixty-four: 


*  There  are  four  readings   here,   all   containing  unintelligible  techni- 
calities.    The  commentators  dwell  on  this  passage  at  length. 
t  Madhusiidana. 

§  Govinda,  in  the  original. 
IJ  This  is  a  very  free  rendering. 
^  For  Govinda,   again. 
**  Quoted  by  the  commentators. 
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of  the  Go[)is  imitated  the  different  actions  of  Krishna, 
and,  ill  his  absence,  wandered  through  Vfindavana, 
(representing  his  person).  "1  am  Krishna,"  cries  one. 
"Behold  the  elegance  of  my  movements."  "I  am 
Krishna,"  exclaims  another.  "Listen  to  my  song."* 
"Vile  Kaliya.  stay!  For  I  am  Krisln'ia,"  is  repeated  by 
a  third,  slapping  her  arms  in  defiance.  A  fourth  calls 
out:  "Herdsmen,  fear  nothing;  be  steady:  the  danger 
of  the  storm  is  over.  For,  lo!  I  lift  up  Govardhana,  for 
your  shelter." f  And  a  fifth  proclaims:  "Now  let  the 
heixls  graze  where  they  will:  for  I  have  destroyed 
Dhenuka."  Thus,  in  various  actions  of  Krishna,  the 
Gopis  imitated  him,  whilst  away,  and  beguiled  their 
sorrow  by  mimicking  his  sports,  t  Looking  down  upon 
the  ground,  one  damsel  calls  to  her  friend,  as  the  light 
down  upon  her  body  stands  erect  (with  joy),  and  the 
lotoses  of  her  eyes  expand:  "See,  here  are  the  marks 
of  Krishna's  feet,  as  he  has  gone  along  sportively,  and 
left  the  impressions  of  the  banner,  the  thunderbolt,  and 
the  goad.^§  What  lovely  maiden  has  been  his  compan- 

'  The  soles  of  the  feet  of  a  deity  are,  usually,  marked  by  a 
variety  of  emblematical  figures.  This  is  carried  to  the  greatest 
extravagauce  by  the  Buddhists;  the  marks  on  the  feet  of  Gautama 


:  ir^  ^TRTITBfiTTTl  F^^FTf  rfT^T  I 
^t^t  ^th:  ^  %^  T^  ^^T^  ^^TH  II 

x?^^rfTN  If"^^  ^Wr^lffTITf'T'i:  II 

According   to   the  Pauranik  writers,   "the   acts   of  the  divinity  are  his, 
aid,    or  sport';   and  even  "his  appearances  are  regarded  as  his  Hid,  or 
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ion,  inebriate  with  passion,  as  her  irregular  footmarks 
testily'?*  Here  Damodara  has  gathered  flowers  from 
on  high;  for  we  see  alone  the  impressions  of  the  tijjs 
of  his  feet.  Here  a  nymph  has  sat  down  with  him. 
oi'namented  with  flowers,  fortunate  in  having  propi- 
tiated Vishnu  in  a  prior  existence. f  Having  left  her  in 
an  arrogant  mood,  because  he  had  offered  her  flowers, 
the  son  of  Nanda  has  gone  by  this  road:  for.  see,  un- 
able to  follow  him  with  equal  steps,  his  associate  has 
here  tripped  along  upon  her  toes,  and,  holding  his  hand, 
the  damsel  has  passed,  as  is  evident  from  the  uneven 
and  intermingled  footsteps.*  But  the  rogue  has  merely 

being  130.  See  Transactions  of  fhe  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  III., 
p,  70.    It  is  a  decoration  very  moderately  employed  by  the  Hindus. 

pastime".  Professor  Wilson's  collected  works,  Vol.  1.,  p.  124;  Vol.  III., 
p.  147. 

A  similar  phraseology,  as  if  with  design  to  convey  an  impressive  idea 
of  the  divine  nature, — absolute  inertness  and  ataraxy  being  the  sublimest 
attributes  of  the  Supreme, — has  been  employed  elsewhere  than  in  India. 
"Every  providential  energy  of  deity,  about  a  sensible  nature,  was  said, 
by  ancient  theologists  and  philosophers,  to  be  the  sport  of  divinity." 
Thomas  Taylor,  Metamorphosis,  Sfc.  of  Apuleius,  p.  43,  note  1. 

For  the  scholiastic  Supreme  of  the  Hindus, — which,  only  that  it  has 
neither  mate  nor  emanations,  may  be  compared  with  the  Bviiui  of 
Gnosticism, — see  note  ■»  to  p.  253,  supra.  Brahma,  the  sole  existence, — 
all  else  being  sheer  phantasm, — is  pure  spirit,  and,  therefore,  incognitive. 
In  short,  it  is  not  to  be  con.strued  to  the  imagination,  and  is  indis- 
tinguishable, save  to  the  eye  of  faith,  from  a  nonentity. 

The  I'uraiias  generally  modify  this  view,  which  is  that  of  the  Vedanta 
philosophy.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  41,  note  2;  and  p.  172,  notes  1  and  •. 

For  extracts   from   Dr.  South   and  Erigena,   see   the  supplement   to 
this  note,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  ^5«r^'iTf'T  ^^-ran  fwxt!iT»^f^  ^^  i 

\    This  sentence,  in  its  latter  portion,  is  freely  translated. 
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taken  her  hand,  and  left  her  neglected:  for  here  the 
paces  indicate  the  path  of  a  person  in  despair.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  promised  that  he  would  quickly  come 
again;  for  here  are  his  own  footsteps  returning  with 
speed.  Here  he  has  entered  the  thick  forest,  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  moon;  and  his  steps  can  be 
traced  no  further." '^^  Hopeless,  then,  of  beholding 
Krishna,  the  Gopis  returned,  and  repaired  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yamima,  where  they  sang  his  songs ;f  and  pre- 
sently they  beheld  the  preserv^er  of  the  three  worlds,  t 
with  a  smiling  aspect,  hastening  towards  them.  On 
which,  one  exclaimed  "Krishna!  Krishna!"  unable  to 
articulate  anything  else;  another  affected  to  contract 
her  forehead  with  frowns,  as  drinking,  with  the  bees 
of  her  eyes,  the  lotos  of  the  face  of  Hari;  another,  clo- 
sing her  eyelids,  contemplated,  internally,  his  form,  as 
if  engaged  in  an  act  of  devotion.  Then  Madhava,  com- 
ing amongst  them,  conciliated  some  with  soft  speeches, 
some,  with  gentle  looks  ;§  and  some  he  took  by  the 
hand:  and  the  illustrious  deity  sported  with  them  in 
the  stations  of  the  dance,  jj  As  each  of  the  Gopis,  how- 
ever, attempted  to  keep  in  one  place,  close  to  the  side 
of  Krishna,  the  circle  of  the  dance  could  not  be  con- 
structed; and  he,  therefore,  took  each  by  the  hand,  and, 

■j-  Charita,  'achievements.' 

*   Also  here  called  aklisht'a-chesht'ita,  "unwearied  in  exploits.'"     Com- 
pare aklisht'a-karman,  in  note  f  to  p.  282,  supra. 
§  >?H^Ttf^%,  "with  frowning  looks." 

II  rnt^:  TWwf^rTnt^»rfTftfH:  ^f  ^t^T'I  i 
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when   their  eyelids  were  shut  by  the  effects  of  such 
touch,   the  circle  was  formed.^    Then  proceeded  the 


'  This  is  a  rather  inexplicit  statement;*  but  the  comment 
makes  it  clear.  Krishna,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  form  the  circle, 
takes  each  damsel  by  the  hand,  and  leads  her  to  her  place.  There 
he  quits  her;  but  the  effect  of  the  contact  is  such,  that  it  deprives 
her  of  the  power  of  perception  ;  and  she  contentedly  takes  the 
hand  of  her  female  neighbour,  thinking  it  to  be  Krishna's.  The 
Bhagavataf  is  bolder,  and  asserts  that  Krishna  multiplied  him- 
self, and  actually  stood  between  each  two  damsels: 

■^  4^«t4T*T     **********  I  5 
The  Rasa-dance,   formed   of  a  circle   graced  by   the  Gopis,    was, 
then,   led   off  by   the  lord  of  magic,    Krishna  having  placed  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  every  two  of  the  nymphs."  i|  The  Hari  Vamsalf 
intimates  the  same,  though  not  very  fully: 

^T?!^:  ^-^^ttft  ^'^Tsft  'fr^^'^^T:  II 

"  Then  all  the  nymphs  of  the  cowherds,  placing  themselves  in 
couples  in  a  row,  engaged  in  pleasant  diversion,  singing  the  deeds 
of  Krishna."    The  Pankti,  or  row,  is  said,  by  the  commentator 


** 


•  And  the  rendering  is  very  far  from  being  literal, 
t  X.,  Prior  Section,  XXIII.,  3. 

*  The   commentator  Ratnagarbha,   who   quotes   the   first  two  verses  of 
this  stanza,  gives  the  second  thus : 

^'rgrw  ff^^  TTf%%^  ^^^^:  i 

§  I  have  completed  Professor  Wilson's  partial  citation  of  this  passage. 

II  M.  Hauvette-Besnault's  translation  of  the  entire  passage  quoted 
above  is  as  follows:  "La  fete  du  rasa,  embellie  par  le  cercle  des  Gopis, 
etait  menee  par  Crichna,  qui,  usant  de  sa  puissance  magique  et  se 
pla^ant  entre  elles,  deux  a  deux,  les  tenait  embrassees  par  le  cou;  et 
chaque  femme  croyait  qu'il  etait  aupres  d'elle." 
Vide  infra,  p.  331,  note  •». 

^  SI.  4088. 

•*  Nilakaitha. 
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dance,   to   the   music  of  their  clashhig  bracelets,   and 
songs  that  celebrated,  in  suitable  strain,  the  charms  of 


to  mean,  here,  the  Mandahi,  or  ring;  and  the  'couples',  to  imply 
that  Krishna  was  between  every  two.  He  quotes  a  verse  '  to  this 
eflfect,  from  some  other  Vaishriava  work :  "^^•TT^^'TT'T'fr^  iTT'^Tt 

wr^^  ^T^T  ^t^t:  *   *   *   *  Mmwr  ^^^t  ^w^^^^:  i 

"Between  each  two  damsels  was  Madhava ;  and  between  each  two 
Madhavas  v/as  a  nymph;  and  the  son  of  Devaki  played  on  the 
flute".  For,  in  fact,  Krishna  is  not  only  dancing  with  each,  but 
also,  by  himself,  in  the  centre.  For  this  the  commentator  on  the 
Hari  Varhsa  cites  a  passage  from  the  Vedas: 

W  5^^  ^^  ^^T  fT^^  ^f^  TfTf  TW:  1 1 

Literally,  "The  many-formed  (being)  assumes  (various)  bodies. 
One  form  stood  apart,  occupying  triple  observance."  +  Now,  if 
the  verse  be  genuine,  it  probably  refers  to  something  that  has 
little  to  do  with  Krishna;  but  it  is  explained  to  apply  to  the  Rasa; 
the  form  of  Krishna  being  supposed  to  be  meant,  as  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Gopis,  and  yet  being  beheld,  by  every  one  of 
them,  on  each  side  and  in  front  of  her.  In  the  meditation  upon 
Krishna  which  is  enjoined  in  the  Brahma  Vaivarta,  he  is  to  be 
contemplated  in  the  centre  of  the  Rasa  Maiidala,  in  association 
with  his  favourite  Radha.  But  the  Maiidala  described  in  that  work 
is  not  a  ring  of  dancers,  but  a  circle  of  definite  space  at  Vrinda- 
vana,   within  which  Krishna,  Radha,  and  the  Gopis  divert  them- 


*  The  quotation  seems  to  be  prose. 

t  Rightly,  and  as  quoted  by  the  commentator: 

^^T  ^%  g^^T^T  ^g^'^T  rTWt  ^N  TfTf TTJTT  I 

This  is  the  first  verse  of  Rigveda,  III.,  LV.,  14.  Professor  Wilson, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Rigveda,  Vol.  III.,  p.  98,  renders  it  thus:  "The 
earth  wears  bodies  of  many  forms:  she  abides  on  high,  cherishing  her 
year  and  a  half  old  (calf)." 

+  This  interpretation  does  not  represent  accurately  the  meaning  of 
the  verse  as  explained  by  the  commentator  on  the  Harivai'nm.  But  the 
commentator's  explanation  is  not  worth  stopping  to  set  forth. 
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the  autumnal  season.*  Krishna  sang  the  moon  of 
autumn,— a  mhie  of  gentle  radiance;  but  the  nymphs 
repeated  the  })raises  of  Krishna  alone. f  iVt  times,  one 
of  them,  wearied  by  the  revolving  dance,  threw  her 
arms,  ornamented  with  tinkling  bracelets,  round  the 
neck+of  the  destroyer  of  Madhu:§  another,  skilled  in  the 

selves,  not  very  decorously.  This  work  has,  probably,  given  the 
tone  to  the  style  in  which  the  annual  festival,  the  Rasa  Yatra,  is 
celebrated,  in  various  parts  of  India,  in  the  month  of  Karttika, 
upon  the  sun's  entrance  into  Libra,  by  nocturnal  dances,  and  re- 
presentations of  the  sports  of  Krishna.  A  circular  dance  of  men 
and  women,  however,  does  not  form  any  prominent  feature  at 
these  entertainments;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  is  ever  performed. 
Some  of  the  earliest  labourers  in  the  field  of  Hindu  mythology 
have  thought  this  circular  dance  to  typify  the  dance  of  the  planets 
round  the  sun  (Maurice,  Ancient  History  of  Hindus,  Vol.  I., 
J).  108;  Vol.11.,  p.  356);  but  there  is  no  particular  number  assigned 
to  the  performers,  by  any  of  the  Hindu  authorities,  beyond  its 
limitation  to  sixty-four.  At  the  Rasa  Maridala  of  the  Brahma 
Vaivarta,  Radha  is  accompanied  by  thirty-six  of  her  most  particu- 
lar friends  amongst  the  Gopis ;  but  they  are,  each,  attended  by 
thousands  of  inferior  personages;  and  none  of  the  crowd  are  left 
without  male  multiples  of  Krishna.  The  only  mysticism  hinted 
at,  in  that  Puraiia,  is,  that  these  are,  all,  one  with  Krishna;  the 
varied  vital  conditions  of  one  spirit  being  represented  by  the  Go- 
pis  and  the  illusory  manifestations  of  Krishna;  he  himself  being 
supreme,  unmodified  soul. 


+   ^f^\  *  ^f^,  "placed  on  the  shoulder." 
§  Madhu-nighdtin. 
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art  of  singing  his  praises,  embraced  him.*  The  drops 
of  perspiration  from  the  arms  of  Hari  were  like  fertil- 
izing rain,  which  produced  a  crop  of  down  upon  the 
temples  f  of  the  Gopis.  Krishna  sang  the  strain  that 
was  appropriate  to  the  dance.  The  Gopis  repeatedly 
exclaimed  "Bravo,  Krishna!"  to  his  song.  When  lead- 
ing, they  followed  him:  wdien  returning,  +  they  encount- 
ered him;  and,  whether  he  went  forwards  or  back- 
wards, they  ever  attended  on  his  steps.  Whilst  frolick- 
ing thus  with  the  Gopis,  they  considered  every  instant, 
without  him,  a  myriad  §  of  years;  and,  prohibited  (in 
vain)  by  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  they  went  forth, 
at  night,  to  sport  with  Krishna,  the  object  of  their 
affection.  I i  Thus,  the  illimitable  being,  the  benevolent 
remover  of  all  imperfections,  assumed  the  character  of 
a  youth  amongst  the  females  of  the  herdsmen  of  Vraja;  H 
pervading  their  natures,  and  that  of  their  lords,  by  his 
own  essence,  all-diffusive  like  the  wind.  For,  even  as, 
in  all  creatures,  the  elements  of  ether,  lire,  earth,  water, 
and  air  are  comprehended,  so,  also,  is  he  everywhere 
present,  and  in  all.'"* 


The  damsel  not  only  embraced  but  kissed  him. 
t  The  original,  kapola,  yields  'cheeks,' 
+    Valane,  "in  turning." 
§  Koii,  '  ten  millions. ' 

*•  In  the  Journal  Asiatujue  for  1865,  pp.  373—445  (Series  VI.,  Vol.  V.), 
d.  HauYctte-Besnault  has  published  the  text,   accompanied   by  an  exact 
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and  elegant  translation,  of  the  Patichddhydyi,  i.  e.,  Chapters  XXIX. — 
XXXIII.  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna,  Book  X.,  Prior  Section,  on  the  frolics 
of  Krishna  with  the  gopis.  In  his  introductory  remarks,  M.  Hauvette- 
Besnault  has  pertinently  quoted,  in  the  original,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  Chapter  of  the    Vishnu- pur  an  a. 

This  careful  scholar  would  render  a  real  service  to  literature  by  com- 
pleting the  edition  of  the  Bhdgavata-purdna  which  was  left  unfinished 
by  the  lamented  Burnouf.  The  concluding  Books  of  the  Bhdgavata, 
as  may  be  inferred  even  from  the  notes  of  the  present  volume,  are  well 
worthy  of  translation  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Krishna  kills  the  demon  Arishta.  in  the  form  of  a  Imll. 

ONE  evening,  whilst  Krishna ■"''  and  the  Gopis  were 
amusing  themselves  in  the  dance,  the  demon  Arishta, 
disguised  as  a  savage  bull,f  came  to  the  spot,  after 
having  spread  alarm  through  the  station.  His  colom- 
was  that  of  a  cloud  charged  with  rain:  he  had  vastt 
horns;  and  his  eyes  were  like  two  ("fiery)  suns.  As  he 
moved,  he  ploughed  u})  the  ground  with  his  hoofs;  his 
tongue  was  repeatedly  licking  his  lips:  his  tail  was 
erect;  the  sinews  of  his  shoulders  were  firm,  and,  be- 
tween them,  rose  a  hump  of  enormous  dimensions:  his 
haunches  were  soiled  with  ordure,  and  he  was  a  terror 
to  the  herds;  his  dewlap  hung  low;  and  his  face  was 
marked  with  scars,  from  butting  against  the  trees.  § 
Terrifying  all  the  kine,  the  demon  who  perpetually 
haunts  the  forests  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  destroying 
hermits  and  ascetics,  advanced.  |j  Beholding  an  animal 
of  such  a  formidable  aspect,  the  herdsmen  and  their 
women  w^ere  exceedingly  frightened,  and  called  aloud 
on  Krishna,  who  came  to  their  succour,  shouting,  and 
slapping  his  arms  in  defiance,  t  When  the  Daitya  heard 
the  noise,  he  turned  upon  his  challenger;  and,  fixing 


*   Janardana,  in  the  original. 

t  The  Sanskrit  simply  calls  Arishta  samada,  'furious.' 

+    Tikshna,  'sharp.' 

§  The  description  of  Arishta  is  not  rendered  to  the  letter. 
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his  eyes  and  pointing  his  horns  at  the  belly  of  Kesava, 
he  ran  furiously  upon  the  youth.  Krishna  stirred  not 
from  his  post,  but,  sniiUng  in  sport  and  derision,  awaited 
the  near  approach  of  the  bull,  when  he  seized  him,  as 
an  alligator'^  would  have  done,  and  held  him,  firmly, 
by  the  horns,  whilst  he  pressed  his  sides  with  his  knees. 
Having  thus  humbled  his  pride,  and  held  him  captive 
by  his  horns, f  he  wrung  his  throat,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  piece  of  wet  cloth,  and,  then,  tearing  off  one  of  the 
horns,  he  beat  the  fierce  demon  with  it,  until  he  died, 
vomiting  blood  from  his  mouth.  Seeing  him  slain,  the 
herdsmen  glorified  Krishna,  +  as  the  companies  of  the 
celestials  of  old  praised  Indra,  §  when  he  triumphed 
over  (the  Asura)  Jambha.  ^|j 


'   This  exploit  is  related  a  little  more  in  detail  in  the  Bhaga- 
vata  and  Hari  Vanisa. 


*    Or aha. 

+    The  original  has  Jauardana. 

§  Substituted,  by  the  Translator,  for  Sahasraksha.  Vide  supra,  p.  321, 
note  f. 

I  There  is  mention  of  Jambha  and  Kujamhha  in  p.  3,  supra.  In  the 
Mahdbhdrata,  Sdnti-parvan,  si.  36CO,  Jambha,  Bala,  and  Paka  are  named 
together. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Kan'isa  informed,    hy   Narada,   of  the   existence   of  Krishna   and 

Balarama:  he  sends  Kesin  to  destroy  them,  and  Akrura,  to 

bring  them  to  Mathurji. 

AFTER  (these  things  had  come  to  pass,)  Arishta 
the  bull-demon,*  and  Dhenuka,  andPralamba  had  been 
slain,  Govardhana  had  been  lifted  up,  the  serpent  Ka- 
liya  had  been  subdued,  the  two  trees  had  been  broken, 
the  female  fiend  Putana  had  been  killed,  and  the  wag- 
gon had  been  overturned,  Narada  went  to  Kamsa.  and 
related  to  him  the  whole,  beginning  with  the  trans- 
ference of  the  child  from  Devaki  to  Yasoda.  Hearing 
this  from  Narada,  Kaihsa  was  highly  incensed  with 
Vasudeva,  and  bitterly  reproached  him,  and  all  the 
Yadavas,  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe.  Then,  reflecting 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  determined  to  destroy  both 
Rama  and  Krishna,  whilst  they  were  yet  young,  and 
before  they  had  attained  to  manly  vigour;  for  which 
purpose  he  resolved  to  invite  them  from  Vraja,  under 
pretext  of  the  solemn  rite  of  the  lustration  of  arms,  f 
when  he  would  engage  them  in  a  trial  of  strength  with 
his  chief  boxers,  Chahura  and  Mushtika,  by  whom  they 
would,  assuredly,  be  killed,  t  '4  will  send,"  he  said, 
"the  noble  Yadu,§  Akrura,  the  son  of  Swaphalka,  i  to 
Gokula,  to  bring  them  hither.  I  will  order  the  fierce 
Kesin,  who  haunts  the  woods  of  Vrindavana,  to  attack 


*   Kakudmin.  f  Dhamir-maha. 

\   There  is  much  freedom  in  the  rendering  of  this  sentence. 

§   Yadu-pungava. 

\\   Vide  supra,  p.  94. 
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them;  and  he  is  of  unequalled  might,  and  will  surely 
kill  them.  ^'  Or.  if  they  arrive  here,  my  elephant,  Ku- 
valayapida,  shall  trample  to  death  these  two  cow-boy 
sons  of  Vasudeva."  Having  thus  laid  his  plans  to 
destroy  Rama  and  Janardana,  the  impious  Kaiiisa  sent 
for  the  heroic  Akriira,  and  said  to  him:  "Lord  of  liberal 
gifts,  ^  attend  to  my  words,  and,  out  of  friendship  for 
me,  perform  my  orders.  Ascend  your  chariot,  and  go 
hence  to  the  station  of  the  herdsman  Nanda.  f  Two 
vile  boys,  t  portions  of  Vishnu,  have  been  born  there, 
for  the  express  object  of  effecting  my  destruction.  On 
the  fourteenth  lunation  I  have  to  celebrate  the  festival 
of  arms;^  and  I  wish  them  to  be  brought  here,  by  you, 

'  Dana-pati.  The  epithet  refers  to  Akrtira's  possession  of  the 
Syamantaka  gem  (ride  supra,  p.  iil),  although,  as  here  used  by 
Kamsa,  it  is  an  anachronism ;  the  gem  not  becoming  his  until 
after  Krishna's  maturity. 

^  Dhanur-maha  ('Kf'TiT^)-  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  dif- 
ferent authorities.  In  its  ordinary  acceptation,  it  would  imply  any 
military  festival.  There  is  one  of  great  celebrity,  which,  in  the 
south-  of  India,  closes  the  Dasahara,  or  festival  of  Durga,  when 
military  exercises  are  performed,  and  a  field  is  ravaged,  as  typi- 
cal of  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  Worship  is  paid  to  military 
implements.  The  proper  day  for  this  is  the  Vijaya  dasami,  or 
tenth  of  the  light  half  of  Aswina,  falling  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  beginning  of  October.  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Society,  Vol.  III.,  p.  73;  also,  Amara  Kosa,  §  under  the  word 
^fTfif^T '  ■  (Lohabhisara).   Both  our  text  and  that  of  the  Bha- 


I  Nanda-gokula. 

X  The  original  has  "sons  of  Vasudeva",  ^^^^^7^  | 

§  II.,  VIII.,  II.,  62.  ll  More  usually  "read   ^^Tf^fTT- 
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to  take  part  in  the  games,  and  that  the  people  may  see 
them  engage  in  a  boxing-match  with  my  two  dexterous 
athlete,*  Chanura  and  Mushtika;  or,  haply,  my  elephant, 
Kuvalayapida,  driven  against  them  by  his  rider, f  shall 
kill  these  two  iniquitous  youngsters,  sons  of  Vasudeva. 
When  they  are  out  of  the  way,  I  w^ill  put  to  death  Va- 
sudeva himself,  the  cowherd  Nanda,  and  my  foolish 
fathei',  Ugrasena;  and  1  will  seize  upon  the  herds  and 
flocks,  +  and  all  the  possessions,  of  the  rebellious  Gro- 
pas,  who  have  ever  been  my  foes.  Except  thou,  lord 
of  liberality,  §  all  the  Yadavas  are  hostile  to  me:  but  I 
will  devise  schemes  for  their  extirpation;  and  I  shall, 
then,  reign  over  my  kingdom,  j|  in  concert  with  thee, 
without  any  annoyance.  Through  regard  for  me,  there- 
fore, do  thou  go,  as  I  direct  thee;  and  thou  shalt  com- 
mand the  cowherds  to  bring  in,  with  speed,  their  sup- 
plies of  milk,  and  butter,  and  curds."  t 

gavata,  however,  intimate  the  celebration  of  the  feast  in  question 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  fortnight  (in  what  month,  is  not 
specified);  and  an  occasional  'passage  of  arms,'  therefore,  is  all 
that  is  intended.  The  fourteenth  day  of  the  light  lunation  of  any 
month  is,  conmionly,  held  appropriate  for  a  holyday  or  religious 
rite.    It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel,**  that  the  leading  feature  of 


•  'Pancratiasts,'  more  nearly;  malla,  in  the  Sanskrit  For  the  import 
of  this  term,  see  an  annotation  near  the  end  of  Chapter  XX.  of  the  present 
Book. 

f  Mahd-mdtra. 

X    Qo-dhandni. 

§  Ddna-pati. 

II  ^'^T^^ ,  says  the  original, — "freed  from  Yadavas." 

**  Rpe  Ohaptor  XX.  of  Uiis   I'.nok. 
IV.  22 
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Being  thus  instructed,  the  iUustrious  Akrura  readily 
undertook  to  visit  Krishna;*  and,  ascending  his  stately 
chariot,  hef  went  forth  from  the  city  of  Mathura. 


the  ceremonial  was  intended  to  have  been  a  trial  of  archery, — 
spoiled  by  Krishna's  breaking  the  bow  that  was  to  have  been 
used  on  the  occasion. 


t  Madhu-priya  is  the  epithet  which  the  original  here  gives  him.  It 
means,  literally,  "dear  to  the  Madhus;"  i.e.,  the  commentators  say,  "to 
the  family  of  Madhu." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Kesin,    in  the  form   of  a  horse,   slain  by  Krishna:  he  is  praised 

by  Narada. 

KESIN,  confiding  in  his  prowess,  having  received 
the  commands  of  Kamsa,  set  off  to  (the  woods  of) 
Vrindavana,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  Krishna. 
He  came  (in  the  shape  of  a  steed),  spurning  the  earth 
with  his  hoofs,  scattering  the  clouds  with  his  mane, 
and  springing,  in  his  paces,  beyond  the  orbits  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  cowherds  and  their  females,  hear- 
ing his  neighings,  were  struck  with  terror,  and  fled  to 
Govinda  for  protection,  calling  upon  him  to  save  them. 
In  a  voice  deep  as  the  roaring  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
Krishna  replied  to  them:  "Away  with  these  fears  of 
Kesin!  Is  the  valour  of  a  hero  annihilated  by  your 
alarms  ?  What  is  there  to  apprehend  from  one  of  such 
little  might,  whose  neighings  are  his  only  terrors;  a 
gahoping  and  vicious  steed,  who  is  ridden  by  the 
strength  of  the  Daityas?*  Come  on,  wretch!  I  am 
Krishna;  and  I  will  knock  all  thy  teeth  down  thy 
throat,  as  the  wielder  of  the  trident f  did  to  Piishan 


1  + 


*    As  Virabhadra  did  to  Pusha§  or  Piishan, — a  form  of  Stirya,- 
at  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  131,  note  || . 


^^^^^T^l^  ^^m  ^S^Tf^TT  II 

+  Pindkadhrik.     The  piimka  is,  here,  a  club. 

"  Wff  ^^  irwt^i  fcrrrfr^  fx?^^^  I 

§  Nominative  case  of,  not  an  optional  substitute  for,  Piishan. 
II  Also  see  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  168  and  322. 

22* 
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Thus  defying  him  to  combat,  Govincla  went  to  en- 
counter Kesin.  The  demon  ran  upon  him,  wilh  his 
mouth  opened  wide;  but  Krishna,*  enlarging  the  bulk 
of  his  arm,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  and  wrenched  out 
the  teeth,  which  fell  from  his  jaws  like  fragments  of 
white  clouds,  f  Still,  the  arm  of  Krishna,  hi  the  throat 
of  the  demon,  continued  to  enlarge,  like  a  malady  in- 
creasing, from  its  commencement,  till  it  ends  in  disso- 
lution, t  From  his  torn  lips  the  demon  vomited  foam 
and  blood;  his  eyes  rolled  in  agony;  his  joints  gave 
way;  he  beat  the  earth  with  his  feet;§  his  body  was 
covered  with  perspiration ;  he  became  incapable  of  any 
effort.  The  formidable  demon,  ||  having  his  mouth  rent 
open  by  the  arm  of  Krishna,  fell  down,  torn  asunder, 
like  a  tree  struck  by  lightning.  He  lay  separated  into 
two  portions,  each  having  two  legs,  half  a  back,  half  a 
tail,  one  ear,  one  eye,  and  one  nostril.  Krishna  stood,  If 
unharmed  and  smilino-  after  the  destruction  of  the 
demon,  surrounded  by  the  cowherds,  who,  together 
with  their  women,  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
death  of  Kesin,  and  glorified  the  amiable  god  with  the 
lotos-eyes.**  Narada,  the  Brahman, ff  invisible,  seated 

Janardana,  in  the  original. 

+  %fW^  ^^^  ^^  f^HfTT  IJTair^TFTT  I 

:   The   only    reading    that   1    find   is    '?T^T   ^if^'^T^^^^'^f^fi:    I 

Ratnagarhha's  interpretation  is:  "like  a  disease  neglected  from  its  be- 
ginning": ^f^ffT^TT*^  ^3^^fT:  ^f^fcfifc^fT:  I  Sridhara's  com- 
ment is  briefer. 

§  Here  follow   the  untranslated  words  TT^*^^  ^Tf^^'l,  I 
|i  Asura. 

^Insert  'unwearied',  '^TT'^WrT'Tt  I  **  Puridarlkdksha. 

tt   Vipra.      Narada   is   commonly    considered    to    be   a    Devarshi.     See 
Vol.  III.,  p.  68,  1.  1;  but  also  see  Vol.  1.,  p.  100,  note  2. 
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In  a  cloud,  beheld  the  fall  of  Kesin,  and  delightedly  ex- 
claimed: "Well  done!  lord  of  the  universe,*  who,  in 
thy  sports,!  hast  destroyed  Kesin,  the  oppressor  of 
the  denizens  of  heaven!:  Curious  to  behold  this  great 
combat  between  a  man  and  a  horse,~such  a  one  as 
was  never  before  heard  of,— I  have  come  from  heaven. 
Wonderful  are  the  works  that  thou  hast  done,  in  thy 
descent  (upon  the  earth).  They  have  excited  my  aston- 
ishment; but  this,  (above  all),  has  given  me  pleasure. 
Indra§  and  the  gods  lived  in  dread  of  this  horse,  who 
tossed  his  mane,  and  neighed,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  clouds.  For  this,  that  thou  hast  slain  the  impious 
Kesin,  thou  shalt  be  known,  in  the  world,  by  the  name 
of  Kesava.^ll  Farewell!!  I  will  now  depart.  I  shall 
meet  thee  again,  conqueror  of  Kesin,  in  two  days 
more,  in  conflict  with  Kaiiisa  **  When  the  son  of  Ugra- 

'  Or  Kesi  and  va  'who  kills,' — from  vadh  or  badh,  'to  kill.' 
But  this  is  a  Pauranik  etymology,  and  less  satisfactory  than  the 
usual  grammatical  one  of  Kesa,  'hair,'  and  'va'  possessive  af- 
fix; Krishna  corresponding,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Apollo  Crini- 
tus.  It  is,  also,  derived  from  the  legend  of  his  origin  from  '  a 
hair'  (vide  mpra,  p.  258,  note  2).  And,  again,  Kesa  is  said  to 
purport  'radiance'  or  'rays',  whether  of  the  sun,  or  moon,  or 
fire, — all  which  are  the  light  of  Krishna, — whence  he  is  called 
Kesava,  'the  rayed'  or  'radiant'.    Mahabharata,  Moksha  Dharma. 


*  Jaganndtha. 

+   Vide  supra,  p.  325,  note  §  . 

X    Tridivaukas. 

§  Substituted,  t>y  the  Translator,  for  Sakra. 

il  Compare  the   Harivaihin,  si.  4337: 

H  ^^(^^  %  I 

**  See  Chapter  XX.  of  this  Book. 
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sena,  with  his  followers,  shall  have  been  slain,  then, 
upholder  of  the  earth,  will  earth's  burthens  have  been 
lightened  by  thee.*  Many  are  the  battles  of  the  kings 
that  I  have  to  see,  in  which  thou  shalt  be  renowned. 
I  will  now  depart,  Govinda.  A  great  deed,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods,  has  been  done  by  thee.  I  have 
been  much  delighted  with  thee,  and  now  take  my 
leave,  "f  When  Narada  had  gone,  Krishna,  not  in  any 
way  surprised,  returned,  with  the  Gopas,  to  Gokula,— 
the  sole  object  of  the  eyes  of  the  women  of  Vraja.  ^ 


'   The  legend  is  told  by  all  the  other  narrators   of  Krishna's 
juvenile  exploits. 


t  ^^t  ^T^Tf^  ^f^^  ^^^lif  ^f  rf  cW; 
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p.  2,  note     .     Also  see  Vol.  I.,  p.  200,  supplement  to  p.  152. 

P.  11,  note    •.     Pururavas  and  Urvasi  are,  both,  named  in  the  JRigveda, 

X.,  XCV.     For  other  references  touching  them,   see   Original  Sanskrit 

Texts,  Part  I.,  p.  226,  et  aliter  (2nd  ed.). 
P.  14,  note  «».     In  il.  1761  of  the  Harivainsa,  we  find  its  second  mention 

of  Jahnu    and  his  wife  Kaveri.     Probably   it  was  in    note  2  to  p,  138 

that  Professor  Wilson  entertained  the  intention,  which  he  pretermitted 

to  fulfil,  of  recurring  to  Kaveri. 
P.  15,  1.  1.     Read  Kusa. 

P.  15,  notes,  I.   14      For  Girivraja,  see  p.  180,  note  1. 
P.  17,  1.  3  ab  infra.    For  the  original,    from   this  point  of  Chapter  VII. 

to  its  end,  and  an  improved  translation,   see  Original  Sanskrit  Texts, 

Part  I.,  pp.  349—351  (2nd  ed.). 

P.  20,  notes,  1.  4  ab  infra.     Read  fi^Ti't.  • 

P.  25,  notes,  11.  9  and  12.  For  ^t^SoJJ*T«i;^,  here  rendered  "remorse- 
less", see  p.  282,  note  f. 

P.  26,  notes,  1.  2.     Read  Devarata. 

P.  26,  notes,  1.  5.     Read  ^^cq-HTT^^ 

P.  30,  note  *.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Muir  for  calling  my  attention  to 
the  Asura  Swarbhanu  of  the  Rigveda,  V.,  XL.  See  Original  Satiskrit 
Texts,  Part  I.,  pp.  469,  470  (2nd  ed.). 

P.  31,  notes,  last  line.  That  is  to  say,  the  Bhdgavata-purdna  has  Kusa, 
where  the    Vishnu-purdna  has  Lesa. 

P.  32,  1.  2.  For  Kasiraja,  read  king  of  the  Kasis.  Compare  supple- 
mentary note,  a  little  below,  on  p.  57,  notes  4  and  §§.  Also  see  my 
Benares,  Ancient  and  Medieval,  p.  7,  notes  2  and  7. 

P.  32,  note  2.     Read  Kasiya. 

P.  32,  note  ||.  My  MSS.  of  the  Vdyu-purdi'ia  are  rather  doubtful  as  to 
the  reading  Rasht'ra. 

P.  33,  1.  5.     For  another   Divodasa,    see  p.    146,    1.  1.      Regarding  the 

Kasis  and  the  two  Pauranik  Divodasas,  I  have  elsewhere  written  as 
follows:  "The  Rigveda  aifords  no  warrant  for  connecting  with  the 
Kasis  any  person  whom  it  mentions.  It  speaks  of  Divodasa,  and  it 
speaks  of  Pratardana;  but  only  in  later  literature  are  they  called  father 

and  son,  and  rulers  of  the  Kasis;  and,  where  Katyayana,  in  his  Rig- 
veddnukramanikd,  characterizes  the  latter  as  Kdiiraja,  he  may  have 
expressed  himself  metachronically,  under  the  influence  of  a  modern 
tradition  which  he  and  his  contemporaries  accepted.  As  to  the  former, 
■we  find,  indeed,  in  post-vaidik  books,  two  Divodasas ;  into  whom  a 
single  personage  seems  to  have  been  parted.  One  of  them  is  son  of 
Bhadryaswa,  as  in  the  Rigveda;  but  it  is  the  other,  the  son  of  Bhi- 
maratha,  and  father  of  Pratardana,  that  is  called  king  of  the  Kasis. 
It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  considering  Badhryaswa 
and  Bhimaratha  to  be  two  names  of  one  and  the  same  person."  Benares, 
&c.,  p.  9,  note  1. 
P.  36,  1.  1.     Read  Ritadhwaja. 
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P.  39,  notes,   1.  9   ah  infra.     See,   for    Kdiiraja,   supplementary    note,    a 

little  above,  on  p.  32,  1.  2. 
P.  40,  notes,  1.  2.     Read  Santi  Parvan. 
P.  40,  note    ♦.     Kasi,  too,  is  a  patronym   of  Kasa. 
P.  43,  notes,  1.  3  ah  infra.     Read  Sfinjaya. 

P.  44,  note  +*.     For  Kshattravricklha,  read  Lesa.     See  p.  31,  note  +. 
P.  47,  notes,  1.  7  ah  infra.     Read  5^  ^T^  ^  ^^• 
P.  47,  note   J.     Substitute,  for  the  whole:  Adi-parvan,  si   37C2. 
P.  55,  notes,  1.  3  ah  infra.     Instead  of  (T^i  some  copies  of  the  commen- 
tary read  ff^. 
P.  57,  notes  4   and  §§.     We  should  translate:    "king  of  the  Avantyas", 

to  render  Avantya.     In  many  such  cases,   the  subjects    of  a  ruler,  not 
his  territory,  must  be  understood.     Compare  Kdiirdja,  &c.  &c. 
P.  59,  notes,  1.  21.     The  "Gehlots"  or  Gahlots  are  referred  to  Guhila  or 
Gobhila,  as  their  eponymist.     See  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  500,  510,  and  p.  518,  note  n. 

P.  73,  notes,    1.  12.     Read  ^. 

P.  73,  note  +.  In  one  copy  of  the  commentary,  I  find,  as  the  reading, 
Mrittikavata,  —  the  true  name,  in  all  probability.  As  to  Mrittika- 
vati, — by  which  appellation  the  same  place  seems  to  be  designated, — 
it  is  represented  as  having  been  on  the  Narmada  See  the  Jlarivainia, 
si.  1983. 

P.  74,  notes,  1.  13.     Read  -^rf^-^, 

P.  84,  notes  f  and  §.  It  should  have  been  added,  that  the  capital  of 
Videha  is  Mithila.  This  is  not  the  name  of  a  country,  as  Professor 
Wilson — in  Vol.  111.,   p.  330,  note  1,  and  elsewhere, — supposes  it  to  be. 

P.  87,  11.  12,  14,  and  18.  The  term  "Kasiraja",  it  is  most  likely,  is  no 
proper  name  here,  but  simply  descriptive, — "king  of  the  Kasis."  See 
supplementary  note  on   p.  32,  1.  2,  of  this  volume. 

P.  103,  note  *».     For  of  Avanti,  the  country,  read  Avantyas. 

P.   108,  note  f.     The  reading   should   be,   undoubtedly:   XI^^^^'%f!T. 

P.  109,  note  |jj!.     Piiru  must  be  right.     See  the  preceding  note. 

P.  110,  1.  4.     Read  Kaiiisa. 

P.  Ill,  notes,  1.  3  ah  infra.     Read  Suvam.sa. 

P.  126,  note  f-     Also  vide  supra,   p.  101,  note  *♦*. 

P.  146,  note  X\.     See  supplementary  note  on  p.  33,  1.  5. 

P.  148,  notes,  1.  7      Read  Hari  Vaiiisa. 

P.  150,  11.  6  and  7.  For  an  account,  from  the  Mahdhhdrata,  of  the  birth 
of  Jarasandha,  see  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  IV.,  pp.  247,  248. 
It  is,  in  substance,  as  follows.  Jarasandha's  father.  King  Brihadratha, 
had  two  wives.  After  having  long  been  barren,  each  of  them  bore 
him  half  of  a  son.  These  moieties,  contemplated  with  horror,  were 
cast  away.  Jara,  a  female  ghoul,  that  she  may  carry  off  the  pieces 
the  more  readily,  lays  them  together.  The  halves  coalesce,  and  become 
endowed  with  life.  The  lioy  thus  patched  up  wails  out;  whereupon 
the  servants  sally  forth  from  Brihadratha's  palace,  and  the  king  and 
queen  with  them.  The  ghouless  assumes  a  human  form,  and  makes 
over  the  infant  to  its  father.  She  discloses  that  she  has  been  wor- 
shipped, in  i'TUorance  of  her  real  character,  as  the  king's  house-goddess, 
and  adds,  that,  in  gratitude  for  the  homage  done  her,  she  has  restored 
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the  monarch   his   son,    the  halves   of  whom,   she    alleges,   were   united 

into  an  animated  whole  quite  independently  of  her  will  or  power. 
Brihadratha  subsequently  directs  his  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 

gadha,  to  celebrate  a  great  festival  in  Jara's  honour. 

Herein,  as  Dr   Muir  repeats  after  Professor  Lassen,  we  are  furnished 

with  "an  instance  of  the  local  adoration  of  particular  deities  in  ancient 

India." 
P.  151,  notes,  1.  2  ab  infra.     For  seventh,  read  ninth. 
P.  158,  note  1.     See   Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,    Vol.  II.,    pp. 

466  —  476. 
P.   158,  note  t-     For  the  probably  correct  interpretation   of  the  original, 

Kdsirdja,  see  supplementary  note  on  p.  32,  1.  2. 
P.  159,  notes,  1.  4.     For  by,  read  by. 

P.  150,  note  ff.  In  the  Makdhhdrata,  Adi-parvan,  3829,  we  read,  that 
Bhimasena  married  ^T^1  "^^f'^TT)  "Balandhara,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Kasis."  M.  Fauche,  mistaking  an  accusative  for  a  locative, 
has  translated:  "Bhimasena  epousa  dans  Ka(,'i  Balandhara."  I  doubt 
whether  Kasi  or  Kasi,  as  the  name  of  a  city  or  kingdom,  is  anywhere 
to  be  met  with  in  ancient  Sanskrit  literature. 

P.  164,  note  f.     For  Hastinapura,  compare  p.  139,  note  «. 

P.  166,  notes,  I.  3.     Read  verse  is. 

P.  170,  notes,  I.  10.     Read  Mahawaiiiso. 

P.  171,  notes,  1,  18.     Read  Rajagriha. 

P.  173,  notes,  last  line.     Read  "Ef fr^Jf^ITT  • 

P.  180,  note  1;  and  p.  181,  note  ..  We  here  have  traces  of  a  second 
dynasty  of  Kasi  kings.    For  the  first,  see  p[).  30-  40. 

P.  186,  note  *.  The  king  named  between  Nanda  ami  Chandragupta  I 
have  conjectured,  very  hesitatingly,  may  have  borne  the  ap[)ellation  of 
Brihanmanas.     See  my  Benares,  &c.,  p.   12,  note  2. 

P.  189,  notes,   1.  8.     Read  Priyadarsin. 

P.  198,  note  §.  For  further  mention  of  Srisatakarni,  see  General  Cun- 
ningham's Bhilsa  Topes,  pp.  264  and  272. 

P.  200,  notes,  1.   19.     Read  while  differing. 

P.  203,  notes,  last  line.     Read  is  it. 

P.  212,  I.  1.  Here  and  elsewhere,  the  most  carefully  written  MSS.  yield 
Bahlikas.  Vahlika,  Vahlika,  &c.,  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  account 
erroneous. 

P.  231,  1.  1;    p.  232,  1.  2;  and  p.  234,  1.  8.     Read  Kishis. 

P.  235,  notes,  1.  1.     Read  TT^K^Tf^ •TT  • 

P.  237,  I.  3.     Regarding  Devapi,  see  p.  153,  note  ff. 

P.  240,  notes,  I.  4.     A  comma  has  disappeared  from  the  end  of  the  line. 

P.  247,  note  |1.  The  passage  here  referred  to  occurs,  likewise,  in  the 
Brihad-dranyaka  Upanishad,  as  V.,  1:  see  Messrs.  Boehtlingk  and  Roth's 
Sanskrit- Worlerbuch ,  Vol.  I.,  under  ^^-  In  Vol.  V.,  again  under 
"^^ ,  the  same  learned  and  most  meritorious  lexicogra|)hers  indicate 
the  following   similar  stanza  from  the  Atharva-veda, — X.,  VIII.,  29: 

The  commentator  whom  I  intend,  in  my  note  under  remark,  is  Ratna- 
garbha.  See,  a  little  below,  supplementary  annotation  on  p.  303, 
note   1,  &c. 
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P.  250,  note  If.  For  an  explanation  of  the  term  akshauhini,  see  a  note 
on  Book  v.,  Chapter  XXII. 

P.  252,  note  f.     Read  Sikshd. 

P.  259,  note  t-     For  the  native,  read  Sridhara's. 

P.  2fil,  notes,  1.  7.     Read  places  where. 

P.  261,  note  *.     The    mistake   of  the   Translator    is   Itorrowed   from   his 

Bengal  version. 
P.  262,  notes,  1.  4.     Read  fable,  made. 
P.  262,  note  f.     Read  Three  pages. 

P.  267,  note  *.  Soe  Vol.  II.,  p.  337,  supplementary  note  on  p.  59, 
I.  8.  On  nuinan,  as  alleged  to  signify  'essence',  see  Burnoufs  Intro-' 
duction  a  V Hidoire  du  Buddhisnie  Indien,  Vol.  I.,  p.  502,  note  2,  by 
Dr  Theodor  Goldstiicker.  Buruouf  appends  to  the  note  these  words : 
"Je  n'ai  pn  jusqu'ici  justifier   cette  interpretation  par  les  textes." 

P.  280,  note  * .     The   stanza    occurs    in    the  MSS.   accompanied   by  Sri- 
dhara's commentary. 
P.  284,  note   • .     Read  commentators, 

P.  286,  note  §.     The  words  quoted  by  the  Translator  are  Sridhara's. 

P.  290,  note  f.    Both  the  scholiasts  expound  the  stanzas  here  transcribed, 

P.  291,  note  jj,  Sridhara,  who,  equally  with  Ratnagarbha,  cites  the 
verses  on  dancing,  attributes  them  to  Bharata. 

P.  293,  1.  12.  Inadvertently,  I  have  not  corrected  the  Translator's 
"Brahma"  into  Brahma.     But  see  the  next  note. 

P  293,  note  +.  As  Dr.  Muir  suggests  to  me,  I  should  have  added,  that 
^T^TT^'  means  'preceding  the  Supreme,'  not  "the  progenitor  of  the 
supreme  (Brahma)",  and  M<^*^Tr^"^'R';  means  'supreme  beyond  the 
Supreme',  not  ''beyond  all  tinite  objects  '  These  hyperboles,  it  scarcely 
need  be  observed,  are  designed  to  express  incomprehensibilities. 

P.  295,  notes,  1.  1.  I  have  to  thank  Dr  Muir  for  calling  my  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  adage  adduced  should  be  rendered:  "He  who  does 
an  act  suited  to  his  natural  disposition  incurs  no  guilt." 

P.  296,  note  +.  The   Translator  has   followed  the   text   as   accepted  by 

Sridhara. 

P.  297,  note  § .  The  reading  which  Professor  Wilson  prefers  is  Sridhara's. 

P.  297,  notes,  1.  8.     Read  *I3T^^  ^rl» . 

P.  299,  note  t  •     *TT'»!^T^^   i'^  t^^e  lection  of  Sridhara. 

P.  303,  note  1;  and  j).  3(i4,  notes  §  and  ||.  Of  the  two  commentaries 
on  Book  v.,  Ratnagarbha's  and  Sridhara's,  the  Translator  has  relied 
on  the  former,  most  generally,  and,  in  speaking  of  "the  commentator", 
refers  thereto,  except  in  those  scattered  cases  where  I  have  noted 
to  the  contrary.  These  two  commentaries — the  latter  of  which  was 
inaccessible  to  me,  when  preparing  my  annotations  on  the  first  twelve 
Chapters  of  Book  V., — coincide,  in  a  noticeable  degree,  not  only  in  the 
authorities  which  they  adduce,  but  in  their  elucidations, — as  to  their 
general  drift,  and,  sometimes,  as  to  the  very  words  in  which  they  are 
delivered.  Ratnagarbha's,  it  seems  from  internal  evidence,  is  the  more 
recent  composition. 

In  the  Translator's  note  to  which  this  annotation  is  appended,  two 
explanations  are  cited,  as  if  occurring  "in  different  copies".  They 
are,  in  fact,  from  different  commentaries, — Ratnagarbha's  and  Sridhara's, 
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respectively.  The  words  of  Sridhara,  as  professedly  copied  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  deviate  somewhat,  as  usual,  from  a  punctual  represen- 
tation. 

cfil^   is  the  lection   which  Sridhara   prefers    to   the    more   ordinary 

P.  304,  notes,  1.  2.     Read  -^%»IT^» . 

P.  304,  note  *.  In  commenting  on  this  stanza,  Sridhara  quotes  from 
Daiulifl,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  must  have  been  posterior. 

P.  308,   note  §.     The  quotation    is  given    by  Sridhara,   also,   who  claims 

to  take  it  from  the    Yoga-idstra. 
P.  308,  note  i|.     For  commentator's,  <fec.,  read  commentators'  quotation 

explanatory  of  the  technicalities  piiraka,  &c. 

P.  312,  note  *.  It  is  Sridhara's  reading  to  which  the  Translator  here 
accords  the  preference. 

P.  3lG,  note  f.     See,  further,  for  Bala,  p.  334,  note  ||. 

P.  317,  note  *.     See,  for  Paka,  note  \\  in  p.  334. 

P.  318,  note  f.     Read  Ghaiitd 

P.  326,  notes,  1.  6  ah  infra.  In  a  sermon  by  Dr.  South,  preached  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  Feb.  22,  IB84 — 5,  is  the  following  passage:  "'Tis, 
as  it  were,  the  sport  of  the  Almighty,  thus  to  baffle  and  confound  the 
sons  of  men  by  such  events  as  both  cross  the  methods  of  their  actings 
and  surpass  the  measure  of  their  expectations." 

With  the  /ii'.Voc  of  the  Gnostics  compare  "the  superessential  one 
of  Plotinus,  to  whom  neither  Intelligence,  nor  Self-consciousness,  nor 
Life,  nor  even  Being  can  be  attributed."  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection, 
p.  158,  (ed.  of  1836). 

Erigena  sublimates  deity  into  something  well-nigh  as  shadowy: 
"Deus  itaque  nescit  se  quid  est,  quia  non  est  quid;  incomprehensibilis 
quippe  in  aliquo,  et  sibi  ipsi  et  omni  intellectui."  De  Divisione  Na- 
turae, II.,  28  (ed.  Migne,  col.  589). 

It  seems,  that,  in  the  sphere  of  the  profundities,  the  election  lies, 
to  most  minds,  between  something  like  this  and  the  popular  theologies 
which  offer,  as  their  first  principle,  a  Supreme  constituted  in  the  image 
of  man. 

P.  329,  note  *.  The  quotation  referred  to,  when  read  unmangled,  turns 
out  to  be  half  of  a  Janaki  stanza: 

^W^'Tl^^T^T^T  TT'fcTTt  'IT^J^  ^^^  ^"Pfrt  ^W'TT  I 

IT^TTT^f^  ^T!^%  ?T^i:  ^^ll"  ^^'TT  ^^^^^'T:  II 

P.  331,  notes,  1.  3  ab  infra.     Read  "^fRcflff  fT«  • 
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of  Peat  (ju  the  Human  Body.  By  Dr.  Hunt.— XXVIII.  On  Stone  Inscriptions  in  the  Island  of 
Brassay.  By  Dr.  Hunt.— XXIX.  The  History  of  Ancient  Slavery.  Ey  Dr.  John  Buwer.— 
XXX.  Blood  Relationship  in  Marriage.     By  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell. 

Antliropology. — Anthropology  aj^d  the  British  Association.     Ee- 

priuted  from  The  Anthropological  Eeview  for  October,  1865.     Po.st  Svo.  sewed, 
pp.  22.     186.3.     Qd. 

Anthropological  Society. — Anniversary  Addresses,  1863,  1864,  and 

1865.     Each  Is. 

Apel. — Prose  Specimens  for  Translation  into  Germ.vn,  with  copious 

Vocabularies  and  Explanations.     By  H.  Apel.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  246. 
London,  1862.     4s.  Qd. 

AragO. — Les  Aristocraties.  a  Comedy  in  Verse.  By  Etienne 
Arago.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Xotice  on  Etienne  Arago,  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Brette,  B.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  French  School,  Christ's  Hospital, 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  Loudon.     Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  244,  cloth.     1868.     4s. 

Asher. — On  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages  in  general,  and  of 

the  English  Language  in  particular.    An  Essay.    By  David  Asher,  Ph.  D.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  80.     1859.     2s. 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Gtreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  to  1863.  First  Series,  complete 
in  20  Vols.  Svo.,  with  many  Plates.  Price  £10  ;  or  in  single  Numbers,  as 
follows: — Nos.  1  to  14,  6.s.  each;  No.  15,  2  Parts,  4s.  each;  No.  16,  2  Parts, 
4s.  each  ;  No.  17,  2  Parts,  4s.  each;  No.  18,  6s.  These  18  Numbers  form  Vols. 
I.  to  IX.— Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  op.;  Part  2,  5s.;  Part  3,  5s.— Vol.  XL,  Part  1,  6s.; 
Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XII.,  2  Parts,  6s.  each.— Vol.  XIII. ,  2  Parts,  6s. 
each.— Vol.  XIV.,  Part  1,  oh.;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XV..,  Part  1,  6s.; 
Part  2,  with  Maps,  10s.— Vol.  XVI.,  2  Parts,  i^is.  each.— Vol.  XVIL,  2  Parts,  Us. 
each.— Vol.  XVIII.,  2  Parts,  6s.  each.— Vol.  XIX.,  Parts  1  to  4,  16s.— Vol.  XX., 
3  Parts,  4s.  each. 

Asiatic  Society.-  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  New  Series.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  32  and  490.  16s. 
Contents. — I.  Vaji-a-chhedik5,  the  "  Kin  Kong  King,"  or  Diamond  Sutra.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N. —  U.  'i'he  P;'tramit;'i-hridaya  Sutra,  or,  in  Climese, 
"  Mo-ho-p6-ye-po-lo-mih-to-su;-king,"  i.e.  "  The  Great  Piiramita  Heart  Siitra."  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  by  the  Kev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N. —  III.  On  the  Preservation  of  National 
Literatuie  in  the  East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid. — IV.  On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Findncial,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.     By  E,  R.  Power,  Esq. —  \^  Contributions  to  a 
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Knowledge  of  tVie  Vedic  Theogouy  and  Mythology.  By  J.  JIuir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. — VI.  A  Tabular 
List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations,  published  by  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceylon 
at  their  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  CompiU  d  by  Mr.  Mat  P.  J.  Oudaatje,  ot  Colombo. — VII. 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Chronology  of  Ussher  niu>t  be  modified,  iu  conformity  with  the  Assyrian  Canon.  By 
J.  W.  Bosanqtiet,  Esq, — VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language.  By  Dr. 
H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk — IX  Bilingual  Readings:  Cuneiform  and  Phcenician.  Notes  on  some 
Tablets  iu  the  British  Museum,  containing  Bilingual  Legends  (.Assyrian  and  PhoenicianV  By 
Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinsou,  K  C.B.,  Director  R.A.S. — X.  Translations  of  Three  Copper- 
jilate  Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century  a  d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Chalukya  and  Gurjjara 
Dynasties.  By  I'mfessor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sanrthnrst.— XI.  Yania  and  the  Doctrine  of 
a  Future  Life,  according  to  the  Rig  Yajur-,and  Atharva-Vedns.  By  J.  Muir.  Esq..D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
^XII.  On  the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  I'lace  of  theColures,  and  the  Date  derivable  from 
it  By  William  D.  Whituej^,  Ksq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  U.S. — 
Note  on  the  preceding  Article.  By  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  R.A.S. — 
XIII.  Progress  of  the  Vedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  Concejitions  of  the  Deity,  by  J.  Muir, 
P>q.,  D.C.L..  LLJ). — XIV.  Brief  Notes  ou  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Work  of  Aryabhata, 
Varahamiliira.  Brihmdgupta,  Bhattotpala.  and  Bhaskaracharya.  By  Dr.  Bhau  I'aji,  Honorary 
Member  R.A.S— XV.  Outlines  "f  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.  By  H.  N.  Van  der 
Tuuk. — XVI.  Ou  the  Identity  of  Xandraraes  and  Krananda.     By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  II.     In  Two  Parts,     pp.  522.     Price  16«. 

Contents. — I.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Vedic  Thengony  and  Mythologv.  No.  2.  By 
J.  Muir,  Esq. -II.  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig-and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  K.sq. 
— in.  Five  Ilundred  questions  ou  the  Social  Condition  of  the  N.atives  of  Bengal.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Long.— IV.  Short  account  of  the  Malay  .Manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
By  Dr.  H.  N.  Van  der  Tuuk.— V.  Translation  of  tae  Amital>lia  Siltra  from  the  Chinese.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy. — VI.  The  initial  coinage  of  Bengal.  By  Idward 
Thomas,  Esq. — VII.  Specimens  of  an  Assyrian  Dictionary.  By  Edwin  Norris,  Esq.  — Vlll.  Ou 
the  Kel.tiousof  the  Priests  to  the  other  classes  of  Indian  Society  in  the  Vedic  age.  By  J. 
Muir,  Esq. — IX.  On  the  Inter|irftaiion  of  the  Veda.  By  the  same.  -X.  An  Attempt  to  Trans- 
late from  the  Chinese  a  work  known  as  the  Confessional  Services  of  the  great  compassionate 
Kwan  Yin.  possessing  1,000  hands  and  1,000  eyes.  By  the  l^■v.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy. 
— XI.  The  Hymns  of  the  Gaupaayanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asaniati.  By  Professor  Max 
Muller.  M  A.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  socirty, — XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an 
Assyrian  Grammar.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Hiucks,  D.D.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Asiatic  Society. — Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society'  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Complete  in  3  vols.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Facsimiles, 
etc.,  cloth.  London,  1S27  to  1835.  Published  at  £9  o.s.;  reduced  to  £1  ll.s.  &d. 
The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson.  G    C.  Haughton,  Davis,  Mon-ison, 

Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dorn,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  oriental  scholars. 

AtliarVa  VEDAPEATIyAKHYA,  The,  or  (^AUNAKIYA  CaTURADHTAYIKA. 
Text,  Translation  and  Notes.  By  William  D.  "Wliitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  Yale  College.     Svo.,  pp.  286.     Boards.     1862.     12.s. 

Atkinson. — Chajstge  of  Air  considered  with  regard  to  Atmospheric 

Pressure  and  its  Electric  and  Magnetic  C^oncomitants,  in  the  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption and  Chronic  Disease;  with  a  General  Commentary  on  the  most  Eligible 
Localities  for  Invalids.  By  J.  C.  Atkinson,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii. 
and  142.     1867.     4.v.  Gd. 

Atkinson  and  Martineail. — Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature 
AND  Development.    By  Henry  George  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  and  Harriet  Martineau. 

Post  Svo.  cloth,  jip.  xii." and  390.     1851.     ds. 

Auctores  Sanscriti.  Edited  for  the  Sanski-it  Text  Society,  under  the 
supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstiicker,  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminiya-Nyaya- 
Maia-Vistara.     Parts  I.  to  V.,  large  4to.  sewed,  pp.  400.     1865.    10s.  each. 

Augier. — Dlvjs^e.  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By  Emile  Augier.  Edited 
with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Augier.  By  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.,  of 
the  Eoyal  Military  Academy  and  the  University  of  London.  12mo.  cloth,  pp. 
xiii.  and  146.      1867.     2s.  Qd. 

Austin. — A  Practic.il  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Combination, 
and  Application  of  Calcareous  and  Hydraulic  Limes  and  Cements.  To  which  is 
added  many  n.seful  Recipes  for  various  Scientific,  Mercantile,  and  Domestic 
Purposes.     By  James  G.  Austin,  Arcliitect.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  192.     1862.     5s. 
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Avas  I  Hind ;  or,  A  Voice  from  the  Ganges.     Being  a  Solution  of 

the  true  Soiucc  of  Christianity.  Bv  au  ludian  Officer.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xix. 
and  222.     1861.     bs. 

Baconi,  Francisci,  VEETJLAiriEN.sis  Seemointes  Fideles,  sive  interiora 
rerum,  ad  Latinam  orationem  emendatiorem  revocavit  philologiis  Latinus.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  xxvi.  and  272.     1861.   3«. 

Bader. — The  Natural  and  Morbid  Changes  of  the  Humai^  Eye, 

and  their  Ti'eatment.  By  C.  Bader,  Oi)hthalmic  Assistant- Surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital.     Medium  8vo.  cloth  pp.  viii.  and  506.     1868.     16*. 

Bader. — Plates  illustrating  the  Natur^vl  and  Morbid  Chajstges 

OF  THE  Human  Eye.      By  C.  Bader,  Ophthalmic  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital.     Six  Chromo-Lithographic  I'lates,  each  containing  the  figures  of  six 
Eyes,  and  four  Lithographed  Plates  with  figures  of  Instruments.     "With  an  ex- 
planatory text  of  o2  pages.     Medium  8vo.  in  a  Portfolio.     21i'. 
Price  for  Text  and  Atlas  taken  together,  32«. 

Baital   Pachisi    (Tlie)  ;  or  Twenty-five   Tales   of  a  Demon.      A 

New  Edition  of  the  Hindi  text,  with  each  word  expressed  in  the  Hindustani 
character  immediately  under  the  corresponding'  word  in  the  Nagari  ;  and  with  a 
perfectly  literal  English  interlinear  translation,  accompanied  by  a  free  translation 
in  English  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  explanatory  notes.  By  W.  Burckhardt 
Barker,  M.E..A.S.,  Oriental  Interpreter  and  Professor  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Hindustani  languages  at  Eton.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  Librarian  in  the  East  India  College.  8vo., 
pp.  viii.  and  370.     Cloth.     18-55.     124-. 

Baker. — Lipidhara.  A  Murathi  Primer,  compiled  expressly  for  tlie 
use  of  accepted  candidates  for  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  by  F.  P.  Baker 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Government  Murathi  and  Canarese  Schools  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  lithographed  under  his  supervision.  8vo.,  pp.  60,  sewed. 
1868.     OS. 

Ballantyne. — Elements  of    Hindi    and  Braj  Bhakha  Gtrammar, 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.  By  James  R. 
BallantjTie.     Second  Edition.     Cro-svTi  8vo.,  pp.  38.     Cloth.     1868.     o.s. 

Barlow. — Fr.\noesca  da  Eimini,   Her   Lament   and  Vindication; 

with  a  brief  notice  of  the  Malatesti,  e'l  Mastin  Vecchio,  e'l  nuovo  da  Verrucchio. 
By  Henry  Clark  Barlow,  M.D.,  Academico  Correspondente  de  Quiritti  di  Puma 
etc.,  etc.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  52.     1859.      Is.  Qd. 

Barlow. — H  Gran  Eifiuto,  "What  it  was,  Who  made  it,  and  how 
FATAL  TO  Dante  Allighieri.  A  dissertation  on  Verses  58  to  65  of  the  Third 
Canto  of  the  Inferno.  By  H.  C.  Barlow,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  Francisca  da 
Biuiini,  her  Lament  and  Vindication";  "  Letteratura  Dantesca,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  22.     1862.     Is. 

Barlow. — II  Conte  Ugolino  e  l'Arcivescovo  Euggieri,  a  Sketch 
from  the  Pisan  Chronicles.  By  H.  C.  Barlow,  M.D.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  24.  1862. 
Is. 

Barlow. — The  Young  King  and  Bertrand  de  Born.  By  H.  C. 
Barlow,  M.D.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  35.     1862.     Is. 

Barnstorif. — A  Key  to  Shakspeare's  Sonnets.  By  D.  BarnstorfP. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  T.  J.  Graham.    Svo.  cloth,  pp.  216.     1862.     6.v. 
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Bartlett. — Dictionary  of  Americanisms.    A  Grlossary  of  Words  and 

I'hrases  colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  Russell  Bartlett. 
Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii. 
and  524.     1860.      IQs. 

Barton. — The  Reality,  but  NOT  the  Duration  of  Future  Punish- 
ment, IS  Revealed.  An  Appeal  to  Scripture.  By  John  Barton,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  40.     1866.     l.s.  Q,cl. 

Beal. — The  Travels  of  the  Buddhist  Pilgrim  Pah  Hian,  trans- 
lated from  the  Chinese,  with  Notes  and  Prolegomena.  By  S.  Beal,  a  Chaplain 
in  H.  M.'s  Fleet,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo. 

Beeston. — The  Temporalities  of  the  Established  Church  as  they 
are  and  as  they  might  be ;  collected  from  authentic  Public  Records.  By  AYilliam 
Beeston.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  36.     1850.     !*•. 

Beigel. — The  Examination  and  Confession  of  certain  Witches 
AT  Chelmsford,  ix  the  County  of  Essex,  on  the  26th  day  of  July-,  1556. 
Communicated  and  Prefaced  by  Hermana  Beige],  M.D.  Small  4to.,  pp.  49. 
1864.     lO.s-.  6(7. 

Bell. — Visible  Speech.       The  Science   of  Universal  Alphabetics  ; 

or,  Self-Interpreting  Physiological  Letters,  for  the  Writing  of  all  Languages  in 
One  Alphabet.  Illustrated  bv  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Examples.  By  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  F.E.I. S.,  F.R.S.S.A.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology,  Lecturer  on 
Elocution  in  University  College,  London  ;  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Speech  and 
Cure  of  Stammering,"  "  Elocutionary  Manual,"  "  Standard  Elocutionist." 
"Emphasized  Litm-gy,"  "Reporter's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc.  Inaugural  Edition. 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  126.      "1867.      15s. 

Bell. — English  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million,  for  communicat- 
ing the  Exact  Pronunciation  of  the  Language  to  Native  or  Foreign  Learners, 
and  for  Teaching  Children  and  illiterate  Adults  to  Read  in  a  few  Days.  By 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.R.S.S.A.,  Lecturer  on  Elocution  in 
University  College,  London.     4to.  sewed,  i^p.  16.     1867.     Is. 

Bell. — The  English  in  India,  Letters  from  Nagpore.  Written 
in  1857-8.     By  Captain  Evans  Bell.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  202.     1859.     5s. 

Bell. — The  Empire  in  India  ;  Letters  from  Madras  and  other 
Places.  By  Major  Evans  Bell.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  412.  1864. 
8s.  Qd. 

"  We  commend  the  letters  of  Major  Bell  to  every  friend  of  India.  He  is  not  only  an  ardent 
lover  of  justice  in  the  abstract,  but  he  has  gone  deeply  into  the  questions  which  he  discusses, 
and  reasons  on  them  with  a  force  of  argument  quite  irresistible," — AtJieiueum, 

Bell. — Remarks  on  the  Mysore  Blue  Book,  with  a  Few  Words 
to  Mr.  R.  D.  Mangles.     By  Major  Evans  Bell.      8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74. 
1866.     2s. 

Bell. — The  Mysore  Reversion.      By  Major  Evans  Bell.     Second 

Edition.  With  Remarks  on  the  Parliamentarj'  Papers,  and  a  few  Words  to  Mr. 
R.  D.  Mangles.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  292.     London,  1866.     7s.  &d. 

Bell. — Retrospects  and  Prospects  of  Indian  Policy.  By  Major 
Evans  Bell,  late  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps,  author  of  "The  Eminre  in  India," 
"  The  Mysore  Reversion,"  etc.    8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  341,  cloth,  1868.   10s.  6(/. 
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Bellew. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  LANOtrAGE, 
in  wliich  the  Words  are  traced  to  their-  Sources  in  the  Indian  and  Persian 
Languages.  With  a  Reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto.  By  Henry- 
Walter  iiellew,  Assistant  Sm-geon,  Bengal  Ai-my.  Small  4to.,  pp.  356.  1867. 
42s. 

Bellew. — A  Grammar  of  the    Pukkhto    or    Ppkshto  Language, 

on  a  ^ew  and  Impi'oved  System,  combining  Bre-^ity  with  practical  Utility,  and 
including  Exercises  and  Dialogues,  intended  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition  of 
the  Colloquial.  By  Henry  Walter  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 
Small  4to.,  pp.  155.     London,  1867.     1/.   Is. 

Bellows. —English  Outline  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  Students  of 

the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bellows.  With 
Notes  on  the  AVriting  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters.  By  Professor  Summers, 
King's  College,  London.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  368,  cloth.     1867.     6s. 

Bellows. — Outline  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Missionaries,  Ex- 
PLOREKs,  AND  STUDENTS  OF  LANGUAGE.  By  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Taylorian 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introdirction  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  ordinary  Eirglish  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The 
Vocabulary  compiled  by  John  Bellows.  Crown  Svo.  limp  morocco,  pp.  xxxi. 
and  368.    "l867.     7s.  Qd. 

Bellows. — Tous  LES  Verbes.  Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs  in  the 
French  and  English  Languages.  By  John  Bellows.  Revised  by  Professor  Bel- 
jame,  B.A.,  LL.B.  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Official  Iirterpreter  to  the 
Imperial  Court,  and  George  B.  Strickland,  late  Assistant  French  Master,  Royal 
Naval  School,  London-  Also  a  New  Table  of  Equivalent  Values  of  French  and 
English  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.     32mo.  sewed,  76  Tables.     1867.     Is. 

Bellows, — The    New   Dictionary    of    the    French  and   English 

Languages,  showing  both  divisions  on  the  same  page,  distinguishing  the  genders 
at  sight  by  different  types,  arul  giving  Conjugations  of  all  the  Irregular  Verbs  in 
French,  each  Irregular  Preterite  and  Past  Participle,  and  the  accent  of  every 
word  in  English,  the  respective  Prepositions  to  be  used,  etc.  By  John  Bellows, 
Gloucester.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Professor  Beljame,  B.A.  and  LL.B.  of  the 
University,  Official  Interpreter  to  the  Imperial  Cour-t,  Paris ;  G.  Beauchamp 
Strickland,  late  French  Preceptor  at  the  Royal  Naval  School,  London.  Dedi- 
cated by  special  permission  to  Prince  Louis  Lircien  Bonaparte.  [In  the  I'ress. 

Bellows. — Two  Days'  Excursion  from  Gtloucester  to  Llanthony 
Abbey  and  the  Black  Mountains.  By  John  Bellows.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  32 
sewed,  Illustrated.     1868.     Gd. 

Benedix. — Der  Vetter.     Comedy  in   Three    Acts.     By  Eoderich 

Benedix.  With  Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  F.  Weinmann,  German 
Master  at  the  Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool,  and  G.  Zimmermann,  Teacher 
of  Modem  Languages.     Post  8vo.,  pp.  128,  cloth.     1863.     2s.  6d. 

Benfey. — A  Practical  Gtrammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for 

the  use  of  Early  Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  Giittingeii.  Second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition.  Royal  8vo., 
pp.  viii.  and  296,  cloth.     1868.     10s.  6d. 

Beniscll, — Travels  of  Eabbi  Petachia  of  Ratisbon  :  who,  in  the 

latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  visited  Poland,  Russia,  Little  Tartary,  the 
Crimea,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Greece.  Translated  from 
Hebrew,  and  published  together  with  the  original  on  opposite  pages.  By  Dr.  A. 
Benisch  ;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  the  Translator  and  Williarrr  F.  Ainsworth, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  PMLG.S.    12mo.  cloth,  pp.  vii.  and  106.     1856.     5s. 
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Benjamin. — Speech  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  on  the 

Eight  of  Secession,   delivered  in  the   Senate  of  the  United  States,   Dec.  31st, 

1860.  Royal  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  16.     1860.     Is. 

Benjuniea. — Gtibraltar  to  Spain  ;  or,  tlie  Important  Question  of  the 

Cession  of  that  Fortress  by  England,  as  recently  brought  before  the  Spanish 
Pnblic.  Being  an  Accurate  Translation  of  a  Pamphlet  jnst  published  at  Madrid, 
and  ■m-itten  by  Nicolas  Diaz  Benjumea,  Esq.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  92.  1863. 
Is.  M. 

Bentliam. — Theory  of  Legislation.  By  Jeremy  Bentham.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Etienne  Dumont  by  R.  Hildreth.  Post  8vo.,  pp. 
XV.  and  472.     Cloth.     1864.    7s.  &d. 

Bentliam. — Analysis  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legislation. 
By  G.  W.  H.  Fletcher,  LL.B.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  ix.  and  86.     1864.     2s.  &d. 

Betlmne. — Early  Lost,  Early  Saved  ;  or,  Consolation  for  Be- 
reaved Parents.  By  the  Rev.  George  AV.  Betlmne,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York, 
Author  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,"  etc.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Pope,  late  of  Leamington.  In  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  173. 
1866.     3s. 

Beurmann. — ^Vocabulary  of  the  Tigre  Language.  Written  down 
by  Moritz  von  Beurmann.  Published  with  a  Grammatical  Sketch.  By  Dr.  A. 
Merx,  of  the  University  of  Jena.     pp.  viii.  and  78,  cloth.     1868.     3s.  &d. 

BiMe. — The  Holy  Bible.     First  division,  the  Pentateuch,  or  Five 

Books  of  Moses,  according  to  the  authorised  version,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Practi- 
cal, and  Devotional.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Corpus 
Chi'isti  College,  Cambridge.  4to.  Part  I.  pp.  vi.  and  84 ;  part  II.  pp.  85  to 
176  ;  part  III.  pp.  177  to  275,  sewed.  1853 — 4.  Each  pt.  bs.,  the  work  com- 
plete 20s. 

Bihlia  Hebraica  Secundum  Editiones  J.  Athipe,  Joannis  Leus- 
deui,  J.  Simonis,  aliorumque.  Imprimis  E.  Van  der  Hooght,  recensuit  Augustus 
Hahn.     8vo.  bound,  pp.  1396.     1868.     6s. 

Bibliomane,  Le. — Eevue  de  la  Bibliographie  antiquaire.  Texte 
et  gravures  par  J.  Ph.  Berjeau.  Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo.  pp.  20  and  42,  sewed.  1861. 
Is.  each  part. 

Bibliophile,  Le. — Revue  de  la  Bibliographie  antiquaire,  Texte 
et  gravures  par  J.  Ph.  Berjeau.     Nos.   1,  2,  3.  8vo.  pp.  16,  32,  and  48,  sewed. 

1861.  Is.  each  part. 

Bicknell. — In  the  Track  of  the  G-aribaldians  through  Italy  and 
Sicily.  By  Algernon  Sidney  Bicknell.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  344. 
1861.     10s.'  Gd. 

Bigandet. — The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gtaudama,  the  Budha  of  the 

Burmese,  with  Annotations.  The  ways  to  Ncibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyies, 
or  Bui-mese  Monks.  By  the  Right  Reverend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of  Ramatha, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.,  538,  and  v.      1866.  18s. 

Bigelow. — Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Edited  from 
his  manuscript,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.  Bj'  John  Bigelow.  With  a 
portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     Post  8vo.,  pp.  410.     Cloth.     1868.     10s. 
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Biglow  Papers  (Tlie). — By  James  Eussell  Lowell.     Newly  Edited, 

with  a  I'relace,  by  the  Author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Ixviii.  and  140.     1861.     2s.  6d. 

Ditto.     People's  Edition.     12mo.  sewed,  fancy  cover.     1865.     Is. 

Biglow  Papers  (The)  — Melibteus-Hipponax.  The  Biglow  Papers, 
(Second  Series.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Ixiii.  and 
190.     1867.     3s.  6d. 

"  Masterpieces  of  satirical  humour,  they  are  entitled,  as  such,  to  a  permanent  place  in 
American,  which  is  English  Literature," — Dailii  yens. 

"  No  one  who  ever  read  the  Jlii/lmr  Papers  can  doubt  that  true  humour  of  a  very  high  order 
is  within  the  range  of  American  gift." — Guardian. 

"The  book  undoubtedly  owed  its  first  vogue  to  party  feeling  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  that  cause  only,  so  wide  and  enduring  a  popularity  as  it  has  now." — Spectator. 

Blasius. — A  List  of  the  Birds  oe  Europe.     By  Professor  I.  H. 

lilasius.  Eepriutcd,  from  the  German,  with  the  Author's  Corrections.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  24.     1862.     Is. 

Bleek,  —  A  Comparative  Gtrammar  of  South  Africajst  Languages. 
By  Dr.  W.  H.  I.  Bleek.  AVill  be  completed  in  Four  parts.  Part  I.,  sewed,  pp. 
104.     1862.     5s. 

Bleek, — ForMENLEHRE  DER  LATEINISOHE^f  SpRACHE  ZUM  ERSTEN" 
Unterricht,  Yon  W.  H.  I.  Bleek.     8vo.  pp.  68,  sewed.     1863.     Is. 

Bleek. — Eeynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa  ;  or,  Hottentot  Fables 

and  Tales,  chietly  Translated  from  Original  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  His 
ExceUency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xxvi.  and  94.     1864.     3s.  C)d. 

Blytll  and  Speke. — Eeport  on  a  Zoological  Collection  from  the 

Somali  Country.  By  Edward  Blyth,  Curator  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society's 
Museum,  Calcutta.  Reprinted  from  the  Twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Roj^al  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  with  Additions  and  Conections  by  the 
Collector,  Capt.  J.  H.  Speke,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  8yo.  pp.  16.  One  Coloured  Plate. 
1860.     2s.  6d. 

BoMen,  Yon. — Historical  and  Critical  Illustrations  of  the  First 

Part  of  Genesis,  from  the  German  of  Professor  Von  Bohlen.  Edited  by 
James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Revised.     2  vols.     8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  336,  iv. 

and  298.     Cloth.     1868.     6s. 

y'esen. — A  Guide  to  the  D.:iNisH  L^vnguage.  Designed  for 
English  Students.     By  Mrs.  Maria  Bojesen.     12mo,  cloth,  pp.  250.     1863.     5s. 

Boke  of  Nurture  (Tke)  ;   or,  Schoole  of  Good  Maners,  for  Men- 

.  Servants,  and  Children,  with  stans  puer  ad  mensam.  Newly  corrected,  very 
necessary  for  all  youth  and  children.  Compyled  by  Hugh  Rhodes  of  the  Kinges 
Chappell,  born  and  bred  in  DeuonshjTe,  p.  13  and  ii.  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Fleetestreete,  beneath  the  Conduite,  at  the  sign  of  S.  John  Euaungelist.  By 
H.  Jackson,  1577.     4to.,  pp.  xxx.  and  56.     Cloth.     London,  1868.     10s.  6^;?. 

Bollaert. — Antiquarian,  Ethnological,  and  other  Eesearches,  in 

New  Granada,  Equador,  Peru,  and  Chili ;  with  Observations  on  the  Pre-Incarial, 
Incarial,  and  other  Monuments  of  I'eruvian  Nations.  With  numerous  Plates. 
By  William  BoUaert.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  279.     1860.     15s. 

Bollaert. — The  Expedition  of  Pedro  de  Ursua  and  Lope  de 
Aguirre  in  Search  of  Eldorado  and  Amagua  in  1560-1.  Translated  from 
Fray  Pedro  Simon's  "  Sixth  Historical  Notice  of  the  Conquest  of  Tierra  Firme." 
By  William  Bollaert,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Introduction  by  Clements  E. 
Markham,  Esq.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  237.     1861.     lOs.  6d. 
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Eoltz. — A  New  Course  of  the  English  Language,  after  a  New 

Practical  and  Theoretical  Method,  bj'  T.  Robertson.  For  the  use  of  schools  and 
for  private  tuition,  with  numerous  analogies  of  English  words,  with  the  corre- 
sponding French  or  German  expressions.  Translated  from  his  fourth  German 
edition  into  Russian  by  Dr.  August  Boltz,  Professor  of  the  Russian,  the  English, 
the  Spanish,  etc.,  Languages  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  the  Royal 
Navy  Institution  at  Berlin.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  166  and  160,  cloth.  1865. 
7s. 

Book   OF  God.     The   Apocalypse   of  Adam  Oannes.     Post   8vo. 

cloth,  pp.  648.     1867.     125.   6d. 

Book  OF  God.    An  lutroduction  to  the  Apocalypse.    In  1  vol.  crown 

8vo.  pp.  iv  and  752,  cloth.     14«. 
Bowditcll. — Suffolk     Surnames.      By   N.    L.    Bowditch.       Tliird 

Edition.   8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxvi.  and  758.     1861.     7s.  Gd. 

Bowles.— Life's  Dissolving  Views.  By  G.  C.  Bowles.  12mo., 
pp.  108.     1865.     3s. 

Bowring. — On  Religious  Progress  beyond  the  Christian  Pale. 

An    Address    delivered  at    St.   Martin's   Hall,  London,  by   Sir  John   Bowring, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  on  Sunday,  14th  January,  1866.      Post  Bvo.  sewed,  pp.  16. 
1866.     3d. 
Bowring'. — Siam  and  the  Siamese.      A  Discourse  delivered  by  Sir 

John  Bowring  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  on  February  17th,  1867.  Also  the  Intro- 
ductory Address  of  J.  Baxter  Langley,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  8vo.  sewed,  pp. 
12.     1867.     2d. 

Boyce. — A  Grammar  of  the  Kaffir  Language.  By  William  B. 
Boyco,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  Third  Edition,  augmented  and  improved,  with 
Exercises,  by  William  J.  Davis,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  12mo.,  pp.  xii.  and  164, 
cloth,  8s. 

Bracton  and  his  Eelation  to  the  RoiLysr  Law.  A  Contribution  to 
the  History  oi  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Carl  Giiterbock,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  University  of  Koenigsberg.  Translated  by  Brinton  Coxe. 
8vo.,  pp.  182,  cloth.     1866.     9s. 

Brazil,  The  Empire  of,   at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of 

18G7.     Post  8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  139.     Rio  de  Janeiro.     1867.     2s.  6^^. 
Ditto,         Ditto,         with    Maps    and    Catalogue   of    the    Articles   sent  to  the 

Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1867.     Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  139,  iii.  and  197. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.     1867.     7s.  6d. 

Brentano. — Honour  :  or,  The  Story  of  the  Brave  Caspar  and  the 
Fair  Anxeiil.  By  Clemens  Brentano.  With  an  Introduction,  and  a  Biogra- 
phical Notice  of  the  Author.  By  T.  W.  Appell.  Translated  from  the  German. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  74.     1847.     2s.  6^. 

Bretsclmeider. — A  Manual  of  Religion  and  of  the  History  of  the 

Christian  Church,  for  the  use  of  upjier  classes  in  public  schools  in  Germany,  and 
for  all  educated  men  in  general.  By  Karl  Gottheb  Bretschneider.  Translated 
from  the  German.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  296.     1857.     2s.  6d. 

Brice. — A  Romanized  Hindustani  and  English  Dictionary,  de- 
signed for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  for  Vernacular  Students  of  the  Language. 
Composed  by  Nathaniel  Brice.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Post  Bvo., 
cloth,  pp.  366,     1864.     8s. 

Bridges. — The  Unity  of  Comte's  Life  and  Doctrine  :   A  Reply  to 

Strictures  on  Comte's  Later  Writings,  addressed  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  Translator  of  Comte's  General  View  of  Positivism.  Bvo., 
sewed,  pp.  70.     1866.     25. 
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Brinton. — The  Myths  of  the  New  World.      A  Treatise  on  the 

Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  the  Red  Race  of  America.  By  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 
A.M.,  M.D.     Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  and  308.     Cloth.     1868.      lOs.  M. 

Brown. — The  Dervishes  ;  or,   Orientai.  Spiritualism.     By  John 

P.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Constantinople.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  416,  M'ith  24  Illus- 
trations.    1868.     14s. 

Buclllier. — Force  and  Matter.     By  Dr.  Louis  Buchner.      Edited 

from  the  Eighth  Edition  of  "Kraft  and  Stoff,"  by  J.  Frederick  Collingwood, 
F.R.S.L.,  F.G.S.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  320.     1865.     7s.  6^. 

"  The  work  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  close  and  logical  reasoning,  and  the  profound  and 
in  many  cases  striking  views  taken  of  the  subjects  discussed."— OSse/'ce/'. 

Buckle. HiSTORIA    DE    la    CiVILIZACIOIS-     EN     EsPANA    POR    EnRIQUE 

ToMAS  Buckle.  Capitulo  I'  del  segundo  tomo  de  la  historia  de  la  civilizacion  en 
Inglaterra.  Tradiicido  de  la  priniera  edicion  Ingiesa  por  F.  G.  j  T.  Post  8vo., 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.     1861.     2.s.  Qd. 

Bumstead. — The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Dis- 
eases.    By  F.  J.  Bumstead,  M.D.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  640.     1866.     21s. 

Bunsen. — Memoir  on  the  Constitutional  Eights  of  the  Duchies 
OF  ScHLESwiG  AND  HoLSTEiN,  presented  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  by  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1848.  "With  a  Postscript  of  the  loth  of  April. 
Published  with  M.  de  Gruner's  Essay,  on  the  Danish  Question,  and  all  the  ofhcial 
Documents,  by  Otto  Von  Wenkstern.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  Two  Duchies. 
Svo.,  sewed,  pp.  166.     1848.     2s.  Qd. 

Burgess. — The  Photographic  Manuai,.  A  Practical  Treatise  con- 
taining the  cartes-de-visite  process,  and  the  method  of  taking  stereoscopic 
pictures,  including  the  Albumen  process,  the  dry  Collodion  process,  the  Tanning 
process,  the  various  Alkaline  Toning  baths,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  To  which  is  added  an 
Appendix  containing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art.  By  X.  G.  Burgess. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  283.     1865.     6s. 

Burgh. — The  Manufacture  of  Sugar  and  the  Machinery  employed 
FOR  Colonial  and  Home  Purposes.  Read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  London,  April  4th,  1866.  By  N.  P.  Burgh,  Engineer.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  31.     1866.     Is. 

Burgh. — The  Principles  that  Govern  the  Future  Development 
OF  THE  Marine  Boiler,  Engine,  and  Screw  Propeller.  Read  before  the 
Society  of  Ai'ts,  Adelijhi,  London,  December  18th,  1867.  By  N.  P.  Burgh, 
Engineer.     8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  30.     1868.     2s. 

Burton. — Captain  Richard  F.  Burton's  Handbook  for  Overland 
Expeditions  :  being  an  English  Edition  of  the  •'  Prairie  Traveller,"  a  Handbook 
for  Overland  Expeditions;  with  Illustrations  and  Itineraries  of  the  Principal 
Routes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  a  ^lap.  By  Captain  Ran- 
dolph B.  Marcy  (now  General  and  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Army  of  the  Potomac). 
Edited  (with  Notes)  by  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
pp.  270.  Numerous  Woodcuts,  Itineraries,  and  Map.     1863.     6s.  Qd. 

BUSCh. — GrUIDE  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  EgYPT  AND  AdJACENT  COUNTRIES 
suKJECT  TO  THE  Pasha.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Moritz  Busch. 
By  W.  C.  Wrankmore.  Square  r2mo.,  cloth,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  182,  with  14 
Illustrations,  a  Travelling  Map,  and  Plan  of  Cairo.     1858.     7s.  &d. 
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Buscll. — Manual  of  G-erman  Contersation  :  A  choice  and  com- 
prehensive collection  of  sentences  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  every-day  life, 
with  a  copious  Vocabulary  on  an  entirely  new  and  simple  plan.  By  Dr.  Oscar 
Busch,  Teacher  of  Ancient  and  Modern '  Languages  at  the  e.stablishinent  of  Cr. 
Krause  at  Dresden.     12mo.,  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  340.     1861.     4s. 

Butcliers. — A  Waif  on  the  Stream.  By  S.  M.  Butchers.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  200.     London,  1866.     3s.  Gd. 

Calvert. — Lectures  on  Coal- Tar  Colours  and  on  Eecent  Improve- 
ments AND  Progress  in  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing.  Embodying  Copious 
Notes  taken  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  Illustrated  with 
numerous  specimens  of  Aniline  and  other  colours.  By  Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert, 
F.R.S.     Bvo.  sewed,  pp.  64.     2s. 

Callaway. — Izinganedwane,  Nensumansumane,  Nezindaba  Zabantu 
(Nui'sery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus.  In  their  own  words.) 
With  a  Translation  into  English  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway, 
M.D.  Volume  I.  8vo.  pp.  vii.  and  390.  cloth.  Springvale  (Natal),  Pietermaritz- 
hurg  (Natal)  and  London.     1868.     16s. 

Camerini. — L'Eco  Italiano  ;  a  Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Conver- 
sation. By  E.  Camerini.  With  a  Vocabulary.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  98.  1860. 
4s.  %d. 

Campbell. — New  Eeligious  Thoughts.  By  Douglas  Campbell. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  425.     1860.     6s.  Qd. 

Canones  Lexicographici  :  or  Rules  to  be  observed  in  editing  the 
New  English  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society,  prepared  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Society.     8vo.  sewe'd,  pp.  12.     1860.     Qd. 

Canticum  Canticorum,  reproduced  in  facsimile,  from  the  Scriverius 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  With  an  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Introduc- 
tion by  I.  Ph.  Berjeau.  Folio,  pp.  36,  with  Sixteen  Tables  of  Illustrations. 
Vellum.     1860.     £2  2s. 

Carey. — The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  "Why  it  Exists 
AND  HOW  IT  MAT  BE  EXTINGUISHED.  By  H.  C.  Carey,  Author  of  "  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,"  "  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,"  etc.,  etc.  Bvo. 
cloth,  pp.  426.     1853.     6s. 

Carey. —  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  By  H.  C. 
Carey.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  474.     1856.     10s.  Qd. 

Carey. — Principles  of  Social  Science.    By  H.  C.  Carey.    In  Three 

Volumes.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  474,  480,  and  511.'    18*58—1867.     42s. 

Cape  Town. — Pictorial    Album    of    Cape   Town,   with   Yiews  of 

Simon's  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Graham's  Town,  from  original  Drawings  by 
T.  W.  Bowler.  With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  by  W.  R.  Thomson. 
Oblong  4to.     With  Twelve  Plates,  pp.  44.     1866.     25s. 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  in  England  of  the  Eajah  Eammohun 
lioY.  Edited  by  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth, 
I^p.  V.  and  255.     1866.     7s.  6d. 

Catherine  II.,  Memoirs  of  the  Empress.  "Written  by  herself. 
With  a  Preface  by  A.  Herzen.  Translated  from  the  French.  12mo.,  boards, 
pp.  xvi.  and  352.     1859.     7s.  Qd. 
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Catlierine  II.,  Memoires  de  l'imperatrice.      Ecrits  par  elle-meme  et 

precedes  d'niie  preface  par  A.  Herzen.  Seconde  edition.  Revue  et  augmentee, 
de  huit  lettres  de  Pierre  III.,  et  d'une  lettre  de  Catherine  II.  au  Couite  Ponia- 
towsky.     8vo.,  pp.  svi.  aud  370.     1859.     10s.  Qd. 

Catholic,  The  New  Church.     Second  Edition.    8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  15. 

1867.     Qd. 

Catlin. — The  Breath  of  Life.  By  G.  Catlin.  8vo.,  with  Illus- 
trations.    Pp.  76.     186'1.     2s.  &d. 

Catlin. — 0-Kee-Pa.  A  Eeligious  Ceremony ;  and  other  Customs 
of  the  Mandans.  By  George  Catlin.  With  Thirteen  coloured  Illustrations. 
Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  52.     1867.     lis. 

Cavour. — Considerations  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland,  and  its 
Future.     By  the  late  Count  Cavoiu-.     Translated  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 

Caxton. — The  G-ame  of  Chess.  A  reproduction  of  William  Caxton's 
Game  of  Chess,  the  first  work  printed  in  England.  4to.  1862.  In  cloth,  £1  Is. 
Ditto,  full  morocco  antique,  £2  2s. 

Frequently  as  we  read  of  the  works  of  Caxton,  and  the  early  English  Printers,  and  of  their 
black  letter  books,  very  few  persons  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  these 
productions,  aud  foiming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  those  who  first 
practised  the  "Noble  Art  of  Printing." 

This  reproduction  of  the  first  work  printed  by  Caxton  at  Westminster,  cnntainins;  23  wood- 
cuts, is  intended,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  bring  the  present  age  into 
somewhat  greater  intimacy  with  tlie  Father  of  Einjlish  Printers. 

The  type  has  been  carefully  imitated,  an.i  the  cuts  traced  from  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.    The  paper  has  also  been  made  expressly,  as  near  as  possible  like  the  original. 

Cazeaux. — A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery. 
By  J.  Cazeaux.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Bullock.  4th  edition,  royal  8vo.  Pp.  988. 
1866.     Cloth.     24s. 

Centoniana. — Revue  Analytique  des  Ouvrages  ecrits  en  Centons, 
DEPUis  LEs  TEMPS  ANCiExs,  jusuu'au  XIXieme  Siecle.  Par  un  Bibliophile 
Beige.     Small  4to.,  pp.  508.     1868.     30s. 

Chalmers. — The  Origii^  of  the  Chinese.     An  Attempt  to  trace  the 

connection  of  the  Cliinese  with  Western  Nations  in  then-  Religion,  Superstitions, 
Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmers,  A.M.  Fcap.  8vo.,  pp.  80, 
cloth.     1868.     2s.  6d. 

Chalmers. — The  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Mo- 
rality or  "  The  Old  Philosopher  "  Lau-tsze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
with  an  Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Fcp.  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and 
62.     1868.     4s.  6^;. 

Channing. — Self-Culture.     By  William  E.  Channing.     Post  8vo. 

Cloth.     Pp.  56.     1844.     Is. 

Chapman. — George  Chapman's  Tragedy  of  Alphonsus,  Emperor 
OF  Germany.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.  D., 
Hon.  M.R.S.L.     12mo.  sewed,  p.  152.     1867.     3s.  6d. 

Chapman. — The    Cotton    and    Commerce  of  India,  considered  in 

relation  to  the  Interests  of  Great  Britain :  with  Remarks  on  Railway  Communi- 
cation in  Bombay  Presidency.  By  John  Chapman,  Founder  of  the  Great  India 
Peninsula  Railway  Company.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvii.  and  412.     1851.     6s. 
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Chapman. — Baroda  and  Bombay  ;  their  Political  Morality.  A 
jVarrative  drawn  from  the  Papers  laid  before  Parliament  in  relation  to  the 
Eemoval  of  Lieut. -Col.  Outram,  C.B.,  from  the  Office  of  Re.sident  at  the  Court 
of  the  Gackwar.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Eemarks  on  the  Letter  of 
L.  R.  Eeid,  Esq.,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Neivs.  By  J.  Chapman.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  174.     1853.     3s. 

Cliapman. — Indian  Political  Eeform.  Being  Brief  Hints,  to- 
gether with  a  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Constituency  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Promotion  of  Public  Works.  By  John  Chapman.  Svo.  sewed 
pp.  36.     18o3.     l.s. 

Chapman. — Eemarks  on  the  Legal  Basis  required  by  Irriga- 
tion IN  India.     By  John  Chapman.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  20.     1854.     Is. 

Chapman. — Chloroform  and  other  Ajst^sthetics  ;  their  History 
and  Use  during  Childbed.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.  Svo.  sewed,  p.  52. 
1859.     1.9. 

Chapman. — Christian  Eevivals  ;  their  History  and  Natural 
History.     By  John  Chapman,  M.D.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  53.     1860.     Is. 

Chapman. — Functional  Diseases  of  Women.  Cases  illustrative 
of  a  New  Method  of  Treating  them  through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System, 
by  means  of  Cold  and  Heat.  With  Appendix,  containing  Cases  illustrating  a 
New  Method  of  Treating  Epilepsy,  Infantile  Convulsions,  Paralysis,  and 
Diabetes.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xviii.  and  74.  1863. 
2s.  &d. 

Chapman. — Sea-Sickness  :  its  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  John 
Chapman,  M.D.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  72.     1864.     2s.  Q>d. 

Chapman. — Diarrhcea  and  Cholera  ;  their  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Treatment  through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  John 
Chapman,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  M.Il.C.S.  2nd  edition.  Enlarged.  8vo.'  cloth, 
pp.  xix.  and  248.     186G.     7s.  Qd. 

Charnock. — Verba  Nominalia  :  or  Words  derived  from  Proper 
Names.  By  Eichard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.E.G.S.,  etc.  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  357.     London.     18G6.     14s. 

Charnock. — Ludus  Patronymicus  ;  or.  The  Etymology  of  Curious 
Surnames.  By  Eichard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.E.G.S.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  182.     1868.     7s.  6^/. 

ChaUTenet.  —  A  Manual  of  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy, 

embracing  the  general  problems  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  the  special  ap])]ications 
to  Nautical  Astronomy,  and  the  theory  and  use  of  fixed  and  portable  Astro- 
nomical Instruments.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  method  of  least  squares.  By 
William  Chauveuet,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  Library 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  2  vols.  Svo.,  pp.  708  and  Go2.  With  fourteen 
plates.     Cloth.     1864.     £2  16s.  Qd. 

Chess. — One    Hundred    Chess    Games,    played   between    Mr.    J. 

F.  Emmett  and  Mr.  Vivian  Fenton,  during  the  Winter  of  1864.  Small  4to. 
sewed,  pp.  60.     Boulogne  and  London.     1865.     2s. 

Chess-Strategy.  —  A     Collection    of    the    Most    Beautiful     Chess 

Problems,  composed  by  "J.  B.,  of  Bridport,"  and  contributed  by  him  to  the 
chief  Chess  Periodicals  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams, 
and  accompanied  by  Solutions.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  118.     1865.     5s. 
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Chess   World    (The). — Volumes    1,    2,  and    3,  each    12s.       18fo, 

1866,  1867.     Coatinued  in  monthly  numbers  at  Is.  each. 

CMlde., — IlSrS"ESTIGATIO>JS  IN  THE  ThEORY  OF  EeFLECTED  EaY- 
SUKFACES,    AND     THEIR    RELATION    TO    PlANE     REFLECTED    CaUSTICS.         AlsO,    in 

the  Appendix,  A  Theory  of  Plane  Caustic  Curves,  Identified  "with  the 

EVOLUTE     OF     THE     AUXILIARY     CuRVE     OF    EQUIANGULAR    INTERSECTION.       By 

Rev.  G.  F.  Childe,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Professor  in  the  South  African  College, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     8vo.     Boards.     Pp.  140.     1857.     7s. 

Cliroiliqiie  de  Abou-Djafar-Mohammed  Ben-Djarir  Bex-Yezid 
Tabari.  Traduite  par  Monsiem-  Hermann  Zotenberg.  Volume  I.,  8vo.,  pp. 
608,  sewed.     7s.  Qd.     1867.  (To  be  completed  in  four  volumes). 

Claim  (The)  of  Englishwomen  to  the  Suffrage  Constitution- 
ally Considered.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  TFestin/Hster  Heview,  for 
January,  1867.     Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  19.     London.     1867.     Gd. 

Clayton  and  Bulwer  Convention,  of  the  19th  April,  1850,  be- 
tween THE  British  and  American  Governments,  concerning  Central 
America.     8vo.     Pp.  64,  sewed.     1856.     1«. 

Clegg. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Dis- 
tribution OF  Coal  Gas,  its  Introduction  and  Progressive  Improvement. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings  from  "Working  Drawings,  with  General  Estimates. 
By  Samuel  Clegg,  Jun.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.  Fifth  Edition.  Greatly 
enlarged,  and  with  numerous  Additional  Engravings.  4to.  Pp.  xii.  and  412, 
cloth.     1868.     21s. 

Cobbe. — Female  Education,  and  How  it  would  be  Affected  by 
University  Examinations.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
London,  1862.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Third  Edition.  18mo.  sewed, 
pp.  20.     1862.     2d. 

Cotibe.— Friendless  Girls  and  How  to  Help  Them.      Being  an 

Account  of  the  Preventive  Mission  at  Bristol.  From  a  Paper  read  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  Dublin,  1861.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Fourth  Thou- 
sand.    18mo.  sewed,  pp.  14.     1862.     '2d. 

Cobbe. — The  Workhouse  as  an  Hospital.  By  Frances  Power 
Cobbe.     18mo.  sewed,  pp.  16.     1862.     2^. 

Cobbe. — The  Peligious  Demands  of  the  Age.  A  Reprint  of  the 
Preface  to  the  Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Parker.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  36.     1863.     Is. 

Cobbe. — TnAJSTKSGrviNG.  A  Chapter  of  Religious  Duty.  By  Frances 
Power  Cobbe.     18mo.  pp.  40,  cloth.     1863.     6s. 

Cobbe. — The    Cities    of    the    Past.      By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

12mo.  cloth,  pp.  216.     1864.     3s.  6d. 

Cobbe. — An    Essay    on   Intuitive  Morals.     Being  an  attempt  to 

popularise  Ethical  Science.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Part  I.  Theory  of 
Morals.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  289.     1864.     5s. 

Cobbe. — Italics  :  Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  antl  Places  in 
Italy,  in  1864.     By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  534.    1864.    12.s-.  6d. 

Cobbe. — Religious    Duty.      Second    Edition.      Crown   8vo.,  cloth, 

pp.  vi.  and  332.     1864.     7s.  6d. 
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Cobbe. — Broken  Lights.  A  Survey  of  the  Eeligious  Controver- 
sies of  our  Times.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  pp.  ix.  and  192.     18G5.     5.s. 

Cobbe. — Studies,  New  and  Old,  on  Ethical  and  Social  Subjects. 
Ey  Frances  Power  Cubbe.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  -l-ie.     186.5.     10«.  6c?. 

Contents. —I.  Christian  Ethic=!  and  the  Ethics  of  Christ. — TI.  Solf-Abuegation  aiul  Self- 
Developrueiit. —  HI.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Zoroastriaus. — IV.  Hades. — V.  The  Pliilosophy 
of  the  Pour  Laws. — VL  The  Rights  of  Mau  and  the  Claims  of  Brutes.  — VII.  The  Morals  of 
Literature  —VIII.  The  Hierarchy  of  Art. 

Cobbe.  —  Hours  of  Work  and  Play.  By  Frances  Power 
Cobbe.     Post  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  374.     1867.     6*. 

Cobden. — Eicilird  Cobden,  roi  des  Belges  ;  par  un  ex-Colonel 
de  la  Garde  Civique.  Dedie  aux  blesses  de  Septembre.  Deuxieme  Edition. 
r2mo.  sewed,  pp.  62.     1863.     2s.  M. 

Coleccao  de  Vocabulos  e  Prases  usados  na  Provincia  de  S.  Pedro  de 

Ivio  Grande  do  Sul  no  Brazil.     IGmo.,  pp.  32,  sewed,  2s.  Qd. 
Ditto         ditto,     large  paper,  small  4to.     1856.     bs. 

Colecciflll  DE  Documentos  ineditos  relativos  al  Descubrimiento  y  a  la 
Ili-storia  de  las  Fioridas.  Los  ha  dado  a  luz  el  Sefior  Don  Buckingham  Smith, 
segun  los  manuscritos  de  Madrid  y  Se villa.  Tomo  primero,  folio,  pp.  216,  con 
retrato  del  Key  D.  Fernando  V.     18.51.     28s. 

Colenso. — First  Steps  in    Zulu-Kafir  :  An  Abridgement   of  the 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Zuhi-Kafir  Language.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  IVatal.     8vo.,  pj).  86,  cloth.     Ekukanyeni,  1859.     4s.  Qd. 

Colenso. — Zulu-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Eight  Eev.  John  W. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.,  jjp.  viii.  and  552,  sewed.  Pietermaritzburg, 
1861.     15s. 

Colenso. — First  Zulu-Kafir  Ee.vding  Book,  two  parts  in  one.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  John  "W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  16mo.,  pp.  44,  sewed. 
Natal.     Is. 

Colenso. — Second  Zulu-Kafir  Eeading  Book.  By  the  same.  16mo. 
pp.  108,  sewed.     Natal.     3s. 

Colenso. — Fourth  Zulu-Kafir  Eeading  Book,    By  the  same.   8vo. 

pp.  160,  cloth.     Natal,  1859.     7s. 

Colenso. — Three  Native  Accounts  of  the  Visits  of  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  in  Septemkek  and  October,  1859,  to  Upmande,  King  of  the 
Zulus.  "With  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Literal  Translation,  and  a  Glossary  of 
all  the  Zulu  words  employed  in  the  same.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  of 
the  Zulu  I^anguage.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
16mo.,  pp.  IGO.     Stiff  cover.     Maritzburg,  Natal.     1860.     4s.  6^. 

Colenso. — Two    Sermons  Preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal, 

in  St.  Paul's,  D' Urban,  on  Sunday,  November  12,  1865  ;  and  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Maritzburg,  on  Sunday,  November  19,  and  Sunday, 
November  26,  1865.     Svo.,  sewed,  pp.  12.     1866.     &d. 

Colenso. — The  Preface  and  Concluding  Eemarks  of  Part  V.  of 
THE  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Printed  separately 
by  request.     8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  xlvi.  and  pp.  305  to  320.     1865.     l.v. 
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Golsnso. — On  Missions  to  the  Zulus  in  Natal  and  Zululand.  A 
Lecture  by  the  Risht  Rev.  J.  W.  Coleuso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  21.     1866.     6^. 

Colenso. — Natal  SERiiONS.  A  Series  of  Discourses  Preached  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Maritzburg.  By  the  Eight  Rev.  John 
William  Coleuso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Svo.,  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  373.  1866. 
7s.  M. 

Colenso. — Natal  Sermons.     The  Second  Series.    Preached   in    the 

Cathedral  Church  of    St.  Peter's,   Maritzburg.     By  the  Right  Reverend  John 
William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.    Crown  8vo.    1868.     bs. 

Coleridge.—  A  Q-lossarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Herbert  Coleridge.  Svo.  cloth.  Pp.  104. 
1859.     2s.  Qd. 

Collet. — Q-EORCxE  Jacob  Holyoake  and  Modern  Atheism.  A  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Essay.  By  Sophia  Dobson  Collet.  12mo.,  pp.  54,  sewed. 
1855.     Is. 

Coillte. — The  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte.  Translated 
and  Condensed.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  2  Vols.  Large  post  Svo.  Cloth. 
Vol.  1,  pp.  xxsvi.  and  4 SO.     Vol.  2,  pp.  xvi.  and  661.     1853.     16s. 

Comte. — The  Catechism  of  Positive  Eeligion.      Translated  from 

the  French  of  Auguste  Comte.     By  Richard  Congreve.     r2mo.  cloth.     Pp.  vi. 
and  428.     1858.     6s.  &d. 

Comte. — A    General  View  of   Positivism.      By  Auguste  Comte- 
Translated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.     Pp.  xi.   and  426.     1865. 
■     8s.  Qd. 

Conant. — The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Baptizeest  Philologioally  and 
Historically  Investigated.  By  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.  Svo.  cloth.  Pp.  164. 
1861.     2s.  Qd. 

Confessions  (Tlie)  of  a  Catholic  Priest.     Post  8vo.  cloth.    Pp.  v. 

and  320.     1S58.     7s.  M. 
Congreve. — The   Eoman    Empire    of  the  West.      Pour  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  February,  1855,  by 
Richard  Congreve,  M.A.     Svo.  pp.  176,  cloth.    1855.     4s. 

Congreve.  — India.  By  Eichard  Congreve.  Svo.  sewed.  Pp.  iv. 
and  35.     1857.     Is. 

Congreve.  —The  Catechism  of  Positive  Eeligion.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Auguste  Comte.  By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth, 
pp.  428.     1858.     6s.   M. 

Congreve. — The  New  Eeligion  in  its  Attitude  towards  the 
Old.     a  Sermon.     By  Richard  Congreve.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  34.     1859.     3(/. 

Congreve.  —  Italy  xkd  the  Western  Powers.  By  Eichard 
Congreve.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  18.     1860.     &d. 

Congreve. — The  Propagation  of  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity.    A 

Sermon  preached  at  South  Fields,  Wandsworth,  19th  January,  I860,  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Auguste  Comte,  19th  January,  1798.  By  Richard 
Congreve.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  22.     1S60.     1*. 
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Congreve. — The  Labour  Question.  By  Eichard  Congreve.  Post 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24.    1861.     Ad. 

Congreve. — Elizabeth  of  Exgland.  Two  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  I'hilosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  January,  1862.  By  Richard  Congreve. 
18mo.  sewed.     Pp.  114.     1862.     2«.  Qd. 

Congreve. — Gibraltar  ;  or,  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England.  By 
Eichard  Congreve,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     8vo.,  pp.  70,  sewed.    1864.    Is.  Qd 

Congreve. — Ireland.      By  Eicliard    Congreve,  M.A.,    M.R.C.P.L. 

8vo.  pp.  40,  sewed.    1868.     Is. 

Contopoulos.— A  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek -English  and  English 
Modern  Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos.  First  Part,  Modern  Greek-English, 
8vo.,  pp.  460,  cloth.     1868.     12s. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  an  Index  to  each  Article  and 

Section.     By  a  Citizen  of  Washington.     8vo.    Pp.  64,  sewed.     1860.     2s. 

Cornelia. — A  Novel.     Post  8vo.,  pp.  250.    Boards.     1863.     Is.  Qd. 

Cornet. —  A  Manual  of  Eussian  and  English  Conversation.  By 
Julius  Cornet.     Timo.     Boards.     Pp.  424.     1858.     3s.  6^. 

Cornwallis. —  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Caroline  Frances 
CoRNWALLis,  Author  of  "  Pericles,"  "  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,"  etc. 
Also  some  Unpublished  Poems,  Original  and  Translated.  1  Vol.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  XV.  and  482.     1864.     12s. 

Cotta,  Von. — Geology  and  History.     A  popular  Exposition  of  all 

that  is  known  of  the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  pre-historic  times.  By  Bern- 
hard  Von  Cotta,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Academy  of  Mining,  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony.     12mo.,  pp.  iv.  and  84,  cloth.     1865.     2s. 

Cotton. — The  Famine  est  India.  Lecture  by  Major-General  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  E.E.,  K.C.S.I.  (late  Chief  Engineer,  Madras).  Read  at  the 
Social  Science  Congi-ess,  at  Manchester,  October  12,  1866,  and  printed  at  the 
request  of  a  Special  Committee  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Association.  8vo. 
sewed.     Pp.  46.     1860.     Is. 

Conpland. — Shall  we  Not  Go  Forward  ?     A  Discourse  delivered 

in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Bridgewater.  By  William  Chatterton  Coupland,  B.A., 
B.Sc.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  20.     1865.     Is. 

Coupland. — Incentives  to  a  Higher  Life.  Discourses  by  "William 
Chatterton  Coupland,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Fcap,  8vo.  cloth.  Pp.  xi.  and  148.  1866. 
2s.  6^. 

Courtenay. — Religious  Persecution.  Report  of  the  Prosecution 
at  Bow  Street.  The  Queen  versus  Dumergue.  From  the  shorthand  Notes  of 
John  KeUey  Courtenay.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  12.     1867.     2d. 

Cousin. — Elements  of  Psychology  :  included  in  a  Critical  Exami- 
nation of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  in  additional  pieces. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Cousin,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Caleb  S.  Henry,  D.D.  Fourth  improved  Edition,  revised  according  to  the 
Author's  last  corrections.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  568.     1864.     7s. 

Cousin. —  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Lectures  by  Victor  Cousin. 
Translated  from  the  French.  To  which  is  added  a  Biographical  and  Critical 
Sketch  of  Kant's  Life  and  Writings.  By  A.  G.  Henderson.  Large  post  8vo., 
cloth,  pp.  xciv.  and  194.     1864.     9s. 
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Cowan. —  Curious  Facts  in  the  History  of  Insects.     By  Frank 

Cowan.     Crown  Svo.,  pp.  396.     Clotli.     1865.     Is.  Qd. 

Cowell. — Prakrita-Prakasa  ;    or,  the  Praki-it  Grammar  of  Vara- 

ruchi,  with  the  Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha ;  the  first  complete 
Edition  of  the  Original  Text,  with  various  Readings  from  a  collection  of  Six 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  O.^ford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  and  the  East  India  House  ;  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation, 
and  Index  of  Prakrit  "Words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to 
Prakrit  Grammar.  By  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanski-it  at  Cambridge.  Cloth.  New  Edition,  with  New  Preface, 
Additions,  and  Corrections.  Second  Issue.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxi.  and  204.  Cloth. 
1868.     14s. 

Cowper. — Popery  and  Common  Sense.  A  Poem.  By  "William 
Cowper.     Post  Svo.,  sewed,  pp.  8.     1866.     Qd. 

Cox. — A  Monograph  of  Austraxian  land  shells.  By  James 
C.  Cox,  M.D.  Univ.  Edin.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  Correspondent  of  the  Academ}^  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  Member  of  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Royal  and 
Entomological  Societies  of  New  South  "Wales.  Svo.  pp.  v.  and  112.  Illustrated 
by  18  plates,  sewed.     1868.     £2  2s. 

Cracroft.  —  Essays,   Political  and   Miscellaneous.       By  Barnard 

Cracroft,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Reprinted  from  various  sources. 
Two  Volumes.     Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  322,  pp.  xvi.  and  320,  cloth.    21s. 


Contents  of  Vol.  I. 

The  Session  of  1S66. 
The  State  of  Affairs  in  January,  1867. 
Analysis  of  the  Hdusb  of  Commous  in  18G7. 
The  Session  of  I8i;7. 


Social  Articles  : — 

Magnanimity. 

Work. 

Praise. 

Vanity. 

The  Talent  of  looking  like  a  Fool  with 

propriety. 
Jealousy. 
Hatred. 
Cruelty. 

Intellectual  Playfulness. 
Englishmen's  Arguments. 
Manners. 

Private  Theatricals. 
County  Balls. 

Landladies  and  Laundresses. 
Man  and  Bee. 


Contents  op  Vol.  II. 

The  Jews  of  Western  Europe. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Greek  Anthology. 

Ovid  as  a  Satirist. 

Plautus. 

Translation  at  Cambridge. 

On  a  Translation  of  Tacitus. 

Professor  Couiugton's  Horace. 

Professor  Coniugtou's  iEueid. 

Hiawatha  translated  into  Latin. 

Sir  Kingston  James'  Tasso. 

M.  Karcher's  Rienzi. 

The  Etching  Club, 

Macaroueana, 

Professor  Tyndall  on  Heat. 

Professor  Tyndall  on  Sound. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Dreamthorp. 

Mr.  Forsytli's  Life  of  Cicero. 

The  worldly  Wisdom  of  Bacon. 

Life  .and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Robert  Leslie  Ellis. 

Madame  de  Tracy. 

Madame  de  SevigniS. 


Cranbrook. — Credlbilia  ;  or,  Discourses  on  Questions  of  Christian 
Faith.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edinburgh.  Reissue.  Post  8vo.,  pp. 
iv.  and  190,  cloth.     1868.     3s.  M. 

Cranbrook. — The  Founders  of  Christianity  ;  or.  Discourses  upon 
the  Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edin- 
burgh.    Post  8vo.,  pp.  -xii.  and  324.     1868.     6s. 

Cra"wfurd. — The  Plurality  of  the  Eaces  of  Man.  A  Discourse 
delivered  by  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
at  Martin's  Hall,  January  13th,  1867,  with  E.xplanatory  Notes.  Also  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  J.  Baxter  Langley,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  8vo.,  sewed, 
pp.  12.     1867.     26?. 
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Crosskey, — A    Defence   of    Eeligion.       By  Henry  W.  Crosskey. 

PlJ.  48.     12mo.  sewed.     1854.     Is. 

Current  (The)  Gold  and  Silyer  Coins  of  all  Countries,  their  Weight 

and  Fineness,  and  their  Intrinsic  Value  in  English  Money,  with  Facsimiles  of 
the  Coins.  By  Leopold  C.  Martin,  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  and 
Charles  Trlibuer.  In  one  volume,  medium  8vo.,  141  I'lates,  printed  in  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  representing  about  1,000  Coins,  with  160  pages  of  Text,  handsomely 
bound  in  embossed  cloth,  richly  gilt,  with  Emblematical  Designs  on  the  Cover, 
and  gilt  edges.     1863.     £2  2.s. 

This  work,  which  the  Publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  oSering  to  the  Public,  coritains  a 
series  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  the  whole  worl'l,  current  during  the  present  century. 
The  collection  amounts,  numerically,  to  nearly  a  thousand  specimens,  comprising,  with  their 
reverses,  twice  that  number;  and  the  Publishers  feel  confident  tliat  it  is  as  nearly  complete 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  it. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  allude  to  the  utility  of  the  work.  It  is  evident  that  it  must 
become  a  highly  valuable  Handbook  to  the  Bullion-dealer  and  the  Money-changer  ;  and  to 
the  Merchant  and  Banker  it  will  prove  a  sure  and  safe  work  of  reference,  from  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  its  details  and  computations. 

The  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  work  admirably  adapt  it  as  a  choice  and  instructive 
ornament  to  the  drawing  room  table  ;  the  amusement  to  be  found  in  the  comiiarison  of 
the  taste  of  different  countries  as  exemplified  in  their  Coins,  may  chase  away  many  a  half- 
honr's  ennui. 

In  the  valuation  of  the  substantial  Coins,  and  the  notation  of  their  relative  worth  iu 
English  money,  the  minutest  accuracy  has  been  observed,  as  also  in  the  statements  of  their 
relative  purity,  which  are  given  according  to  the  legal  Mint  regulations  of  each  country.  In 
exceptional  cases  only,  where  official  information  was  not  to  be  obtained  of  the  weight  and 
fineness  ot  the  Coins,  assays  as  found  at  different  places,  are  reported. 

'i'he  exact  weight  of  the  Coins  is  expressed  both  in  l-^nglish  troy  grains  and  in  French 
grammes,  and  the  fineness  by  the  Eng  ish  technical  terms  as  well  as  in  French  milligmes  ; 
the  general  tendency  of  our  time  towards  the  decimal  metrical  system  making  sui  h  a  nota- 
tion almost  indispensable,  tor  easier  reference,  tables  of  British  reports  for  milli^mes  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  affixed. 

Da  Costa. — Medical  Diagnosis  :  with  Special  References  to  Prac- 
tical Medicine.  Bj'  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D.  2nd  edition  revised.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.784.     1866.     24«. 

Dadabhai. — The  European  and  Asiatic  Races.  Observations  on 
Mr.  Crawfurd's  Paper  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society.  By  Dadabhai 
Navroji.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  32.  1866.  Is. 

Dalton.^A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  John  C.  Daltoa,  Juu.,  M.D.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  706.     1866.     21s. 

Dana. — A  Text-Book  of  Geology,  designed  for  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  J.  D.  Dana,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  375  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  354.     1864.     7s.  6rf. 

Dana. — Manual  of  Gteology  ;  treating   of  the   Principles  of  the 

Science,  with  Special  Reference  to  American  Geological  History.  For  the  Use 
of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  Science.  By  James  D.  Dana,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  One  Thousand  Figures, 
mostly  from  American  Sotu'ces.     8vo.     cloth,  pp.  798.     1866.     21s. 

Dana. — Manual  of  Mineralogy  ;  including  Observations  on  Mines,' 

Eocks,  Reduction  of  Ores,  and  the  Applications  of  the  Science  to  the  Arts  ; 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James  D.  Dana.  New  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  With  260  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  xii.  and  456. 
1867.  7s.  &d. 
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Dana. — A    System    of    Mineralogy,    Descriptive    Mineralogy, 

comprising  the  most  recent  Discoveries.  By  James  D wight  Dana  and  George 
Jarvis  Brush.     Fiith  edition.      1  vol.  8vo.,  pp  874.     1868.     £1  16s. 

Darby. — Euggiero  Vivaidi  and  other  Lays  of  Italy.     By  Eleanor 
Darby.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  208.     1865.     5.<. 

Day. — The  Land  of  the  Permauls,  or  Cocliin,   its   Past  and  its 
Present.     By  Francis  Day,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  577.     1863.     25s. 

Deichmanil.— New  Tables    to    facilitate    the    Practice    of    Great 

Circle  Sailing,  together  -n-ith  an  Application  of  the  Theory  of  the  great  Circle 
on  the  Globe  to  the  sailing,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  some  mathematical 
demonstrations.  Accompanied  by  a  scale  of  gnuat  circles  on  a  blank  chart,  to 
determine  without  calculation  the  great  circle  which  passes  through  two  given 
places,  and  to  show  the  places  at  which  the  spherical  courses  expressed  in 
fourths  of  the  point,  take  place  on  the  great  circle's  arc  between  the  two  given 
places.     By  A.  H.  Deichmann.    8vo.  boards,  pp.  viii.  and  88.  1857.     os. 

Delepierre. — Histoire    Litteraire  des    Pous.     Par  Octave  Dele- 

pierre.     184.     1860.     6s. 

Delepierre. — Analyse    des    Travaux    de    la    Societe  des  Philo- 

KiBLON  DE  LoxDRES.  Par  Octavc  Delepierre.  Small  4to.,  pp.  viii.  and  134, 
bound  in  the  lioxburghe  style.     1862.    10s.  6d. 

"  It  is  probably  not  generally  known,  that  among  the  numerous  learned  associations  of  the 
British  metropolis  there  exists  one  called  the  I'hilobiblon  Society.  This  somewhat  exclusive 
union  of  bibliographic  ])hili'Sophers  was  estaVilished  in  IS."):),  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  and  after  the  mndcl  of  the  French  Academy — it  being  one  of  the  tundaniental 
rules  of  the  Society  never  to  depass  in  number  the  immortal  Foi-ty.  .  .  .  The  statutes  of  the 
Philobiblon  provided  for  the  annual  issue  of  a  volume  of  historical,  biographical,  critical,  and 
other  essays,  contributed  by  any  of  the  forty  members,  and  printed  in  a  very  limited  edition 
—not  a  single  book  to  be  dis|iosed  of  for  money.  To  enhance  tlie  value  of  the  works  thus 
published,  it  was  arranged  that  every  member  should  receive  only  two  copies  of  each  volume, 
to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  society,  and  with  the  name  of  the 
possessoron  the  title-page.  .  .  .  The  contents  of  tliis  half-a  dozen  semi-mysterious  and  rare 
works  have  just  been  revi-aled  in  a  curiiais  little  book  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co., 
and  got  up  in  exact  imitation  of  the  products  of  Caxtou's  press.  The  work  is  dedicated  by 
M..  Octave  Delepierre,  the  author,  to  the  Duke  D'Aumale,  the  patron  of  the  Philobiblon  since 
the  decease  of  Prince  Albert,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  from  the  beginning." — 
/Spectator. 

"  Two  unpretending  but  very  useful  books  have  bpeu  lirely  compiled  by  M.  Delepieire  and 
Mr.  Kichcils.  The  former,  whose  'History  of  Flemish  L  terature'  has  already  been  noticed  in 
these  columns,  has  printed  an  abstract  of  the  multifariDus  works  issued  by  the  Philobiblon 
Society  of  London,  of  wliich,  by  the  way,  he  is  the  honor jiry  secretary.  .  .  .  How  great  a  boon 
such  catalogues  as  these  are  to  historical  and  literary  enqairers  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  experienced  the  want  of  them.  .  .  The  gentlemen  whose  works  we  have  uamed  at 
the  head  of  tliis  paper,  have  done,  in  their  way  and  degree,  a  service  to  literature  which  may 
be  compared  with  those  rendered  by  the  compilers  of  the  Calendars  of  the  State  I'apers." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"  M.  Delepierre,  the  secretary,  is  also  a  very  important  contributor.  By  way  of  tantalizing 
the  public  he  issues  this  '  Analyse,'  which  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  precious  rarities 
collected  by  the  society."— Literari/  Biidijet. 

"  The  account  which  M.  Delepierre  gives  of  these  volumes  makes  us  regret  that  their  con- 
tents have  remained,  as  he  tells  us,  almost  unknown  to  the  public,  since  many  of  the  contri- 
butions appear  to  be  of  much  interest." — Parthenon. 

Delepierre. — Macaroneana  Andra;  overum  Nonveaux  Melanges  de 

Litterature  Macaronique.    Par  Octave  Delepierre.   Small  4to.,  pp.  180,  printed  by 

"NYhittingham,  and  handsomely  bound  in  the  lioxburghe  style.     1S62.     lOs.  6d. 

This  Volume,  together  with  the  one  pubUshed   by  the  Author  in  1852,  form 

the  completest  collection  of  that  peculiar  form  of  poetry  in  existoice. 
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Deliberation  or  Decision  ?  being  a  Translation  from  the  Danish,  of 
the  Iveply  given  by  Herr  Raasloff  to  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Danish  Cabinet ;  together  with  an  Introductory  Article  from  the 
Copenhagen  "  Dagbladet,"  and  Explanatory  Notes.  8vo.,  pp.  40,  sewed. 
1861.     Is. 

Delpech. — The  Beginner's  Comprehensive  French  Book.  By 
J.  Delpech,  French  Master  at  Christ's  Hospital.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii. 
and  326.     1866.     4s.  Qd. 

Demarteau. — G-ai^vanized  Iron,  and  its  Application  :  A  Treatise 
by  A.  Demarteau  on  J.  and  G.  Winniwarter's  Galvanizing  and  Lead  Works  at 
Gumpoldskirchen.    Oblong  royal  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  42.     1862.     2s.  Qd. 

Dennys. — The  Treaty  Ports  oe  China  and  Japan.  A  complete 
Guide  to  the  open  Ports  of  those  Countries,  together  with  Peking,  Yedo,  Hong- 
Kong,  and  Macao.  Forming  a  Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers, 
Merchants,  and  Residents  in  general.  "With  29  Maps  and  Plans.  "With  Index 
to  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Macao,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Formosa  (General), 
Takao,  Taiwanfoo,  Tamsui,  Kelung,  Ningpo,  Shanghai,  Yangtz  River, 
Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Kinkiang,  Hankow,  Chefoo,  Taku,  Tientsing,  Peking, 
Newchang,  Japan  (General),  Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  Yedo,  Ilakodadi  and  Hiogo. 
Appendices,  viz..  Means  of  Transport  between  England,  France,  and  America, 
and  China  and  Japan.  French  Mail  Steam  Ships,  Compagnie  des  Services 
Maritimes  des  Messageries  Imperiales.  Extract  from  Handbook  of  Information. 
Overland  Route  to  India,  China,  and  Japan.  The  Pacific  Mail  _  Steamship 
Company.  Alfred  Holt's  Line  of  Steamers  from  Liverpool  to  China,  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Distances  in  Naiitical  Miles  from  Shanghae  to  Towns  on 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  Catalogue  of  Books,  etc.,  in  China  and  Japan.  By 
William  Frederick' Mayers,  F.R.G.S.,  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Service,  N.  B. 
Dennys,  late  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Service,  and  Charles  King,  Lieutenant 
Royal  Marine  Artillery.  "Compiled  and  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys.  8vo.  Half 
bound,  pp.  668,  xlviii.  and  26.     1867.     42s. 

De  Tracy. — Essais  Divers,  Lettres  et  Pensees  de  Madame  de 
Tracy.  3  volumes.  Timo.,  paper  covers,  pp.  iv.  404,  360,  and  388.  1852, 
1854,  and  1855.     1^.  Is. 

De  Veitelle. — Mercantile  Dictionary;  a  Complete  Vocabulary  of 

the  Technicalities  of  Commercial  Correspondence,  Names  of  Articles  of  Trade, 
and  Marine  Terms  in  English,  Spanish,  and  French.  With  Geographical  Names, 
Business  Letters,  and  Tables  of  the  Abbreviations  in  Common  Use  in  the  three 
Languages.     By  J.  De  Veitelle.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  302.  1864.     7s. 

De  Vere. — Studies  in  English  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner  Life  of 
our  Language.  By  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  365.   1867.     10s.  6f/. 

Dg-^gy, — American  Morals  and  Manners.  By  Orville  Dewey, 
D.D.  8vo.,  pp.  32,  sewed.  1844.     Is. 

Diary  of  a  Poor  Yotjng  Gentlewoman.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  M.  Anna  Childs.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  224.  1860.     3s.  Q>d. 

Dickinson's,  (Jolin),  PampMets  relating  to  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Famine  in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India  :  How  we  might  have 
prevented  it,  and  may  prevent  another.     8vo.  pp.  36,  sewed.    1861.    Is. 

Odstructions  to  Trade  in  India.  A  Letter  to  P.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Tellicherry.  With  his  Reply.  Edited  by  John  Dickinson.  8vo.  pp.  15, 
sewed.     186  L     6(/. 
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Dickinson's  (John),  Pamphlets  relating  to  Indian  Affairs — {continued). 

Address  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commoxs  on  the  Relation 
between  the  Cotton  Crisis  and  Public  Works  in  India.  8vo.  pp.  39, 
sewed.     1862.     Qd. 

Obstructions  to  Trade  in  India.  A  Letter.  By  F.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
TeUicherry.     Edited   by  John  Dickinson.     8vo.  pp.  20,  sewed.     1862.     M. 

Eemarks  on  the  Indian  Railway  Reports  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Reasons  for  a  Change  of  Policy  in  India.  8vo.  pp.  32,  sewed. 
1862.     &d. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  Policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.     By  John  Dickinson.     8vo.    pp.  40,  sewed.    1863.    Q>d. 

Dhar  not  Restored,  in  Spite  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  Public 
Opinion.     By  John  Dickinson.     8vo.  pp.  110,  cloth.     1864.     Is. 

Sequel  to  "Dhar  not  Restored,"  and  a  Proposal  to  Extend  the  Principle 
of  Restoration.     By   John   Dickinson.    8vo.  sewed,     pp.  35.     1865.     \s. 

Letters  to  Malcolm  Moss,  Esa.,  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  By  John  Dickinson,  F.R.A.S,  etc.,  etc.,  and  John  Malcolm 
Ludlow,  Barrister  at  Law,  author  of  "  British  India,  its  Races  and  its 
History,"  "  The  "War  in  Oude,"  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  16,  sewed.  1866.  Qd. 

Results  of  Irrigation  "Works  in  Godavery  District,  and  Reflections 
upon  them.  By  Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  R.E.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp. 
15,  and  Appendix,  sewed.  1866.  M.  Part  II.  8vo.    pp.  11,  sewed.  1866.    Qd. 

Dictionary  AND  Commercial  Phraseology  in  the  Grerman,  Dutch, 
English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages,  including  a  complete 
Catalogue  of  Goods,  and  Five  Tables  of  References  in  the  above  Languages. 
Compiled  by  Prof.  Dr.  Brutzer,  Prof.  Dr.  Binder,  Messrs.  J.  Bos  Iz,  M.  "W. 
Brasch  and  others.  8vo.  pp.  544,  cloth.  1868.     10s. 

Dirckinck-Holmfeld. — Attic  Tracts  on  D.vnish  and  Germ.\n  Mat- 
ters.    By  Baron  C.  Dii-ckinck-Holmfeld.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  116.     1861.     Is. 

Dircks. — The  Century  of  Inventions,  written  in  1655  ;  by- 
Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of  "Worcester.  Now  first  translated  into  French 
from  the  first  edition,  London,  1663.  Edited  by  Hem-y  Dircks,  C.E.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  M.R.S.L.,  etc..  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  "Worcester," 
"  Worcesteriana,"  etc.,  etc.     Crown  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  62.  1868.    Is. 

Discussion  (A)  among  upwards  of  250  Theological  Inquirers  on 
the  Unity,  Duality,  and  Trinity  op  the  Godhead.  "With  Discussions  on 
the  Creation,  Fall,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  Resurrection,  Infallibility  of  Scrip- 
ture, Inspiration,  Miracles,  Future  Punishment,  Revision  of  the  Bible,  etc. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.206.     1864.     6s. 

Doherty. — Organic  Philosophy;  or,  Man's  True  Place  in  Nature. 
Vol.1.  Epicosmology.  By  Hugh  Doherty,  M.D.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.408.  1864. 
10s. 

Doherty. — Organic  Philosophy.  Volume  II.  Outlines  of  Ontology, 
Eternal  Forces,  Law.s,  and  Principles.  By  Hugh  Doherty,  M.D.  Svo.  pp.  vi. 
and  462.     1867.     12s. 

Doherty. — Philosophy  of  Eeligion.  By  Hugh  Doherty,  M.D. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  48.     1865.     Is. 

Dohne. — The  Four  Gospels  in  Zulu.  By  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 
Missionary  to  the  American  Board  C.  F.  M.  8vo.  pp.  208,  cloth.  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  1866.     5s. 
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Dolme. — A  Zulu-Kafir    Diction a.r^,      etymologically    explained, 

with  copious  illiistrationo  and  exami^les,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the 
Zulu-Kadr  Language.  By  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Eoyal  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  418, 
sewed.  Cape  Town,  1867.     21s. 

Dolgoroukow. — La    Yerite     sur   le    Proces    du     Prince     Pierre 

Dolgoroukow,  par  un  Russe.     32mo.  sewed,  pp.  144.     1862.     8s. 

Dolg'Oroukow. — La  France  sous  le  Eegime  Bonap artiste,  par  le 

Prince  Pierre  Dolgoroukow.  2  volumes.   12nio.  paper,  pp.478.     1864.     10s. 

D.  0.  M. — The  Triune  ;  or,  the  New  Eeligion.     By  Scrutator.  8vo. 

cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  50.   1867.     2s. 

Doininquoy's   History  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic.      Volume  I. 

(1492  to  1807),  Translated  from  the  Spanish.  By  J.  W.  "Williams.  Eoyal  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  vii.  and  149.     Buenos  Ayres.    1865.     9s. 

D'Orsey. — Colloquial  Portuguese;  or,  AVords  and  Phrases  of 
Every-day  Life.  Compiled  from  Dictation  and  Conversation.  For  the  Use  of 
English  Tourists  in  Portugal,  Brazil,  Madeira,  etc.  By  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  126.  1868.     3s.  6rf. 

D'Orsey. — A  Practical  Gtrammar  of  Portuguese  and  English, 
exhibiting  in  a  Series  of  Exercises,  in  Double  Translation,  the  Idiomatic  Struc- 
ture of  both  Languages,  as  now  written  and  spoken.  Adapted  to  Ollendorff's 
System  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  J.  D.  D'Orsey,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  that  University.  Third 
edition.    In  one  vol.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  298.     1868.     7s.  M. 

D'Orsey. — A  Portuguese-English  and  English-Portuguese  Dic- 
tionary.    By  Eev.  Alex.  J.  D.  D'Orsey.  \_In  preparation. 

Dour  and  Bertha.     A  Tale,     18mo.    pp.  vi.  and  72,  sewed.     1848. 

Is. 

Drunimoud. — President  Lincoln  and  the  American  War.  A 
Funeral  Address,  delivered  on  Sunday,  April  3Cth,  1865.  By  Robert  Blackley 
Drummond,  B.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  12.  1865.     ^d. 

Duncanson. — -The  Providence   of   God   manifested   in   Natural 
Law.     By  John  Duncanson,  M.D.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  v.  and  354.  1861.     7s. 
Dunglison. — Medical  Lexicon.    A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science. 

containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  subjects  and  terms  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jui'isprudence,  and  Dentistry.  Notices  of  Climate 
and  of  Mineral  Waters.  Formulae  for  Official,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Prepara- 
tions, with  the  accentuation  and  etymology  of  the  terms,  and  the  French  and 
other  Synonymes,  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as  English  Medical 
Lexicon.  By  Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine,  etc.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  New  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  very  greatly  modified  and  augmented.  Roy.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  1048.     1866.     24s. 

Dunlop. — Brazil  as  a  Field  for  Emigration.  Its  Geography, 
Climate,  Agricultural  Capabilities,  and  the  Facilities  afforded  for  Permanent 
Settlement.     By  Charles  Dunlop.     Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  32.     1866.     6^. 

Dwight.  —  Modern  Philology  ;  its  Discoveries,  History  and  Influ- 
ence. With  Maps,  Tabular  Views,  and  an  Index.  By  Benjamin  W.  Dwight. 
First  Series.  Third  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x\'iii.  and 
360.     1864. 

Second  Series.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  504.     1864.     2  vols.  8vo.     24s. 
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Early  Eng-lisli  Meals  and   Manners.  —  John  Russell's  Boke  of 

Nurture,  Wyiikj^n  de  Worde's  Boke  of  Kervynge,  the  Boke  of  Curtasye, 
E.  Weste's  Booke  of  Demeauor,  Seager's  Schoolo  of  Vertiie,  the  Babee's  Book, 
Aristotle's  A  B  C,  Urbaaitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad  Menaam,  the  Lytylle  Childrenes 
Lytil  Boke,  for  to  serve  a  Lord,  Old  Symon,  the  Birched  School-Boy,  etc.,  etc. 
With  some  Forewords  on  Educatioa  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  Frederick  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  4to.,  pp.  c.  and  388.  With  16 
tables  of  Ilhistrations.     Cloth.     1868.    42«. 

Early  English  Text  Society's  Publications. 

1864. 

1.  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems.      In  the  West-Midland  Dialect  of 

the  Foui-teenth  Century.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique 
Cottonian  MS.     16«. 

2.  Arthur  (about  1440  a.d.).      Edited  by  F.  J.    Furnivall,    Esq.,  from  the 

Marquis  of  Bath's  unique  M.S.     4s. 

3.  Ane   Compendious  and   Breub   Tractate  concernyng    ye   Office    and 

Dewtie  of  Kyngis,  etc.  By  William  Lauder.  (1556  a.d.)  Edited  by 
F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.     4,«. 

4.  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (about  1320-30  a.d.).     Edited  by 

E.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  M.S.     10«. 

1865. 

5.  Of    the    Orthographie    and    Congruitie    of    the    Britan  Tongue  ;    a 

treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  be  Alexander  Hume. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (about 
1617  A.D.),   by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     4.s. 

6.  Lancelot  of  the  Laik.     Edited  from  the  unique  M.S.  in  the  Cambridge 

University  Library  (about  1500),  by  the  Eev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     8s. 

7.  The    Story  of    Genesis    and  Exodus,  an    Early  English  Song,  of  about 

1250  A.D.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  imique  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  E   Morris,  Esq.     8s. 

8.  MoRTE  Arthure  ;    the  .\lliterative  Version.     Edited  from  Robert  Thornton's 

unique  MS.  (about  1440  a.d.)  at  Lincoln.  By  the  Eev.  George  Perry,  M  A., 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln.     7s. 

9.  Animadversions    uppon    the   Annotacions    and    Corrections    of    some 

Imperfections  of  Impressiones  of  Chauer's  Workes,  reprinted  in 
1598  ;  by  Francis  Thynne.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bridge- 
water  Library.     By  G.  H.  Kingsley,   Esq.,  M.D.     4.s. 

10.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.        Edited  for  the  first 

time  from  the  unique  MS.  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (about  1450 
A.D.).     By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     Part  I.     2s.  Qd. 

11.  The  Monarche,   and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.      Edited  from 

the  first  edition  by  Johne  Skott,  in  1552.  By  Fitzedward  IlaU,  Esq., 
D.C.L.     Part  I.     3s. 

12.  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife,  a  Men-y  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam    (about 

1642  A.D.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  the  first  time 
by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     Is. 

1866. 

13.  Seinte  Marherete,  ye  Meiden  ant  Martyr.       Three  Texts  of  about  1200, 

1310,  1330  a.d  First  edited  in  1862.  By  the  Eev.  Oswald  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.     2s. 

14.  Kyng  Horn,  with  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blanucheflur,  and  the  Assumption 

of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  and  the  British  Museum.  By  the  Eev.  J.  Eawson 
Lumby.     3s.  Qd. 

15.  Political,  Eeligious,  and  Love  Poems,  from  the  Lambeth  MS.,  No.  306, 

and  other  sources.     Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Es({.,  M.A.     7s.  Qd. 
16.  A   Tretice  in   English    breuely  drawe  out  of  \>  book  of  Quintis  essencijs  in 
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Early  English  Text  Society's  Publications — {continued). 

Latyn,  \>  Hermys  \>  prophete  and  king  of  Egipt  after  \>  flood  of  Noe,  fader  of 
Phiiosophris,  hadd(?  by  reuelacion«  of  an  aungil  of  God  to  hira  sente.  Edited 
from  the  Sloane  MS. "73.     By  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.      Is. 

17.  Parallel  Extracts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piers  Plowman,  with  Com- 

ments, and  a  Proposal  for  the  Society's  Three-text  edition  of  this  Poem. 
By  the  Kev.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Is. 

18.  Hali  Meidenhead,  about  1200  a.d.      Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  MS: 

(with  a  translation)  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.     Is. 

19.  The  Moxarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.     Part  II.,  the 

Complaynt  of  the  King's  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.  Edited  from 
the  first  edition  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.     3s.  Qd. 

20.  Some  Treatises  ry  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole.      Edited   from   Robert 

of  Thorntone's  MS.  about  1440  a.d.  By  the  Rev.  George  G.  Perry,  M.A.  Is. 

21.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.     Part  II.     Edited  by 

Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     4s. 

22.  The  Romans  of  Partenay,  or  Lusignen.     Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev. 
AV.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     6s. 

23.  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of    Inwyt,   or  Remorse   of    Conscience,   in    the 

Kentish  dialect,  1340  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.     10s.  Qd. 

1867. 

24.  Hymns    of   the  Virgin  and  Christ  ;    The  Parliament  of  Devils,  and 

Other  Religious  Poems.  Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 
Fiu-nivall,  M.A.     3s. 

25.  The  Stacions  of  Rome,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea-Voyage  and  Sea-Sickness, 

with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  and  Porkington  MSS., 
etc.     By  F.  J.  Fiu-nivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     Is. 

26.  Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.     Containing  Dan  Jon  Gaytrigg's 

Sermon;  The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieces  in  the 
Northern  Dialect.  Edited  fi-om  Robert  of  Thorntone's  MS.  (about  1460 
a.d.)  by  the  Rev.  George  G.  Perry,  M.A.     2s. 

27.  Manipulus  Vocabulorum  :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

by  Peter  Levens  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by  Henry 
B.  Wheatley.     12s. 

28.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with  Vita 

de  Dowel,  Debet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.  By  William  Langland.  The  earliest 
or  Vernon  Text ;  Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  full  Colla- 
tions.    By  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     7s. 

29.  English  Gilds,  their  Statutes  and  Customs,  with  an  Introduction  and  an 

Appendix  of  translated  Statutes.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  1389  a.d.  By 
Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.  \_In  the  press. 

30.  Pierce  the  Ploughman's    Crede    (about  1394).  Edited  from  the  MSS.  by 

the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     2s. 

1868, 

31.  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests.     By  John  Myrc.     Edited  from  Cotton 

MS.  Claudius  A.  II.  By  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.     4s. 

32.  The  Babees  Book,  Aristotle's  ABC,  Urbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam, 

The  Lytille  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke.  The  Bokes  of  Nurture  of  Hugh  Rodes 
and  John  Russell,  Wynnyn  de  Worde's  Boke  of  Kervynge,  the  Booke  of 
Demeanor,  the  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager's  Sclioole  ofVertue,  etc.,  etc.  With 
some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Forewords  on 
Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.     15s. 

33.  The  Book  of  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landry,  1372.     A  Father's  Book 

for  his  Daughters.  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1764.  By  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  WilHam  Rossiter.     8s. 
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Eastwick.— Khirad  Afroz  (the  Illuminator  of  the  Uaderstanding). 
By  Maulavi  Hafizu'd-d'm.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Hindustani  Text,  carefully 
revised,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani  at  Haileybury  College. 
Imperial  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  319.     Re-issue,  1867.     18s. 

EcllO  (Deutsclies).— The  German  Echo.  A  Faithful  Mirror  of 
German  Conversation.  By  Ludwig  Wolfram.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Henry 
P.  Skelton.     Post  8to.,  pp.  130  and  70.     Cloth.     1863.     3s. 

Echo  Francais. — A  Practicax  Guide  to  Conversation.  By  Fr.  de 
la  Fruston.'  With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  Anthony  Maw  Border.  Post 
Svc,  pp.  120  and  72.     Cloth.     1860.     3s. 

Eco  Italiano  (L'). — A  Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Conversation 
By  Eugene  Camerini.  With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  Henry  P.  Skelton 
Post  8vo.,  pp.  vi.,  128  and  98.     Cloth.     1860.     4s.  6^^. 

Eco  de  Madrid.— The  Echo  of  Madrid.  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Spanish  Conversation.  By  J.  E.  Hartzenbusch,  and  Henry  Lemming.  With  a 
complete  Vocabulary,  containing  Copious  Explanatory  Remarks.  By  Henry 
Lemming.     Post  8vo.,  pp.  xii.,  144  and  83.     Cloth.     1860.     5s. 

Edalji.— A   Dictionary,    GujarIti   and   English.       By   Shapurji 

Edalji.     Second  edition.     8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  874,  cloth.     1868.     £1  Is. 

Edalil. — A  Grammar  of  the  GujarIti  Language.  By  Shapurji 
Edalji.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  127.     1867.     10s.  6d. 

Edda  S^MUNDAR  HiNNS  Eroda.  The  Edda  of  Ssemund  the  Wise. 
Translated  from  the  Old  Norse,  with  a  Mythological  Index.  Part  First.  Mytho- 
logical.   12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  152.     1866.     3s.  6d. 

Edda  S^MUNDAR  HiNNS  Froda.  The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 
From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic.  Part  II.,  Historical.  r2mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii. 
and  170.     London,  1866.     4s. 

Edda  S^MUNDAR  HiNNS  Froda.  The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 
Translated  from  the  Old  Norse,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Complete  in  1  vol.  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  152,  and  pp.  viii.  170.     1866.     7s.  Qd. 

jjfj^o-ar. — Modern  Times,  The  Labour  Question,  and  the  Family.  A 
Brief  Statement  of  Facts  and  Principles.  By  Henry  Edgar.  12mo.  sewed, 
pp.  24.     2,d. 

DtJ^o-ar. — The  Positivist's  Calendar  ;  or,  Transitional   System  of 

Public  Commemoration,  instituted  by  Auguste  Comte,  Founder  of  the  Positive. 
Religion  of  Humanity.  With  a  Brief  Exposition  of  Religious  Positivism.  By 
Henry  Edgar.     Timo.  sewed,  pp.  103.     1856.     2s.  6d. 

Ddge. — Major-General  McClellan  and  the  Campaign  on  the 
ToBKTOwN  Peninsula.  By  Frederick  Milnes  Edge.  With  a  map  of 
the  Peninsula,  drawn  expressly  for  this  work,  by  James  Wyld,  Geographer  to 
the  Queen.     12mo.  pp.  iv.  and  204.     1865.     4s. 

Edwards. — Memoirs  of  Libraries,  together  with  a  Practical  Hand- 
book of  Library  Economy.  By  Edward  Edwards.  2  vols.  roy.  8vo.  Numerous 
illustrations.  Cloth.  Vol.  1,  pp.  xxviii.  and  841.  Vol.  2.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  1104. 
1859.     £2  8s. 

Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  Svo.  cloth.     £4  4s. 
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Edwards. — Chapters  of  the  Biographical  History  of  the  French 

Academy.     1629 — 1863.     "With     an    Appendix     relating    to    the    Unpublished 
Chronicle  "Liber  de  Hyda."     By  Edward  Edwai-ds,  Esq.     1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  180. 
cloth.     186-1.     6.S. 
Ditto,  large  paper.  Eoy.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Edwards. — Libraries   ajvd   Founders   op  Libraries.    By  Edward 
Edwards.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xix.  and  506.     1865.     18s. 
Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  8vo.  cloth.     £1  10s. 

Edkins. — A  G-RAiinAR  of  the  Chinese  Colloquial  Language, 
Commonly  called  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Edkins.  8vo.,  pp. 
viii.  and  266,  sewed.     1857.     20s. 

Edkins. — Progressive  Lessons  in  the  Chinese  Spoken  Language, 

with  Liists  of  Common  "Words  and  Phrases,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
laws  of  tones  in  the  Peking  dialect.     8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  104,  sewed.     1862.     I2s. 

Eger  and  Grime. — An  Early  English  Eomance.  Edited  from 
Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscripts,  about  1650  a.d.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick 
J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge.  4to.  large  paper.  Half  bound, 
Roxburgh  style,  pp.  64.     1867.     10s.  6d. 

Elder. — Biography  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane.      By  William  Elder. 

Svo.  pp.  416.     Cloth.     1858.     12s. 

Ellet. — The  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  :    containing  Plans  for 

the  Protection  of  the  Delta  from  inundation,  and  Investigations  of  the  Practica- 
bility and  Cost  of  Improving  the  Navigation  of  the  Ohio,  and  other  Rivers,  by 
means  of  Reservoirs.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Bars  at  the  Mouths  of  the 
Mississippi.  By  Charles  Ellet,  Junior,  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.  pp.  368.  Cloth. 
1853.     16s. 

Elliott. — The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians. 
The  Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir 
H.  M.  Elliott,  K.C.B.,  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  By  Pro- 
fessor John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staif  College,  Sandhurst.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  cloth,  pp. 
xxxii.  and  541.     1867.     18s.     To  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 

Elliott. — Memoirs  on  the  History,  Philology,  and  Ethnic  Dis- 
tribution OF  the  Races  of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India  :  being 
an  amplified  Edition  of  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  By  the  late  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliott,  K.C.B.  Arranged  from  M.S.  materials  collected  by  him,  and  Edited  by 
Reinhold  Rost,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  2  vols.  Svo.  In 
the  press. 

Emerson. — The  Young  American.  A  Lecture.  By  Ealph  Waldo 
Emerson.    8vo.,  pp.  24.     1844.    Is. 

Emerson. — Representative  Men.  Seven  Lectures.  By  E.  AV. 
Emerson.    Post  8vo.,  pp.  215,  cloth.    1850.     os. 

Emerson.  —Essays.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  First  Series,  em- 
bodying the  Corrections  and  Editions  of  the  last  American  edition  ;  with  an 
Introductory  Preface,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  reprinted  by  permission,  from  the 
first  English  Edition.    Post  Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  192,  sewed.     1S53.     2s. 

Emerson. — Essays.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Second  Series, 
with  Preface  by  Thomas  Carlyle.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  190,  1858.  3s.  6d- 
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Emerson. — Poems.  By  Ealpli  Waldo  Emerson.  16mo.  clotL..  Blue 
and  Gold  Series,  pp.  254.     "With  portrait.     1865.    6s. 

Emerson. — Essays.  By  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson.  First  and  Second 
Series.    Blue  and  Gold  Edition.     16mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  pp.  iv.  and  515.     5.s. 

Emperor  of  Austria  versus  Louis  Kossuth.  A  few  words  of  Common 
Sense.     By  an  Hungarian.     8vo.  pp.  28.  1861.     Is. 

Epistle,  An.  In  Familiar  Verse.  To  a  Young  Statesman.  By  a 
Loyal  Subject.     Post  8vo.    sewed,  pp.11.    1867.    &d. 

Ethnological  Journal. — A  Monthly  Eecord  of  Ethnological  Eesearch 
and  Criticism.  Edited  by  Luke  Burke.  July,  1865,  to  March,  1866. 
Nos.  1  to  7,  1«,  each  ;  8  and  9,  4rf.  each. 

Ethnological  Journal.— A  Magazine  of  Ethnographical  and 
ANTiauARiAN  Science.  Edited  by  Luke  Burke.  New  Series.  No.  1.  January, 
1854.    8vo.  pp.  90,  sewed.     3*.  M.    (No  more  published.) 

Everett.— Self  Government  in  the  United  States.  By  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett.  8vo.,  pp.  44,  sewed.    1860.     \s. 

Everett. — The  Questions  of  the  Day.  An  Address.  By  Edward 
Everett.     Eoyal  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  46.     1861.     Is.  &d. 

Ewhank. — A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic 
AND  OTHER  MACHINES  FOR  RAISING  AYater,  Ancient  and  Modem,  with 
Observations  on  various  Subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts  :  including 
the  progressive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine ;  Descriptions  of  every 
variety  of  Bellows,  Piston,  and  Eotary  Pumps ;  Fire  Engines,  Water  Earns, 
Pressure  Engines,  Air  Machines,  Eolipiles,  etc. ;  Remarks  on  Ancient  Wells, 
Air  Beds,  Cog  Wheels,  Blow  Pipes,  Bellows  of  various  People,  Magic  Goblets, 
Steam  Idols,  and  other  Machinery  of  Ancient  Temples.  To  which  are  added, 
Experiments  of  Blowing  and  Spouting  Tubes,  and  other  original  Devices, 
Natures,  Modes,  and  Machinery  for  raising  Water ;  Historical  Notices  respecting 
Siphons,  Fountains,  Water  Organs,  Clepsydras,  Pipes,  Valves,  Cocks,  etc.  In 
Five  Books,  illustrated  by  nearly  300  Engravings.  l-Jth  edition,  with  additional 
matter.  By  Thomas  Ewbank.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  624.     1864.     21s. 

Exposition    (An),    of    Spiritualism;     comprising   Two   Series   of 

Letters,  and  a  review  of  the  Spiritard  Magazine,  No.  20.  As  published  in 
the  Star  and  Dial.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By  Sceptic. 
Crown  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xiv.  and  314.     Cloth.     1862.     6s. 

Falkener. — A  Description  of  some  Important  Theatres  and  other 

Remains  in  Crete.  From  a  MS.  History  of  Candia,  by  Onorio  Belli,  in  1586. 
Being  a  Supplement  to  the  "  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities."  Illustrations 
and  nine  Plates.  By  Edward  Falkener.  Pp.  32,  royal  Svo.  cloth.  1854. 
5s.  6</. 

Farm  (How  to  Get  a)  and  Where  to  Eind  one.     Showing  that 

Homesteads  may  be  had  by  those  desirous  of  securing  them,  with  the  Public 
Law  on  the  subject  of  Free  Homes,  and  suggestions  from  Practical  Farmers, 
together  with  numerous  successful  experiences  of  others,  who,  though  beginning 
with  little  or  nothing,  have  become  the  owners  of  ample  farms.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough."     Second  edition,  pt.  Svo.  pp.  345.     Cloth.     6.«. 
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Faulkner. — A    Dictionary    of    Commercial    Terms,   with    their 

SYNONYMES  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES.  By  Alexander  Faulkner,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium.  Author  of  the  "  Orientalist's  Gramma- 
tical Vade-Mecum,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  iii.  and  158,  and  vii.  Half-bound.   1866.  4s. 

Fay. — Great  Outline  of  Gteography  for  High  Schools  and 
Families.  By  Theodore  S.  Fay.  With  an  Atlas  of  8  plates  in  folio.  12mo., 
pp.  viii.  and  238.     Boards.     1867.     16«. 

Felton. — Selections  from  Modern  Greek  Writers,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry.  With  Notes.  By  Dr.  C.  C.  Felton.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  216. 
1857.     6s. 

Felton. — Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Lowell  Institute.  By  C.  C.  Felton,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.    Two  vols.,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  511,  and  iv.  549.     1867.     28*. 

Feuerbacll. — The  Essence  of  Christianity.  By  Ludwig  Feuerbach. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  Marian  Evans,  translator  of 
Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus."  Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  340.  1864. 
10s.  6d. 

Ficllte. — The  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age.  By  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  ijp.  xi.  and  271.      1847.     6s. 

"  We  accept  tliese  lectures  as  a  true  and  most  admirable  delineation  of  the  present  acre ; 
and  on  this  ground  alone  we  should  bestow  on  them  our  heartiest  recommendation  ;  but  it  is 
because  they  teach  us  how  we  may  rise  above  the  age,  that  we  bestow  on  them  our  most 
emphatic  praise. 

"  He  makes  us  think,  and  perhaps  more  sublimely  than  we  have  ever  formerly  thought,  but 
it  is  only  in  order  that  VPe  may  the  more  nobly  act. 

"As  a  majestic  and  most  stirring  utterance  from  the  lips  of  the  greatest  German  prophet, 
we  trust  that  the  book  will  find  a  response  in  many  an  English  soul,  and  potently  help  to  re- 
generate English  society." — T/ie  Critic. 

FicMe. — The  Vocation  of  a  Scholar.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  Pp.  78, 
sewed,     1847.     2s. 

" '  The  Vocation  of  a  Scholar  ....  is  distinguished  by  the  same  high  moral  tone,  and 
manly,  vigorous  expression '  which  characterise  all  Fichte's  works  in  the  German,  and  is 
nothing  lost  in  Mr.  Smith's  clear,  unembarrassed,  and  thoroughly  Eng  ish  translation." — 
Douijlas  Jen-olcVs  Newspaper. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  this  excellent  translation  of  one  of  the  best  of  Fichte's  works  presented 
to  the  public  in  a  very  neat  form  ....  Xo  class  needs  and  earnest  and  sincere  spirit  more 
than  the  literary  class  ;  and  therefore  the  '  Vocation  of  the  Scholar,'  the  '  Guide  of  the  Human 
Race,'  written  in  Fichte's  most  earnest,  most  commanding  temper,  will  be  welcomed  in  its 
English  dress  by  public  writers,  and  be  beneficial  to  the  cause  ol  truth. — Ecoiwmist. 

Fichte. — The  Vocation  of  Man.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii. 
and  198.     1848.     4«. 

"  In  the  progress  of  my  present  work,  I  have  taken  a  deeper  glance  into  religion  than  ever 
I  did  before.  In  me  the  emotions  of  t^e  heart  proceed  only  from  perfect  intellectual  clear- 
ness ;  it  cannot  be  but  the  clearness  I  have  now  attained  ou  this  subject  shall  also  take 
possession  of  my  heart." — Fichte's  Corresnomleiice. 

" '  The  Vocation  ot  JIau  '  is,  as  Fichte  truly  says,  intelligible  to  all  readers  who  are  really 
able  to  understand  a  book  at  all  ;  and  as  the  history  of  the  mind  in  its  various  phases  of  doubt, 
knowledge,  and  faith,  it  is  of  interest  to  all.  A  book  of  this  stamp  is  sure  to  te.ich  you  much 
because  it  excites  thought.  If  it  rouses  yo\i  to  combat  his  conclusions,  it  has  done  a  good 
work  ;  for  in  that  very  effort  you  are  stirred  to  a  consideration  of  points  v?hich  have  hitherto 
escaped  your  indolent  acquiescence.— /'«rc);/»  Quarterly. 

"  This  is  Fichte's  most  popular  work,  and  is  every  way  remarkable." — Atlas. 

"  It  appears  to  us  the  boldest  and  most  emphatic  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  ex- 
pbiiu  to  man  his  restless  and  unconquerable  desire  to  win  the  True  and  the  Lternal." — 
Sentinel. 
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Ficlite.  —On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  and  its  Manifestations. 

By  Johaim  Gottlieb  Fichte.     Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith. 
Second  Edition.     Cloth.     Post  8vo.     Pp.  vii.  and  131.     1848.     .3.s. 

"  With  great  satisfaction  we  welcome  this  first  English  translation  of  an  author  who  occupies 
the  most  exalted  position  as  a  profound  and  oris-inal  thinker  ;  as  an  irresistible  orator  in  the 
cause  of  wliat  he  believed  t'l  bs  the  trui-h  ;  as  a  thoroughly  honest  and  lieroiu  man  ....  The 
appearance  of  any  ot  his  works  in  our  language  is,  we  believe,  a  perfect  novelty  ....  These 
orations  are  admirably  fitted  for  their  purpose  ;  so  grand  is  the  position  taken  by  the  lecturer, 
and  so  irresistible  their  eloquence." — Eramiiier. 

"  This  work  must  inevitably  arrest  the  attsution  of  the  scientific  physician,  by  the  sr.aiid 
spirituality  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  pure  morality  it  teaches  .  .  .  Shall  we  b«  presumptuous 
if  we  recommend  these  views  to  our  professional  brethren?  or  if  we  say  to  the  euliihtened, 
the  thoughtful,  the  serious.  This— if  you  be  true  schohirs— is  i/our  Vocation  ?  We  know  not 
a  higher  morality  than  this,  or  more  noble  principles  than  these  :  they  are  full  of  truth." — 
British  and  Forei<jii  Medico-C'hirurgical  Review. 

Ficllte. — Memoir  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  By  William 
Smith.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  168.     18i8.     4..-. 

" A  Life  of  Fichte,   full  of  nobleness   and  instruction,  of  gi-and   purpose,  tender 

feeling,  and  brave  effort  !  .  .  .  the  compilation  of  which  is  executed  with  great  judgmeut 
and  fidelity." — Prospective  Revieiv. 

"We  state  Fichte's  character  as  it  is  known  and  admitted  by  men  of  all  parties  among 
the  Germans,  when  we  say  that  so  ro'oust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so  calm,  so  lofty,  so  massive, 
and  immoveable,  has  not  mingled  in  philosophical  discussion  .since  the  time  of  Luther  .... 
Fichte's  opinions  may  be  true  or  false  ;  but  Uis  character  as  a  thinker  can  be  sliglitly  valued 
only  by  such  as  know  it  ill ;  and  as  a  man,  approved  by  action  and  suffering,  in  his  life  and 
in  his  death,  he  ranks  with  a  class  of  men  who  were  common  only  in  better  ages  than  ours." 
— State  of  German  Literature,  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Ficllte. — The  Way  towards  a  Blessed  Life;  or,  the  Doctrine 
OF  Eeligion.  By  Johann  Goitlieb  Fichte.  Translated  by  "William  Smith. 
Post  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  viii.  and  221.     1849.     5s. 

Ficllte. — The    Popular    Works     of    Johann    Gottlieb     Fichte. 

Tramslated  from  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by   William  Smith. 
2  vols.     Post  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  554,  and  pp.  viii.  and  529.    1859.    20.v. 

ricMe.— The  Science  of  Knowledge.  By  J.  G.  Ficlite.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  A.  E.  Krceger.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  378.  Cloth. 
1868.     8.y. 

Filippo  Malincontri ;  or,  Student  Life  in  Venetia.  An  Autobio- 
graphy. Edited  by  Girolamo  Yolpe.  Translated  from  the  unpnbli.'shed  Italian 
MS.  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A.     Two  vols.,  po.st  8vo.     Pp.  xx.  and  640.    1861.   18.v 

Fitzgerald. — The  Boston  Machinist.       Being  a  Complete  School 

tor  the  Apprentice  as  well  as  the  Advanced  Machinist,  showing  how  to  make 
and  use  every  tool  in  every  branch  of  the  business,  M'ith  a  Treatise  on  Screw 
and  Gear  Cutting.  B^'  Walter  Fitzgerald,  Inventor  and  Mechanical  Engineer. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  80.     iSG6.     'In.  6d. 

Fletclier. — An.vlysis  of  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legislation.  By 
G.  W.  n.  Fletcher,  LL.B.,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  12mo.  cloth, 
pp.  ix.  and  86.     1864.     2s.  Gd. 

Pox. — The  Service  in  Co]mmemoration  of  William  Johnson  Fox, 
late  M.P.  for  Oldham,  and  Minister  at  South  Place,  Finsbruy.  At  Finsbury 
Chapel,  cm  Sunday  Moniing,  June  12,  1864.  By  M.  D.  Conway.  Post  8vo., 
sewed,  pp.  23.     1864.     6d. 

D 
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Fox. — Memorial  Edition  of  Collected  Works,  by  W.  J.  Fox : — 
Vol.  I.  Lectvires,  Lessons,  etc.,  prior  to  1824.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  390.     1865.     5s. 
Vol.  2.  Christ  and  Christianity.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  355.     1865.     5s. 
Vol.  3.  Miscellaneous  Lectures  and  Sermons,    and  Twenty  Sermons   on  Prin- 
ciples of  Morality  Inculcated  in  Holy  Scripture.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  350.    1865. 

OS. 

Vol.  i.  Anti-Corn  Law  Speeches  and  occasional  Speeches.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  378. 

1866.     OS. 
Vol.  5.  Letters  on  the  Com  Laws.     By  a  Norwich  Weaver  Boy,  and  Extracts 

from  Letters  by  Puhlicola.     8t^o.  cloth,  pp.  325.     1866.     5s. 
Vol.   6.  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Political,  Literary,   Critical,   and   Biographical. 

From  the  Retrospective  Review,    Westminster   Revieiv,  MontJihj   Repository, 

3Ionii)/(/  Chronicle,  etc.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  42i.     1867.     5s. 
Vol.  7.  Reports  of  Lectures  at  South   Place   Chapel,    Finsbury.      8vo.    cloth, 

pp.  312.     1865.     5s. 
Vol.  8.  Reports  of  Lectures  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury.     8vo.  cloth,  pp. 

321.    1865.     OS. 
Vol.  9.  Reports  of  Lectures  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  supplementary  to 

the  Course  on  the  Religious  Ideas.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  323.     1867.     5s. 
Vol.  10.  Reports  of  Lectui-es  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  supplementary 

to  the  Course  on  the  Religious  Ideas,  and  Miscellaneous  Lectures.  8vo.  cloth, 

pp.  314.     1867.     5s. 
Vol.  11.  Reports  of  Miscellaneous  Lectures  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury. 

Svo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  322.     1868.     5s. 
Vol.  12.  Reports  of  Miscellaneous  Lectures  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  358.     1868.    os. 

Toxton. — The  Priesthood  and  the  People.  By  Frederick  J. 
Foxton,  A.B.,  Author  of  "  Popular  Christianity,"  etc.  Svo.,  pp.  58,  sewed. 
1862.     Is.  (yd. 

roxtoil. — Popular  Christianity;  its  TrjUstsition  State,  and 
Probable  Development.  By  Frederick  J.  Foxton,  A.B.,  formerly  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke  Prior  and  Docklow, 
Herefordshire.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  ix.  and  226.     1849.     5s. 

Trancis. — Lowell    Hydraijlic    Experiments.      Being  a  selection 

from  experiments  on  Hydraulic  Motors,  on  the  Flow  of  Water  over  Weirs,  in 
Open  Canals  of  Uniform  Rectangular  Section  and  through  Submerged  Orifices 
and  Diverging  Tubes,  made  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  By  James  B.  Francis, 
Civil  Engineer,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects, Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Member  of  the 
American  Philosoijhical  Society,  etc.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged. 
With  many  new  experiments  and  additional  illustrations.  4to.,  pp.  250,  23 
plates.     Cloth.     1868.     £3  3s. 

rranklin.  —  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Frajstklin.  By  James 
Parton.     With  Steel  Portraits.     Two  vols.     Svo.,  pp.  1,336.     1864.     21s. 

Free  Press  (Publications  of  tlie) : 

Reasons    for  demanping  Investigattons  vsto  the  Charges  against  Lord 

Palmerston.     Svo.,  pp.  19.     1840.      Is. 
The  Crisis — France  in  Face  of  the  Four  Powers.     With  Supplement,  by 

David  Urquhart.     Svo.,  pp.  58.     1840.     Is. 
The  Sulphur  Monopoly.     By  David  Urquhart.     Svo.,  pp.  S.     1840.     3d. 
The    Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Affghan  War.       By    David   Urquhart. 

8vo.,  pp.  61.     1843.     6d. 
A  Fragment  of  the  History  of  Servia,  1843.     By  Da\'id  Urquhart.     Svo., 

pp.  96.     6d. 
An  Ai'PEAL  ACiAiNST  FACTION.     By  David  ITrquliart.     8vo.,  pp.  56.     1S43.     Is. 
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Free  Press  (Publications  of  the) — continued. 

Canada  under  Successive  Administrations.  By  David  Urquhart.  8vo., 
pp.  100.     1844.     Is. 

The  Channel  Islands — Norman  Laws  and  Modern  Practice.  8vo.,  pp. 
32.     1844.     Qd. 

Public  Opinion  and  its  Organs.  By  David  Urquhart.  8vo.,  pp.  94. 
1855.     6d. 

The  Serf  and  the  Cossack.     By  Francis  Marx.     8vo.,  pp.  60.     18o5.     6(/. 

Tucker's  Political  Fly  Sheets.  8vo.  1855.  3s.  Containing: — Palraerston  and 
Poland;  Palraerston,  what  has  he  done?  England's  Part  in  Tnrkey's  Fall; 
War  for  Eussia — not  against  Russia ;  Louis  Napoleon,  Eussia,  Circassia  ;  the 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea ;  the  Words  of  Palmerston  ;  the  Spider  and  the  Fly  ; 
the  Home  Face  of  the  Four  Points. 

The  Free  Press  Serials.  8vo.  1855-56.  Containing: — The  Nation  Cheated 
out  of  its  Food;  Visit  of  David  LTrquhart  to  the  Hungarian  Exiles  at 
Kutayah ;  Contradictions  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  reference  to  Corn ;  The 
Story  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  the  Atfghan  "War  ;  the  Will  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

Parliamentary  Usurpations  in  reference  to  Money  Cognizance  and  Suppression 
of  Treason  by  leading  Statesmen  and  Diplomatists  ;  Betrayal  of  Denmark  to 
Russia ;  the  Chartist  Correspondence ;  Selections  from  the  Blue  Books  as 
Materials  for  Study,  by  Gustavus ;  the  Danger  of  the  Political  Balance  of 
Europe ;  Crimes  of  Louis  Philip  ;  Report  of  the  Newcastle  Committee  on  the 
Union  of  the  Principalities. 

Reports  of  Committees  of  the  Birmingham  Conference,  on  the  Right 
OF  Search  and  Newspaper  Folio.     6d. 

The     Proposed     Basis    of    Pacification    known    as    the    Four    Points. 

1855.  Is. 

Newcastle  Committee  Reports,   on   the    Limitation   of   the    Supply   of 

Grain,  and  Constitutional  Remarks.     8vo.,  pp.  48.     1855.     Gd. 
Familiar  Words  as  Affecting  England  and  the  English.     8vo.,  pp.  350. 

1856.  2s. 

The    Turkish  Bath,  with  a  View  to  its  Introduction  into  the  British 

Dominions.     8vo.,  pp.  68.     1856.     Is. 
The  Queen  and  the  Premier.     8vo.,  pp.  32.     1857.     6d. 
The  Rebellion  of  India.     By  David  Urquhart.     8vo.,  pp.  46.     Is. 
The   Hostilities  at   Canton.       By  Augustus  G.  Stapleton.       8vo.,  pp.   16. 

1857.  6d. 

The  Immediate  Cause  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.      By   G.   Crawshay.      8vo., 

pp.  28.     1857.     6d. 
The  Report  of  the  East  Indian  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Society  on 

the  Military  Operations  in  China.     8vo.,  pp.  67.     1857.     Bd. 
The  Report  of  the  Bradford  Committee  what  Constitutes  Lawful  War. 

8vo.,  pp.  24.     1857. 
The  Sraddha,  the  Keystone  of  the  Brahminical,  Buddhistic,  and  Arian 

Religions.     By  David  Urquhart.     8vo  ,  pp.  43.     1858.     Is. 
•    The  Growth  of  Russian  Power,  contingent  on  the  Decay  of  the  British 

Constitution.     8vo.,  pp.  18.     1858.     6d. 
Proselytism  Destructive  of  Christianity,     8vo.,  pp.  44.    By  G.  Crawshay. 

1858.  Is. 

Catastrophe  of  the  East  India  Company.     By  G.  Crawshay.      8vo.,  pp.  24. 

1858.  6d. 

Kossuth    and  UuauHAiiT.      Estrath    di    una   Corrispondenza.     8vo.,   pp.    40. 

1859.  Is. 

How  Russia  tries  to  get  into  her  Hands  the  Supply  of   Corn  of  the 

Whole  of  Europe.     8vo.,  pp.  24.     1859.     6d. 
The  European  Complication  Explained.     By  G.  Crawshay.     8vo.,   pp.  10. 

1859.     6^. 
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FuBE  Press  (Publications  of  the) — continued. 

David  XJKauHART  or  the  Italian  War.  To  which  is  added  a  Memoir  of 
Europe,  di-awn  up  for  the  Instruction  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia.  8vo., 
pp.  40.     1859.     Is. 

The  Russo-Dutch  Question.  Obligations  of  England  to  Russia  contracted  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  paid  for  its  Suppres- 
sion.    4to.,  pp.  15.     6d. 

A  Letter  on  the  Danger  to  England  of  Austria's  Subjugation.  Svo. 
l)p.  8.     1859.     &d. 

The  Apfghan  Papers.  Report  and  Petition  of  the  Newcastle  Foreign  Affairs> 
Association.     8vo.,  pp.  32.     1860.     %d. 

The  Invasion  of  England.     By  David  Urquhart.  8vo.,  pp.  18.    Zd. 

The  Duke  of  Coburg's  Pamphlet.  The  Despots  as  Revolutionists.  Svo. 
pp.  31.     \s. 

Palmerston  Unmasked.     Answer  to  Ismail's  Reply  to  the  Duke  of  Coburg's 

Pamphlet.     By  Edward  Fischel.     8vo.,  pp.  51.     \s. 
Succession  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark.     Speech  of  Lord  R.  Montague.  8vo. 

pp.  24.     1861.     Is. 
The  Pacific  and  the  Amaar.     By  Francis  Mark.     8vo.,  pp.  28.     Is. 

The  Defence  of  England.     Nine  Letters  by  a  Journeyman  Shoemaker.  8vo., 

pp.  34.     1862.     M. 
Circassia.     Speech  of  S.  E.  Rolland  at  Preston.     8vo.,  dp.  34.     1862.     Is. 
The  Right  of  Search.     Two  Speeches,  by  David  Urquhart.     January  20  and 

27.     8vo.,  pp.  103.     1862.     Is. 
The    Circassian   War    and    Polish  Insurrection.       Secret  of  Russia  in 

the  Caspiana  EuxiNE.     8vo.,  pp.  102.     1863.     Is. 

The  Expedition  of  the  Chesepeake  to  Circassia.     8vo.,  pp.  18  1864.    Qd. 

The  New  Heresy — Proselytism  substituted  for  Righteousness.  By 
David  Urquhart.     4to.,  pp.  19.     1862.     M. 

The  Reason  for  abrogating  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8th,  1852. 
Presented  by  a  Deputation  from  the  Lancashire  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
4to.,  pp.  15.     &d. 

The  Story  of  the  Crimean  War.  From  the  Times  and  Herald  Corre- 
spondents, and  the  evidence  before  the  Sebastopol  Committee.  4to.,  pp.  24.  Zd. 

Debates  on  the  Motion  for  Papers,  with  a  View  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Viscount  Palmerston.     4to.,  pp.  59.     Is.  &d. 

Friedricll. — Progressive  German  Ee.u)er,  with  Copious  Notes 
to  the  Fii-st  Part.  By  P.  Friediich.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  166.  Cloth.  1868. 
4a-.  M. 

FroemMing'.— GrRADTTATED  Gterman  Reader,  consisting  of  a  selec- 
tion from  the  most  popular  writers,  arranged  progressively ;  with  a  complete 
Vocabulary  for  the  first  part.  By  Friedrich  Otto  Froembliug.  12mo.,  pp.  viii. 
and  256.     Cloth.     1867.     3s.  6(/. 

FroBnilDlillg. — Graduated  Exercises  for  Translation  into  German. 

Consisting  of  Extracts  from  the  best  English  Authors,  arranged  progressively  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Idiomatic  Notes.  By  Friedrich  Otto  Frccmbling, 
Ph.D.,  Principal  German  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  i^p  xiv.  and  322.  With  Notes,  pp.  66.  1867.  4s.  Qd.  Without  Exer- 
cises, 4s. 
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Fronde. — The  Book  of  Job.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Eeprinted  from  the  JFestminnfer  Review.  New 
Series,  No.  7.     8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  38.     1853.     M. 

Fruston.— Echo  Frais^^ais.  A  Practical  Gruide  to  French  Con- 
versation. By  F.  de  la  Fruston.  "With  a  Vocabulary.  12mo.,  pp.  vi.  and  192. 
Cloth.    3s. 

Fulton. — The  Facts  and  Fallacies  of  the  Sabbath  Question" 
CONSIDERED  ScRiPTUKALLY.  By  Henry  Fulton.  12mo.,  limp  cloth,  pp.  108. 
1858.     Is.  &cL 

Furniyall. — Education-  in  Early  England.  Some  Notes  used  as 
forewords  to  a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  "Manners  and  Meals  in  Olden  Times," 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  Svo., 
sewed,  pp.  4  and  Ixxiv.     1867.     Is. 

Furnivall. — A  Concise  Middle-English  Dictionary  for  the 
Period,  1250 — 1526,  the  beginning  of  Early  English  to  the  date  of  thk 
First  English  New  Testament.     Edited  by  F.  J.  FurnivaU,  Esq.,  M.A.  Svo. 

Galitzin. — Exancipation-Fantasia.  Dedicated  to  the  Eussian 
people.  By  Prince  George  GaJitzin.  Partition  to  Orchestra  and  Piano  Duet. 
Fol.  pp.  38,  sewed.  1861.     5s. 

Galitzin. — The  Herzen  Yalse,  for  two  performers  on  the  piano- 
forte.    Composed  bj-  Prince  George  Galitzin.     Folio,  pp.  20,  sewed.    5s. 

Gavazzi. — Lecture.     By  Signer  Gavazzi,  on  "  Garibaldi,"  delivered 

at  the  Liverpool  Institute,  October  3rd,  1864.  12mo.,  sewed,  \)\).  20.   1864.       2d. 

Geiger.  -  Judaism  and  its  History.      By    Dr.    Abraham    Geiger, 

Rabbi  of  the  Israelitish  Congregation  at  Frankfort.  Translated  by  M.  Mayer. 
Vol.  I.  Closing  with  the  Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  To  which  is 
added  an  Appendix.  "Strauss  aud  lienan."  8vo.,  half-bound,  pp.  x.  and  344. 
1866.     10s.  6rf. 

Geological  Magazine  (The)  ;  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Geology,  with 

which  is  iucorporati'd  "The  Geologist."  Edited  by  Henry  Woodward,  F. G. S., 
F.Z.S.,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Geological  Societies  of  Glasgow  and  Norwich  ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  Assisted 
by  Professor  John  Monis,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Eobert  Etheridge,  F.R. S.E. 
F.G.S.  Volume  III.  Svo.  i)p.  592,  cloth.  January  to  December,  1S66.  20s' 
Volume  IV.  Svo.  pp.  iv.  and  584,  cloth.  January  to  December,  1867.  20s 
Continued  monthly. 

Germany  and  Italy. — Answer  to  Mazzini's  "Italy  and  Ger- 
many."    By  Rodbertus,  De  Berg,  and  L.  Bucher.  Svo.,  pp.  20,  sewed.  1861.  Is. 

Gervinus. — The  Mission  of  the  German  Catholics.  By  G.  G. 
Gervinus,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Universitj^  of  Heidelberg.  Translated  from 
the  German.     Post  8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  66.     1846.     Is. 
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Gesenius. — Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  I7tli  edition 
by  Dr.  T.  J.  Couant,  includiug  the  corrections  and  additions  of  Dr.  E.  Riidiger, 
■with  Grammatical  Exercises  and  Chrestomathy,  by  the  Translator.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  XV.  and  297.     Exercises,  pp.  20.      Chrestomathy,  pp.  64.     1864.     lOs.  Qd. 

Gesenius. — Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  Biblical  Chaldee.  Translated  by  Edward  Robinson,  with 
corrections  and  additions  by  the  Author.  14th  Edition.  Eoyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  ix. 
and  1160.     1855.     25s. 

Gessuer. — Le  Droit  des  Neutres  sur  Mer.  Par  L.  Gessner.  8vo. 
Paper  covers,  pp.  437.     1865.     7s. 

Gliose. — The  Open  Competition  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 
By  Manomohan  Ghose,  of  the  Calcutta  University  and  Lincolns'  Inn.  8vo., 
sewed,  pp.  68.     1866.     Is.  6^?. 

Giles. — Hebrew  Records.  An  Historical  Enquiry  concerning  tlie 
Age,  Authorship,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Giles, 
late  Fellow  of  Coiinis  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  356, 
cloth.  1853.   10s.  6d. 

Gillespie. — A  Treatise  on  Land- Surveying  ;  comprising  the 
Theory  developed  from  Five  Elementary  Principles ;  and  the  Practice  with  the 
Chain  alone,  the  Compass,  the  Transit,  the  Theodolite,  the  Plain  Table,  etc. 
Illustrated  by  400  Engravings  and  a  Magnetic  Chart.  By  "W.  M.  Gillespie, 
LL.D.,  C.E.     8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  424  and  84.     8th  Edition.     1867.     16s. 

Gillespie. — A  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Road 
Making  ;  comprising  the  Location,  Construction,  and  Improvement  of  Roads 
(common,  Macadam,  paved,  planked,  etc.)  and  Railroads.  By  W.  M.  Gillespie, 
LL.D.,  C.E.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Additions.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  372. 
1867.     9s. 

Gillmore.  —  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  against  the 
Defences  of  Charleston  Harbour  in  1863,  comprising  the  Descent  upon  Morris 
Island,  the  Demolition  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  Reduction  of  Forts  Wagner  and 
Gregg,  with  Observations  on  Heavy  Ordnance,  Fortifications,  etc.  By  G.  A. 
Gillmore.  Illustrated  by  76  Plates  and  Engraved  Views.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and 
354.     1865.     45s. 

Gleunie. — King  Arthur  ;  or,  the  Drama  of  the  Eevolution.  By- 
John  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.  Volume  I.,  Prologue  and 
Overture.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  ^79.     1867.     7s.  6d. 

Gliddoil. — Ancient  Egypt.  Her  monuments,  hieroglyphics,  history, 
and  archaeology,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  hieroglyphical  literatm-e. 
By  George  R.  Gliddon,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Cairo.  Fifteenth  edition. 
Revised  and  corrected,  with  an  Appendix.    4to.  pp.  68,  sewed.     2s.  dd. 

God's  Commandments,  according  to  Moses,  according  to  Christ, 
and  according  to  our  present  knowledge.  A  Sketch  suggestive  of  a  New 
"Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  For  the  Laity  of  the  19^h  Century. 
Addressed  to  all  who  deem  it  their  highest  duty,  as  well  as  right,  to  think  for 
themselves.     8vo.,  scM'cd,  pp.  24.     1867.     6d. 
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GrOetlie. — Female    Characters    of     G-oethe.     From   the   original 

Drawings  of  William  Kaulbach.  "With  explanatory  text,  by  George  Henry 
Lewes.     Folio,  21  full  page  steel  engravings.     Cloth,  gilt.     1868.     £7  7*. 

GrOetlie's  Correspondence  with  a  Child.     8vo.,  pjD.  viii.  and   498. 

1860.  Is.  Qd. 

Golden  A.  B.  C. — Designed  by  Grustav  Konig     Engraved   by   Julius 

Thater.     Oblong,  cloth.     5s. 

Golclstiicker. — A  Compendious  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  for 
the  Use  of  those  Avho  intend  to  read  the  Easier  Works  of  Classical  Sanskrit 
Literature.  By  Theodore  Goldstiicker.  Small  4to.,  pp.  900,  cloth.  [In  preparation. 

Goldstiicker. — A  Compendious  Gra:mmar  of  the  Sanskrit  Lan- 
guage FOR  Beginners.     By  Theodore  Goldstiicker.     8vo.  ( In  preparation. 

Goldstiicker. — A    Dictionary,  Sanskrit    and    English,   extended 

and  improved  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  II.  11. 
Wilson,  with  his  sanction  and  concurrence  ;  together  with  a  Supplement,  Gram- 
matical Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit-English  VocabularJ^  By 
Theodore  Goldstiicker.     Parts  I.  to  VI.  pp.  480.     1854-1864.     Each  6s. 

Goldstiicker. — Panini  :  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  In- 
vestigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled 
by  a  study  of  his  Work.  By  Theodore  Goldstiicker.  A  separate  impression  of 
the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of  M.S.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's 
Home  Government  for  India,  which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa- 
Sutra,  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamin.  Imperial  Svc,  pp.  268,  cloth. 

1861.  126'. 

Goldstiicker.  —  Manava-ELvlpa-Sutra  ;  being  a  portion  of  this 
ancient  work  on  Vaidik  Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila- 
Swamin.  A  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home 
Government  for  India.  With  a  Preface  by  Theodore  Goldstiicker.  Oblou 
folio,  pp.268,  of  letter  press,  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.  Cloth.  1861.     £4.  4« 

Goldstiicker. — Auctores  Sanscriti.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text 
Society,  luider  the  supervision  of  Theodore  Goldstiicker.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the 
Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara.  Parts  I.  to  V.  pp.  400,  large  4to.,  sewed. 
1865-7.     10s.  each. 

Golovin. — The  Nations  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  their 
Destiny.  By  Ivan  Golovin,  author  of  "The  Caucasus."  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
pp.xvi.  and  172;  xvi.  and  170.  Cloth.    1854.     10s. 

GoorOO  Simple.—  Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Venerable 
G.  S.  and  his  Five  Discix)les,  Noodle,  Doodle, Wiseacre,  Zany,  and  Foozle ;  adorned 
with  Fifty  Illustrations,  draM'n  on  wood,  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  A  compani(m 
Volume  to  "  Miinchhausen"  and  "  Owlglass,"  based  upon  the  famous  Tamul  tale 
of  the  Gooi'oo  Paramartan,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  form  of  a  skilfully-constructed 
consecutive  narrative,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Eastern  wit  and  humour. 
Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  in  crown  8vo.,  richly  gilt  ornamental  cover, 
gilt  edges,  pp.  223.     1861.     Price  10s.  Qd. 

Gould. — Good  English,  or  Popular  Errors    in    Language.      By 
Edwai-d  S.  Goidd,  author  of  "Abridgment  of  Alison's   Europe.     Crown  8vo 
cloth,  pp.  V.  and  228.     1867.     6s. 
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Grammatograpliy. — A  Manual     of    Eeference   to  the  Alphabets 

of    Ancieut   and    Modern    Languages.     Based    on    the    German    Compilation 
of  F.  Ballhorn.     In  one  vol.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  80.  1861.     7s.  6^. 

The  "  GraminatoKraphy"  is  offered  to  tlie  public  as  a  compendious  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  most  important  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Simple  in  its  design,  it  will  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  the  Philological  Student,  the  Amateur  Linguist,  the  Bookseller,  the  Corrector 
of  the  Press,  and  the  diligent  Compositor. 


Alphabetical  Index. 

German. 

Glagolitic, 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek  Ligitures. 

Greek  (Archaic). 

Gujerati  (or  Guzerattee) 

Hieratic. 

Hierogl}T)hics. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew  (.\rchaic). 

Hebrew  (Rabbinical). 

Hebrew  (Judseo-German). 

Hebrew  (current  hand). 

Hungarian. 

lllyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian  (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mimtshu. 

Median  Cuneiform. 

Modern  Greek  (or  Romaic). 

Mongolian. 


Numidian. 

Old  Slavonic  (or  Cyrillic). 

Palmyreniau. 

Persian. 

Persian  Cuneiform. 

Phoenician. 

Polish. 

Pushto  (or  Afghan). 

Romaic  (or  Modern  Greek). 

Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic  (Old). 

Serbian  (or  Wendish). 

Swedish. 

Syriac. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

AVallachian. 

Wendish  (or  Serbian). 

Zend. 


Afghan  (or  Pushto). 

Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic  Ligatures. 

Aramaic. 

Archaic  Characters. 

Armenian. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform. 

Bengali. 

Bohemian  (Czechian). 

Biigls. 

Burmese. 

Camirese  (or  Carnataca). 

Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Cufic. 

Cyrillic  (or  Old  Slavonic). 

Czechian  (or  Bohemian). 

Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

Grattail. — Considerations  on  the  HuM.iN  Mind,  its  Present  State 
and  Future  Destination.  By  Eichard  Grattan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  ex  M.P.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.336.      1861.     8s. 

Grattan. — The  Eight  to  Think.  An  Address  to  the  Young  Men 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Eichard  Grattan,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  stiff 
covers,  pp.  131.     1865.     2,s-.  6rf. 

Gray. — M.^nual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States, 

including  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  all  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  arranged  according 
to  the  Natural  System.  Third  Eeviscd  Edition,  with  (Jarden  Botany,  etc.  By 
Asa  Gray.  With  six  plates,  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  etc.  8vo.  half- 
hound,  pp.  xcviii.  and  606.     1862.     10s.  Hd. 

Gray. — First  Lessons   in  Botany    and    Vegetable   Physiology. 

Illustrated  by  360  wood  engravings,  with  copious  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
Tenns.     By  Dr.  Asa  Gray.     8vo.  half-bound,  j)p.  xii.  and  236.     1866.    6s. 

Gray. — Introduction  to  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany,  and 
Vegetahle  Physiology.  By  Dr.  Asa  Gray.  "With  1300  woodcuts.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.        1866.     10s.  Qd. 

Gray.  —  Natural  Selection  not  inconsistent  with  Natural 
Theology.  A  free  examination  of  Darwin's  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Species, 
and  of  its  American  reviewers.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.D.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.     Svo.  pp.  56,  sewed.     1861.     Is.  Qd. 

Gray. — How  Plants  Grow 
Botanv.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.D. 
1866. "  6.V. 


A  Simple  Introduction   to   Struetura 
Square  Svo.,  boards.     New   edition.    i>p.  233. 
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Green.— Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem  Writers   of    his    Age  ; 

with  Illustrations  from  the  original  Woodcuts  and  Engravings.  By  Henry 
Green,  M.A.  In  one  volume,  demy  8vo.,  of  about  400  pages,  and  upwards  of  100 
Illustrative  Woodcuts  or  Engravings.  [In  the  press. 

Qpeg. — The  Creed  oe  Christendom  :  its  Foundation  and  Super- 
structure. By  William  Eathbone  Greg.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xx. 
and  280.    1863.  6s. 

Q-l'eg. — Literary  and  Social  Judgments.     By  William   Eathbone 

Greg.     In  One  Volume,  or.  8vo. 

Qrey.— Handbook  oe  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian- 
Philology,  etc.,  as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George 
Grey,  K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Bleek. 

Vol.1.      Part  1  .—South  Africa.     8vo.  pp.  186,  sewed.     1858.    7s.  6d. 

Vol.  I.      Farfi.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).    Svo.  pp.  70,  sewed.     1858.    2s. 

Vol.1.      Parts. — Madagascar.    Svo.  pp.  24,  sewed.    1859.     Is. 

Vol.  II.    Part  1.— Australia.     Svo.  pp.  iv.  and  44,  sewed.     1858.     Is.  6d. 

Vol.  II.    Part  2.— Papuan   Lan■^uage^  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,   coniprisiusc 

those  of  the  Inlands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and  others.    Svo.  pp.12, 

sewed,  IS-iS.    6d. 
Vol.  II.    Part  3.  — Fiji  Islands  and  Rotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Languages, 

and  Part  I.,  Austral  a).    Svo.  pp.  3-1,  sewed.     1859.     Is. 
Vol.  II.    Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.    Svo.  pp.  76 

sewed.     1858.     3s.  6d. 
Vol.11.    Part  4. —(Continuation). — Polynesia  and  Borneo,    Svo.    pp.  77— 154,  sewed.     1859 

33.  6d. 
Vol.  III.  Part  l.—Mairascripts  and  Incunables.    Svo.  pp.  viil.  and  24.    1862.    2s. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  1.— England.  Early  Printed  Books.    Svo.  pp.  264,  sewed.     1867.     12s. 

QXQJ, — Maori  Mementos  :  being  a  Series  of  Addresses,  presented 
by  the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.Il.S.  With 
Introduction,  Remarks,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  To  which  is  added  a  small 
Collection  of  Laments,  etc.  By  Charles  Oliver  B.  Davis.  Svo.  Pp.  227. 
Aukftnd,  1855.     12s. 

Gross. — A  System  of  Surgery,  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Thera- 
peutic, AND  Operative.  By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  more 
than  1,300  engravings.  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  and  carefully  revised. 
2  vols.  Svo.  sheep,  pp.  xxxi.  1049,  and  xxviii.  1087.     1866.     £3  3s. 

QPOte.— Peview  of  the  Work  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  entitled 
"  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy."  By  George  Grote, 
author  of  "  The  History  of  Ancient  Greece,"  "  Plato,  and  the  other  Companions 
of  Socrates,"  etc.     12mo.  pp.  112,  cloth.     1868.     3s.  Qd. 

G-rOUt. — The  Isizulu.  A  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language  ;  accom- 
panied with  a  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Lewis 
Grout.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  liii.  and  432.     1859.     21s. 

Qrout. ZuLU-L.VND ;    or.    Life    among  the  Zulu-Kafirs  of    Natal 

and  Zulu-Land,  South  Africa.     With  Map  and   Illustrations,  largely  from  Ori- 
ginal Photographs.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  352.  7s.  6^;?. 

(jPOves.— John  Groves.    A  Tale  of  the  War.     By  S.  E.  De  M . 

rimo.     Pp.  16,  sewed.     London,  1846.     2d. 

Guizot. — Meditations  sur  L'Essence  de  la  Eeligion  Chretienne. 
ParM.Guizot.     12mo.  paper.     Pp.384.     1864.     is.  6d. 

Gunderode.  —  Correspondence  of  Praulein  Gunderode  and 
Bettina  VON  Aknim.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  356.     1861.     6*. 
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Gutenberg,  John,  First  Master  Printer,  his  Acts,  and  most 
remarkable  Discourses,  and  his  Death.  From  the  German.  By  C.  W.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  141.     1860.     10.V.  6^. 

Hagen. — Norica  ;  or,  Tales  from  the  Olden  Time.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  August  Hagen.  Fcap.  Svo.,  ornamental  binding,  suitable  for 
presentation.     Pp.  xiv.  and  374.     1850,     5s. 

"  This  pleasant  volume  is  got  up  in  that  style  of  imitation  of  the  books  a  century  ago,  which 
has  of  late  become  so  much  the  voo;ue.  The  typographical  and  mechanical  departments  of  the 
volume  speak  loudly  for  the  taste  and  enterprise  bestnvved  upon  it.  Simjile  in  its  style,  pithy, 
reasonably  pungent— the  book  smacks  strongly  of  the  iiicturesque  old  days  of  which  it  treats.  A 
long  study  of  tlie  art- antiquities  of  Niirnburg  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  records, 
letters,  and  memoirs,  still  preserved,  of  tlie  times  of  Albert  Durer  and  his  great  brother  artists, 
have  enabled  the  author  to  lay  before  us  a  forcibly-drawn  and  highly-finished  pictnre  of  art  and 
household  life  in  that  wonderfully  art-practising  and  art-reverencing  old  city  of  Germany." — Atlas. 

"A  delicious  little  book.  It  is  full  of  a  quaint  garrulity,  and  cliaracterised  by  an  earnest  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  diction,  which  admirably  conveys  to  the  reader  the  household  and  artistic 
German  life  of  the  times  of  Maximilian,  Albert  Durer,  and  Hans  Sachs,  the  celebrated  cobbler  and 
'master  singer,'  as  well  as  most  of  the  artist  celebrities  of  Nurnberg  in  the  16th  century.  Art  is 
the  chief  end  and  aim  of  this  little  history.  It  is  lauded  and  praised  with  a  sort  of  unostentatious 
devotion,  which  exphains  the  religious  passion  of  the  early  moulders  of  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful; 
and,  perhaps,  through  a  consequent  deeper  concentration  of  thought,  the  secret  of  their  success." — 
Weekly  Dhpatck. 

"  A  volume  full  of  interest  for  the  lover  of  old  times;  while  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
us  may  incite  many  to  think  of  art  and  look  into  its  many  wondrous  influences  with  a  curious 
earnestness  unknown  to  them  before.  It  points  a  moral  also,  in  the  knowledge  that  a  people  may 
be  brought  to  take  interest  in  what  is  chaste  and  beautiful  as  in  what  is  coarse  and  degrading." — 
Manchester  Examiner. 

Eall. — The  Law  of  Impersonation  as  applied  to  Abstract  Ideas 
AND  Religious  Dogmas.  By  S.  W.  Hall.  Third  edition,  with  an  Appendix  on 
the  Dual  Constitution  of  First  Causation.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  135. 
1863.     4s.  M. 

Hall. — A  Contribution  towards  an  Index  to  the  Bibliography 
OF  THE  Indian  Philosophical  Systems.  By  Fitzodward  Hall,  M.A., 
Inspector  of  Public  Instruction,  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories,  Published 
by  order  of  the  Government  of  the  North  Western  Provinces.  Svo.  sewed,  pp. 
iv.  and  236.  1859.     7s.  M. 

Eamljleton. — The  Song  of  Songs  ;  the  Voice  of  the  Bridegroom 
and  the  Voice  of  the  Bride ;  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  with  the  Dialogues 
apportioned  to  the  different  Interlocutors,  chiefly  as  directed  by  M.  the  Professor 
Ernest  Renan,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  Rendered  into  Verse,  from  the  received 
English  Translation  and  other  Versions.  By  Joseph  Hambleton.  Post  Svo.,  sewed, 
pp.  70.     1864.     2s.  Qcl. 

Eaniilton. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

By  Frank  11.  Hamilton,  M.D.  3rd  edition,  revised,  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  777.     1S66. 

25s. 
Hammond. — Military  Medical  and  Surgical  Essays.     Prepared 

for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.     Edited  by  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.D., 

Surgeon-General.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  552.     1864.     15s. 

Harkness. — Latin  Ollendorff.  Being  a  Progressive  Exhibition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  355.     1858.     6s. 

Harris. — A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology,  Dental  Surgery, 
and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College.  Third 
edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Balthnore  College.  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  744,  1867.    30s. 
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Harrison, — The  Meaning  of  History  ;  Two  Lectures  delivered  by 
Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.     8vo.,  pp.  80,  sewed.     1862.     Is. 

Harrison. — Sundays  and  Festivals.  A  Lecture  delivered  by 
Frederic  Harrison,  Esq.,  M.A.,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  on  Sunday  evening,  March 
10th,  1867.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  15.     1867.     2d. 

Hartzenbuscll,  J.  E.,  and  H.  Lemming'.  —  Eco  de  Madrid  :  A  Practical 

Guide  to  Spanish  Conversation.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  240.     1860.     5s. 

Haslett. — The  Mechanics',  Machinists',  and  Engineers'  Practical 

EooK  OF  Reference,  containing  Tables  and  Formula;  for  use  in  superficial  and 
solid  Mensuration  ;  Strength  aud  Weight  of  Materials  ;  Mechanics,  Machinery, 
Hydraulics,  Hydi-odynamics,  Mariae  Engines,  Chemistry,  and  miscellaneous 
Recipes.  Adapted  to  and  for  the  use  of  all  Practical  Mechanics.  Together  with 
the  Engineer's  Field  Book ;  containing  Formulse  for  the  various  Methods  of 
running  and  changing  Lines,  locating  Side-tracks  and  Switches,  etc.,  etc. ;  Tables 
of  Radii  and  their  Logarithms,  natural  and  logarithmic  versed  Sines  and  external 
Secants,  natiu-al  Sines  and  Tangents  to  every  Degree  and  Minute  of  the 
Quadrant,  and  Logarithms  of  natural  Numbers  from  1  to  10,000.  By  Charles 
Haslett,  Civil  Engineer.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Hackley,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    Fcap.  Svo.  tuck,  pp.533.     1866.     12s. 

Hasty  Conclusions  ;  or,  the  Sayings  that  went  Abroad.  16ino. 
sewed,  pp.  20.     1866.     Is. 

Haug. — Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  "Writings,  and  Religion 
OF  THE  Paksees.  By  Martin  Haug,  Dr.  Phil.  Superiatendent  of  Sanski'it 
Studies  in  the  Poona  College.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  278.     1862.     31s.  6d. 

Haug. — Outline  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Zend  L^vnguage.  By 
Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.     8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  82.     1862.     ISs. 

Haug. — The  Aitareya  Braiimanam  of  the  Eig  Veda  :  containing 

the  Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial 
Prayers,  and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic 
Religion.  Edited,  Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Hang,  Ph.  D.,  Super- 
intendent of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2  Vols.  Crown 
Svo.  Vol.  I.  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and 
a  Map  of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  Vol.  II. 
Translation  with  Notes,  pp.  544.     1863.     £2  2s. 

Haug. — A  Lecture  on  an  Original  Speech  of  Zoroaster  (Yasna 
45),  with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.  Svo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
1865.     2s. 

Ja^Tlg, — An  Old  Zand-Pahlavi  Glossary.     Edited  in  the  Original 

Characters,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Roman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Destur  Hoshengji  Jamaspji,  High-priest  of  the 
Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Martin 
Haug,  Ph.  D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College, 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  Ivi.  and  132.     1867.     los. 

ga,ug. — The  Religion  of  the  Zoroastrians,  as  contained  in  their 
Sacred  Writings.  With  a  History  of  the  Zend  and  Pchlevi  Literature,  and  a 
Grammar  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Languages.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.,  late 
Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  2  vols.  Svo.  [In 
preparation.] 
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Haupt. — Military  Bridges  :  with  Suggestions  of  New  Expedients 

and  Constructions  for  Crossing  Streams  and  Chasms.  Including  also  Designs  for 
Trestle  and  Truss  Bridges  for  Military  Railroads.  Adapted  especially  to  the 
wants  of  the  Service  in  the  United  States.  By  Hermann  Haupt,  A.M.,  Civil 
Engineer.  Illustrated  by  69  Lithographic  engravings.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xix.  and 
310.     1864.     25.S. 

Haupt. — General  Theory  of  Bridge  Construction  :  containing 
Demonstrations  of  the  Principles  of  the  Art  and  their  Application  to  Practice  ; 
furnishing  the  means  of  calculating  the  Strains  upon  the  Chords,  Ties,  Braces, 
Counter-braces,  and  other  parts  of  a  Bridge  or  Frame  of  any  description.  "With 
practical  Ilhistrations.  By  Herman  Haupt,  A.M.,  Civil  Engineer.  New- 
Edition.     Eoyal  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  268.     Plates.     1867.     16s. 

Hazard. — Essay  on  Language  and  Other  Papers.  By  Eowland 
G.  Hazard.     Edited  by  E.  P.  Peabody.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  348.    1857.    7s.  6d. 

Hazard,— Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing;  or,  Every  Being  that 
Wills  a  Creative  First  Cause.  By  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  xviii.  and  456.     1865.    7«.  6d. 

Hazard. — Our  Eesouroes,  A  Series  of  Articles  on  tlie  Financial 
and  Political  Condition  of  the  United  States.  By  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Svo. 
sewed,  pp.  32.     1864.     Is. 

Hearts  in  Mortmain,  and  Cornelia.    Two  Novels.  Post  Svo.  Fancy 

boards.     Pp.  206  and  252.     1863.     Each  Is.  &d. 

EeatheringtOll. — A  Practical  Guide  for  Tourists,  Miners,  and 
Investors,  and  all  Persons  interested  in  the  Development  of  the  Gold  Fields  of 
Nova  Scotia.  By  A.  Heatherington,  Author  of  Cosmopolite's  Statistical  Chart 
and  Petraglot  Reviews,  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Mines,  and  the  Paris 
Exhibition  Committee,  etc.,  etc.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  180.     1868.     2s. 

Heaviside. — American  Antiquities;  or,  the  New  World  the  Old, 
and  the  Old  World  the  New.  By  John  T.  C.  Heaviside.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  46. 
Is.  &d. 

Hecker. — The  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  by  G. 
B.  Babington,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Thii-d  Edition,  completed  by  the  Author's 
Treatise  on  Child-Pilgrimages.  By  J.  F.  C.  Hecker.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  384. 
1859.     9.S.   M. 

Contents : — The  Black  Death — The  Dancing  Mania — The  Sweating  Sickness — 
Child  Pilgrimages. 

Heine. — Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Henrich  Heine.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Ackerlos.     12mo.  pp.  viii.  and  66,  stiff  cover.    1854.     Is. 

Heine. — Pictures  of  Travel.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Henry  Heine.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Fifth  revised  edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  472.     1866.     lOs.  Qd. 

Heine. — Heine's  Book  of  Songs.  By  Heinrich  Heine,  Translated 
by  Charles  G.  Leland,  author  of"  Meister  Karl's  Sketch-book,  and  Sunshine  in 
Thought."     Cloth,  fcap.  Svo.  pp.  xiv.  and  240.     1868.     7s. 

Eennell. — An  Essay  on  the  Sceptical  Tendency  of  Butler's 
"Analogy."     By  Sara  S.  Hennell.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  66.     1859.     Is. 

Eennell. — Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith.  Gathered  chiefly  from  recent 
works  in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell.  Post  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.428.     1860.     10s.  6«'. 
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Hennell. — Prize  Essay.    Christianity  and  Infidelity,  an  Exposition 

of  Arguments    on    both    sides.      By    Sara    S.   Hennell.      8vo.  cloth,  pp.  173. 
1857.     3s.  Qd. 

Hennell. — The  Eakly  CnKisTiAisr  Anticipation  of  ax  approaching 
End  of  the  Would,  and  its  bearing  iipon  the  Character  of  Christianity  as  a 
Divine  Revelation.  Including  an  investigation  into  the  primitive  meaning  of 
the  Antichrist  and  Man  of  Sin  ;  and  an  examination  of  the  argument  of  the 
Fifteenth  Chapter  of  Gibbon.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  13G. 
1860.     2s. M. 

Hennell. — Present  Eeligion,  as  a  Faith  owning  Fellowship  with 
Thought.  Part  I.  By  Sara  S.  HenneU,  Author  of  "  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  570.     1865.     Is.Qd. 

Hepburn. — A  Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.  With  an 
English  and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  A.M.,  M.D.  Imperial  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  sii.,  560  and  132.     1867.     £5  os. 

Herbert. — The  S^vnitary  Condition  of  the  Ar]viy.  By  the  Eight 
Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  48.     1859.     Is.  Qd. 

Hernisz. — A  Guide  to  Conversation   in  the  English  and  Chinese 

Languages,  for  the  Use  of  Americans  and  Chinese,  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
By  Stanislas  Hernisz.     Square  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  274.     1S55.     10s.  6c?. 

The  Chinese  characters  contained  in  this  worii  are  from  the  collections  of  Chinese  groups,  en- 
graved on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  JIarcellin  Legrand,  Engraver  of  the  Impe- 
rial Printing  Office  at  Paris;  they  are  used  by  most  of  the  Missions  to  China. 

Hervey. — The  Poems  of  Thomas  Kibble  Hervey.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Hervey.   "With  a  Memoii-.     16mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  437.     1866.     6s. 

Herzen. — Du  Developpement  des  Idees  Eevolhtionnaires  en 
RussiE.  Par  Alexander  Herzen.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  xxiii.  and  144.  1853.  2s.  6^^. 

Herzen. — La  Fr.^-ce  ou  l'Angleteeee  ?  Variations  Eusses  sur  le 
theme  de  1' attentat  du  14  Janvier  1858.     Par  Iscander.     1858.     Is. 

Herzen, — France  or  England  ?     Svo.     1858.     M. 

Herzen.  —  Nouvelle  Phase  de  la  Litterature  Eusse.  Par  A. 
Herzen.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  81.     1864.    2s.  Qd. 

Hester  and  Elinor ;  or,  the  Discipline  of  Suffering. — A  Tale. 
Crown  Svo.,  fancy  boards,  pp.  473.     1863.     2s. 

Hickok. — A  System  of  Moral  Science.  By  Lawrens  P.  Hiekok, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "Eational  Psychology."  Eoyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  432. 
1S53.     12s. 

Eigginson. — Woman  and  Her  Wishes.  An  Essay.  By  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.     Post  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  23.     1854.     Is. 

Hincks. — Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar.  By  the 
Ilev.  E.  Hincks,  D.D.,  Honorary  Member  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  40.     1866.     Is. 

Histoire   du    Gr.vnt)    Orient   de   France.       Svo    sewed,  pp.  528. 

1865.     6s. 
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Historical  Sketches  of  the  Old  Painters.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  181.    1858.    2.s. 

HitcllCOCk. — Religious  Lectures  on  Peculiar  Phenomena  oe  the 
FouK  Seasons.  Delivered  to  the  Students  in  Amhurst  College,  in  1845-47-48- 
49.     By  Edward  Hitchcock.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  72.     1852.     1.5. 

Hittell. — The  Eesources  of  California.  Third  edition,  by  John 
S.  Ilittoll.    Cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  461.     10.s. 

Hoffmanil. — Shopping  Dialogues  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 
By  J.  Hoffmann.     Oblong  8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  xiii.  and  44.     1861.     3s. 

Hole. — Lectures  on  Social  Science  and  the  Organization  of 
Labour.     By  James  Hole.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  182.     1851.     2s.  6d. 

Holley. — OrdNjVnce  and  Armour  :  embracing  a  Description  of 
Standard  European  and  American  Ordnance,  Rifling,  and  Projectiles,  and  their 
Materials,  Fabrications,  and  Test,  and  the  Results  of  Practice ;  also  a  Detailed 
Account  of  Experiments  against  Armour.  By  Alex.  L.  Holley,  B.P.  "With  480 
Engravings  and  150  Tables  of  Results.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  950.  Half  morocco. 
1865.     £2  5s. 

Hollister. — The  Mines  of  the  Colorado.  By  Ovando  J.  Hollister. 
With  map,  pp.  vii.  and  450.     1867.     10s. 

Holly. — The  Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand-book,  containing  a 

Complete  Treatise  on  Framing  Hip  and  Valley  Roots.  Together  with  much 
valuable  instruction  for  all  Mechanics  and  Amateurs,  useful  niles,  tables,  etc., 
never  before  published.  By  H.  W.  Holly,  Practical  Architect  and  Builder. 
Illustrated  by  37  Engravings.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  50.     1868.     2s.  6d. 

Holly. — The  Art  of  Saw-filing,  Scientifically  Treated  and 
Explained  on  Philosophical  Principles.  With  full  and  explicit  Dii-ections 
for  putting  in  Order  all  kinds  of  Saws,  from  a  Jeweller's  Saw  to  a  Steam  Saw- 
mill. Illustrated  by  forty-four  engravings.  By  H.  W.  Holly,  Author  of  "  The 
Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand-book."     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  56.     1864.     2s.  6d. 

Holmes. — The  Poems  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Blue  and 
Gold  Series.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  410.     1866.     6s. 

Home. — Plain  Thouhts,  by  a  Plain  Man,  on  the  State  of  the 
Church  of  England.    By  Jeremiah  Home,  Esq.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  8.     1868.     2d. 

Horrocks. — Zeno.  A  Tale  of  the  Italian  "War,  and  other  Poems. 
To  which  are  added  Translations  from  Modern  German  Poetry.  By  James 
D.  Hon-ocks.     12mo.,  pp.  vii.  and  286,  cloth.     1854.     5s. 

Houghton. — An  Essay  on  the  Canticles,  or  the  Song  of  Songs. 
With  a  Translation  of  the  Poem  and  short  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Houghton,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Rector  of  Preston  on  the  Wild  Moors,  Shropshire. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  67.     1865.     2s.  6d. 

Howells. — Venetian  Life.  By  William  D.  Howells,  formerly 
United  States  Consul  at  Venice.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  401. 
1867.     7s.  6d. 

Howitt. — The  Dusseldorf  Artists'  Album.     Twenty-seven  superb 

Litho-tint  Illustrations,  from  Drawinn:s  by  Achrnbarh,  Hubncr,  Jordan,  Leasing, 
Leutze,  Schadow,  Tidemand,  etc.  With  Contributions,  original  and  translated, 
by  Mary  Howitt,  Anne  Mary  Howitt,  Francis  Bininoch,  etc.  Edited  by  Mary 
Howitt.  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  18s-, ;  or,  in  fancy  leather  binding,  £1  Is 
1862. 
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Howse. — A  Grammar  of  the  Cree  LANauAGE.  With  whicli  is 
combined  an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howse,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  324.     1865.     Is.  Qd. 

Hugll  Bryan  :  The  Autobiography  of  an  Irish  Rebel.    8vo.  cloth, 

pp.  478.     1866.     10«.  Qd. 

Humboldt. — Letters  of  William  Von  Humboldt  to  a  Female 
Friend.  A  complete  Edition.  Translated  ft-om  the  Second  German  Edition 
hy  Catherine  M.  A.  Couper,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  "Writer.  Two 
vols.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  592.     1867.     10«. 

Huinlioldt. — The  Sphere  and  Duties  of  G-overnment.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Baron  Wilhelm  Von  Hnmboldt,  by  Joseph  Coulthard, 
Jun.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  203.     1854.     bs. 

Humboldt  (Alex.  Von),  —  Letters  to  Varnhagen  Von  Ense. 
Authorised  English  Translation,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  full  Index  of 
Names.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxvi.  and  334.     1860.     12s. 

Hunt. — On  the  Chemistry  of  the  Globe.     A  Manual  of  Chemical 

Geology.     By  Dr.  T.  Steny  Hunt,  F.R.S.     2  vols.  8vo.  \_In  preparation. 

Hunt. — Popular  Lectures  on  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology. 
Delivered  before  the  LoweU  Institute,  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  F.E.S.  1  vol. 
8vo.  \_In  2)rcparation. 

Hunt. — The  Eeligion  of  the  Heart.  A  Manual  of  Faith  and 
Duty.     By  Leigh  Himt.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  259.     1853.     &s. 

Hunt. — Introductory  Address  on  the  8tlt)Y  of  Anthropology, 
delivered  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  February  24th,  1863. 
By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  President.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  20. 
1863.     M. 

Hunt. — Anniversary  Address  delivered  before  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London,  January  5th,  1864.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.S.L.,  F.A.S.L.,  etc.,  etc.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  32.     1864.     M. 

Hunt. — Anniversary  Address  delivered  before  the  Antliropological 

Society  of  London,  January  3rd,  1865.  Dedicated  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  F.Iv.S.L., 
F.A.S.L.,  etc.,  etc.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  32.     1865.     Qd. 

Hunt. — A    Letter    addressed    to    the   Members   of    the   British 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the  desirability  of  appointing 
a  Special  Section  for  Anthropology.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.A.S.L.     Post  8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  8.     Printed  for  Private  Circulation.     Qd. 

Hunt. — On  the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature.  By  James  Hunt, 
Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S. L.,  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London.     Svo.,  sewed,  pp.  60.     1863.     Is. 

Hurst. — History  of  Eationalism  :  embracing  a  Siuvey  of  the 
Present  State  of  Protestant  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Htirst,  A.M. 
With  Appendix  of  Literature.  Revised  and  enlarged  from  the  Third  American 
Edition.     Small  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  xvii.  and  525.     1867.     10s.  (Jd. 
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Hutton.— Modern  Warfahe  ;  its  Positive  Theory  and  True  Policy. 

Witli   an  a]iplication    to    the    Russian   War,    and  an  Answer  to  the  Question 
"What  shall  we  do?"     By  Henry  Dix  Hutton,  Barrister.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  74. 
1855.    Is. 
Ibis  (The). — A  Magazine  of  General  Ornithology.      Edited  by 
Philip  Lutley  Sclater,  M.A.     Vol.  i.     1859.     8vo.  cloth.     Coloured  Plates. 

Vol.  ii.,  I860. 

Vol.  iii.,  1861.     £1  6s. 

Vol.  iv.,  1862.     £1  6s. 

Vol.  v.,  1863.     £1  6s. 

Vol.  vi.,  1864.     £1  6s. 

Iline. — A  Latin  Gtrammar  for  Beginners.  By  W^  H  Ihne,  late 
Principal  of  Carlton  Terrace  School,  Liverpool.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and 
184.     1864.     3s. 

India. — Breach  of  Faith  in  ;  or,  Sir   John  Lawrence's  Policy   in 

Oudh.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  40.    Is.  M. 

Indian  Annexations.  —  British  Treatment  of  Native  Princes 
lleprintod  from  the  Westminster  Review.  New  Series,  No.  xlv.  January,  1863 
Revised  and  corrected.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  48.     1863.     Is. 

Indian  Investments,  a  Guibe  to,  interesting   to   Shareholders  or 

or  intending  Shareholders  in  the  following  Joint  Stock  Companies  ; — East  Indian 
Eailway,  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  Madras  Railway,  Scinde  Railway, 
Indus  Flotilla,  Punjaub  Railway,  Bombay  and  Baroda  Railway,  Eastern  of 
Bengal  Railway,  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway,  Madras  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, Oriental  Inland  Steam  Company,  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Com- 
pany. By  a  Manchester  Man.  Second  edition.  With  an  introduction  exposing 
the  hoUowness  of  Indian  guarantees.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  40.     1861.     Is. 

Inman. — Ancient    Faiths   Embodied    in    Ancient    Names.       By 

Thomas  Inman,  M.D.     Vol.  1,  8vo.,  containing  pp.  viii.  and  790,  and  illustrated 
with  5  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.     30s. 
Inspiration.— By  J.  B.     2 4mo.  sewed,  pp.  51.     1865.     Is. 

Inspiration ;  How  is  it  Eelated  to  Eevelation  and  the  Eeason  ? 
With  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  recent  criticisms  on  Mansel's  Bampton 
Lectures.     Svo.  Ump  cloth,  pp.  64.     1859.     2s. 

International  Exhibition  of  1862.— Official  Catalogue  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallukgical  Products;  Class  1,  in  the  Zollverein  Depart- 
ment of  the  International  Exhibition,  1862.  Compiled  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mr.  Von  Dechen.  By  Dr.  Hermami  Wedding.  Royal  Svo.  sewed, 
pp.  106      1862.     Is. 

International  Exhibition  of  1862.— Austria  at  the  Internation.^ 

E.CHii.iTioN  OF  1862.  Upon  Orders  from  the  J.  R.  Ministry  for  Commerce  and 
National  Economy.  By  Professor  Dr.  Jos.  Areustein,  Vienna,  1862.  Royal  Svo., 
paper  covers,  pp.  125.      1862.     Is. 

International   Exhibition   of  1862.— Speclil   Catalogue  of  the 

Zollverein  Department.     Edited  by  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Zollvereiu-Governments,  together  with  Advertisements,  Recommendations,  and 
Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  180  and  Ixxix.     1862.     Is. 
Ditto  ditto,  in  German,  pp.  196  and  cxv.     Is. 

Jackson's   Gymnastic   Exercises    for   the   Fingers    and   Wrist. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Post  Svo.,  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  90.     1865.     '6s.  6d. 
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Jackson. — Echoes   fkom   my   Youth,    and   Othek   Poems.     By  J. 

W.Jackson.     12mo.,  cloth,  pp.  120.     1864.     2s.  Gd. 

Jackson.  —  Ethnology    and    Phrenology    as    an    Aid    to    the 

IIkstokian.     By  J.  W.  Jackson.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  pp.  324.     18G3.     4.s. 

Jacobus. — Eeelections  on  the  Psalms  of  David  as  Inspired 
Compositions  ;  and  as  itidicatins?  "  the  Philosophy  of  Jewish  Faith."  By  Jacobus. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  32.     1863.     Iv. 

Jaescllke.  —  A     Short     Pr.vctkal     Grammar     of    the    Tibetan 

Langiage,  with  Special  Eeferenco  to  the  Spoken  Dialects.  By  11.  A.  Jaeschke, 
Moravian  Missionary.     Svo.,  pp.  60.     1865.     2.v.  6r/. 

Jamison. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin.     A 

Ili-story  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  D.  F.  Jamison,  of  South  Carolina. 
Portrait.  Two  vols.  8vo..  elegantly  printed,  extra  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  287,  and  viii. 
314.     1864.     £1  l.y. 

Jay. — The  American  Pebellion  ;  its  History,  its  Aims,  and  tlie 
Reasons  why  it  must  be  Suppressed.  An  Address.  By  John  Jay.  Post  Svo. 
sewed,  pp.  50.     1861.     Is. 

Jay. — The  Great  Conspiracy.  An  Address.  By  John  Jay.  Svo. 
sewed,  pp.  50.     1861.     Is. 

Jenkins's  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  A  Dictionary  of  all  except  tli.e 
common  "Words  which  everybody  knows.  By  omitting  these  it  contains  the  less 
familiar  "Words,  an  i  the  principal  Scientilic  and  Technical  Terms,  Foreign 
Moneys,  Weights  and  Measui-es ;  also  the  common  Latin  and  French  Phrases  of 
two  and  three  Words,  Law  Terms,  etc. 

"A  little  bcok,  entitled.  'Jenkins's  Vest-pocket  Lexicon,'  b.as  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Trvibner  and  Co.,  of  Pateruostor-row,  wliich  has  a  soniewh  it  novel  but  verv  useful 
design.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  compress  within  the  sm.Ulest  practicable  compass  a  lull 
le-icon  of  all  the  words  used  in  writing  or  speaking  Knglish,  except — .and  in  the  exception 
lies  the  essence  ot  the  unde^  taking — thi>se  which  may  fairly  be  considered  familiar  to  every 
one.  'I  bus  every  word  which  any  reailer  but  the  mosi  ignr>rant.  and  any  reader  but  the  most 
anuizinsly  learned,  could  nee  i  to  look  for  in  a  dictionary, is  to  be  found  la  the  colmnis  of  this 
little  book.  We  have  put  it  to  several  tests,  by  looking  out  for  peculiar  scientific  wurds, 
terms  u.sed  in  art,  legai  phra-^es,  naraesot  foreign  coins,  titles  of  foreign  officials,  etc.,  and,  so 
far  as  our  exattiuation  went,  bave  not  found  it  to  fail  in  any  in-;tance.  We  can,  therefore, 
cordially  recommend  it  to  writers  as  well  as  to  readers.  It  really  does  fit  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  may  litcrallj'  be  made  a  constant  companion. — Moriiiiifj  iitar,  July  17. 
64mo.  limj)  morocco,  pp.  560.     1861.     2.v.  6rf. 

Jewisll  (A)  Eeply  to  Dr.  Colenso's  Criticism  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Issued  by  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Ditfusion  of  Ileligious  Know- 
ledge.    Svo.  cloth,  pp.  ix.  and  147.     1865.     3.«. 

^loavve'i. — ^iXoXoyiKci  irapipya    virb   ^lXittttov  'Iwdvuov  KaOrj- 

yr]Toh  T?]c  (piXocrocpiag  irapa  Tt^  TravSTricrrrifiu;)  'AOrjiwv.  (Literary  Miscellanies. 
By  Philippe  Joannes,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Athens). 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.488.     lO.s'.  6r/. 

Jolin  Groves. — A  Tale  of  the  War.      By  S.    E.    do  M— .  12mo. 

sewed,  pp.  16.     1856.    2^/. 

Jolovdcz. — The  First  Epistle  of  Baruch.      Translated  from  tlie 

Syraic,  with  an  Introduction.  By  the  Bev.  Dr.  H.  Jolowicz,  ordinary  Member 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  Bead  at  the  meeting  of  the  Syro-Egyptiau 
Society,  December  12,  1854.  John  Lee,  Fscp,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  tlie  Chair.  Svo 
sewed,  i>p.  12.     1855.      I.*. 
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Joniini. — The  Art  of  War.      By  Baron  de  Jomini,  General  and 

Aide-de-Cainp  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  New  Edition,  with  Appendices  and 
Maps.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Capt.  G.  II.  Mendell,  and  Capt.  W. 
0.  Craighill.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  410.     1864.     9s. 

Jomini. — Treatise  on  Gtrand  Military  Operations,  or  a  Critical 

and  Military  History  of  the  AVars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  contrasted  with  the 
modern  system.  Together  with  a  few  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
Art  of  War.  By  Baron  Jomini,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Translated  from  the  Fi-ench  by  Col.  S.  B.  Holabird,  U.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  448,  496  ;  and  an  Atlas, 
containing  .39  maps  and  plans  of  battles,  1741-1762.     186-5.     £3. 

Jomini. — The  Military  and  Political  Life  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  By  Baron  Jomini,  General-in-Chief,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  H.  W.  Halleck, 
LL.D.,  Major-General  U.S.  Army.  4  vols.,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  39S,  451,  414, 
453,  with  an  Atlas  of  60  Maps  and  Plans.    1864.     £4  4.s'. 

Jomini. — The  Political  and  Military  History  of  the  Campaign 
OF  Waterloo.     Translated  fi-om  the  French  of  General  Baron  de  Jomini,  by 
Captain  S.  V.  Benet,  United  States  Ordnance.     Third  Edition.     12mo.  cloth 
pp.       .     6«. 

This  is  a  separate  reprint  of  the  twentj'-second  chapter  of  "  Jomini's  Life  of 
Napoleon,"  and  forms  a  capital  summary  of  the  campaign. 

Jones. — Warning  ;  or,  the  Beginning  of  the  End.  An  Address 
to  the  Jews.     By  C.  Jones.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  58.     1866.     2s. 

Justi. — Handbuch     der     Zendsprache,     von    Ferdinand    Justi. 

Altbactrisches  Woerterbuch.  Grammatik  Chrestomathie.  Four  parts,  4to. 
sewed,  pp.  xxii.  and  424.     Leipzig,  1864.     24s. 

Kafir  Essays,  and  other  Pieces  ;  with  an  English  Translation. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  32mo.  sewed,  pp.  84, 
1861.     2s.  Qd. 

Karclier. — Les  Ecrivains  Militaires  de  la  France.  Par  Theodore 
Karcher,  Professeur  a  I'Academie  Royale  Militaire  de  Woolwich,  etc.  8vo.  cloth, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.     Pp.  viii.  and  348.     1866.     7s.  M. 

Karcher.  —  Questionnaire      Fran^ais.        Questions    on    French 
Grammar,    Idiomatic   Difficulties,   and    Military   Expressions.       By   Theodore 
Karcher,  LL.B.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  111.     1865.     2s.  Qd. 
Interleaved  with  writing  paper.     3s. 

Kaulbach. — Album-Thierfabeln,  Gesciuchten  und  Marchen  in 
BiLDERX.  Nach  Original-Federzeichnungen  von  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach, 
In  Holz-schitten  von  J.  G.  Flegel.  Text  von  Dr.  Julius  Grosse.  12  plates, 
oblong  folio.     10s.  6^/. 

Kendrick. — Greek  Ollendorff.  A  Progressive  Exliibition  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Greek  Grammar.  By  Asahel  C.  Kenrick.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  371. 
1857.     6s. 

Keyne. — Spells    and    Voices.      By    Ada    Keyne.       12mo.    cloth, 

pp.  124,     1865.     2s.  %d. 

Kllirad-AfrOZ  (Tlie  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By 
Maulavi  Ilafizu'd-din.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Hindustani  Text,  carefully  Re- 
vised, with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani  at  the  late  East  India  Comjjany's 
College  at  IlaUeybury.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.     1868.     18s 
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Kidd. —  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Librahy  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  58.     Is. 

Kidder. — A  Treatise  on  Homiletics  ;  designed  to  Illustrate  the 
True  Theory  and  Practice  of  Preaching  the  Gospel.  By  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Garratt  Biblical  Institute.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  495. 
1864-5.     6s. 

King". — The  Patriot.     A  Poem.     By  J.  W.  King.     12mo.  sewed, 

pp.  oQ,.     1853.     Is. 

King. — Lessons    and    Practical   Notes    on    Steam,    the   Steam 

Engine,  Propellers,  etc.,  etc.,  for  young  Engineers,  Students,  and  others.  By 
the  late  W.  H.  King,  U.S.N.  Revised  by  Chief-Engineer  J.  W.  King,  U.S.i!i. 
Ninth  Edition.     Enlarged.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  229.     1865.     9s. 

Klngsford. — An  Essay  on  the  Admission  of  Women  to  the 
Parliamentary  Franchise.  By  Ninon  Kingsford.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  40. 
1868.     Is. 

Knight. — The    Indian    Empire   and    our    Financial    Eelations 

Therewith.  A  Paper  read  before  the  London  Indian  Society,  May  25,  1866. 
By  Robert  Knight  ("  Times  of  India").     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  42.     1866.     Is. 

Knigllt. — Letter   to  the   Eight  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 

Baronet,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  upon  the  present  condition 
of  Bombay,  with  suggestions  for  its  reUef.  By  Robert  Knight,  "Times  of 
India."     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24.     1867.     Is'. 

KoM.— Travels   in   Canada  and  through   the   States   of  New 

sed  b   Pennsylvania.     By  I.  J.  Kohl.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett. 

Eevi         y  the  Author.     Two  vols.,  post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  794.  1831.  21s. 

Kortum. — The  Jobsiad  ;  a  grotesco-comico-heroic  Poem.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  Carl  Arnold  Kortum.  By  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Translator  of 
"  Faust,"  "Titan,"  etc.,  etc.    Crown  8vo.  clotli,  pp.  xviii.  and  182.    1863.     5s. 

Kossuth. — Speeches  of  Louis  Kossuth  in  America.  Edited,  with 
his  sanction,  by  F.  "W.  Newman.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  388.     1853.     os. 

Kossuth. — Sheffield  and  Nottingham  Evening  Speeches.    Edited 

by  himself.     1854.     2d. 
Kossuth, — Glasgow  Speeches.     Edited  by  himself.     2d. 

Krapf. — Travels,  Eesearches,  and  Missionary  Labours,  diu-ing 
an  Eighteen  Years'  Residence  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa.     By  the  Rev.  Dr. 

J.  Lewis  Krapf,  late  Missionary  in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Account  of 
Geographical  Discovery  in  Eastern  Africa,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  J.  E.  Raven- 
stein,  F.R.G.S.  In  demy  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait,  two  Maps,  and  twelve  Plates. 
Cloth,  pp.  li.  and  566.     1866.     £1  Is. 

Kllhner. — An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Greek  L.^nguage. 
By  Raphael  Kiihner.  Translated  by  Samuel  H.  Taylor.  One  vol.  Twentieth 
Edition.     8vo.  half-bound,  pp.  xii.  and  355.     1865.     6s. 

Kiihner.— Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  for  the  use  of  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B.  B.  Edwards  and 
S.  II.  Taylor.  By  Raphael  Kiihner.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and 
620.      1862.     lOs".  6(/. 
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Kiistel. — Nevada  and  California  Processes  of  Silver  and  Gold 

ExTHACTiON  FOR  Gexeral  Use,  and  especially  for  the  Minint?  Public  of 
California  and  Nevada,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  for  all  Metallurgical 
Operations  connected  with  Silver  and  Gold,  from  a  preliminary  examination  of 
the  ore  to  the  final  casting  of  the  ingot.  Also  a  descriptioir  of  the  General 
Metallurgj'  of  Silver  Ores.  By  Guido  Kilstid,  Mining  Engineer  and  Metallurgist. 
Ilhistrated  hy  accm-ate  engravings.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  328.     1868.     14.s. 

Lady   ]!i[lirses  for   the  Sick   Poor  in  oitr  London  Workhouses. 

ileport  of  Proceedings  at  the  Strand  Union  Board  of  Guardians,  September  4, 
1866.  From  the  Short  Hand  Notes  of  Mr.  John  White.  With  an  Appendix. 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  15.     1866.     Qd. 

lagllU  Kaumudi. — A  Sanskrit  Gtrammar.     By  Varadaraja.     With 

an  English  Version,  Commentary  and  References.  By  James  E..  Ballantj'ne, 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Benares.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and 
424.     1867.     £1  11*.  M. 

Lange. — The  Upper  Rhine;  Illustoating  its  finest  Cities,  Castles, 
lluius,  and  Landscapes.  From  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Rohbock,  Louis  and  Julius 
Lange.  Engraved  by  the  most  distinquished  Artists.  With  a  History  and 
Topographical  Text.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gaspey.  Svo.,  pp.  494.  134  Plates. 
1859.     £2  2.V. 

Langford. — English  Democracy  ;  its  History  and  Princij^les.  By 
John  Alfred  Langford.     Feap.  Svo. ,  stiff  cover.     Pp.  88.     1855.     Is.  Qd. 

Langford.— Peligion  and  Education  in  Relation  to  the  People. 
By  John  Alfred  Langford.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  133.     1852.     2s. 

Langford. — Religious  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  ;  their  History, 
Cause,  Cure,  and  Mission.  By  John  Alfred  Langford.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  iv. 
and  246.     1850.     2s.  Qd. 

Lathe  (The)  and  its  Uses  ;  or,  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Turning 
Wood  and  Metal.  Including  a  description  of  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the 
ornamentation  of  plane  and  curved  surfaces.  With  an  Appendix,  in  which  is 
described  an  entirely  novel  form  of  lathe  for  eccentric  and  rose  engine  turning  ; 
a  lathe  and  planing  machine  combined  ;  and  other  valuable  matter  relating  to 
the  art.     Copiously  illustrated.    Svo.  cloth,  pp.  290.     1868.     15s. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  G.C.B.,  and   the   Talooqdars   of  Oudh.     A 

series  of  articles  contributed  to  "  The  Press,"  showing  how  the  Viceroy  of  India 
proposes  to  nndermine  and  destroy  the  proprietary  lights  of  the  landowners  of 
that  province.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  46.     1865.     &d. 

Layman's    Faith   (A). — Doctrines  and  Liturgy.      By  a  Layman. 

12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  aird  150.     1866.     2s.  M. 

Lea. — An  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the 
Christia>'  Church.     By  Henry  Carey  Lea.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  601.     1867.    15s. 

Lea. — Superstition  and  Force.  Essays  on  the  Wager  of  Law — 
the  Wager  of  Battle — the  Ordeal — Torture.  By  Henry  C.  Lea.  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  408.      1866.      10s.  Qd. 

Le-Brun.--MATERiALS  for  Translating  from  English  into  French; 

being  a  short  Essay  on  Translation,  followed  by  a  Graduated  Selection  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  By  Le-Bnm.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Henri 
Van  L'um.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  203.     1865.     4s. 
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Lees.-  An  Inquiry  into  the  Eeasons  and  Eesults  of  the 
Prescription  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  the  Tkactice  oi'  Medicine. — 
By  Dr.  ¥.  R.  Lees,  F.S.A.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  aud  144.     1866.     Is.  M. 

Leeser. — The    Twenty-four    Books    of    the    Holy    Soriptttres: 

carefully  Translated  accordiug  to  the  Massoretic  Text,  after  the  best  Jewish 
Authorities.     By  Isaac  Leeser.  ISnio.  bound,  pp.  xii.  aud  1243.     1S65.     Ts.  6d. 

Legge. — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  With  explana- 
tory Notes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.  Reproduced  for  General  Readers  from  the 
Author's  work,'eontaining  the  Original  Text.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  338. 
1867.     lOs.  6d. 

Legge. -The  Chinese  Classics.     Witli  a  Translation,  Critical  and 

Exogetical,  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D., 
of  the  London  Missionai-y  ISociety.     In  seven  Vols. 

Vol.  1,  containing  Confucian  analects,  the  great  learning,  aud  the  doctrine  of 
the  mean.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  o26.     1861.     426'. 

Vol.  2,  containing  the  works  of  Menucius.     Bvo.  cloth,  pp.  634.     1861.     42s. 

Vol.  3,  part  1,  containing  the  first  parts  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
T'ang,  the  Books  of  Yu ;  the  Books  of  Hea ;  the  Books  of  Sharg,  aud  the  Pro- 
legomena.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  291.     1865.     42a'. 

Vol.  3,  part  2,  containing  the  fifth  part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  indexes.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  453.     1865.     426-. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics  :  translated  into  English.  With 
Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Popular  Edition.  Reproduced  for 
General  Readers  from  the  Author's  work,  containing  the  Original  Text.  By 
James  Legge,  D.D.  Vol.  1 — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  vi.  and  338.     1867.     lO*.  6^/. 

Leitner. — The   Eaces   and    Languages    of   Dardistan.       By    C 
W.  Leitner,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,   Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London,  etc. 
late  on  Special  Duty  in  Kashmir.     4  vols.  4to.   1868.  [In  the  press. 

Lesley. — Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  Sketched  from  the  Platform 

of  the  Sciences,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 

Boston,  in  the  Winter  of  1865-6.     By  J.  P.   Lesley,   Member  of  the  National 

Academy  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Numerous  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  392.     1868.     IOa.  Qd. 

Contents.— Lecture  1.    On  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences;     2.    On  the  Genitis  of  the 

Physical  Sciences,  Ancient  aud  Modern  ;    3.    The  Geological  Antiquity  of  Man  ;   4     On  the 

Dignity  of  Manliind ;  5.  On  the  Unity  of  Mankind  ;  6.  On  the  Early  Social    Lite  of  Man;  7. 

Ol  Languag-o  as  a   Test  of  Race;    8.    The   Origin  of  Architecture;    9.   The  Growth  of  the 

Alphabet;  10.  Tbe  Four  Types  of  Religious  Worship ;  11.  On  Arkite  Symbolism.    Appeudi.-;. 

Lessing. — Nathan  the  Wise.     A  Dramatic  Poem.     By  Gotthold 

Ephi-aim  Lessing.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  an  introduction  on 
Lessing  aud  the  "  Nathan  ;"  its  antecedents,  character,  and  influence.  Crown 
Bvo.  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  214.     1868.     6s. 

Lessing- — Letters  on  Bibliolatry.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Lessing.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  late  H.  H.  Bernard,  Ph.  Dr. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  184.     1862.     5s. 

Three  Generuiions  of  British  Reviewers  on  Lessing. 

"The  work  before  us  is  as  genuine  sour-krout  as  ever  perfumed  a  feast  in  Westphalia.'" — 
Edinburgh  Renew,  April,  1806. 

"As  a  poet,  as  a  critic,  a  philosopher,  or  controversialist,  his  style  will  be  found  preci.'^ely 
such  as  we  of  Enr,'land  are  accustomed  to  admire  most.  Hrief,  nervous,  vivid  ;  yet  quiet, 
without  glitter  nr"anritliesis;  idiomatic,  pure  without  purism;  transparent,  yet  full  of 
character  and  reflex  hues  of  mQa,-axxi\i."—Eiliiibttriih  Revieir,  Uc/oher,  1827. 

"  The  fir.st  foreigner  who  had  the  glory  of  proclaiming  Shakespeare  to  be  the  greatest 
dramatist  the  world  hud  ever  seen,  was  Gotthold  Ephraim  'Lesaing."—Bdinburi/h  Recitw. 
Julij,  1S40. 
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Lessing. — The  Life  and  Works  of  G.  E.  Lessing.  From  the 
German  of  Adulph  Stahr.  By  E.  P.  Evans,  Ph.  D.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  383,  iv.  and  442.     1867.     2o«. 

Letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  concerning  the  Question  or 
ScHLESwiG-HoLSTEiN.     Bvo.  sewcd,  pp.  32.     1850.     \s. 

Letters   fkoh   the   Archbishop    of   Canterbury,    the   Bishop  of 

Capetowx,  Axii  THE  BiSHOP  of  Natal.  With  some  Observations  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbiu-y's  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  pp.  30.     1866.      Is. 

Letter  to  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  Political 
Eefokm.     By  one  of  the  People.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  46.     1867.     Is. 

Leverson. — The  Reformer's  Eeform  Bill.  Being  a  Proposed 
New  and  complete  Code  of  Electoral  Law  for  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
Montague  It.  Leverson.     Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  36.     1866.     I*. 

Levy  (M.). — The  History  of  Shorthand  Writing.  By  Matthias 
Levy.  To  which  is  appended  the  System  used  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  194.     1862.     5s. 

Lima. — Sketches  of  the  Capital  of  Peru,  Historical,  Statis- 
tical, Administrative,  Commercial,  and  Moral.  By  Manuel  A.  Fuentes, 
Advocate.  "With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  half  bound,  pp.  ix.  and  224. 
1867.     21s. 

Little  French  Eeader  (The).— Extracted  from  "  The  Modern  French 

Reader."     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     1868.     2s.      (See  p.  63.) 

Liturgy. — 'H  Oela  \eiTOVp<yia  rov  iv  ayioi^  7rarpo<i  rjfiMV  'Icodvvov 

Tov  XpvaorTTOi^ioi'.  IlapafppaaSelcra  Kara  to  Ktifievov  to  tKSodh'  iyKpiud  Tijc; 
iepcig  l^vvoSov  tov  fSacnXfiov  Trig  'EXXdcog.  (The  divine  Liturgy  of  our  holy 
father  St.  Chrysostome,  paraphrased  according  to  the  text  published  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.)  12mo.  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  pp.  76.     2s.  6d. 

Lohscheid. — English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Punti 
and  Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Eev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  C.M.I. R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  foUo,  pp.  iv.  and 
1  to  980.     (WiU  be  completed  in  Four  Parts).     1867.     Price,  each  part,  £1  16s. 

Log  Cabin  (The)  ;  OR,  the  World  Before  You.     Post  8vo.  cloth, 

pp.  iv.  and  120.     1844.     2s.  6(1. 

Longfellow. — Flower  de  Luce.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

AVith  Illustrations.     Small  4to.,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  pp.  72.      1867.      10s.  6^^. 

Longfellow. — Evangeline.  A  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  With  Illustrations  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley.  Small  4to.  extra  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  pp.  157.     1867.     12s. 

Longfellow. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. Eevised  Edition.  4  vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  pp.  318,  v.  283, 
V.  351,  372.     1866.     40s. 

Longfellow. — The  Prose  Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. Revised  Edition.  3  vols,  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  pp.  364,  391,  365. 
1866.     30s. 
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Loomis. — Ajv  Inteodtjction  to  Practical  Astronomy,  with  a 
Collection  of  Astrononiifal  Tables.  By  EHas  Loomis,  LL.D.  Seventh  Edition. 
8vo.  sheep,  pp.  xi.  and  499.     1866.     lOs.  Qd. 

Loomis. — A  Treatise  on  Astronomy.  By  Ellas  Loomis,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  Author  of  "  An 
Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy,"  and  of  a  series  of  Mathematics  for  Schools 
and  Colleges.     8vo.  sheep,  pp.  338.     With  eight  Plates.     1868.     lOs.  Qd. 

Lorgion. — The  Pastor  of  Vliethtjizen,  or  Conversations  about 
the  Groningen  School,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  Science  of  Theology,  and 
the  Bible.  Bj^  E.  J.  Diest  Lorgion,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Dutch.  Post 
4to.,  pp.  iv.  and  128.     1861.     7s.  6d. 

Lowe.—  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.,  on  the 
Irish  Tenant  Right  Bill,  and  a  Letter  of  Lord  Oranmore's  to  the  Times.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  22.     1866.     M. 

Lowell. — The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
With  Illustrations  by  S.  Eytinge,  jun.  Small  4to.  28  leaves,  printed  on  one 
side  only.     1867.     10s.  6^. 

Lowell. — The  Poetical  Works  of  James  R.  Lowell.  Complete 
in  two  volumes.  Blue  and  Gold  Series.  24mo.  cloth,  pp.  ix.  315,  322. 
With  Portrait.     1863.    'lO«. 

Ludewig". — The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal  Languages, 

with  Additions  ar.d  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner.  Edited  by 
K'icolas  Trilbner.  8vo.  fly  and  general  Title,  2  leaves ;  Dr.  Ludewig' s  Preface, 
pp.  V. — viii. ;  Editor's  Preface,  pp.  ix. — xii.  ;  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Lude- 
wig, pp.  xiii.,  xiv. ;  and  Introductory  Bibliographical  Notices,  pp.  xv. — xxiv., 
followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  follow  Dr.  Ludewig's  Bibliotheca  Glottica, 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  Additions  by  the  Editor,  pp.  1 — 209  ;  Professor 
Turner's  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Editor  to  the  same,  also  alphabetically 
arranged,  pp.  210—246  ;  Index,  pp.  247—256  ;  and  list  of  Errata,  pp.  257,  258. 
By  Hermami  E.  Ludewig.     Svo.  cloth.     London.     1858.     lO*.  &d. 

This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  great  want,  now  that  the  study  of  Ethnology  has  proved 
that  exotic  languages  are  not  mere  curiosities,  but  e-sential  and  interesting  parts  of  the 
natural  history  of  man,  forming  one  of  the  most  curious  links  in  the  great  chain  of  national 
affinities,  defining  as  they  do  the  reciprocity  existing  between  man  and  the  soil  he  lives  upon. 
No  one  cm  venture  to  write  the  history  of  America  without  a  knowledge  of  her  aboriginal 
languages ;  and  unimportant  as  such  researches  may  seem  to  men  engaged  in  the  mere 
bustling  occupations  of  life,  they  will  at  least  acknowledge  that  these  records  of  the  past,  like 
the  stern-lights  ofa  departing  ship,  are  the  last  gUmmers  of  savage  life, as  itbecomes  absorbed 
or  rec«des  before  the  tide  of  civilizatinu.  Dr.  Ludewig  and  Prof.  Taylor  have  made  most 
diligent  use  of  the  public  and  private  collections  in  America,  access  to  all  of  which  was  most 
liberally  granted  to  them.  This  has  placed  at  their  oisposal  the  labours  of  the  American 
Missionaries,  so  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  they  may  be  looked  upon  almost 
in  the  light  of  untrodden  ground.  But  English  and  Continental  libraries  have  also  been 
ransacked  ;  and  Dr.  Ludewig  kept  up  a  constant  and  active  correspondence  with  scholars  of 
"the  Fatherland,"  as  well  as  with  men  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  render  his  labours  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  volume,  perfect  in  itself,  is  the  first  of  au  enliirged  edition  of  Vater's  ^'  Li/njuariiiii  toti/is 
orbis  Index."  The  work  has  been  noticed  by  the  press  of  both  Continents,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  particularly  to  the  following. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"This  work,  mainly  the  production  of  the  late  Horr  Ludewig,  a  German,  naturalized  in 
America,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  literature  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  that  country. 
It  o-ives  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  various  tribes  of  whose  languages  any  record  remains,  and 
refers  to  the  works,  papers,  or  manuscripts,  in  which  such  information  may  be  found.  The 
work  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  ;  and  ,as  no  pains  seem  to  have  been  siiared  by  the 
editors,  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Triibuer,  in  rendering  the  work  as  accurate  and  compltte  as 
possible,  those  who  are  most  interested  in  its  contents  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  the  labours 
and  assiduity  bestowed  upon  it  by  author,  editors,  and  publisher." — Atlienesuiii,  6th  April. 
1858. 
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"  This  is  tlie  first  instalment  of  a  work  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  philologists  ; 
aud  is  a  compendium  of  the  aborii;iiuil  languages  of  the  American  ciuitiueuts,  antl  a  digest  of 
all  the  known  literature  bearing  upon  those  languages.  Mr.  Triibner's  hand  has  been  eu[;aged 
j'li.isiiii,  und  in  his  preface  he  I lys  claim  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole;  aud  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  encouragement  with  wliich  this  i>'"'tion  of  the  wurk  will  be  received  by 
scholars,  will  be  such  as  to  inspire  Jlr.  Trlibner  with  sufficient  confidence  to  persevere  in  his 
arduous  and  most  huuourable  task." — T/ie  Critic.  I5th  Deo.,  1857. 

"Few  would  believe. that  a  good  octavo  volume  would  be  necessary  to  exhaust  the  subject  ; 
yet  so  it  is,  and  this  h  ui'lsome,  useful,  and  curious  volume,  carefully  compiled  by  Mr.  Lude- 
wig,  assisted  by  Prof.  Turner,  and  edited  by  the  careful  hand  of  Mr.  Triibner,  the  well-known 
publisher,  will  be  sure  to  find  a  place  in  many  libraries. "—/teiCi-  Adrertixer,  6th  Nov.,  18.'i7. 

"  The  lovers  of  American  1  ngaisr.ics  will  find  in  the  work  of  .Mr.  Trlibner  scarcely  any  point 
omitted  calculated  to  aid  the  comparative  philologer  in  tracing  the  various  languages  of  the 
great  Western  Continent.'— (rdliiKi/  Mercurii,  SOtli  .Jan.,  18i8. 

"  Only  those  deeply  versed  in  philological  studi  -s  can  appreciate  this  book  at  its  full  value. 
It  shows  that  there  are  upwards  of  seven  hundred  aud  fifty  aboriginal  American  languages," 
— Gentleman's  Magccitie.  Feb.,  18i8. 

"  The  (vork  contains  an  account  of  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  different  aboriginal  dialects 
of  Amii'ica.  with  an  introductory  chapter  of  bibliographical  in'orraatiou  ;  and  under  each 
di.alect  is  ;in  account  of  any  gramm  irs  or  other  works  illustr.itive  of  it." — The  Bookseller, 
Jan.,  1858. 

■'  We  have  here  the  list  of  monuments  still  exi-.ting,  of  an  almost  innumerable  series  of 
Languages  and  dialcctsof  the  American  Continent.  Tlie  trreater  part  of  Indian  gi-ammari  an  1 
vocabularies  exist  only  in  MS.,  and  were  compiled  chiefly  by  Missiouiries  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  and  to  Dr.  Ludewig  aud  Mr.  Trlibner,  we  are,  therefore,  the  more  indebted  for  the 
great  care  with  which  they  liave  pointed  out  where  su  ;h  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  for 
enumerating  those  which  have  been  printed,  either  in  a  separite  shape,  in  collections,  or  in 
voyages  and  travels,  aud  elsewhere." — Leader,  11th  Sept.,  18  8. 

"  I  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  my  purpose,  to  go  into  a  review  of  this  admirable  work,  or  to 
attempt  to  indicate  the  extent  and  value  of  its  contents.  It  is,  perhaps,  en  nigh  to  s.ay,  that 
ap.art  from  a  concise  but  clear  enumeration  and  notice  of  the  various  general  phil  logical 
works  which  treat  with  greater  or  less  fulness  of  American  langtiages.  or  which  incidentally 
touch  upon  their  bibliography,  it  contains  not  less  than  2.")*)  closely-printed  octavo  pagt-s  of 
bibliographical  notices  of  grammars,  vocabularies,  etc.,  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  America. 
It  is  a  peculiar  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work  that  not  only  the  titles  of  ]irinted  or  published 
grammars  or  vocabularii-s  are  given,  but  also  that  uiipublished  or  MS.  works  of  these  kinds 
are  noticed,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  known  to  exist,  but  which  have  disappeared  among 
the  debris  of  the  suppressed  convents  and  religious  establishments  of  Spanish  America  " — 
E.  (1.  8'jirier,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Ethnological  Societi/,  12th  Jan.,  IS.'iS. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  de  vth  of  the  author  before  he  had  finished  the  revis.al  of  the  work 
it  has  been  carefully  examined  by  competent  scho'ars.  who  have  also  made  many  valuatjle 
additions." — American  Publishers'  Circular,  30th  Jan.,  18-'i8. 

"  It  contains  2-'i6  closely-printed  pages  of  titles,  ol   printed  books  and  manuscripts,  aud 
notices  of  American  aboriginal  languages,  and  embraces  reforeno-s  to  nearly  all  that  lias  been 
written  I'r  published  respecting   them,  whether  in   sp  cial  works  or  incidentally  in  b  iok.s  of' 
travel,  periodicals,  or  proceeding.s  of  learned  societies." — JVew  Vork  Herald,  2i5th  Jan.,  18.iS. 

"The  manner  in  which  this  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  American  languages  has 
been  executed,  both  by  the  author,  Mr.  Ludewig,  and  the  able  writers  who  have  edited  the 
work  since  bis  death,  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  gentlemen  most  conversant  with 
the  ^ubj:Ct." — American  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  II.,  No  5,  May,  I85.S. 

"  Je  terminerai  en  anuoncjant  le  premier  volume  d'une  publication  appele'e  H  rendre  de 
grands  -services  a  la  philologie  compariSe  et  il  la  linguistique  gene'rale.  Je  veux  parler  de  la 
Bibliotheca  Glottica,  ouvrage  devant  renfermer  la  liste  do  tons  les  dictionnaires  et  de  toutcs 
les  grammaires  di  s  langues  connues.  tanl  imprimis  que  manu.scrits.  I  .'(5  iiteur  de  cette  \ix6- 
cieuse  bibliographic  est  M.  Nicolas  Triidner,  dont  le  nom  est  honorablutuent  conuu  dans  le 
monde  oriental.  Le  premier  volume  est  consacrd  aux  idioraes  AmtSricaiiis  ;  le  second  doit 
traiter  des  langues  de  ITnde.  Le  travail  est  fait  avec  le  soin  le  plus  consciencieux,  et  fera 
honneur  il  M.  Nicolas  Trlibner,  surtout  s'il  poursuit  son  ceavre  avec  la  nieme  ardeur  qu'il 
a  mise  ;X  la  commenoer." — L.  Lion  de  Rosny.     Revue  de  VOrient,  Fevrier,  J858. 

"  Jlr.  Triibner's  most  important  work  on  the  bibliography  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of 
America  is  deserving  of  all  praise,  as  eminently  useful  to  those  who  study  that  branch  of 
literature.  The  value,  too.  of  the  book,  and  of  the  pairiS  which  its  compilation  must  have 
cost,  will  not  be  le.ssened  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  first  in  this  field  of  linguistic  litera- 
ture."— J'elermann's  Geographische  Mittheilungen.  p.  "'-•,  Feb.,  1S5S. 

'•Undoubtedly  this  volume  of  Triibner's  Bibliotheca  Glottica  ranks  amongst  the  most 
valuable  additions  which  of  late  years  have  enriched  our  bibliographical  literature.  To  us 
Germans  it  is  most  gratifying,  that  the  initiative  has  been  taken  by  a  German  bookseller.hiin- 
Belf  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  act  ve  of  our  countrymen  abroad,  to  produce  a  work 
which  has  higher  aims  than  mere  pecuniary  profit,  and  that  he,  too,  has  laboured  at  its  pro- 
duction with  his  own  hands  ;  because  daily  it  is  becoming  a  circumstance  of  rarer  occurrence 
that,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  a  bookseller's  primary  object  to  servo  the  cause  of  literature  rather 
th.ui  to  enrich  himself" — P.  Tromcl,  BbrscablaU,  4th  Jan.,  1858. 
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"  lu  the  compilation  of  the  work  the  editors  liave  availed  tliemselves  not  ouly  of  tlie  labours 
of  Vater,  Barton.  Dupouceau,  Gallatin,  De  Soiiza,  and  otliers,  but  also  of  the  MS.  sources  left 
by  the  mis-iionaries.  and  of  many  books  of  which  even  the  library  of  the  liritish  Museum  is 
deficient,  and  furnish  the  fullest  account  of  the  literature  of  no  less  than  .525  languages.  The 
value  of  the  work,  so  necessary  to  the  study  of  ethnoloj;y,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  a  good  lndax."—£erliiier  National-ZeittuKj,  2'2ud  Nov.,  I86T. 

"  The  name  of  tlie  author,  to  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  former  works,  and  who 
know  the  thorougrhness  and  profound  character  of  his  investigations,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  this  work  will  be  one  of  standard  authority,  and  one  that  will  fully  answer  the  demands 
of  tlie  present  XXme."—l^etzholdt'sAnzeiijei;  Jan.,  1858. 

"The  chief  merit  of  tlie  editor  and  publisher  is  to  have  terminated  the  work  carefully  and 
lucidly  in  contents  and  form,  and  thus  to  have  establi-^hed  a  new  and  largely  augmented 
edition  of  '  P'ater'.'f  Liiii/iianiiit  fvtius  orhis  Index'  after  Profes.sor  Jlilg's  revision  of  1S47.  In 
order  to  confinue  and  complete  this  wi>rk  the  editor  requires  the  assistance  of  all  those  who 
are  acquiinted  with  this  new  branch  of  scietice,  and  Wr:  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  accorded  t.j 
him." — Magazbifiir  die  Literatiir  des  Aiislaiides,  Ao.  38,  1S5S. 

"As  the  general  titl  ■  of  the  book  indicates,  it  will  be  extended  to  the  lauguagog  of  the 
other  continents,  in  caso  it  meets  witli  a  fivourabla  reception,  which  we  most  cordially  wisii 
It."—  A  .  F.  I'vtt,  I'reiissisdie  Jahrikher,  Vol.  II.,  part  1. 

"  Cette  compilation  savante  est,  saiis  contredif,  le  travail  bib'iographique  le  plus  important 
que  niitre  ^poqne  ait  vu  surs'ir  sur  les  nations  indigenes  de  I'Ami^rique." — Xouvelles  Aiinales 
des  Foi/ages,  Avi-il,  ls59. 

"  La  Bibliotheca  Glottic:!,  dont  M.  Nicolas  Triibner  a  c>mm-'nci5  la  publication,  est  un  des 
livres  les  plus  utiles  qui  aieutjimai.s  etc  rddigu's  jiour  faciliter  I'e'tude  de  la  philolot;i?  com- 
par^e.  Le  premier  tome  de  cette  graiule  bibliographie  linguistiqne  cunipi-end  la  liste  textuella 
lie  toutes  les  gratjimaires,  de  tons  les  dictiouuaires  et  des  vocabaUires  memo  les  moins 
^tendua  qui  ont  ete  imprime-i  ditn-*  les  diff<5rents  dialect-js  des  deax  Atucriques  ;  en  outre.il 
fait  connitiii-e  lej  ouviages  muiiis:,'ri  s  de  la  meme  nature  renferjues  dans  les  jirincipales 
biblioth&ques  publiques  uX  particulieres.  Ce  trav.iil  a  dti  nijcessiter  de  lougiies  et  p  iticntes 
recherches ;  aussi  me  ite-t-il  d'tttirer  tuut  paiticuliferetueut  I'attention  des  philolo^ues. 
Puissant  les  auties  vulum^s  de  cette  bibliothfeque  etre  rediges  aveo  le  metne  soin  et  se  trouver 
bientot  enfre  les  ui.aiiis  de  tous  les  .'avants  aiixquels  ils  peuveut  rendre  des  services  iuappr^- 
ci-dhiea."  -  J\eoiie  Americairie  et  Orie/itale,  No.  l,Oct.,  1858. 

"To  every  fresh  addition  to  the  bihliogrtqihy  of  languaE;e,  of  which  we  have  a  mo-!'-  admir- 
able specimen  in  this  work,  the  thou.'hlful  linguist  will  ever,  as  the  great  problem  of  the 
unity  of  human  speech  approaches  towards  its  full  solution,  turn  with  increasing  satisfaction 
and  hope. 

"But  Mr.  Nicolas  Triibner,  however,  has,  perhaos,  on  the  whole,  done  the  highest  service 
of  all  tu  the  philologer,  by  the  publication  of  "  i  he  Literature  of  Atnerican  Aboriginal 
Languages."  He  has,  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Ttirner,  greatly  enl.arged,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  skilfully  edited,  the  valuable  materials  acquire-!  by  liis  decea.sel  friend,  M.  Lude- 
wig.  Wo  do  not,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  know  any  similar  work  deserving  of  full  comparison 
with  it.  In  its  ample  enumeration  of  important  works  of  reference,  and  careful  record  of  the 
most  recent  facts  in  the  literature  of  its  subject,  it,  as  might  have  been  expected,  greatly 
surp  tsses  Jiilg's  '  V^ater,'  valuable  and  trustworthy  though  that  learned  German's  work  un- 
doubtedly is."— Ji,vrth  British  Renew,  No.  59,  Feb.,  18.J9. 

The  Editor  has  also  receive. I  most  kind  .and  encouraging  letters  respectine:  tho  work  from 
Sir  George  Grey,  the  Chevalier  Uiinsen,  Dr.  Th.  Giildstlicker,  Mr.  Watts  (of  the  Museum), 
I'rofessor  A.  Fr.  Pott  (of  Halle),  Dr.  Julius  Petzholt  (of  Dresden),  Hofrath  Dr.  Gra.s.se  (of 
Dresden),  H.  F.  F,  de  la  Figatn>5re  (of  Lisbon),  E.  Edwards  (of  M  uiohester).  Dr.  .Max  .MuUcr 
(of  Oxford),  Dr.  Buschmaun  (of  Berliu),  Dr.  Jiilg  (of  Cracow),  and  other  Unguistio  scholars. 

Luvini. — Tables  of  Logarithms  with  Seven  Places  of  Decimals. 

By  Johu  Luvini.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  368.     1866.     5s. 

Lyman. — Cotton  Culture.  By  Joseph  B.  Ijyman,  late  of  Louisiana. 
With  an  additional  chapter  on  Cotton  Seed,  and  its  Uses.  By  J.  R.  Sypher. 
Cloth,  pp.  VII.  and  190.     6.s. 

Lysons.  —  Our    Vulgar    Tongue.        A    Lecture    on  Language   in 

general,  with  a  few  words  on  Gloucestershire  in  particular.  Delivered  before 
the  Literary  and  Seientihc  Association  at  Gloucester,  January  17th,  1868,  with 
Appendix  containing  tables  of  the  ^vorld-^\■ide  affinity  of  Languages.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  M.A.,  F.S.A..  Hon.  Canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedi-al,  and 
Rector  of  Rodmarton,  Author  of  "  Our  British  Ancestors,"  "  The  Model 
Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  etc.,  etc.  Svo.  stiff  cover,  pp.  51  and  62.  1868. 
2*.  6^/. 
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Maccall,  "W". — National  Missions.  A  Series  of  Lectures.  8vo.  pp. 
viii.  and  382.     1855.     lO.s.  6^^. 

Maccall. — Sacramental    Services.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  20.     1847. 
Maccall. — The  Agents    of  Civilization.      A   Series  of  Lectures. 

12mo.  cloth,  pp.  126.     1843.     Is.  Qd. 

Maccall. — The  Doctrine  of  Individuality.  A  Discourse  delivered 
at  Crediton,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1843.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.22.     1843.     %d. 

Maccall. — The  Education  of  Taste.  A  Series  of  Lectures.   12iiio. 

sewed,  pp.  104.     1846.     Lv. 

Maccall. — The  Elements  or  Individualism.    A  Series  of  Lectures. 

8vo.  cloth,  pp.  358.     1847.     Is.  Qd. 

Maccall. — The  Individuality  of  the  Individual.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  Exeter  on  the  29th  March,  1844,  before  the  Literary  Society.  12mo. 
sewed,  pp.  40.     1844.     Qd. 

Maccall. — The  Lessons  of  the  Pestilence.     A  Discourse  delivered 

at  Koystou,  on  the  23rd  September,  1849.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.22.     1849.     Qid. 

Maccall. — The  Unchristian  Nature  of  Commercial  Eestrictions. 
A  Discourse  delivered  at  Bolton,  on  Sunday,  the  27th  September,  1840.  12mo. 
sewed,  pp.  14.     1840.     Zd. 

Macfarlane. — A  Letter  to  our  Grandchildren.  By  WiUiam 
Macfarlane,  Esq.,  Brighton,  Author  of  "  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal."  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  15.     1862.     2d. 

Macfarlane. — A  Letter   to    the  Eight    Eeverend    Dr.  Colenso, 

Bisliop  of  Xatal,  remonstrating  against  his  leaving  the  Church  of  England.  By 
William  Macfarlane,  Esq.,  Brighton.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  8.     1862.     Id. 

Macfarlane. — A  Practical  Letter  to  the  Citizens  of  the  World 
on  the  Civil  "Wars  among  the  Bishops  and  Clergy.  By  William  Macfarlane,  Esq., 
Brighton,  Author  of  "A  Letter  to  our  Grandchildren,"  and  "A  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Natal."     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  18.     1863.     2,d. 

Mackellar.  —  The  American  Printer.     A  Manual  of  T^qiog^ai^hy, 

containing  complete  instructions  for  beginners,  as  well  as  practical  directions 
for  managing  all  departments  of  a  Printing  Office.  With  several  useful  tables, 
schemes  for  imposing  forms  in  every  variety,  hints  to  Authors  and  Publishers, 
etc.,  etc.     By  Thomas  MackeUar.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  336.     1867.     9s. 

Mackenzie. — Condensed  Temperance  Facts  for  Christlvns.  With 
remarks  on  ancient  and  modern  wines  and  malt  Hquors.  By  J.  Mackenzie, 
M.D.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Provost  of  Inverness.  12mo.  sewed,  pp.  40. 
1868.     Zd. 

Madeira. — A  Brief  Letter  of  Advice  to  an  Invalid,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  information  about  Madeira  as  a  winter  residence.  By  an  ex-invalid. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  8.     1859.     Qd. 

M'Canl. — Jerusalem  :  its  Bishop,  its  Missionaries,  and  its  Converts  ; 
being  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  News"  in  the 
Year  1858,  by  the  late  llev.  Alexander  M'Caul,  D.D.,  with  other  Letters,  etc., 
illustrative  thereof.  Collected  and  Edited  by  his  Son,  Samuel  M'Caul,  B.C.L., 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  etc.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  80.     1866.     1«.  Qd. 
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McCllllocIl. — A  Treatise  on  the  Circumstances  which  determine  the 
Rate  of  AVages  and  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  J.  E,. 
McCulloch,  Esq.      12mo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  114.     1868.      Is. 

McPherson. — The  Political    History    of    the  Ua^ited  States  of 

Amekica  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  froni  November  6, 1860,  to  July  4,  1864; 
with  Summary  of  the  Legislation  thereon,  and  the  Executive,  Judicial,  and 
Politico-Military  Facts ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Rebel  Administration. 
By  Edward  McPherson,  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Eepi'esentatives.     Royal  8vo.,  bound.     1864.     18i'. 

Mahan. — An    Elementary    Course    of    Military    Engineering. 

Part  I.  Comprising  Field  Fortifications,  Military  Mining  and  Siege  Operations. 
By  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
XJ.  S.  Military  Academy.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxx.  and  284.     1865.     16s. 

"The  best  treatise  on  its  subject  we  know — lucid,  accurate,  full, and  yet  concise.. it  is  the  book 
by  which  most  can  be  learned  about  the  art  of  war." — United  States  Service  Magazine. 

Mahan. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Military  Engineering 
Part  IL  Permanent  Fortifications.  By  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D.  With  Plates.  8vo. 
cloth,  pj).  176.     2o4'. 

Mahan. — Summary  of  the  Course  of  Permanent  Fortifications, 

and  of  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Permanent  Works.  For  the  Use  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  By  D.  H.  Mahan,  Professor  of  Military 
Engineering,  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  2  vols.  4to.  with  folio 
Plates.     Lithographed  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  Press.     2os. 

Mahan. — An    Elementary    Course     of    Civil   Engineering    for 

the  use  of  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  By  D.  H.  Mahan, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  with  large  Addenda,  and  many  new  Cuts.  8yo.  cloth,  pp. 
410.     18s. 

Maharajahs. — History  of  the  Sect  of  Maharajahs  ;  or,  Valla- 
bhacharyas  in  Western  India.  With  a  Steel  Plate.  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
XV.  and  183.     1865.     12s. 

Malleson. — Essays  and  Lectures  on  Indian  Historical  Subjects. 
I.  A  Native  State  and  its  Rulers. — II.  Lord  Lake  of  Laswarrie. — III.  Count 
LaUay. — IV.  Havelock. — Y.  Hyder  All's  Last  War. — VI.  Sir  Hugh  Rose. 
By  Major  G.  B.  MaUeson,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  360. 
1868.     6s. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra. — Being  a  portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on 
Vaidik  Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Ktmiarila-Swamin.  A 
Facsimile  of  the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Govern- 
ment for  India.  With  a  Preface  by  Theodor  Goldstiicker.  Oblong  folio,  pp. 
268  of  letter-press,  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.     Cloth.     1863.     £4  4s. 

Manipillus  Vocallllloriim. — A  Ehyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.  By  Peter  Levins  (1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  370.     1867.     14s. 

Mann. — A  Pew  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man.  A  Lecture 
delivered  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  its  29th  anniver- 
sary.    By  Horace  Mann.     Second  Edition.     12mo.  sewed.,  oP>  pp.   1854.     6d. 
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Mannlieimer. — The    Study    of    Germajst    Simplified    iu    a    New 

Sj'stematic  aud  Practical  Grammar,  accoi'ding  to  the  Sj'stems  of  Ollendorff  and 
Dr.  Ahn.  By  H.  Mamiheimcr.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised,  greatly 
enlarged,  and  improved.     Post  8vo.,  stiif  covers,  pp.270.      1864.     4s.  Gtl 

Ditto.     Ditto.     Key  to.     Is. 

Manning. — Iivquiry  into  the  Charactek  and  Origin  of  the 
Possessive,  Augment,  in  English  and  Cognate  Dialects.  By  James 
Manning,  Q.A.S.,  Recorder  of  Oxford.  Reprinted  fiom  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Philoloi^ical  Society',"  with  an  Appendix  and  Index.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  sewed. 
Pp.  ii.  and  90.     18(34.     2s. 

Manning, — Thoughts  uton  Subjects  connected  with  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  By  James  Manning,  Her  Majesty's  Ancient  Serjeant-at- 
Law.     8vo.,  sewed.     Pp.  20.     1866.     Is. 

Manual  of  Punctuation  (A),  for  Self-teacLing  aud  for  Schools. 
By  a  Practical  Prmter.     r2mo.  pp.  40,  limp  cloth.     1850.    Is. 

Maritime  Capture. — Shall  England  uphold  the  Capture  of  Pri- 
vate Property  at  Sea?     By  a  Lawyer.     Post  8vo.  sewed.     Pp.  40.     1866.       Is. 

Markham. — Quichua  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Contributions 
towards  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichna,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of 
Peru ;  collected  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.S.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the  University 
of  Chili,  Author  of  "  Cuzco  and  Lima,"  and  "  Travels  in  Peru  and  India."  In 
one  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  150,  cloth.     18G4.     10s.  6^/. 

Marniontel. — Belisaire.  Par  Marmontel.  Nouvelle  edition,  revue 
et  coiTigee  par  Ernest  Brette,  Chas.  Cassal,  Thcod  Karker.  12mo.  cloth,  pp. 
xii.  123.     1867.     2s.  M. 

Martin. — The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  By  Henri  Martin.  Trans- 
lated Ironi  the  Fourth  Paris  Edition,  with  the  author's  sanction  and  co-operation. 
By  Mary  L.  Booth.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  aud  563 ;  viii.  and  543. 
1865.     £1  16s. 

Martineau. — Letters  from  Ireland.  By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Reprinted  from  the  "Daily  News."  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  220. 
1852.     6s.  6^/. 

Martineau. — A  History  of  the  American  Compromises.  Re- 
printed (with  additions)  from  the  "Daily  News."  By  Harriet  Martineau.  8vo. 
pp.  35.     1856.     Is. 

Martineau. — Essays,  Philosophical  and  TiiEOLOGic.y:.  By  James 
Martineau.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  424.     1866.     10s.  Qd. 

Marx. — The  Serf  and  the  Cossack.  A  Sketch  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Russian  People.  By  Francis  Marx.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  12mo. 
sewed,  pp.  60.     1865.     Is. 

Mason. — Burmah  :  its  People  and  Natural  Productions  ;  or, 
Notes  on  the  Nations,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim,  Pegu,  and 
Burmah  ;  with  systematic  Catalogues  of  the  known  Mammals,  Birds,  Fish, 
Reptiles,  Insects,  Molluscs,  Crustaceans,  Annalids,  Radiates,  Plants,  and 
Minerals,  with  Vernacular  Names.  By  Rev.  P\  Mason,  D.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  Cor- 
responiling  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  etc.,  etc.  Second  Edition, 
Svo.  cloth,  pp  xvii.  and  913.     1860.     30s. 
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Massey,   Gerald. — -Ha velock's  March  ;   and  other   Poems.     12mo. 

cloth,  pp.  vii.  and  2G9.     1861.     5s. 

Matlllira. — A  Thilixgual  Dictiois-ary,  bein^^  a  compreliensive 
Lexicon  in  English,  Urdu,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication,  Pronnncia- 
tion,  and  Etymology  of  English  "Words,  with  their  Explanation  in  English,  and 
in  Urdu  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathiu-a  Prasada  Misra, 
Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benares.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  siv.  and  1330.  1865. 
£2  2.S'. 

Mattliay. — Detjtsche  Literatur  uxd  Lese-Buch.  Grerman  Lite- 
rature and  Reader.  By  T.  Matthay,  M.R.C.P.,  Professor  to  the  Wimbledon 
College,  Clapham  Grammar  School,  and  other  Military  and  Ladies'  Colleges,  etc. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  575.     1806.     7v.  Qd. 

Mattliew. — Schleswig-Holstein.        By    Patrick     Matthew.     8vo. 

sewed,  pp.  02.     1864.     Is. 

Mayer  Papyri,  and  the  Palimpsest  Manuscripts  of  Uranius  belong- 
ing to  M.  Simonides,  Report  of  the  Coiincil  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
with  letters  from  Messrs.  Pertz,  Ehrenberg,  and  Dindorf.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  30. 
1863.     Is. 

Mayne. — The  Lost  Friend.  A  Crimean  Memory.  And  other 
Poems.  By  Colbourn  Mayne,  Esq.  12mo.,  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  134:.  1857. 
Zs.  Qfl. 

Mazzini. — An  Address  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  his  Encyclical 
Letter.     By  Joseph  Mazzini.     Svo.,  sewed,  pp.  24.     4th  Edition.     1865.     M. 

Medlllirst. — CnmESE  Diaeogijes,  Questions,  and  Pamiliar  Sen- 
tences, literally  rendered  into  English,  with  a  view  to  promote  commercial 
intei'course,  and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  "W.  H. 
Medhurst,  D.D.     A  new  and  enlarged  edition.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  225.   1863.    18«. 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Eeligious  Duties.     Translated  from 
the  German   by  Frederica    Rowan.     Dedicated    to  II.R.H.    Princess    Louis  of 
Hesse.     P^lblished  by   Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission.      Being  the   Com- 
panion Volume  to  "  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity."     Svo.  cloth,  pp. 
1863.     IQs.'Qd. 

Ditto.  Smaller  Edition,  crown  Svo.,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  338.  1863.  6.s. 

Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Frederica  Rowan.  Published  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  386.     1862.     lOs.Qd. 

Ditto.     Smaller  Edition,    crown  Svo.  cloth,  printed    on  toned  paper,  pp.  352. 
1863.     Qs. 

Mellet. — Sunday  and  the  Sabbath.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Victor  Mellet,  Pastor  of  Yvorne.   12mo.,  sewed,  pp.  viii.  106.   1856.   Is. 

Menke,  Dr.  T. — Orbis  Antiqui  Descriptio  :  an  Atlas  illustrating 
Ancient  History  and  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools;  containing  18  ^laps 
engraved  on  Steel  and  Coloured,  with  Descriptive  Letter-press.  4th  edition. 
Folio,  half-bound  morocco.     1866.     5s. 

Mercer. — Mount  Carmel  :  A  Poem.  By  Edward  Smith  Mercer. 
12nio.  sewed,  pp.  80.     1807.     Is. 

Merimee. — Colomba.  Par  Prosper  Merimee,  do  I'Academie  Fran- 
(;-aise.     12irio.  cloth,  ])p.  viii.  and  210.     1807      Zs.  Qxl. 
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Mertens. — Huit  Jours  a  Londees,  G-uide  du  touriste  et  du 
voyageur.     Par  Constant  Mertens.     Small  4to.  sewed,  pp.  82.     1867.       3s. 

MicliaeL— The  Social  Gospel.  By  E.  J.  Miclicael.  First  English 
Edition.  To  be  continued  by  "  The  Social  Code."  Crown  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  294. 
1867.     2s.  6d. 

Michffilis.  —A  New  System  of    Stenography  or  Short-hand,  on 

the  Principles  of  W.  Stolze.     By  Dr.  Gastav  Jlichtelis.     With   32   lithographic 
plates.     12mo.  stiff  covers,  pp.  viii.  and  135.     1864.     3.s. 

Micliselis. — The  Little  Tiro. — A  Practical  Compeudiuin  of  English 
Shorthand.  By  Gustav  Michtelis.  With  Sixteen  Lithographic  Plates.  12mo. 
stiff  covers,  pp.  28.     1864.     Is. 

Micliel. — Les  Ecossais  en  Erance,  Les  Fran^ais  en  Ecosse.  Par 

Francisque  Michel,  Correspondant  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  etc.  Handsomely 
bomid  in  two  Yolnmes,  8vo.,  in  rich  blue  cloth,  with  emblematical  designs.  _  Pp. 
vii.  547  and  551,  with  upwards  of  100  Coats  of  Arms,  and  other  Illustrations. 
Price  £1  r2s.— Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  (limited  to  100  Copies),  printed  on 
Thick  Paper.  Two  Volumes,  4to.,  half  morocco,  with  three  additional  Steel 
Engravings.     1862.     £3  3s. 

Miclieleiia   y   Rbjas.— Explobacion    Oficial    por  la    primera    vez 

desde  cl  Norte  de  la  America  del  Sur  siempre  por  Eios,  entrando  por  las  Bocas 
del  Orinoco,  de  los  Valles  de  este  mismo  y  del  meta,  casiquiare,  Rio-Negro  6 
Guaynia  y  Amazonas,  hasta  nauta  en  el  alto  Maranon  6  Amazouas,  arriba  de  las 
Bocas  del  Ucayali  bajada  del  Amazonas  Hasta  el  Atlantico.  Comprendiendo  en 
ese  imnenso  espacio  los  Estados  de  Venezuela,  Guayana  Inglesa,  Nueva-Granada, 
Brasil,  Ecuador,  Peru  y  Bolivia.  Viaje  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  desde  belenen  el  Gran 
Para,,  por  el  Atlantico,  tocando  en  las"Capitales  de  las  principales  provincias  del 
Imperio  en  los  afios,  de  1855  hasta  1859.  Por  F.  Michelena  y  Rojas,  Viajero  al 
Rededor  del  Mimdo,  Miembro  de  la  Real  Sociedad  Economica  Matritense  y  de  la 
Real  Academia  de  Arqueologia  y  de  Geografia  de  la  Misma.  Publicado  bajo  los 
Auspicios  del  Gobierno  de  los  Estados  Uuidosdo  Venezuela.  Royal  8vo.  With 
Map.     Sewed,  pp.  684.     1867.     18s. 

Jlilgs, — The  Social,  Political  and  Comhercial  Advantages 
of  Direct  Steam  Communication  and  Rapid  Postal  Intercourse  between  Europe 
and  America,  via  Galway,  Ireland.  By  Pliny  Miles.  Illustrated  by  a  Map. 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  122.     1859.     Is. 

Mill, — The  Eneranchisement  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Stuart  Mill. 
(Reprinted  from  the  "  Westminster  Review.")    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  16.  1868.    Id. 

Mill. — AuGUSTE  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Esq.,  M.P.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  200.     1866.     6s. 

Mill. — Speech  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  Admission 
of  Women  to  the  Electoral  Franchise,  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  20th,  1867.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  18.     1867.    6rf. 

MillllOUSe. — New  English  and  Italian  Pronouncing  and  Expla- 
NATOKY  Dictionary.  By  John  Millhouse.  Vol.  I.  English-Italian.  Vol.11. 
Italian-Engli.sh.  Two  vols,  square  8vo.  cloth.  3rd  edition,  with  Numerous 
Additions  and  Improvements.     Pp.  608  and  740.     1867.     12s. 

Millhouse,  John.— Manual  of  Italian  Conversation.  For  the 
Use  of  Schools.     18mo.  cloth,  pp.  126.     1866.     2s. 
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Miscegauation  :  The  Theory  op  the  Blending  of  the  Races, 
applied  to  the  American  AVhite  Man  and  Negro.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  92.  1864. 
2.V.  M. 

Modern  Prench  Reader  (The).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernest 
Brette,  B.D.,  of  Clii'ist's  Hospital,  London;  Professor  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  of 
University  College,  London,  and  Theodor  Karcher,  LL.B.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  former  and  present  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London, 
and  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     1868.     2.s.  Qd. 

Moffat. — The  "  Standard- Alphabet"  PROBLEir;  or,  the  Pre- 
liminary Subject  of  a  General  Phonic  System  considered,  on  the  basis  of  some 
important  Facts  in  the  Sechwana  Language  of  South  Africa,  and  in  Reforonco 
to  the  Views  of  Professors  Lopsius,  Max  MiiUer,  and  others.  A  Contribution  to 
Phonetic  Philology,  by  Robert  Moffat,  jun..  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  174.     1864.      Is.  6d. 

Molesworth. — A  Dictionary,  Marathi  and  English.  Compiled 
by  J.  T.  Molesworth,  assisted  by  George  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  by  J.  T.  Molesworth.  Royal  4to.  pp.  xxx.  and  922,  boards. 
1857.     £3  3s. 

Moor. — The  Hindu  Pantheon.  By  Edward  Moor,  F.R.S.  A 
New  Edition,  with  additional  Plates,  Condensed  and  Annotated,  by  the  Rev.  "W. 
0.  Simpson.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  402.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  59  Plates. 
1864.     £2  8s. 

Morell.  — Russia  and  England  ;  their  Strength  and  their  Weak- 
ness. By  John  Reynell  Morell,  Author  of  "  Russia  as  it  is,"  etc.  r2mo.  sewed, 
pp.  104.     1854.     Is. 

Morgan. — A  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Printing.  By  H. 
Morgan,  Government  Printing  Establishment.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  136.  1863. 
7s.  6d. 

Morgan. — The  Duke's  Daughter.  A  Classic  Tragedy,  Acting 
Edition.     Pp.  78,  roan.    os. 

Morley. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 

in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morley,  M.R.A.S. 
8vo.,  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.     1854.    2.s.  6d. 

Morley. — Sltnrise  in  Italy,  etc.     Reveries.     By    Henry    Morley. 

4to.  cloth,  pp.  164.     1848.     7*.  Gd. 

Morrison. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Morrison,  D.D.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  smaU  4to.  cloth.  Vol.  1,  pp. 
ix.  and  762.     Vol.  2.  pp.  827.     1865.     £i  is. 

Motley. — Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.  By  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  LL.D.     Reprinted  from  the  "  Times."  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  30.     1861.     Is. 

Muhammed. — The  Life  of  Muhammed.      Based    on    Muhammed 

Ibn  Ibhak.  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wiisteu- 
field.  One  volume  containing  the  Arabic  Text.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  1026.  '2ls. 
Another  Volume,  containing  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266.     7s.  6d.     Each  part  sold  separately. 

The  test  based  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gutha,  and  Leyden  Libraries,  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
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Muir. — Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 

People  of  India,  their  Eeligion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and 
Illustrated  by  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Volume  First:  Mythical  and 
Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  inquiry  into  its  existence  in 
the  Vedic  age.  Second  Edition.  Re-written  and  greatly  enlarged.  8vo. 
pp.  XX.  and  532,  cloth.     1868.     21s. 

Muir. — Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of 

the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and 
Illustrated  by  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LLD.  Volume  Third.  The  Vedas: 
Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on  their  Origin,  Inspira- 
tion, and  Authority.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     [In  the  press.  J 

Muir.— Original    Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of 

the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated  into 
English,  and  Illustrated  by  Remarks,  by  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Vol.  Fourth. 
Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representation  of  the  principal  Indian 
Deities.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  440.     1863.     15.s. 

Mulliiall. — Cotton  Fields  of  Paraguay  and  Corrientes  ;    being 

an  Account  of  a  Tour  through  these  Countries,  preceded  by  Annals  of  Cotton 
Planting  in  the  River  Plate  Territories,  from  1862  to  1864.  By  Michael  G. 
Mulhall.     Square  8 vo.  sewed,  pp.  1 20.     1866.     5*. 

Miiller. — Parallele  entre  Jules  Cesar,  par  Shakspeare,  et  La 
Mort  de  Cesar,  par  Monsieur  de  Voltaire.  Faite  par  Robert  Miiller,  Philos. 
Doctor.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  20.     1861.     Is. 

Miiller. — The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins,  as  Preserved  to  us 

in  the  Oldest  Collections  of  Religious  Poetry,  "  The  Rig  Veda-Sanhita."  Trans- 
lated and  Explained.  By  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  of  Modern 
European  Languages  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College. 
In  8  vols.     [Vol.  I.  in  the  press.] 

Miiller. — Outline  Dictionary  for   tlie   Use   of  Missionaries,  Ex- 

plorei'S  and  Students  of  Language.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  Use  of 
the  Ordinary  English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  By  Max 
Miiller,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Voca- 
bulary compiled  by  John  Bellows.     r2mo.  morocco,  pp.  368.     1867.     7s.  Br/. 

Munch. — William   and  Eaciiael    Eussell;    A  Tragedy,  in  Pive 

Acts.  By  Andreas  Munch.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian,  and  Published 
under  the  Special  Sanction  of  the  Poet.  By  John  Ileyliger  Burt.  12mo.  pp 
126.     1862.     3s.  M. 

Miincliausen,  Baron. — The  Travels    and    Surpri  ing    Adventures 

<JF.  With  Thirty  original  Illu.strations  (Ten  full-page  coloured  plates  and 
twenty  woodcuts),  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  Crown  8vo.  ornamental  cover,  richly 
gilt  front  and  back,  pp.  xii.  and  194.     18;39.     7s.  dd. 

Munroe. — The    Physiological   Action    of    Alcohol.      A    Leoture 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Hull.  By  Henry  Munroe,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  35.     1865.     Gd. 

NaM. — Instructions  in  Gymnastics.  By  Artlmr  and  Charles 
JS'alil.  Ilhistiated  with  53  plates.  Containing  several  hundred  figures,  Designed 
and  Engraved  by  the  Autliors,  representing  the  various  exercises  on  the  ground, 
the  Vaulting  Horse,  Parallel  Bars,  Horizontal  Bars,  Rings,  etc.,  including  con- 
strtiction  of  Pyramids.  Plan  of  Apjiaratus,  etc.   Ito.  cloth,  [ip,  67.     1865.     £1  Is. 
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Nayler. — An  Appeal  from   the   Prejudices    to  the   Judgments  of 

the  Thinking  Inhabitants  of  Pcmbrokoshire  on  the  Saljhath  (iaestion.  By 
B.  S.  Nayler.     Small  4to.  sewed,  pp.  64.     18.59.     l.s'. 

Neale. — My  Comrade  akd  my  Colours;  or,  Men  who  know  not 
when  they  are  Beaten.  By  Rev.  E.  Neale.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  llio.     1854.     l.s. 

Neutrals  ajstd  Belligerents. — The  Rights  of  Neutrals  and  Belli- 
gerents, from  a  Modern  Point  of  View.  Bv  a  Civilian.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.41. 
1862.     Is. 

"Eew  Univeesal  Dictionary  of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and 

German  Languages,  arranged  after  a  new  svstem.  Small  Svo.  cloth,  pp. 
1200.     1865.     7s.  6d. 

Newinan-^THE  Difficulties  of  Elementary  Geometry,  espe- 
cially those  which  concern  the  straight  line,  the  plane,  and  the  theory  of 
parallels.  By  Francis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.     Svo.  boards,  pp.  viii.  and  144.     1841.     Ov. 

Newman. — On  the  Relations  of  Free  Knowledge  to  Moral 
Sentiment.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  University  College,  London,  on  the  13th 
of  October,  1847,  as  introductory  to  the  Session  of  1847-1848.  By  Francis 
W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24.     1847.     I*'. 

Newman. — Lectures  on  Political  Economy.  By  Francis  William 

Newman.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  342.     1851.     o.v. 

"The  most  able  and  instruciive  book,  which  exhibits,  we  thiuk,  no  less  moral  than  econo- 
mical wisdom." — Prospective  Reviev:. 

Newman. — A  Reply  to  the  Eclipse  of  Faith;  being  Chapter 
IX.  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Phases  of  Faith.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Post 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  28.     1853.     %d. 

Newman. — The  Odes  of  Horace.  Translated  into  Unrhymed 
Metres,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin, 
University  College,  London.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xxi.  and  247.     1853.     os. 

Newman. — The  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  against  its 
ow'N  Liege  Subjects.     Bj-  F.  W.  Newman.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  60.     1853.     Lv. 

Newman. — The  Iliad  of  Homer,  faithfully  translated  into  Un- 
rhymed Metre.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  I'rofessor  of  I,atin  in  University  College, 
London.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  436.     1856.     6*.  &d. 

Newman.— Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  ;  or,  Didactic  Reli- 
gious Utterances.     By  Francis  "W.  Newman.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  184.  1858.     8.s\  Qd. 

Newman.— The  Relations  of  Professional  to  Liberal  Know- 
ledge. A  Lecture  delivered  in  University  College,  London,  October  12,  1859. 
Introductory  to  the  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws,  1859-1S60.  By 
Francis  "W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  BaUiol 
College,  Oxford.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  30.     1859.     \s. 

Newman. — Homeric    Translation    in  Theory  and  Practice.     A 

Reply  to  Matthew  Arnold,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford.  By  Frajicis  W. 
Newman,  a  Translator  of  the  Iliad.  Crown  Svo.  stiif  covers,  pp.  104.  1861. 
2s.  M. 
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Newman. — Hiawatha:  Eendered  into  Latin.  With  Abridgment. 
By  Francis  William  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  London. 
12mo.  sewed,  pp.  vii.  and  110.      1862.     2s.  6d. 

Newman. — The  Sottl  :  Her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.  An  Essay 
towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as  the  Basis  of  Theology.  By  Francis 
Williair.  N'jwman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  New  ed.,  post 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  162.     1868.     Zs.  6d. 

Newman. — A    Discourse     against     Hero -making     in    Eeligion, 

delivered  in  South  Place,  Finsbury.  By  Francis  W.  Newman.  Printed  by 
request,  with  enlargements.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  30.     1864.     Is. 

Newman. — Catholic  Union  :  Essays  towards  a  Church  of  the 
future,  as  the  organization  of  Philanthropy.  By  F.  "W.  Newman,  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  113.     1864.     3s.  6d. 

Newman. — A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  from  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  By  Francis  William 
Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Author  of  "  The  Soul ; 
its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations,"  etc.  Third  edition,  cro^vn  Bvo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and 
354.     1865.     8s.  6d. 

Newman. — -Phases  of  Faith  ;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of 
my  Creed.  New  Edition ;  with  Keply  to  Professor  Henry  Rogers,  Author  of 
the  "  Eclipse  of  Faith."     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  212.     1865.     3«.  6d. 

Newman. — English  Institutions  and  their  most  Necessary 
Eefoums.  a  Contribution  of  Thought.  By  Francis  W.  Newman.  8vo.  pp. 
32.     1865.     6d. 

Newman. — The  Permissive  Bill  more  urgent  than  any  Exten- 
sion OF  THE  Franchise.  An  Addi-ess  at  Eamsgate,  February  17th,  1865.  By 
F.  W.  Newman.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  12.    1865.     Id. 

Newman. — A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic  :  consisting  of  a 
Practical  Grammar,  with  numerous  examples,  etc.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  XXX.  and  190.     1866.     6s. 

Newman. — On  the  Philosophical  Classification  of  National 
Institutions.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Bristol  Institution  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  March  4th,  1867.  By  F.  W.  Newman. 
Published  by  Request.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24.     1867.     Gd. 

ffewman. — The  Text  of  the  Iguvine  Inscriptions.  With  Inter- 
linear Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Francis  W.  Newman.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  56.     1868.     2s. 

Newman. — Translations  of  English  Poetry  into  Latin  Verse. 

Designed  as  Part  of  a  New  Method  of  Instructing  in  Latin.  By  Francis  W. 
Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1  crown  8vo.  vol.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  202.  1868.  6s. 

Newton.-- The  Operation  of  the  Patent  Laws,  with  Suggestions 
for  their  better  Administratioii.  By  A.  V.  Newton.  8vo.  sowed,  pp.  31. 
1864.     6d. 

Nicholson.— E  Pur  si  Muove.  By  N.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  115.     1866.     2s.  Qd. 
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Mcholson. — 0^^E  Eeserve  or  Many?  Thoughts  Suggested  by 
the  Crisis  of  1866.  By  N.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Post 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  21.  1867.     1«. 

Mcliolson. — The  Controversy  on  Free  Banking,  being  a  few- 
observations  on  an  Article  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  January,  1868.  By  N.  A. 
Nicholson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  32.     1868.     Is. 

Nicliolson. — Observations  on  Coinage,  Seignorage,  etc.,  etc. 
By  N.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  22.  1868. 
Is. 

Norton. — A  Treatise    on    Astronomy,  Spherical   and  Physical; 

with  Astronomical  Problems,  and  Solar,  Lunar-,  and  other  Astronomical  Tables, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  Scientitic  Schools.  By  William  A.  Norton,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Yale  College.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised, 
remodelled,  and  enlarged.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  574.  With  numerous  plates. 
1867.     los. 

Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys. 
Vol.  I.  January  to  December,  1867.  Royal  8vo.,  double  columns,  pp.  186, 
sewed.     £1  Is. 

Nott. — Lecttires  on  Biblical  Temperance.  By  Eliphalet  Nott, 
D.D.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
268.     1863.    6s. 

Ditto.     Ditto,  sewed.     1863.     Is. 
Nott    and    Gliddon. — Types    of    Mankind  ;  or,    Ethnological  Ee- 

searches  based  upon  the  Ancient  Monuments,  Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Crania 
of  Races,  and  upon  their  Natural,  Geographical,  Philological,  and  Biblical 
History.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  Mobile,  Alabama  ;  and  Geo.  R.  Gliddon,  fonnerly 
U.S.  Consul  at  Cairo.   Plates.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  738.     1854.     £1  os. 

Nott  and  Gliddon.— The  Same,  in  4to.     £1  16s. 

Nott  and  Gliddon. — Indigenous   Eaces   of   the   Earth  :    or,   New 

Chapters  of  Ethnological  Inquiry  :  including  Monographs  on  Special  Departments 
of  Philology,  Iconography,  Cranioscopy,  Palteontology,  Pathology,  Archasology, 
Comparative  Geography,  and  Natural  History,  contributed  by  Alfred  Maury, 
Francis  Pulszky,  and  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.D.  ;  presenting  Fresh  Investigations, 
Documents,  and  Materials,  by  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  and  Geo.  R.  Gliddon.  Plates 
and  Maps.  4to.  pp.  656,  sewed.     1857.     £1  16s. 

Nott  and  Gliddon.— The  same,  royal  8vo.    £1  OS. 

NoUTelles     Plaisantes     Eecherches    d'un     Homme   Grave    sur 

quelques  Farceurs.     8vo.  pp.  53.     1863.     10s.  6rf. 

Novalis. — Christianity  of  Europe.  By  Novalis  (Frederick  Von 
Hardenberg).  Translated  fi'om  the  German  by  the  Rev.  John  Dalton.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  34.     1844.     Is. 

Nngent's  Improved  French  and  English  and  English  and  French 


Pocket  Dictionary.     Par  Smith.    24mo.  cloth,  pp.  489  and  320.     1867.    3 


s. 


Nystrom. — Pocket  Book  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  con- 
taining a  Memorandum  of  Facts  and  Connection  of  Practice  and  Theory.  By 
John  W.  Nystrom,  C.E.  10th  Edition,  pp.  326.  Revised  with  additional  matter. 
12mo.  roan  with  tuck.   1867.     7*'.  6/. 
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Oelllsclllager's  G-erman-English  and  English-G-erman  Pocket  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionarj'.     New  edition,  24mo.  strongly  bound  in  cloth.     4,s. 

Ogareff. — Essai  sur  la  Situation  Eusse.     Lettres  a   un  Anglais. 

Par  \.  Ogarefif.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  150.     1862.     3s. 

Oliver. —  A  Translation  of  the  Syriac  Peshito  Version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Oliver,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  332.     1861.     7.v.  M. 

Ollendorff. —Me todo   para   aprendtt  a  leer,  escribir  y  hablar   el 
Ingles  segun  el  sistenia  de   Ollendorff.     Por  Eamon  Palenzuela  y  Juan  de  la 
Carreiio.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xlvi.  and  460.     1867.     7*.  &d. 
Key  to  ditto.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  111.     1863.     [>s. 

Omnibus,  The.— A  Satire.     Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  pp.  44.     1865. 

2.9.  6d. 

O'B'eill. — The  Fine  Arts   and  Civilization  of  Ancient  Ireland, 

illustrated  with  chromo  and  other  lithographs,  and  several  woodcuts.  By  Henry 
O'Neill,  author  of  the  work  on  '•  The  most  interesting  of  the  Sculptured  Crosses 
of  Ancient  Ireland."     4to.  pp.  vi.  and  118,  cloth.     1863.     15«. 

Oriental  Text  Society  Publications. 

1.  Theophania,    or    Divine   Manifestations    of  our  Lord   and    Saviour.      By 

Eusehius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,    Syriac.    Edited  by  Professor  S.  Lee.    8vo. 
1842.     15s. 

2.  Athanasius'    Festal   Letters,    discovered   in    an  ancient   Syriac  version. 

Edited  by  the  Eev.  W.  Cm-eton.     8vo.     1848.     15s. 

3.  Shahrastani  :  Book  of  Religious  and  Philosophical  Sects,  in  Arabic.     Two 

parts.     8vo.     1842.     30s. 

4.  Umuat  Akidat  ahl  al   Sunnat  wa  al  Tamaat ;  Pillar  of  the  Creed  of  the 

Sunnites.     Edited  in  Arabic  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton.     8vo.     1843.     5s. 

5.  History  of  the  Almohades.     Edited    in  Arabic  by   Dr.  R.  P.  A.  Dozy. 

8vo.   1847.     10s.  6^. 

6.  Sama  Veda.     Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  the  Rev.  G.  Stevenson.     8vo.     1843. 

12s. 

7.  Dasa  Kumara  Charita.     Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  Professor  H.  H.  "Wilson. 

8vo.     1846.     15s. 

8.  Maha  Vira  Charita,  or  a  History  of  Rama.     A  Sanskrit  Play.     Edited  by 

F.  H.  Trithen.     8vo.     1848.     15s. 

9.  Makhzan    ul    Asrar  ;    the  Treasury  of  Secrets.     By  Nizami.     Edited  in 

Persian  by  N.  Bland.    4to.     1844.     10s.  Qd. 

10.  Salaman-u-Ubsal;  a  Romance   of  Jami   (Dshami).     Edited  in  Persian  by 

F.   Falconer.     4to.     1843.      10s. 

11.  Mirkhond's    History    of  the  Atabeks.     Edited   in   Persian  by  W.    H. 

Moiiey.     8vo.     1850.     12s. 

12.  Tuhfat-ul-Ahrar;  the  Gift  of  the   Noble.     A  Poem   by  Jami   (Dshami). 

Edited  in  Persian  by  F.  Falconer.     4to.     1843.     10s. 

Oswald. — Austria  IN  1868.  By  Eugene  Oswald.  Eeprinted  from 
the  "  English  Leader."     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  40.     1868.     Is. 

Orthodox  Catholic  Review  (The).  Edited  by  Professor  J.  J.  Overbeck. 

Vol.1.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  290.     1868.  7s."6r('. 
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Osburn. — The   Monumental  History  of  Egypt,    as   recorded   on 

the  Kiiins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Osburn,  F.S.L. 
Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  461  ;  vii.  and 
643.     1854,     £2  2s. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  Colonization  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visit  of  the  Tatriarch  Abram. 
Vol.  II.  Prom  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

Ott. — The  Art  of  Manufacturing  Soap  and  Candles,  including 

the  most  recent  discoveries,  embracing  all  kinds  of  ordinary  Hard,  Soft,  and 
Toilet  Soaps,  especially  those  made  by  the  Cold  Process,  the  modes  of  detecting 
frauds,  and  the  making  of  Tallow  and  Composite  Candles.  By  Adolph  Ott, 
Ph.  D.,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxi.  and  193.  1867. 
10*.  6^/. 

Our   Nortii-West   Frontier.      With  Map.      8vo.  sewed,  pp.  20. 

1856.     Is. 

Our  Eesources.  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Financial  and 
Political  Condition  of  the  United  States.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  32.     1864.     l.y. 

Overbeck, — Catholic    Orthodoxy    and    Anglo-Catholicism.        A 

Word  about  the  Intercommunion  between  the  English  and  Orthodox  Churches. 
By  J.  J.  Overbeck,  D.D.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  209.     1866.     5s. 

OTerman. — Mechanics  for  the  Millwright,  Machinist,  Engineer, 
Civil  Exgineeh,  Architect,  axd  Student  ;  containing  a  clear  elementary 
exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Buikiing  Machines.  By  Frederick 
Overman,  Author  of  "  The  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  and  other  scientific  treatises. 
Illusti-ated  by  154  fine  Wood  Engravings  by  William  Gihon.  Post  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  420.     1864.     Is. 

OYerDian.— Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying  and  Mining,  with  a 

Description  of  the  useful  Minerals,  and  instructions  for  Essaying  and  Mining 
according  to  the  simplest  methods.  By  Frederick  Overman,  mining  engineer, 
Author  of  "  Manufactiu-e  of  Iron,"  and  other  works  of  applied  sciences.  Fifth 
Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  230.     1862.     4.*.  &d. 

OTerman. — The  M^\nufacture  of  Steel  ;  containing  the  Practice 
and  Principles  of  working  and  making  Steel.  A  hand-book  for  blacksmiths  an  d 
workers  in  steel  and  iron,  wagon-makers,  die-sinkers,  cutlers,  and  manufacturer  s 
of  files  and  hardware,  of  steel  and  iron,  and  for  men  of  science  and  art.  By 
Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer;  Author  of  the  "  Manufacture  of  Iron," 
etc.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  226.     1860.     4*.  M. 

Overman. — The    Moulder's  and    Founder's    Pocket    Guide.     A 

Treatise  on  moulding  and  founding  in  green-sand,  dry-sand,  loam,  and 
cement;  the  moulding  of  machine  frames,  mill-gear,  hollow  ware,  ornaments, 
trinkets,  bells,  and  statues ;  description  of  moulds  for  iron,  bronze,  brass,  and 
other  metals  ;  plaster  of  Paris,  sulphur,  wax,  and  other  articles  commonly  used 
in  casting  ;  the  construction  of  melting  furnaceS;  the  melting  and  foundering 
of  metals ;  the  composition  of  alloys  and  their  nature.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining receipts  for  alloys,  bronze,  varnishes  and  colours  for  castings,  also  tables  on 
the  strength  and  other  c]uaUties  of  cast  metals.  By  Frederick  Overman,  Mining 
Engineer  ;  Author  of  "  The  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  "  a  Treatise  on  Steel,"  etc., 
etc.     With  42  Wood  Engravings.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  252.     1866.     4a'.  Qd. 

Owen. — Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World.       An 

enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition.  Ten  editions  of  this  work  have  been  sold 
within  a  very  short  time  in  America.  In  the  present  edition,  the  author  has 
introduced  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  matter.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and 
392.      1861.     7v.  Qd. 
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Owlglass  (Master  Tyll). — The  Marvellous  ADVEifTURES  and  Eare 
Conceits  Of.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  and  a  Critical  and  Bibliographical 
Appendix.  By  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.,  with  six  coloured  full-page 
Illustrations,  and  twenty-six  "Woodcuts,  from  original  designs  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 
Cloth  gilt,  pp.  xix.  and  255.     1860.     10s.  6d. 

Oyster  (The)  :  Where,  How,  and  When  to  Find,  Breed,  Cook, 
AXD  Eat  It.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  chapter,  '  The  Oyster-Seeker  in 
London.'     12mo.  boards,  pp.  viii.  and  106.      1863.     Is. 

Page. — La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Paraguay. 
Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata 
and  adjacent  countries  diu-ing  the  years  1853,  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  under  the 
orders  of  the  United  States  Government.  By  Thomas  J.  Page,  U.  S.  X.  Com- 
mander of  the  Expedition.  "With  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  New  Edition. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  632.     £1  Is. 

Palmer. — Egyptian  Chronicles,  with  a  Harmony  of  Sacred  and 

Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assj^rian  Antiquities. 
By  WiUiam  Palmer,  M.A.,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Colleg-e,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  lx.xiv.  428,  viii.  and  636.     1861.     I2s. 

Paluierston. — Lord  Palmerston.     By  E.  H.      Reprinted  from  the 

iristitiutstvr  Review  for  January,  1866.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  36.     1866.     Is. 

Pandit  (The). — A  Monthly  Journal  of  Benares  College, 
devoted  to  Sanskrit  Literature.  Vol.  1.  Nos.  1  to  24,  November,  1866,  to 
May,  1868.    Folio  sewed,  pp.  184.     £2  8s. 

The  object  of  the  Pandit  is  to  publish  rare  Saiislcrit  works  whicli  appear  worthy  of  careful 
editing  hereafter ;  to  offer  a  field  for  the  discussion  of  controverted  points  in  Old  Indian 
Philosophy,  Philology,  History,  and  Literature;  to  communicate  ideas  between  the  Aryan 
scholars  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  between  the  Pandits  of  Benares  and  Calcutta  and  the 
Sanskritists  of  the  Universities  of  Europe. 

The  Journal,  which  will  be  enlarged  as  soon  as  the  subscriptions  cuver  the  actual  expenses 
of  publication,  will  contain  also  Original  Articles  in  Sanskrit  and  English,  Critical  Notices  of 
new  Sanskrit  Books,  and  Translations  from  and  into  Sanskrit. 

Annual  subscription,  24s.  Intending  subscribers  are  requested  to  address  the  European 
Publishers. 

Papers  on  Picture  Playing  at  the  National  Gallery.  Re- 
printed from  the  TFeekli/  JJespafch.  By  an  Artist.  Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  44. 
1867.     Is. 

Parker. — The  Public  Function  oy  Woman.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Music  Hall,  March  27,  1853.  By  Theodore  Parker.  Post  8vo.  sewed. 
1855.     Is. 

Parker. — The  Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister 
of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  Society  at  Boston,  U.S.  Containing  his 
Theological,  Polemical,  and  Critical  Writings ;  Sermons,  Speeches,  and  Addresses ; 
and  Literary  Miscellanies.  Edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  In  12  vols.  8vo., 
1863  to  1865. 

Vol.  I.  Containing  Discourses  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion  ;  with  Preface  by  th^ 
Editor,    and    a    Portrait    of   Parker,    from    a    medallion  by  Saulini.    Cloht' 
pp.  3H0.     bs. 
Vol.  H.  Containing  Ten  Sermons  and  Prayers.     Cloth,  pp.  360.    6«, 
Vol.  III.  Containing  Discourses  of  Religion.    Cloth,  pp.  318.     6s. 
Vol.  IV.  Containing  Discoiirses  on  Politics.    Cloth,  pp.  312.     6s. 

Vol.  V.  Containing  Discourses  of  Slavery,  Vol.  I.     Cloth,  pp.  336.    6s. 
Vol.  VI.  Containing  Discourses  of  Slavery,  Vol.  II.    Cloth,  pp.  323.    6s. 
Vol.  VII.  ContainiuK  Discourses  of  Social  Science.    Cloth,  pp.  296.    6s. 
Vol.  VIII.  Contains  Miscellaneous  Discourses.    Cloth,  pp.  230.     6,5. 
Vol.  IX.  Containing  Critical  Writings,  Vol.  I.     Cloth,  pp.  292.     fi.s-. 
Vol.  X.  Containing  Critical  Writings,  Vol.  II.    Cloth,  pp.  308.     fl.s-. 
Vol.  XI.  Containing    Sermons    of   Theism,   Atheism,    and    Popular    Theology.        Cloth, 
pp.  257.     Cs. 
Vol.  XII.  Autobiographical  and  Miscellaneous  pieces.     Cloth,  pi>.  306.    6s. 
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Parker. — Lessons  from  the  World  oe  Matter  and  the  World 

OF  Max  ;  being  iSelectious  from  tho  unpublished  Sermons  of  Theodore  Parker. 
By  llufus  Leighton,  and  Edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xix.  and  332.     1865.     7s.  Qd. 

Parker. — The  Critical.  Writings  oe  Theodore  Parker.  Edited 
by  Frances  Power  Cobbe.     2  vols.  Svo.,  cloth,  pp.  600.     1864-5.     12s. 

Parrisll. — A  Treatise  on  Pharmacy  ;    designed  as  a  Text  Book 

for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  Con- 
taining the  official  and  many  unofficial  formulas,  and  many  examples  of  extem- 
poraneous prescriptions.  By  Edward  Parrish,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Third  Edition,  revised  with  important 
additions.     238  Illustrations.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  850.     £1  4s. 

PartnersMp,  with  Limited  Liability.  Reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  the  fFent minster  Eevieiu.  New  Series,  No.  8,  October,  1853.  Post  8vo., 
sewed,  pp.  63.     1854.     Is. 

Partridge.— The  Maicing  of  the  American  Nation  ;  or,  the  Eise 
and  Decline  of  Oligarchy  in  the  West.  Showing  how  the  American  Nation  and 
Democracy  have  been  made,  and  what  they  are,  with  considerations  on  their 
tendency  and  destiny.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvii.  and  523.     1866.     16.v. 

Partridge. — On  Democracy.     By  J.  Arthur  Partridge.    Svo.  cloth, 

pp.  418.     1866.     lOs. 

Parvula  ;  or  a  Pew  Little  Ehymes  about  a  Few  Little  Flowers, 
A  Few  Little  Birds,  and  a  Few  Little  Girls  ;  to  which  are  added  a  Few 
Little  Songs,  and  a  Few  other  Little  Things,  by  Minimus.  18mo.  cloth,  pp.  192. 
1864.     5s. 

Patell.  —  CowASJEE  Patell's  Chronology,  containing  corres- 
ponding dates  of  the  different  eras  used  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hindus, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjee  Sorabjee  Patell, 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  183.     1866.     £2  lOs. 

Paterson. — Treatise  on  Milit.iry  Drawing.      With   a  Course  of 

25  Progressive  Plates.  By  Captain  W.  Paterson,  Professor  of  M^itary  Drawing 
at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Oblong  4to.  clotb,  pp.  sii.  and  31. 
1862.     £1  Is. 

Paton. — Researches  on  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  ;  or,  Con- 
tributions to  the  Modern  History  of  Hungary  and  Traiisylvania,  Dalmatia,  and 
Croatia,  Servia  and  Bidgaria.  By  A.  A.  Paton,  F.E.G.S.  In  2  vols.  12mo.. 
cloth,  pp.  830.     1861.     12s. 

Paton. — A  History  of  the  Egyptian  Revolution,  from  the 
Period  of  the  Mamelukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  from  Arab  and  European 
Memou-s,  Oral  Tradition,  and  Local  Besearch.  By  A.  A.  Patou,  F.E.G.S., 
Author  of  "Researches  on  the  Danube  and  the  Adaiatic."  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth. 
pp.  xii.,  395,  and  viii.  352.     1863.     £1  4s. 

Paton. — Sketches  of  the  Ugly  Side  of  Human  Nature.     By  A, 

A.  Paton.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.302.     1868.     7s.  6«/. 
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Percy.  —  Bisnop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscript  —  Ballads  and 
PiOMAXCES.  Edited  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  U.S.A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  3  vols.  Vol.  1,  pp.  610.  Vol.  2,  pp.  681.  Vol.  3, 
pp.  640.  Demy  8vo.,  half-bound,  £2  2.s.  Extra  demy  Svo.,  half-bound,  on 
Whatman's  ribbed  paper,  £3  los.  E.Ktra  royal  8vo.,  paper  covers,  on  "Whatman's 
best  ribbed  paper,  £5  os.  Large  4to.,  paper  covers,  on  AVhatman's  best  ribbed 
paper,  £10  10s. 

Perrin. — An    English-Zulu   Dictionary.      By   J.    Perrin.      New 

Edition,  revised  by  J.  A.  Brickhiel,  Interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Coiu't  of  Natal. 
16mo.  cloth,  pp.  226.     Pietermaritzburg.     1865.     5*. 

Petofl. — Poems,  Selected  from  the  Works  of  tlie  Glreat  Hungarian 
liard,  Alexander  Petoii.  Translated  from  the  Magyar,  with  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  etc.,  etc.  Fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  239.     1866.     ox. 

Petruccelli. — Preliminaires  de  la  Question  Eomaine  de  M. 
Ed.  About.     Par  F.  Petruccelli  de  laGattina.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  364.  1860. 

7*.  6d. 

Petzlioldt. — Bibliotheca  Bibliographica.     Kritisclies  Verzeicliniss 

der  das  Gesammtgebiet  der  Bibliographie  betreffenden  Littcratur  des  In-und 
Auslandes.  In  Systematisclier  Ordnung  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Julius  Petzholdt.  Mit 
xVlphabetischem  Nameu-und  Sachregiater.  Royal  8vo.,  paper  covers,  pp.  939. 
1866.     12s. 

Philological  Society. — Proposals  for  the  Publication  of  a  New 
English  Dictionary.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  32.     1859.     6d. 

Pick. — A  New  Method  of  Studying  Foreign  Languages.  By 
Dr.  Edward  Pick.  The  French  Language,  Part  1,  the  Genders  and  Irregular 
Verbs.  Part  2,  New  Method  of  Studying  the  Language.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  vui. 
and  212.     1863.     3s.  6d. 

Pick. — On  Memory  and  the  Rational  Means  of  Improving  It. 
By  Dr.  Edward  Pick.  Fourth  Edition,  with  new  Applications  to  the  Study  of 
the  French  and  German  Languages.  Royal  18mo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  20.  1806. 
3s.  6d. 

Pick. — On  Memory.     By  Dr.  Edward  Pick.     A  Condensed  Edition. 

Royal  18mo.  limp,  pp.  140.     1866.     Is.  6d. 

Pickering. — The  G-eographicvl  Distribution  of  Animals  and 
Plants.     By  Charles  Pickering,  M.D.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  214.     1864.     15s. 

Picture  Flaying  (Papers  on)  at  the  Nation^^o  Gallery.    Eeprinted 

from  the  WcckUj  Dispatch.     By  an  Artist.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  44.     1867.     Is. 

Piggot. — Ciiejiistry  and  Metallurgy,  as  appKed  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  Dental  Surgery.  By  A.  Snowdcn  Piggot,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Washington  University  of  Baltimore.  "With 
numerous  lUustrations.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  5 i6.     1854.     18s. 

Piggot. — The  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  of  Copper,  including 
a  description  of  the  principal  Copper  Mines  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  the  ait  of  mining  and  preparing  ores  for  market,  and  the  various 
processes  of  Copper  Smelting,  et(-.  By  A.  Snowdcn  Piggot,  M.D.,  Analytical 
and  Consulting  Chemist.  With  Illustrations.  I'ost  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  388.  1858. 
Is.  e,d. 
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PilgTims  of  Fashion. — A  Novel.     By  E.  C.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  338. 

Cloth.     1862.     16.S'. 

Pirn. — The  Negro  and  Jamaica.      By  Commander  Bedford  Pim, 

R.X.  Eead  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  February  1st,  1866, 
at  St.  James's  Hall.     Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  vii.  and  32.     1866.     Is. 

Pirazzi. — L'Angleterre  et  l'Axlemagne  a  propos  du  Schleswig- 

HoLSTEiN.  Par  Emile  Pirazzi.  Memoire  envoye  a  plusieurs  membi'es  du  parle- 
ment  Anglais  et  suivi  d'un  article  a  I'adresse  du  Times.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  180. 
1865.    2s.  6r/. 

Plain  Papers. — By  Pikeataff.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  vii.  and 
144.     1866.     1*. 

Plnmh-Line  (The);  or  the  True  System  of  the  Interpretation 
OF  ScRiPxriiE.  Also  Queries  on  the  Foregoing  Subjects.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  iv. 
and  63.     1861.      Is. 

Poe. — The  Works  oe  Edg.vr  Allan  Poe.  In  4  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
cloth.  Vol.  1,  pp.  Iv.  and  483.  Vol.  2,  pp.  xxvi.  and  405.  Vol.  3,  pp.  607. 
Vol.  4,  pp.  447.     1866.     £\  I2s. 

Policy  OF  THE  Danish  Government  and  the  "Misunderstand- 
ings."    A  Key  to  the  Budget  Dispute.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  74.     1861.     Is. 

Political  (The). — Problem  of  the  Day.  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Man 
TO  Solve  It.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  21.     1865.     Is. 

Ponsard. — Charlotte   Cord  ay.      A    Tragedy.       By   P.    Ponsard. 

Edited  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D., 
of  University  College,  London.     12mo.  cloth,  ijp.  xi.  and  133.     1867.     Is.&d. 

Popes'  Eights  and  Wrongs.     An  Historical  Slietcli.     12mo.  cloth, 

pp.  xiv.  and  97.     I860.     2s  M. 

Popes  (The). — Their  Temporal  Dominion  and  Inf.illibility.  An 
Argument  between  a  Lady  and  an  Italian.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  8.     2d. 

Porcari. — The  Senate  of  Eome  and  the  Pope.  S.  P.  Q.  E.  By 
Stephano  Porcari.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  30.     1867. 

Powell. — A  Working  Man's  View  of  Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden." 
By  J.  H.  PoweU.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  29.     1866.     M. 

Powell. — Life  Incidents  and  Poetic  Pictures.  By  J.  H.  Powell. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  264.     1865.     os. 

Preaching  Suited  to  the  Times.  A  Charge  from  Utopia.  16mo. 
sewed,  pp.  39.     1865.     Is. 

Preciosa;  A  Tale.     Pcap.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  326.     1852.     7s.  6fZ. 

Prescott. — Life   of   William   Hickling   Prescott.        By   George 

Ticknor.  4to.,  pp.  x.  and  492.  Printed  on  Toned  Paper.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.     Ornamental  Binding,  uncut.     Gilt  top.     1864.     £1  16s. 

Prescott. — Sir  Eohan's  Ghost.  A  Eomance.  By  Miss  Prescott. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  352.     1860.     5s. 

Prescott. — History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Electric 
Telegkaph.  By  George  B.  Prescott,  Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraph 
Lines.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  468.     1860.     10s.  Gf/. 
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Priaillx. — QuESTiONES   Mosaics,  or   the   First   Part  of  the   Book 

of  Genesis,  compared  with  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Religions.  By  Osmond  de 
Beauvoir  Priaulx.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vii. 
and  548.     1854.     12s. 

Pritcliard. — Admiralty  Digest.  A  Digest  of  tlie  Law  and 
I'ractice  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  with  Notes  from  Text 
"Writers,  and  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  American  Reports.  By  "William  Tarn 
Pritchard,  Proctor  in  Doctors  Commons.  Second  edition,  omitting  Prize  and 
Slave  Cases.  By  Robert  A.  Pritchard,  D.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  "William  Tarn  Pritchard.  "With  Notes  of  Cases  from  French 
Maritime  Law.  By  Algernon  Jones,  Avocat  a  la  Cour  Imperiale  de  Paris,  in 
2  vols.  roy.  8vo.     1865.     £3. 

Probyn, — Essays  on  Italy,  Ireland,  akd  the  United  States  of 
America.     By  John  "W.  Probj-n,  Esq.     1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

Palszky,— Three  Christmas  Plays  for  Children.      The  Sleeper 

awakened.  The  "\\''onderful  Bird.  Crinolina.  By  Theresa  Pulszky.  "With 
Music  by  Professor  L.  Jansa,  and  Illustrations  by  Charles  Armytage.  Square 
12mo.  pp.  130,  cloth.   1859.     3s.  6(1. 

Qlientin. — Ajst  Account  of  Paraguay.  Its  History,  its  People,  and 
its  Government.  From  the  French  of  M.  Ch.  Quentin.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  90. 
1865.     Is. 

Quiaet. — Ultramontism  ;  or.  The  Eoman  Church  and  Modern 
Society.  By  E.  Qiiinet,  of  the  College  of  France.  Translated  from  the  French 
(Third  edition),  with  the  Author's  approbation.  By  C.  Cocks,  B.L.  Post  8vo. 
pp.  is.  and  184,  cloth.     1845.     5s. 

Raja-Mti. — A  Collection  of  Hindu  Apologues,  in  the  Braj 
Bha'sha'  Language.  Revised  Edition.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  supple- 
mentary glossary.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  204.  1854. 
£1  Is. 

Earn  Raz. — Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By- 
Ram  Raz,  Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  R.A.S.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  Plates.  4to.,  pp.  xiv.  and 
64,  sewed.  1834.  Original  selling  price,  £1  lis.  6d.,  reduced  (for  a  short  time 
only)  to  12s. 

Eandall. — Pine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry.  By  Henry  S.  Eandall, 
LL.D.  Read  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  February  12, 
1862.  AVith  an  Appendix,  containing  valuable  statistics  in  reference  to  wool 
culture,  imports,  prices  of  fine  wool  from  1840  to  August  1,  1863,  etc.  Small 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  190.     5s. 

Ptandall. — The  Practical  Shepherd.  A  Complete  Treatise  on 
the  Breeding,  Management,  and  Diseases  of  Sheep.  By  Hemy  S.  Randall,  LL.D. 
With  Illustrations.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  is.  and  454.     1864.     10s.  6d. 

Rask. — Grammar  of  the  Aj^glo-Saxon  Tongue,  from  the  Danish 
of  Erasmus  Rask.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Second  edition,  corrected  and 
improved,  with  Plate.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  191.     1865.     5s.  6d. 

Rask. — A   Short   Tractate    on  the    Longevity    ascribed   to   the 

Patriarchs  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology ; 
the  Flood,  the  Jlsodusof  the  Israelites,  the  Site  of  Eden,  etc.  J'rom  the  Danish 
of  the  late  Professor  Rask ;  with  his  manuscript  corrections,  and  large  additions 
from  his  autograph,  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  With  a  Map  of  Paradise  and 
the  circnmjacent  Lands.     CroM'u  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  134.     1863.     2s.  M. 
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Eavenstein. — The  Eussians  on  the  Amur  ;  its  Discovery,  Con- 
quest, and  Colonization,  with  a  Description  of  tlie  Country,  its  InhaLitants,  I'ro- 
ductions,  and  Commercial  Cajjabilities,  and  Personal  Accounts  of  Russian 
Travellers.  By  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.,  Correspondent  F.G.S.  Frankfurt, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Amur.  By  Captain 
Prutz.     In  one  volume,  8vo.,  500  pp.  of  Letter  Press,  4  tinted  Lithographs,  and 

,     3  Maps,  cloth.     186L     15s. 

Eavenstein  and  Hulley. — The  G-ymnasium  ajo)  its  Fittings.     By 

E.  G.  Ravenstein  and  John  Hulley.  AVith  14  Plates  of  Illustrations.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  32.      1867.     2s.  6iL 

Ravenstein  and  Hulley.  —  A  Hand-book  of  Gymnastics  and 
Athletics.  By  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.,  President  of  the  German 
Gymnastic  Society,  London,  and  John  Hulley,  Gynmasiarch  of  Liverpool.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  lUustratious  from  original  designs.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and 
408.     1867.     8s.  6d. 

Rawlinson. — A   Commentary  on  the   Cuneiform   Inscriptions  of 

Babylonia  and  Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
ObeHsk,  and  a  brief  Notice  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson.  8vo.  pp.  84,  sewed. 
London,  1850'.     2s.  Gd. 

Rawlinson. — Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  Nineveh.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  followed  by  some 
Remarks,  by  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  8vo.  pp.  xliv.,  sewed.  1852. 
Is. 

Read. — Poems.      By    Thomas    Buchanan    Read.      Illustrated    by 

Kenny  Meadows.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  vii.  and  275.     1852.     6s. 

Reade — White  Lies  ;  a  Story.  By  Charles  Eeade.  In  3  volumes, 
8vo.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  300  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  238  ;  Vol.  III.,  pp.  232.     1857.     £1  Is. 

Reade. — Cream.  Contains  "Jack  of  all  Trades;"  "  A  Matter- 
of-Faet  Romance,"  and  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief."  By  Charles  Reade. 
Svo.  pp.  270.     1858.     10s,  6^/. 

Reade. — Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  By  Charles  Eeade. 
In  2  vols,  post  Svo.     Vol.  I.  pp.  390  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  35.  8vo.  cloth.     1859.     21s. 

Reade. — The  Eighth  Commandment.  By  Charles  Eeade.  8vo., 
pp.  380.     I860.     14s. 

Reade. — The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Charles  Reade.  In  four  volumes.  Third  edition.  Vol.  I., 
pp.  360;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  376;  Vol.  III.,  pp.  328;  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  435.  1861. 
£1  lis.  6d. 

The  Same.     Fourth  edition.     In  3  vols.      Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  328,   391, 
338.      1862.     15s. 

Reform. — Letter  to  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on 
I'olitical  Reform.  By  One  of  the  People.  Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  46.  1867. 
Is. 
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Reiff. — English-Russian  Grammar  ;  or,  Principles  of  the  Eussian 
Language  for  the  Use  of  the  English.  With  Synoptical  Tables  for  the  Declen- 
sions and  Conjugations,  Graduated  Themes  or  Exercises  for  the  Application  of 
the  Grammatical  Rules,  the  Correct  Construction  of  these  Exercises,  and  the 
Accentuation  of  all  the  Russian  "Words.  By  Charles  Philip  Reiff.  Third 
edition,  carefully  revised.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  191.     1862.     6s. 

Eeiff. — Little  Manual  of  the  Eussian  Language.  By  Ch. 
Ph.  Reiff.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  80.     1863.     2,y.  6rf. 

Eenan. — An  Essay   on   the   Age   and   Antiquity  of  the  Book  of 

A^abathaBan  Agriculture.  To  which  is  added,  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Sheniitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  In  1  Vol.,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  148. 
1862.     3«.  6r/. 

Renan.— The    Life   of   Jesus.     By   Ernest   Eenan.      Authorised 

English  Translation.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  311.     1864.     10s.  &d. 
Ditto.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  311.     1865.     2s.  M. 
Ditto.     Crown  8vo.  paper,  pp.  xii.  and  311.     New  edition.     1867.     Is.  M. 

Report  OF  the  Committee  Aj-pointed  by  the  Conference  of 
Members  of  the  Reform  League  and  Others,  on  Mr.  Hare's  Scheme  of 
Representation,  held  at  their  Rooms,  on  28th  February,  and  7th  and  21st  March, 
1868.     8vo.   l,s-. 

Report  OF  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Neweastle-on-Tyne  Associa- 
tion for  watching  the  war  limitation  of  the  supply  of  grain  by  the  past  action 
of  British  Diplomacy.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24.     1855.    Is. 

Revised  Army  Eegulations. — Vol.  I.     Eoyal  Warrant  for  the  Pay 

and  IVomotion,  Non-Effective,  Pay  and  Allowances  of  Majesty's  British  Forces 
serving  elsewhere  than  in  India.  To  which  are  added  Instructions  to  Command- 
ing and  Financial  Officers.  Part  I.  Pay  dated  February  3rd,  1866.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  182.     1866.     Is. 

E,evolt  (The)  of  Eeason  against  the  Eevealed.  In  One  Yolunae, 
8vo.     (Shortly). 

Reynard  the  Fox  ;  after  the  German  Version  of  Gothe.  By  Thomas 
J.  Arnold,  Esq. 

"  Fair  jester's  humour  and  ready  wit 
Never  offeud,  though  smartly  they  hit." 

With  Seventy  Illustrations,  after  the  designs  of  Wilhelm  Von  Kaulbach.  Royal 
8vo.  pp.  vi.  226.  Pi-inted  by  Clay,  on  toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  em- 
bossed cloth,  with  appropriate  design  after  Kaulbach  ;  richly  tooled  front  and 
back.  Price  16s.  Best  full  morocco,  same  pattern.  Price  24s.  ;  or,  neatly 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  Roxbui'gh  style.     1860.     Price  18s. 

Richard  Cohden,  Eoi  des  Belges.     Par  un  Ex-Colonel  de  la  Garde 

Civique.  Dedie  aux  blesses  de  Septembre.  Deuxieme  edition.  Crown  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  64.     1863.    2s.  M. 

Richter. — Titan  ;  A   Eomance.     From  the  German  of  Jean  Paul 

Friedrich  Richter.  Translated  by  Charles  T.  Brooks.  2  vols.  12mo.  cloth 
pp.  XV.,  522,  and  v.  521.     1863.     18s. 
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RicMer. — Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn    Pieces  ;    or,    the   Married 

Life,  Death,  and  AVeddiug  of  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  Firmian  Stanislaus 
Siebenkiis.  By  Jean  Paul  P^riedrieh  Richter.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Edward  Henry  Noel.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  In 
two  volumes.   12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  361,  and  v.  345.     1863.     21.5. 

Ricllter. — Levana  ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Education.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvii  and 
400.     1864.     lOv. 

Ricllter. — Life  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Eichter,  compiled  from 
various  sources.  Preceded  by  his  Autobiography.  By  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.and  539.     1864.    7s.  Qd. 

Ricllter. — Hesperus  ;  or,  Forty-Five  Dog-Post  Days.  A  Biograjihy, 

from  the  German  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Eichter.  Translated  by  Charles  T. 
Brooks.     2  vols.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  498,  and  v.  478.     1865.     21«. 

Riddell. — The  Carpenter  xkd  Joiner,  and  Elements  of  Hand- 
railing.  By  Robert  Riddell.  With  32  Plates.  Folio  cloth,  pp.  26.  1868. 
£1  Is. 

Rights  (The)  of  Neutrals  and  Belligerents.  From  a  modern 
point  of  view.     By  a  Civilian.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  42.     1862.     Is. 

Rig-Veda-SanMta  (The).     The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins, 

as  preserved  to  us  in  the  oldest  collection  of  Religious  Poetry.  The  Rig-Ycda- 
Sanhita,  translated  and  explained.  By  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor 
of  Modem  European  Languages  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Soul's 
College.     In  8  vols.,  8vo.  \_Vol.  I.  in  tltc  prens. 

Rig-Veda    Sanllita. — A    Collection    of   Ancient    Hindu  Hymns, 

constituting  the  first  Aslitaka,  or  Book,  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  original 
Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  late  Boden  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  a  postscript,  by  Dr.  Fitzedward 
HaU.     Vol.  I.,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  348.     1868.     £1  Is. 

Rig-Veda    Sanhita. — A    Collection    of   Ancient   Hindu  Hymns, 

constituting  the  second  Ashtaka,  or  Book,  of  the  Rig-Veda  ;  the  oldest  authority 
for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the 
original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wjlson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxx. 
and  346.     1854.     21s. 

Rig- Veda    Sanllita. — A    Collection    of    Ancient    Hindu    Hymns, 

constituting  the  third  and  fourth  Ashtakas,  or  Books,  of  the  Rig- Veda ;  the 
oldest  authority  for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  Sanski'it.  Bj^  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xxiv.  and  525.     1857.     21s. 

Rig-Veda   Sanllita. — A    Collection    of    Ancient    Hindu    Hymns, 

constituting  the  first  Ashtaka,  or  Book,  of  the  Rig- Veda  ;  the  oldest  authority 
for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the 
original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  late  Boden  Pro- 
iessor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A., 
late  Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta,  and  now  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  314.   1866.     14.v. 
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Eiley. — Medieval  Ciironicles  of  the  City   of  Loxdon. — Clironi- 

tles  of  the  ilayors  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  the  Events  which  happened  iii 
their  Days,  from  the  Year  A.D.  1188  to  A.D.  1274.  Translated  from  the 
original  Latin  of  the  "  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibiis"  (published  by  the  Camden 
Society),  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ;  attributed 
to  Arnold  Fitz-Thedmar,  Alderman  of  London  in  the  Reign  of  Hemy  III. — 
Chronicles  of  London,  and  of  the  Marvels  therein,  between  the  Years  44 
Henry  III.,  A.D.  1260,  and  17  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1343.  Translated  from  the 
original  Auglo-Norman  of  the  "  Croniques  de  London,"  preserved  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Collection  (Cleopatra  A.  iv.)  in  the  British  Museum.  Translated,  with 
copious  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.,  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  The  Two  Parts  bound  in 
one  handsome  Volume.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  319.     1863.     12s. 

Ditto.     Morocco,  gilt  edges,  pp.  xii.  and  319.     1863.     £1  Is. 
Ditto.     Yellum,  red  edges,  pp.  xii.  and  319.     1863.     £1  l.«. 

Eipley.— Sacred  Ehetoric  ;  or,  Comiwsition  and  Delivery  of  Ser- 
mons. By  Henry  I.  Ripley,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoi-ic  and  Pastoral  Duties 
in  Xewton  Theological  Institute.  To  which  are  added,  Hints  on  Extemporaneous 
Preaching.     By  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  D.D.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  234,     1858.     2s.  &d. 

River  Plate  (The).  (South  America),  as  a  Field  for  Emigration  ;  its 
Geography,  Climate,  Agricultural  Capabilities,  and  the  Facilities  afforded  for 
permanent  Settlement.  "With  Maps,  Third  edition.  Revised  by  the  Legation  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.     8vo.  pp.  60,  sewed.     1867.     Is. 

Robertson. — Priestcraft.  By  F.  Eobertson,  F.R.,  Astron.  Soc, 
late  of  Royal  Engineers.  Part  I.  8vo.  cloth.  Second  edition,  pj).  181.  1867. 
4s. 

Robertson. — k^  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  F. 
Robertson,  F.R.A.S.,  late  Royal  Engineers,  author  of  "Priestcraft,"  etc.  8vo. 
hoards,  pp.  viii.  and  262.     1868.     5s. 

Robinet. — Notice  sur  les  Travaus  et  la  Vie  D'Auguste  Comte. 
Par  le  Dr.  Robinet.    8s. 

Rocbe. — HisTOiRE  DE  France  ;  Depiiis  les  Temps  les  Plus  Eecules. 
par  Antonin  Roche.  Troisieme  edition.  Two  volumes,  12mo.  sewed,  pp.  vii. 
504  and  519.     1867.     7s. 

Roche. — English  Prose  and  Poetry.  Materials  for  Translation 
from  English  into  French.  By  Antonin  Roche.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  368. 
1867.     4s.  6^. 

Roobe. — Abrege  de  la  Grammaiee  Franc^aise,  Par  Antonin  Roche, 
ouvrage  dout  1' introduction  dans  les  Ecoles  jiubliques  a  etc  autorisee  par  arrete 
du  Ministre  de  I'lustruction  publique.     12mo.,  pp.  vi.  and  132.     1861.     Is. 

Rocbe. — Corrige  de  la  Syntaxe  des  Exercises  sur  la  Grammaire 

FiiAN^AiSE.  Par  Antonin  Roche,  Directeur  de  F Educational  Institute  de 
Londres,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'honneur.     3rd  ed.     12mo.,  pp.  140.     Is. 

Rocbe. — ExERCiCEs  SUR  l' Abrege  de  la  Grammaire  Fran^aise. 
Par  Antonin  Roche,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'honneur.  2nd  ed.  12mo.,  pp.  vi. 
and  140.     Is. 

Rocbe. — ExERCiCES    SUR  LA  Grammaire    Fran^aise.     Par  Antonin 

Roche.     12mo.,  pp.  iv.  and  244.      Is.  Qxl. 
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Rocll9. — GrRAHMAiRE    FKAX9AISE,   OuvragG  adopte  pour  les  Eeoles 

pnbliques  par  arrete  du  Ministi-e  de  1' Instruction  publiqiie  en  date  du  22  Aout, 
18.59.  Par  Antonin  Roche,  Directeur  de  I'Educatioual  Institute  de  Londres, 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'honneur.     oth  ed.     12mo.,  pp.  208.     Is  Gd. 

Eoclie. — HiSToiRE     DES    Peincipatjx  Eceivains   FEAN9AIS,   depuis 

I'origine  de  la  Litterature  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  par  Antonin  Roche,  Directeur  de 
TEducational  Institute  de  Londres.     2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  700.     1863.     6*. 

Roctie. — Les  Poetes  Frax^ais,  Recueil  de  morceaux,  choisis  dans 

les  meilleurs  poetes  depiiis  I'origine  de  la  litterature  francaise  jusqu'a  nos  jours, 
avec  une  notice  biographique  sur  chaque  auteur,  par  Antonin  Roche,  Dii-ecteur 
de  I'Educational  Institute  de  Londres,  ChevaUer  de  la  Legion  d'honneur  7th  ed. 
augmentee.     12mo.  pp.  -532.     3s.  Q>d. 

Roclie. — Les  Prosateurs  Frax^ais,  Eeciieil  de  morceaux    choisis 

dans  les  meilleiu's  prosatears  depuis  I'origine  de  la  litterature  francaise  jusqu'a 
nos  jours  avec  ime  notice  biographique  sur  chaque  auteur  par  Antonin  Roche. 
Directeur  de  I'Educatioual  Institute  de  Londres,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'honneur.     8th  ed.  augmentee.     12nio.  pp.  544.     1867.     4s. 

Eonge. — The  Autobiography  and  Justification  of  Johannes 
RoxGE  (the  German  reformer),  translated  from  the  fifth  German  edition,  by 
John  Lord,  A.M.  r2mo.  sewed,  pp.  x.  and  84.     1856.    Is.  %d. 

Eowley. — A  Paper  upon  the  Egg  of  ^pyornis  Maximus,  the 
Colossal  Bird  of  Madagascar.  By  George  Dawson  Rowley,  M.A.  Sve.  sewed, 
pp.  15.     1864.     Is. 

Rowley. — The  Eemains  of  Man  and  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna, 
found  in  Eynesbury,  near  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire.  By  George  Dawson 
Rowley,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  15.     1866.     Is. 

Russia,  Central  Asia,  and  British  India.  By  a  British  Subject. 
Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  48.     1805.     Is. 

Saint  Petersburg,  Sights  of,  Book  First  ;  Fact,  Feeling,  and 
Fun.     Wahrheit  und  Dichtimg.     8vo.  pp.  76,  sowed.     1860.     2s.  Qd. 

Samsou. — Elements  of  Art  Criticism,  comprising  a  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Man's  Nature  as  addressed  by  Art  ;  together  with  a  Historic  Sur- 
vey of  the  Methods  of  Art-Execution  in  the  departments  of  Drawing,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  Painting,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  the  Decorative  Ai'ts.  Designed 
as  a  Text-book  for  Sc:Iiools  and  Colleges,  and  as  a  Handbook  for  Amateurs  and 
Artists.  By  G.  AV.  Samson,  D.D.,  President  of  Columbia  College,  Washington 
D.C.     8vo.  cloth,  pp  840.     1867.     16s. 

Sand. — MoLiERE.  A  Drama  in  prose.  By  George  Sand.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  George  Sand,  by  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B., 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  the  University  of  London.  12mo.  pp.  xx. 
and  170,  cloth.     1868.     3s.  Qd. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  New  York.  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  New  York,  upon  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City.  Published,  with  an  Introductory  Statement, 
by  Order  of  the  Council  of  the  Citizen's  Association.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  cxliii.  and 
800.     Maps,  Plates.     1865.     25s. 

Sanitary  "  Eeform."  "  A  Model  Deputation  !"  By  A  Member  of 
the  Sanitary  Reform  Association.     Post  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  8.     1806.     'id. 
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Santorin,  The  Kaimeni  Islands.  From  Observations  by  K.  von 
Fritsch,  W.  Reiss,  aud  A.  Stiibel.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  4 
Photographic  Maps.     Folio,  sewed,  pp.  8.     1867.     16.v. 

Sartorius. — Mexico.  Landscapes  and  Popular  Sketches.  By  C 
Sartorius.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gaspey,  with  Engravings  by  distinguished  Artists, 
from  original  Sketches,  by  Moritz  Rugendas.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  pp.  vi.  and  202. 
1859.     18*. 

Saxe.^TnE  Masquerade  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Godfrey 
Saxe.    12nio.  cloth,  pp.  vii.  and  237.     1866.    5.s. 

Saxe. — The   Poems   of   Johx   Godfrey    Saxe,     Complete   in   one 

volume.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  pp.  xii.  and  466.  With  a  portrait  of  the 
author.      1868.      10*.   Qd. 

Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain,  Comparative  List  of  the  Birds  of. 
Small  Folio,  pp.  18,  sewed.     1859.    l.v. 

Scanzoni. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Sexual 
Organs  of  Women.  By  Pi-ofessor  F.  W.  Von  Scanzoni.  Translated  by  A.  EL. 
Gardner.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xxi.  and  669.     1861.     2os. 

Sceptic. — An  Exposition  of  Spiritualism;  comprising  two  Series 
of  Letters,  and  a  Review  of  the  "  Spiiitual  Magazine,"  No.  20.  As  published  in 
in  the  "  Star  and  Dial."  AVith  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  Bj^  Sceptic. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  330.     1862.     6*. 

Schefer. — The  Bishop's  Wife.  A  Tale  of  the  Papacy.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Leopold  Schefer.  By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stodart.  12mo.  cloth,  pp. 
200.    1851.     2.V.  6?/. 

Schefer. — The  Artist's  Married  Life  :  being  that  of  Albert  Durer. 
For  devout  Disciples  of  the  Arts,  Prudent  Maidens,  as  well  as  for  the  Profit  aud 
Instruction  of  all  Christendom,  given  to  the  light.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Leopold  Schefer,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stodart.  Post  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  98. 
1853.     Is. 

Schefer. — The  Layman's  Breviary  ;  or,  Meditations  for  Every-day 
in  the  Year.  From  the  German  of  Leopold  Schefer.  By  C.  T.  Brookes.  Sqviare, 
cloth,  gilt,  pp.  iv.  and  452.     With  a  portrait  of  the  author.     1867.    lO*.  &d. 

Sdioelclier. — Dangers  to  England  of  the  Alliance  with  the  Men 
OF  THE  Coi'p-d'Etat.  By  Victor  Schoelcher,  Representative  of  the  People. 
12mo.,  sewed,  pp.  190.     1854.     2s.  M. 

ScMmmelfennig. — The  War  Between  Turkey  and  Eussia.  A 
Military  Sketch.     By  A.  Schimmelfennig.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  68.     1854.     Is. 

ScMagintweit. — Buddhism  in  Tibet  :  Illustrated  by  Literary 
Documents  and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Buddhist  Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Eiuil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D.  With 
a  folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  print  in  the  Text.  Royal 
Svo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.     1863.     £2  2s. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary    of   Geographical  Terms   from     India 

and  Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hermann  de 
Schlagintweit.  Forming,  with  a  "  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan,"  the  Third  Volume  of  II.,  A.,  and  R,  de  Schlagintweit' s 
"  Results  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia."  With  an  Atlas,  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  293. 
1863.     £4, 
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ScMagintweit. — Restjlts  of  a  Scientipic  Mission  to  India  and 
High  Asia.  By  Hermann,  Adolphe,  and  Robert  de  Schlagintweit ;  undertaken 
between  the  years  1854  and  1858,  by  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company. 

The  Work  will  consist  of  Nine  Volumes  of  Scientific  Text,  and  of  an  Atlas,  in 
Three  Volumes  Folio,  containing  Views  and  Maps,  with  explanatory  Letterpress. 

Her  Majesty  Queeu  Victoria  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
Dedication  of  the  Atlas. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  now  ready  (Text  in  4to.,  Atlas  m  folio).  1861— 18C6. 
£4  4.S.  each. 

Intending  Subscribers  may  obtain  Prospectuses,  and  every  information 
required,  of  the  Publishers. 

ScllTarcZ. — The   Failure  of  Geological   attempts    m.uje   by  the 

Greeks  from  the  Earliest  Ages  down  to  the  Epoch  of  Alexander.  By  Julius 
Schvarcz,  F.6.S.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  4to.  pp.  xx.  and  154,  cloth. 
1868.     10s.  M. 

Sclater. — Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  American  Birds  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Pliilip  Linsley  Sclater,  M.A.,  Th.  Doc.  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford;  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London; 
Editor  of  "  The  Ibis."  8vo.  pp.  364,  and  20  coloured  Plates  of  Bu-ds,  cloth. 
1862.     £1  10*. 

Scott. — Memoirs     of     Lieut. -General   Winfield    Scott,    LL.D., 

late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Forces.  Written  by  Himself. 
With  two  Portraits.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  330  and  653.   1864.    IG.s-. 

Scully. — Br.vzil  ;  its  Provinces  and  Chief  Cities  ;  the  Manners  and 

Customs  of  the  People  ;  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  other  Statistics,  taken 
from  the  latest  Official  Documents  ;  with  a  variety  of  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge,  both  for  the  Merchant  and  Emigrant.  By  William  Scully,  editor  of 
the  "Anglo-Brazilian  Times."     Crown  8vn.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  398.     7*.  M. 

Seabridge. — Connected  Poems.  By  Charles  Seabridge.  18mo. 
cloth,  pp.  138.     1866,     3s.  M. 

Serf  (The)  and  the  Cossack  ;  or,  Internal  State  of  Enssia.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    12mo.,  sewed,  pp.  48.     1854.     6r/. 

Seyd. — California  and  its  Resources.  A  Work  for  the  Merchant, 
the  Capitalist,  and  the  Emigrant.  By  Ernest  Seyd.  8vo.  cloth,  plates,  pp. 
168.     1858.     8s.  Qd. 

Sliapmji   Edalji. — A   Dictionary,    Gujarati    and   English.      By 

Shapurji   Edalji.     Second  edition.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  874.     1868.      £1  Is. 

Shapurji  Edalji. — A  Grammar  of  the  Gujarati  Language.  By 
Shapiuji  Edalji.     12mo.  cloth,  pp,  128.     10s.  Qd. 

Sliaw. — Odontalgia,  commonly  called  Tooth- Ache ;  its  Causes, 
Prevention  and  Cure.  By  S.  Parsons  Shaw.  12mo.  pp.  xi.  and  258,  cloth. 
1868.     4s.  M. 

Sherring. — The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus  :  an  Account  of 
Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  A.M, 
LL.B.,  and  prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Shortly.  In  a  handsome  Svo.  Volume  of  about  300  pages,  with  10  Full-page 
Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  cloth.   1868.  21s. 
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Simon. — TnE  MmisxRY  of  Original  Words  m  Asserting  and 
Defending  the  Tkuth.     By  B.  A.  Simon.     8vo.  cloth  pj).  123.     1865.     4s. 

Simonides. — AiOKkeov;   SafiSpov    rov  Kapvaridov  r)  irepl  v'^ielvcov 

tTTtcTToKt),  Knl  Tpo^i'Aou  irpaiiaSov  vWapiixew(;  dti-ipava.  (Dickies'  Letter  on 
Hygiene  and  Trophihis  Recipes.  Etlited  by  Dr.  Const.  Simonides).  Square 
12mo.  pp.  24,  sewed.     1865.     Is. 

Simonides. — ^ETna-ToXlfxaLa   Trepl    lepcyXvcpiKoiV   'ypafx^arwy   Bta- 

TpijSe.  (A  brief  Dissi'rtation  on  Hieroglyphic  Letters.  By  Constantine  Simonides, 
I'h.  D.)     8vo.  pp.  58,  sewed.     1863.     2s.  6rf. 

Simonides. — ^OpOoSo^cov    €Xk't]VO}v    deoXoyLKat     fypac^aX    r€cradpe<;. 

(A.  Xikolaos,  Bishop  of  Mothone  ;  B.  Genniadios,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  ; 
C.  Grcgorios,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonich ;  D.  Georgios  Kressios).  Edited  by 
Constantine  Simonides,  Ph.  D.  8vo.  pp.  240,  cloth  (with  portrait  of  Nicolaos). 
1865.     10s. 

Simonides. — Concerning  Horus  of  Nilopolis,  the   Hierogramma- 

tist  of  his  native  place,  son  of  Amonthis  and  Thessais.  "With  notices  of  his  works. 
By  Constantine  Simonides,  Ph.  D.    4to.  pp.  16,  sewed.     1863.     2s.  Gel. 

Simonides. — Fac-Similes  of  Certain  Portions  of  the  Grospel  of  St. 

Matthew,  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  Jude.  Written  on  Papyrus  in 
the  first  century,  and  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Museum  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq., 
Liverpool.  Edited  and  annotated,  etc.,  etc.,  by  Constantine  Simonides,  Ph.  D. 
Folio,  pp.  80,  with  numerous  fac-similes,  sewed.     1862.     £1  ILs.  6d. 

Simonides. — Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
LiTEKATUiiE  on  some  of  the  Mayer  Papyri  and  the  Palimpsest  MS.  of  Uranius 
belonging  to  M.  Simonides.  With  Letters  from  MM.  Pertz,  Ehienherg,  and 
Dindorf.     8vo.  pp.  27,  sewed.     1863.     Is. 

Simonides. — The   Periplus    of    Hannon,   King  of  the  Karehedo- 

nians.  Concerning  the  Lybian  part  of  the  Earth  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Heracles, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Ki-onos,  the  greatest  God,  and  to  all  the  Gods  dwelling 
with  him.     4to.  pp.  82,  and  two  fac-similes,  sewed.     1864.     lOs. 

Simpson. — An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.     By  Richard  Simpson.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  8vo,  cloth.     1868.     3s.  6d. 

Smart. — An  Address  to  Sohliers  on  Leaving  England  for  Foreign 
Service.     By  Newton  Smart,  M.A.     Sixth  edition.     12mo.  pp.  30.    1866.  3d. 

Smith. — Eeviews  and  Essays  for  the  Million,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelations.  By  Brooke  Smith,  Esq.,  Stoke  Bishop,  Gloucestershu-e.  Fcap. 
8vo.  pp.  160,  cloth.     1868.     3s.  Gd. 

Smith. — Local  Self- Government  and  Centralization.  The 
Characteristics  of  each ;  and  its  Practical  Tendencies  as  affecting  Social, 
Moral,  and  Political  Welfare  and  Progress.  Including  Comprehensive  Outlines 
of  the  English  Constitution.  With  copious  Index.  By  J.  Toulmin  Smith, 
Esc[.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.viii.  and  409.     1851.     5s. 

Smith. — Social  Aspects.  By  John  Stores  Smith,  author  of 
"  Mirabcau,"  a  Life  History.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  ^58.     1850.     2s.  6d. 
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Smith. — The  Co:«:mon-  Nature  of  Epidemics  ;  also  Eemarks  on 
Contaii'iou  and  Quarantine.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi. 
and  130.     1866.     3.v.  Qxl 

Smitll. — The  Divine  Government.  By  SouthwoocI  Smith,  M.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  276.     1866.     6s. 

Soiling. — DiiTTisicA :  an  Historical  and  Critical  Survey  of  the 
Literature  of  Germany,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  death  of  GiJthe.  By 
Gustav  Soiling.     8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  368.     1863.     10«.  (id. 

Soiling. — Select  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Shakespeare. 
Translated  and  Collected.  German  and  English.  By  Gustav  Soiling.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  155.     1866.   3s.  &(l. 

Somerset. UnE    CENTAINE    d'iNVENTIONS,    OtTVRAGE    ECRIT    EN    1655, 

par  Edonard  Somerset,  Marquis  de  Worcester,  tradiiit  en  Fran^ais  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  sur  la  texte  de  la  premiere  edition  (Londres,  1663),  et  edite  par 
Henry  Dircks,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  M.R.S.L.,  etc.,  auteur  de  "  The  Life  of 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,"  "  Worcesteriana,"  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  pp.  62,  sewed, 
1868.     Is. 

Somerville. — Eros.     A  Series  of  Connected  Poems.     By  Lorenzo 

Somerville.     18mo.  cloth,  pp.  142.     1866.     3s.  6^^'. 

Sophocles. — A  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek.  By 
E.  A.  Sophocles.     4to.,  pp.  iv.  and  624.     1860.     £2  8s 


5S. 


Sophocles. — EoMAic,     or     Modern     Greek     Grammar.       By    E. 
A.  Sophocles.     8vo.,  half-bound,  pp.  xxviii.  and  196.     1866.     7s.  Qd. 

Spaggiari. — A  Latin,  English,  Italiajj-,  and  Polyglot  Anthology, 

with  a  variety  of  Translations  and  Illustrations.  To  be  i^ublished  once  a  j'ear  ; 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  classical  learning,  as  well  as  to  forward 
the  cultivation  of  the  Englisli  language  and  literature  in  Italy,  and  that  of  the 
Italian  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Australia.  Edited  by  John  Spaggiari. 
Oct.  1861.     No.  1,  oblong  4to,  sewed,  pp.  10.     1861.     2s.  Qd. 

Spear. — On  the  Position  of  Women.   By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Spear.    12mo. 
Hmp,  jjp.  37.     1866.     Is. 

Spellen. — The  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Commons.      By  J. 
N.  Spellen.     12mo.  sewed.     1854.     Qd. 

Spinoza's    Tractatus    Theologico-Politicus  :      A  Critical  Inquiry 

into  the  History,  Purpose,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptiu-es ;  with  the 
Rio-ht  to  Free  Thought  and  Free  Discussion  asserted,  and  shown  to  be  not  only 
consistent,  but  necessarily  bound  up  with  True  Piety  and  Good  Government. 
By  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  From  the  Latin.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
the  Editor.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  386.     1862.     10s.  M. 

Spinoza. — Tractatus  Theologico-politicus.      A    Theological   and 

Political  Treatise  in  a  Series  of  Essays,  showing  that  freedom  of  thought  and  o  f 
discussion  may  not  only  be  granted  with  safety  to  religion  and  the  peace  of  the 
state,  but  that  both  the  public  peace  and  piety  are  endangered  when  such  free- 
dom is  denied.  By  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  From  the  Latin,  with  an  introduction 
and  note  by  the  Editor.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  pp.  360. 
(In  the  press). 
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Sprimer. — Dr.  Karl  Von  SrRinsrER's  Historico-Geograpiiica,l 
Hand-Atlas,  containinp;  2(5  Coloured  Maps  engTaved  on  copper,  22  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  Geiieral  History  of  Exirope,  and  4  are  specially  illustrative  of  the 
History  of  the  British  Isles.  Oblong,  cloth-lottered,  15*.,  or  half-bound  morocco, 
1861.  '£l\s. 

Stevens. — SEASO^"I??•G  for  a  Seasoner  ;  or,  the  New  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum;  a  Satire.     By  Brook  B.  Stevens.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  48.     18f51.     3s. 

Stewart. — Sorghum    and     its    Products.     An    account  of  recent 

investigations  concerning  the  value  of  sorghum  in  sugar  productioTi,  together 
with  a  description  of  a  new  method  of  making  sugar  and  refined  syrup  from  this 
plant.  Adapted  to  common  use,  hj  F.  L.  Stewart.  I'ost  Svo.  pp.  xiv.  and  240, 
cloth.      1867.     6s. 

Still?. — Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  :  a  Bytematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents.  By  Alfred  Stiile,  M.D.  Second 
Edition,  revised,  2  vols.  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  xv.  776,  and  viii.  819.     1864.     £2  8s. 

Stoddard. — Grammar  of  the  Modern  Syriac  Language  as  spoken 
in  Oroomnh,  Persia,  and  in  Koordistan.  By  Rev.  D.  T.  Stoddard.  Svo.  boards, 
pp.  180.     1865.     7s.  M. 

Storer. — First  Outlines  of  a  Dictionary  of  Solubilities  of 
Chemical  Suhstances.  By  Frank  H.  Storer.  Indispensable  to  the  practical 
chemist.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  713.     1864.     £1  lis.  Qd. 

Story. — Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes,  and 
Guaranties  of  Xotes,  and  Cheques  on  Banks  and  Bankers.  With  occasional  illus- 
trations from  the  commercial  law  of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe.  By 
Joseph  Story,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  8vo.  pp.  xliv.  and 
740.     1868.     £1  lis.  Qd. 

Story. — Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice  of 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Dane  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard 
University.  Edited  by  his  Son  William  W.  Story.  2  vols.,  royal  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  XX.  aiid  1,250.     1851.     £\. 

Story. — The  American  Question.  By  William  W.  Story.  Svo. 
sewed  pp.  68.     1862.     Is. 

Stourtou. — Postage  Stamp  Forgeries  ;    or,   the    Collector's    Vade 

Mcciim.  Containing  accurate  descriptions  of  nearly  700  Forgeries,  exclusive  of 
Essays  and  chymically  changed  Stamps.  By  J.  M.  Stourton.  12mo,  sewed, 
pp.  viii.  and  QQ.     1865.     Is. 

Stratmann. — A  Dictionary   of  the  English  Language,   compiled 

from  the  writings  of  the  13th,  I4th,  and  15th  Centmies,  by  Francis  Henry 
Stratmann.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  694.     1867.     25s. 

Stratmann. — An  Old  English  Poem  op  the  Owl  and  the  Nightin- 
gale.    Edited  by  Francis  Henry  Stratmann,     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  60.     1868.  3s. 

Strauss. — The    Opinions    of    Professor    David    F.    Strauss,   as 

embodied  in  his  Letter  to  the  Burgomaster  Hinzel,  Professor  Orelli,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ilizig  at  Ziirich.  With  an  Address  t»  the  People  of  Zurich.  By  Pro- 
fessor Orelli.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  cff  the  original.  Svo.  sewed, 
pp.  31.     1844.     Is. 
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Sue. — The  Rival  Eaces  ;  or  the  Sons  of  Joel.  A  Legendary 
lioniance.     By  Eugene  Sue.     3  vols.,  post  8vo.  cloth.      1863.     £1  ll.v  (id. 

Sullivant. — Icones  Muscorum,  or  Fig-ares  and  Descriptions  of  most 
of  those  Mosses  peculiar  to  Eastern  North  America,  which  have  not  been  hereto- 
fore tigured.  By  William  S.  Sullivant,  LL.D.  With  129  copper-plates.  8yo. 
pp.  '216,  cloth.     "1864.     £4  4s. 

Sullivant. — Ujtited    States  Exploring    Expedition,    during  the 

years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  under-  the  command  of  Charles  Wilkes, 
United  States  Navy.  Botany.  Musci.  By  William  S.  Sullivant.  Folio,  pp.  32. 
With  26  folio  plates,  half  morocco.   1859.     .£10   lOv. 

Surya  Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the);  a  Text-Book  of  Hindu 
Astronomy;  with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  notes  and 
tables,  calculations  of  eclipses,  a  stellar  map,  and  indexes.  By  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Burgess,  formerly  missionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  in  India  ;  assisted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  publication  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  8vo.  pp.  iii.  and  3o6, 
Boards.     1860.     lo.v. 

Swaah. — Fibrous     Substances^— Indigenous    and    Exotic  :     their 

Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment,  considered  with  a  view  to  render  them  further 
useful  for  Textile  and  other  purposes.  By  S.  L;  Swaab.  8vo,  sewed,  pp.  56. 
1864.     2s. 

Swanwick.  —  Selections    from    the    Dramas    of     Goethe    and 

Sc'HiLLEK.  Translated  with  Introductory  llemarks,  by  Anna  Swanwick.  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  290.     1846.     6,v. 

Taft. — A  Practical   Treatise   on   Operative  Dentistry.     By  J. 

Taft,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
8vo.  pp.  384.     With  80  illustrations.     Cloth.     1S59.     15.v. 

Taney. — Habeas  Corpus.     The  Proceedings  in  the  Case  of  John 

Merryman,  of  Baltimore  Coimty,  Maryland,  before  the  Honourable  Roger  Brooke 
Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  24.     1861.     Is. 

Tayler. — A   Retrospect    of    the   Religious    Life   of   England 

or,  the  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J.  Taylor,  B.A.  7:\ti\v 
lievised  Edition.     Large  post  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  330.     1853.     7s.  6^/. 

Taylor. — Taylor's  System   of  Shorthand   Writing.     Edited   hy 

Matthias  Levy,  author  of  "  The  History  of  Shorthand  Writing."  8vo.  pp.  iv. 
and  16,  limp  cloth.     1862.     Is.  6(^. 

Taylor. — The  Claim  of  Englisifwomen  to  the  Suffrage  Con- 
stitutionally coN.siDEiiED.  By  Helen  Taylor.  Reprinted  from  the  "  West- 
minster Review."     8vo.  pp.  16,  sewed.     1807.     Id. 

Taylor. — The  Picture  of  St.  John.     By  Bayard    Taylor.      12mo 
cloth,  jjp.  vii.  and  220.     1866.     7s.  6^/. 

Taylor. — The    Poems  of   Bayard   Taylor.      Portrait.      ]>lun  and 

Gold  Series.     Third  Series.     24ino.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  pp.  viii.  and  410.   1865.  5s. 
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TeclmolOgical  Dictiois-ary  :  French — Grerman — English  ;  containing 

the  Technical  Terms  used  in  Arts  and  Trades,  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Arclii- 
tectnre,  Bridges  and  Roads,  Railways,  Mechanics,  construction  of  Mat'hine.s, 
Artillery,  Navigation,  Mines  and  Smelting  Works,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  C.  Rnmpf  and  0.  Mothes  ;  j^receded 
by  a  Preface  by  Charles  Karmarsch,  Chief  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Hanover.     In  one  vol.   8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  590,  cloth.  1868.      10s.  %d. 

Terrien  and  Saxton. — Liberien  hag  Avielen  ;  or,  the  Catholic 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  day  up  to  Ascension.  Translated  for  the  first  time 
into  the  Brehonec  of  Brittany.  Also,  in  three  parallel  columns,  a  new  version  of 
the  same  Breizouner  (commonly  called  Breton  and  Armorican)  ;  a  version  into 
"Welsh,  mostly  new  and  closely  resembling  the  Breton  ;  and  a  version  Gaelic,  or 
Manx,  or  Cernaweg,  with  illustrative  articles,  by  Christoll  Terrien  and  Charles 
Waring  Saxton,  D.D.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  penitential  psalms  are  also 
added.     Oblong  Folio,  pp.  156,  sewed.     1868.     5«. 

Tetraglot. — New  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  Languages,  arranged  after  a  new  system.  Small  Svo. 
cloth.     Is.  &d. 

Texas  Almanac  (The)  for  1868,  with  Federal  and  State  Statistics; 
historical,  descriptive,  and  biographical  sketches,  etc.,  relating  to  Texas.  Svo. 
pp.  314,  sewed.     1868.     3.5. 

Theatre  Fran^ais  Moderns.  A  Selection  of  Modern  French  Plays ; 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Brette,  B.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  French 
School  in  Christ's  Hospital ;  Charles  Cassal,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  University 
College,  London;  and  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.,of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich  ;  former  and  present  examiners  in  the  University  of  London,  and  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India.  First  Series,  in  one  vol.  crown  Svo.  cloth.  6.s. 
Containing : — 

Charlotte  Corday,  a  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard.  Edited  with  English  Notes 
and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  of  University 
College,  London.     Pp.  xii.  and  134. 

Diane,  a  Drama  in  verse.  By  Emile  Augier.  Edited  with  English  Notes  and 
Notice  on  Augier,  by  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
and  the  University  of  London.     Pp.  xiv.  and  145. 

Le  Voyage  a  Dieppe,  a  Comedy  in  prose.  By  Wafflard  and  Fulgence.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Brette,  B.D.,  of  Christ's  Hospital 
and  the  University  of  London.     Pp.  104. 

The  Soke  of  Nurture.     By  John  Eiissell,  about  1460 — 1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Kernynge.  By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Anno  Domini  1513. 
The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited  from  the 
Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  and  Early 
English  Text  Societies.  4to.  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  xix.  and  146,  28,  xxviii. 
and  56.     1867.     £1  lis.  &d. 

Tlie  Derbyites  and  the  Coalition.  Parliamentary  Sketches.  Being 
a  second  edition  of  the  "  History  of  the  Session  1852 — 1853."  12mo.  pp.  222, 
cloth.     1854.     2s.  Qd. 

Tlie  True  Interpretation  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  of 

England's  Cotton  Difficulty  or  Slavery,  from  a  different  Point  of  View,  showing 
the  relative  Responsil)ilities  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  By  Onesimus 
Secundus.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  47.     1863.     Is. 
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The  Vision  of  William  costcerning  Piers  Plowman,  to2:ether  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest,  secundum  wit  at  resoun.  By  William  Lang- 
land  (about  1362-1380  anno  domini).  Edited  from  numerous  Manuscripts,  with 
Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  Bv  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Pp. 
xliv.  and  158.  cloth.     1867.     Vernon  Text;  Text  A.  ~ts.  6d. 

Qela  (fj)  AeiTovpyLa   tov  ev   aytot?   irdrpo^   I'lf^MV   'Icodvvou    rou 

XpoffOffTO/xov.  U.apa<ppanQHna  Kara  to  KtijXivov  to  ficSoOev  tyKp'iaii  tF]Q  itpuQ 
avvoSov  Toi)  fiaaiKtiov  T7]Q"E\\a0oQ.     8vo.  pp.  76,  cloth.      1865.     3.y.  6(^. 

Thorn. — St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  An  attempt 
to  convey  their  Spirit  and  Significance.  By  the  Eev.  John  Hamilton  Thom. 
Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  408.     1851.     "is. 

Thomas. — A  Collection  of  some  of  the  Miscell.\js-eous  Essays  on 

Okiextal  Subjects.  (Published  on  various  occasions.)  By  EdwardThomas,  Esq., 
late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Contents — On  Ancient 
Indian  Weights ;  The  Earliest  Indian  Coinage ;  Bactrian  Coins ;  On  the 
Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda  ;  Note  on  Indian  Numerals  ;  On  the 
Coins  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty;  Early  Armenian  Coins;  Observations  Intro- 
ductory to  the  Explanation  of  the  Oriental  Legends  to  be  found  on  certain 
Imperial  and  Partho-Persian  Coins  ;  Sassanian  Gems  and  early  Armenian  Coins  ; 
Notes  on  Certain  unpublished  Coins  of  the  Sassanid;e  ;  An  AccoTint  of  Eight 
Kiific  Coins  ;  Supi^lementary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Kings  of  Ghazni ;  Supi^lcmentary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Patau  Sultans  of  Hindustan  ;  The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  introduced  by  the 
Muhammadans,  on  the  conquest  of  the  country,  a.h.  600-800,  a.d.  1203-1397. 
In  one  vol.  Svo.  half-bound,  gilt  edges.     1868. 

Thomas. — Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals   anb   Coins.     By 

Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Service.  Svo. 
pp.  viii.  and  138.  With  numerous  woodcuts,  a  photograph  of  the  Iliijiubad 
inscription,  and  a  copper-plate  of  the  Sassanian  coins.     Cloth,  1868.     In.  Qd. 

Thomson.— Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Ceylon.  By  Henry 
Byerlcy  Thomson,  Second  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.  In 
2  vols.,  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  XX.  647,  and  pp.  xx.  713.  With  Appendices,  pp.  71. 
1866.     £2  2s. 

Thomson. — The  Autobiography  of  an  Artizan.  By  Clirlstoplier 
Thomson.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  408.     1847.     6«. 

Thoreau. — A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Eivers. 
By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  413.     1S62.     7s.  Qd. 

Thorean. — The  Maine  Woods.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  328.     1864.    Is.  Gd. 

Thoreau.— Excursions.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  310.     1864.     7s.  6d. 

Thorean. — A  Yankee  in  Canada  ;  with  Anti-Slavery  and  Eeforni 
Papers.     By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  286.     1866.     7v.  6rf. 

Thoreau. — Letters  to  Various  Persons.     By  Henry  D.  Tlioreau. 

Edited  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     16mo.  cloth.  Pp.  229.     1865.     7s.  6d. 

A  series  of  interesting  letters  selected   by  Mr.  Emerson,  with  an  appendix  containing  nine 
charming  poems. 

Thoreau. — Walden.  By  Henry  D,  Thoreau.  12mo.  cloth, 
pp.  357.     1864.     7*'.  Od. 
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TllOllg'lltS  OF  A  Lifetime  ;  or,  my  Mind — its  contents.  An  epitome 
of  the  Icadins;  qiiestions  of  the  day.  By  the  author  of  "  Utopia  at  Home." 
Crown  8vo.  i>p.  Lx.  and  220,  cloth.     1868.     3.y.  6r/. 

TllOUgMs  ON  Eeligion  and  the  Bible.     By  a  Layman,  an  M.A.  of 

Trinity  College,  Duhlin.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown    8vo. 
pp.  X.  and  42,  sowed.     18G5.     l.s. 

TllOlIglltS  ON  THE  Athanasian  Creed,  ETC.  By  a  Layman,  1 6mo. 
cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  75.     1866.     2s. 

Three  ExrERiMENTS  of  Living.  Within  the  Means.  Up  to  the 
Means.  Beyond  the  Means.  Fcap.  8vo.,  ornamental  cover  and  gilt  edges,  pp.  86. 
1848.     Is. 

Ticknor. — A  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Entirely  re- 
written. By  George  Ticknor.  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  i)p.  xxiv.  486,  xiii.  506, 
xiv.  .524,  cloth.      1863.      £1  4s. 

Tolhausen. — A     Synopsis     of    the    Patent     Laws    of    Various 

CouNTHiES.  Comprising  the  following  heads : — 1.  Law,  Date,  and  where  re- 
corded ;  2.  Kinds  of  Patents ;  3.  Previoiis  Examination ;  4.  Duration ;  5. 
Government  Fees;  6.  Documents  Required,  and  where  to  he  left;  7.  Working 
and  Extension  ;  8.  Assignments;  9.  Specifications,  Inspection,  and  Copies  of;  10. 
List  of  Patents  delivered  ;  11.  Specifications  Published  ;  12.  Originals  of  Speci- 
fications (Models).  By  Alexander  Tolhausen,  Ph.  D.,  Sworn  Translator  at  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  Author  of  a  Technological  Dictionary  in  the  English, 
French,  and  German  Languages,  etc.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  31.     1857.     Is. 

Torrens. — Lancashire's  Lesson  :  or,  the  Need  of  a  Settled  Policy 
in  Times  of  Exceptional  Distress.  By  W.  T.  M.  Torrens,  Author  of  "The 
Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations,"  "The  Life  of  Sir  James  Graham,"  etc. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  191.     1864.     3s.  &d. 

Toscaili. — Italian  Conversational  Course.  A  new  Method  of 
Teaching  the  Italian  Language,  both  Theoretically  and  Practically.  By  Giovanni 
Toscani,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  the  City  of  London 
College,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  etc.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  249. 
1867.     ^s. 

Tosswill. — The  British  and  American  Eeady-Eeckoner  :  con- 
sisting of  Tables  showing  the  equivalent  values  in  Currency  and  Sterling  at  any 
rate  for  Exchange,  of  the  following  articles  : — Produce,  comprising  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  hams,  lard,  tallow,  grease,  hops,  seeds,  tobacco,  sugar,  beeswax,  or 
any  article  whereof  the  Standard  is  the  pound  in  America  and  the  cwt.  (of 
112  lbs.)  in  the  British  Isles,  with  a  list  of  net  freights.  Also  cotton  per  lb. — • 
Flour,  Beef  and  Pork,  or  any  article  sold  in  both  countries  by  the  same 
Standard.— Wheat  transferred  from  the  bushel  of  60  lbs.  to  quarter  of  480  lbs.  ; 
likewise  the  equivalent  value  of  the  quai'ter  and  cental. — J  ndian  Corn  trans- 
ferred from  the  bushel  of  56  lbs.  to  the  quarter  of  480  lbs.  Also  freights  of 
wheat  and  com. — Oil  Cake  and  Dye  Woods,  allowing,  where  necessary,  for 
the  difference  between  the  2,000  lbs.  and  the  gross  ton. — Refined  Petroleum 
transferred  from  the  small  or  wine  into  the  imperial  gallon. — Crude  Petro- 
leum transferred  from  the  small  gallon  into  the  tun  of  252  imperial  or  303  small 
gallons.  Also,  Sterling  Commission  or  Brokerage,  showing  the  expense  of 
placing  any  of  the  above  merchandise  "  free  on  board."-  Computed  by  Edward 
B.  Tosswill,  Author  of  "  Produce  Tables  from  par  to  400  premium."  Imperial 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  X.  and  133.     1865.   £1  Is. 
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Towler. — The    Silver    Suis^BExiM :      a    Practical   and   Theoretical 

Text-book  ou  Sun- Drawing  and  Photographic  Printing,  comprehending  all  the 
Wet  and  Dry  Processes  at  present  known.  By  J.  Towler,  M.D.,  Prendergast 
Professor  ot  Natural  Philosophy.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  443.     1866.    10*.  Qd. 

Towler. — Dry  Plate  Photography  ;  or,  the  Tannin  Process  made 
Simple  and  Practical  for  Operators  and  Amateurs.  By  J.  Towler,  M.D.  12mo. 
sewed,  pp.  97.     I860.     4s. 

Towler. — The  Magic  Photograph  ;  with  full  Instructions  How  to 
Make  it.     By  J.  Towler,  M.D.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  x.     1866.     Is. 

Triglot. — A  Complete  Dictionary,  English,  Gterman,  and  French, 
on  an  entirely  new  plan,  for  the  use  of  the  Three  Nations.  In  Three  Divisions. 
1  A'ol.  small  4to,  cloth,  red  edges.     10s.  &d. 

Trimen.— EiioPALOCERA  Aericae  Australis;  a  Catalogue  of  South 

African  Butterflies  ;  comprising  Desciiptions  of  all  the  known  Species,  with 
Notices  of  their  Larva;,  Pupa;,  Localities,  Habits,  Seasons  of  Appearance,  and 
Geographical  Distribution.  By  Eoland  Trimen,  Member  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London.  With  Illustrations,  by  G.  H.  Ford.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and 
353.  1862-66.  18s. 
Ditto  Coloiu'ed,  25s. 

TrlilDIier's  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Eecord.   A  Monthly 

llegister  of  the  most  Important  Works  published  in  North  and  South  America, 
in  India,  China,  and  the  British  Colonies.  With  Occasional  Notes  on  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Eussian  Books.  The 
object  of  the  Publishers  in  issuing  this  monthly  publication  is  to  give  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  every  publication  of  importance  issued  in  America  and  the 
East.  Vols.  1  to  3  (36  numbers)  from  March,  1865,  to  July,  1868,  small 
quarto,  Q>d.  per  number.  Subscription  5s.  per  annum.  Continued  monthly. 
The  object  of  the  Publishers  in  issuing  ihis  monthly  publication  is  to  give  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  every  publication  of  importance  issued  in  America  and  in  the  East. 

Triihner's  Series  oe  GIermajs'  Plays,  for  Students  of  the  Grerman 

Language.  With  Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  F.  Weinmann, 
German  Master  to  the  Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool,  and  G.  Zimmermann, 
Teacher  of  Modern  Languages.  No.  I.  Der  Vetter.  Comedy  in  three  Acts,  by 
Roderick  Benedix.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  125.     1863.     2s.  M. 

Triihner's  Gold  and  Silver  Coins    (See  under  Current  Gold  and 

Silver  Coins). 

Trtibner. — Trubner's  Bibliographical  Guide  to  Americ^vn  Litera- 
ture :  a  Classed  List  of  Books  published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
1817  to  1857.  With  Bibliographical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Alphabetical 
Index.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Nicolas  Triibner.  In  1  vol.  8vo.,  half-bound, 
pp.  750.     1859.     18s. 

This  work,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  attempt  to  marshal  the  Literature  of  the  United  States 
of  America  during  the  last  forty  years,  according  to  the  generally  received  bibliographical 
canons.  The  Librarian  will  welcome  it,  no  doubt,  as  a  companion  volume  to  Brunet,  Lowndes, 
and  Ebert ;  whilst,  to  the  bookseller,  it  will  be  a  faithful  guide  to  the  American  branch  of 
English  Literature— a  branch  which,  on  account  of  its  rapid  increase  and  rising  importance, 
begins  to  force  itself  daily  more  and  more  upon  his  attention.  Nor  will  the  work  be  of  less 
interest  to  the  man  of  letters  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  complete  Tables  of  Contents  to  all  the 
more  prominent  Collections  of  the  Americans,  lo  the  Journals,  Memoirs,  Proceedings,  and 
Transactions  of  their  learned  Sociecies — and  thus  furnishes  an  intelligible  key  to  a  department 
of  American  scientific  activity  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known  and  understood  in  Em-ope. 

Opinions  op  the  Press. 
"  It  has  been  reserved  for  a  foreigner  to  have  compiled,  for. the  benefit  of  European  readers, 
a  really  trustworthy  ^uide  to  Anglo-American  liteiature.  This  honourable  distinction  has 
been  fairly  one  by  J1  r.  Nicolas  Irlibner.  the  intelligent  and  well-known  publisher  in  Pater- 
noster-row That  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  valuable  addition  to  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  much  wanted."—  Universal  Review,  Jan.,  1859. 
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" ' Triibner's  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Literature'  deserves  praise  for  the  great 
care  with  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the  wonderful  amount  of  information  contained  in  its 
pages.  It  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  Nicolas  Triibner,  the  publisher,  of  Paternoster-row. 
It  comprises  a  classified  list  of  books  published  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  forty 
years,  with  Bibliographical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Alpliabeticil  Index.  The  introduction 
is  very  elaborate  and  full  of  facts,  and  must  be  the  work  of  a  gentleuian  who  lias  spared  no 
pains  in  m.akiug  himself  master  of  all  that  is  important  in  connection  with  American  litera- 
ture. It  certainly  supplies  much  information  not  generally  known  in  Europe." — Morning  Star, 
Jan.  31st,  1859. 

"  Mr.  Triibner  deserves  much  credit  for  being  the  first  to  arrange  bibliography  according  to 
the  received  rulssof  the  art.  He  began  the  labour  in  ISo-'J,  and  the  first  volume  was  publisbed 
in  that  year;  constituting,  in  fact,  the  earliest  attempt,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
catalogue  American  books.  The  present  volume,  of  course,  is  enlarged,  and  is  more  perfect 
in  every  respect.     The  method  of  classification  is  exceedingly  clear  and  useful. 

"  In  short,  it  presents  tlie  actual  state  of  literature,  as  well  as  the  co\ir.se  of  its  develo')ment 
from  the  beginning.  Into  tlie  subject-matter  of  this  section  we  shall  have  to  look  hereafter, 
we  are  now  simply  explaining  the  composition  of  Mr.  Triibner's  most  valuable  and  useful 
book." — Spectator,  Feb.  5,  1859. 

"  Mr.  Triibner's  book  is  by  far  the  most  complete  American  bibliography  that  has  yet 
appeared,  and  displays  an  amount  of  patience  and  research  that  does  him  infinite  credit.  We 
have  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  work  upon  several  points  demanding  much  care  and  inquiry, 
and  the  result  has  always  been  satisfactory.  Our  American  brethren  cannot  fail  to  feel  com- 
plimented by  the  production  of  this  volume,  which  in  quantity  almost  equals  our  own  London 
catalogue." — The  Boohfellei',  Feb.  24th,  1859. 

"To  say  of  this  volume  that  it  entirely  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title-page,  is  possibly  the 
highest  and  most  truthful  commendation  that  can  be  awarded  to  it.  Mr.  Triibner  deserves 
however,  something  beyond  general  praise  for  the  patient  and  intelligent  labour  with  which 
he  has  elaborated  the  earlier  forms  of  the  work  into  that  which  it  now  bears.  What  was 
once  but  a  scanty  volume,  has  now  become  magnified,  under  his  care,  to  one  of  considerable 
size ;  and  what  was  once  little  b'^tter  than  a  dry  catalogue,  may  n")W  take  rank  as  a  biogra- 
phical work  of  first-rate  importance.  His  position  as  an  American  literary  agent  has,  doubt- 
less, been  very  favourable  to  Mr.  Triibner,  by  throwing  matter  in  its  way  ;  and  he  confesses, 
in  his  preface,  that  it  is  to  this  source  that  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  materials  which  have 
enabled  him  to  construct  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Triibner's  object  in  compiling  this  book  is, 
he  states,  two-fold  :  '  On  the  one  hand,  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  more  perfect  work  of  its 
kind  by  an  American,  surrounded,  as  he  necessarily  would  he,  with  the  needful  appliances  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  supply  to  Europeans  a  guide  to  Anglo-American  literature— a  branch 
wliich,  by  its  rapid  rise  and  increasing  importance,  begins  to  force  itself  more  and  more  on 
our  .attention.  It  is  very  modest  in  Mr.  Triibner  thus  to  treat  his  work  as  a  mere  suggestion 
fur  otliers.  It  is  much  more  th.an  this  :  it  is  an  example  which  those  who  attempt  to  do 
anything  more  complete  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  a  model,  which  they  will  do  well  to 
copy,  if  they  would  combine  fulness  of  material  with  that  admirahle  ordi  r  and  arrangement 
which  so  facilitates  reference,  and  without  which  a  work  of  this  sort  is  all  but  useless. 

"  All  honour,  then,  to  the  literature  of  Young  America^for  young  she  still  is,  and  let  her 
thank  her  stars  for  it — and  all  honour  also,  to  Jlr.  Triibner,  for  taking  so  much  pains  to  mako 
us  acquainted  with  it." — The  Critic,  March  19,  18.')9. 

"  This  is  not  only  a  very  useful,  because  well  executed,  bibliographical  work— it  is  also  a 
work  of  much  interest  to  all  who  are  connected  with  liter.ature.  I'he  bulk  of  it  consists  of  a 
classitied  list,  with  date  of  publication,  size,  and  price,  of  all  the  works,  original  or  translated, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  forty  years ;  and  an  alphabetical 
index  facilitates  reference  to  any  particular  work  or  author.  On  the  merits  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  we  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  form  a  judgment.  It  would  require  something 
of  the  special  erudition  of  Mr.  Triibner  himself,  to  say  how  far  he  has  succeeded  or  fallen  short 
of  his  undertaking— how  few,  or  how  many,  have  been  bis  omissions.  There  is  one  indication, 
however,  of  his  careful  minuteness,  which  suggests  the  amount  of  labour  that  must  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  work — namely,  the  full  enumeration  of  all  the  contents  of  the  various  Trans- 
saction  and  Scientific  Journals.  Thus,  '  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,'  from  the  year  1769  to  1857— no  index  to  which  has  yet  appeared  in  America — are  in 
this  work  made  easy  of  reterence,  every  paper  of  every  volume  being  mentioned  seriatim. 
The  naturalist,  who  wishes  to  know  what  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Natural  History  during  the  last  twenty  years,  that  is,  from  its  commencement,  has  only  to 
glance  over  the  five  closely-printed  pages  of  this  guide  to  satisfy  himself  at  once." — The 
Saturday  Review,  April  2,  1859. 

"  We  have  never  seen  a  work  on  the  national  literature  of  a  people  more  carefully  compiled 
than  the  present,  and  the  bibliographical  prolegomena  deserves  attentive  perusal  by  all  who 
would  study  either  the  political  or  the  literary  history  of  the  greatest  republic  of  the  West." — 
2'he  Liuder.  Mai  oh  2Gth,  lS.'i9. 

"  Tlie  subject  of  my  letter  to-day  may  .seem  to  be  of  a  purely  literary  character,  but  I  feel 
justified  to  claim  a  more  general  interest  for  it.  That  subject  is  connected  with  tlie  good  re- 
putation of  the  United  States  abroad.  It  is  likewise  connected  with  the  general  topic  of  my 
two  former  letters.  I  have  spoken  of  the  iriends  and  the  antagonists  of  the  United  States 
among  European  nations,  and  among  the  dift'erent  classes  of  European  .society.  I  have-  stated 
that  the  antagonists  are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  aristocracy,  not  only  of  birth,  but  'of 
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miiirl ' — as  it  has  been  called— likewise ;  not  only  amongr  the  privile^jed  classes,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  Government  interests,  but  among  those  who  live  iu  the  sphere  of  literature 
and  art,  and  look  down  with  contempt  upon  a  society  iu  which  utilitarian  motives  are  believed 
to  be  paramount.  And  1  have  asserteil  that,  these  differences  in  the  opinions  of  certain  classes 
lefc  aside,  the  Germans,  as  a  whole  take  a  more  lively  and  a  deeper  interest  in  American 
affairs  th  an  in  any  other  nation.  Now,  I  am  going  to  speak  of  a  b'lok  just  ready  to  leave  the 
press  of  a  Loudon  publisher,  which,  while  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth  of  my 
assertion  in  reference  to  the  Germans,  must  be  considered  as  serving  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  by  promoting  the  good  reputatim  of  American  life  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

"The  London  book  trade  has  a  firm,  Triibner  and  Co,  of  whose  business  transactions 
American  literature,  as  well  as  literature  on  America,  form  a  principal  branch.  It  is  the  firm 
who  have  lately  publish  d  the  bibliography  of  American  languages.  Mr.  Nicolas  Triibner  is 
a  German,  who  has  never  iuli.abited  the  United  States,  and  yet  he  risks  his  time,  labour,  and 
money,  in  literary  publications,  for  which  even  vain  endeavours  would  have  been  made  to  find 
an  American  publisher. 

"The  new  pviblication  of  Mr.  Triibner,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  a  large  8vo  volume  of 
800  pages,  under  the  title  of  '  Bbliographioal  Guide  ti  American  Literature,  A  classified 
List  of  Bonks  published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  1817  to  18.i7.  With  Biblio- 
graphical lutroductinn,  Notes,  and  Alphabeticil  Index.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Nicolas 
Triibner.' 

"This  last  remark  h.as  but  too  much  truth  in  it.  The  United  S'ates,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  mass  of  even  the  well-educated  people  of  Europe,  is  a  country  inhabited  by  a  nation  lost 
in  the  pursuit  of  material  interest,  a  country  iu  which  the  technically  applicable  branches  of 
of  some  sficuces  may  be  cultivated  to  a  certain  degree,  but  a  country  essentially  without 
literature  and  art.  a  country  not  without  newspapers -.so  much  the  worse  for  it — but  almost 
without  books.  Now,  here,  .Mr.  Triibner,  a  German,  comes  out  with  a  list  of  American  books, 
filling  a  thick  volume,  though  containing  American  publications  only,  upward  from  the  year 
1817,  from  which  time  he  dates  the  period  of  a  more  decided  literary  independence  of  the 
United  States. 

"Since  no  native-born,  and  even  no  adopted,  American,  has  taken  the  trouble  of  compiling, 
arranging,  digesting,  editing,  and  publishing  such  a  work,  who  else  but  a  German  could 
undertake  it  ?  who  else  among  the  European  nations  would  have  thoutrht  American  literature 
worth  the  labour,  the  time,  and  the  money?  and,  let  me  add,  that  a  smaller  work  of  a  similar 
character,  '  The  Literature  of  American  Local  History,'  by  the  late  Dr.  Hermann  Ludewig, 
was  the  work  of  a  German,  likewise.  May  be  that  the  majority  of  the  American  public  will 
ascribe  but  an  inferior  degree  of  interest  to  works  of  this  kind.  The  majority  of  the  puiilic 
of  other  na  ions  will  do  the  same,  as  it  cannot  be  everybody's  business  to  understand  the 
usefulness  of  bibliography,  and  of  books  containing  nothing  but  the  enuineratii>u  and  descrip- 
tion of  books.  One  thing,  however,  inust  be  apparent :  the  deep  interest  taken  by  some 
foreigners  in  some  of  the  more  ideal  spheres  of  American  life  ;  ami  if  it  is  true,  that  the  clear 
historical  insight  into  its  own  develipment,  ideal  as  well  as  material,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able acQuisitions  of  a  nation,  future  American  generations  will  acknowledge  the  good  services 
of  those  foreigners,  who,  by  their  literary  application,  contributed  to  avert  the  national 
calamity  of  the  origin  of  the  literary  independence  of  America  becoming  veiled  in  darkness." 
Ifew  Vurk  Daily  Tribune,  Dec,  1858. 

"  It  is  remarkable  and  noteworthy  that  the  most  valuable  manual  of  American  literature 
should  appear  in  Londim  and  be  published  by  an  English  house.  Triibner's  Bibliographical 
Guide  to  Amei  loan  Literature  is  a  work  of  extraordiniry  skill  and  perseverance,  giving  an  index 
to  all  the  publications  of  tlie  American  press  for  the  last  forty  years."— /Tacpej-'s  Weekly,  March 
28th,  1859. 

"  Mr.  Triibner  deserves  all  praise  for  having  produced  a  work  every  way  satisfictory.  No 
one  who  takes  an  interest  iu  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  can  dispense  it  with  it ;  and  wa 
have  uo  doubt  that  booksellers  in  this  country  will  learn  to  consider  it  necessary  to  them  as  a 
shop  manual,  and  only  second  in  importance,  fur  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  to  the  London 
Catalogue  itself.  That  a  foreigner,  and  a  London  bookseller,  should  have  accomplished  what 
Americans  themselves  have  failed  to  do,  is  most  creditable  to  the  compiler.  The  volume 
contains  149  pages  of  introductory  matter,  containing  by  far  the  best  record  of  American 
literary  history  yet  published  ;  and  521  pages  of  classed  list  of  books,  to  which  an  alphabeti- 
cal index  of  33  pages  is  added.  This  alphabetical  index  alone  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  for  enabling  the  student  of  literary  history  to  form  a  just  and  perfect  estimate 
of  the  great  and  rising  importance  of  Anglo-American  literature,  the  youngest  and  most  un- 
trammelled of  all  which  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind." — The  Press, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  11,  ls58. 

"  We  do  not  so  iimch  express  the  wish  by  this  notice,  that  Mr.  Triibner  may  not  find  a 
public  ungrateful  for  his  labours,  as  congrattilato,  especi.ally  American  Bibliophiles,  upon  the 
advantages  within  their  reach,  by  the  acquisition  and  use  of  what  Mr.  Triibner  has  so  oppor- 
tunely supplied." —  Washington  National  Intelligencer,  March  22nd,  1859. 

"  This  volume  contains  a  well- classified  list  of  books  publi.shtd  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica during  the  last  forty  years,  preceded  by  a  tolerably  full  survey  of  American  literary  enter- 
prise during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  value  of  such  a  guide,  in  it.selt 
tolerably  evident,  becomes  more  so  upon  glancing  over  the  five  hundred  auil  f  irty  pages  of 
close  urint  which  display  the  literary  activity  pervading  the  oouutry  of  Prescott  and  Mottley, 
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of  Irving  and  Hawthorne,  of  Poe  and  Longfellow,  of  Story  and  Wheaton,  of  Moses  Stuart  and 
Cbanning.  This  volume  will  be  useful  to  the  scholar,  but  to  the  librarian  it  is  indispensable." 
—DaUii  Sens,  March  24th,  1859. 

"Tliere  are  hundreds  of  men  of  moderate  scholarship  who  wouM  gladly  stanrl  on  some 
higher  and  inoie  assured  pomt.  They  fee!  that  they  have  acqviired  much  informatinn,  but 
thi-y  al.so  feel  the  need  of  that  subtle  discipline,  literary  education,  without  which  all  mere 
learning  is  the  i-iidis  i/i<lit/e.it<i  iiio/es.  as  much  of  a  stumbling-block  as  an  aid.  To  tliose  in  such 
a  condition,  works  on  bibliograpliy  arc  invaluable.  For  direction  in  classifying  all  reading, 
whether  EuKlish  or  American,  Alliboiie's  Dictionary  is  admirable  ;  but,  for  pariicular  informa- 
tion as  to  the  American  side  ot  the  house,  the  recently  ))ublished  Bibhngr>iphioal  Guide  to 
American  Literature,  by  Nicholas  Triibner,  of  London,  may  be  consc  entiously  commended. 
A  careful  perusal  of  this  truly  remarkable  work  cannot  fail  to  give  any  intelligent  person  a 
clear  and  complete  idea  of  the  whole  state  of  American  book-making,  not  only  in  its  literary 
aspect,  but  in  its  historical,  and,  added  to  this,  iu  its  most  mechanical  detads." — Pldhuldphia 
El-en i/nj  HiiUetiii,'Marvh  •'ith,  1S.')9. 

"  But  the  best  work  on  American  bibliography  yet  published  has  come  to  us  from  London, 
where  it  has  been  compiiert  by  the  well-known  bibliophile,  Triibner.  The  woi  k  is  remarkable 
for  condensation  and  accuracy,  though  we  have  noted  a  few  errors  and  omissions,  upon  which 
we  should  like  to  comment,  h:id  we  now  space  to  do  bo." — Neir  York  TimeK,  March  2(ith,  1859. 

"Some  of  our  readers,  whose  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to  scientific  and  literary 
matters,  m:iy  remember  meeting,  some  years  since,  in  this  country,  a  most  intelligent 
fnreigner,  who  visited  the  United  Statesfor  the  purjiose  of  extending  his  business  connections, 
and  making  a  personal  investigation  into  the  condition  of  literature  in  the  New  World.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Triibner — the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  made  reference — althouj^h  by  birth  a 
German,  and  hy  education  and  profession  a  London  bookseller,  could  hardly  be  called  a 
'  stranger  in  America.'  fur  he  had  sent  before  him  a  most  valuable  '  letter  of  introduction,'  in 
the  shape  of  a  carefully  compiled  register  of  American  books  and  authors,  entitled  '  Biblio- 
gi-aphical  Guide  to  American  Literature,'  etc.,  pi>.  x.\xii.,  l^S.  This  manual  was  the  germ  of 
the  important  publication,  the  title  of  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  Now,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Triibner's  admirable  classification  and  minute  index,  the 
inquirer  after  knowledge  Has  nothing  to  do  but  copy  from  the  Bibliographical  Guide  the 
titles  of  the  American  books  whxh  he  wishes  to  consult,  despatch  tliem  to  his  Ubiary  by  a 
messenger,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  has  before  him  the  cuveted  volumes,  through  wliose  means 
he  hopes  to  enlarge  his  acquisitions.  LTndoubtedly  it  would  be  a  cause  of  well-founded 
reproach,  of  deep  mortitication  to  every  intelligent  Americnn,  if  the  arduous  labours  of  the 
learned  editor  and  compiler  of  this  volume  (whom  we  almost  hesi'ate  to  call  a  foreigner), 
should  fail  to  be  appreciated  in  a  country  to  which  he  has,  by  the  preparation  of  this  valuable 
work,  proved  himstdf  so  eminent  a  benefactor." — PennsylnDiki  Enqinrer,  March  2t)th,  1859. 

"  The  editor  of  this  volume  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  .American 
press  which  is  rarely  exhibited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  must  command 
the  admiration  of  the  best  informed  students  of  the  subject  in  this  country.  His  former  work 
on  American  bibliography,  though  making  no  preensions  to  completeness,  was  a  valuable 
index  to  various  branches  of  learning  that  had  been  successfully  cultivated  by  our  scholars 
bur,  neither  in  comprehensiveness  of  plan  nor  thoroughness  of  execution,  can  it  be  compired 
to  the  elaborate  and  minute  record  of  American  literature  contained  in  this  volume.  The  duty 
fit'  the  editor  required  extensive  research,  vigilant  discrimination,  and  untiring  diligence  ;  and 
in  the  performance  of  his  task  we  are  U"  less  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  detail  than  with  the 
extent  of  his  information.  The  period  to  which  the  volume  is  devoted,  comprises  only  tho 
Last  forty  years  ;  but  within  that  time  the  literature  of  this  country  has  received  its  most 
efiicieiit  impulses,  and  been  widely  unfolded  in  the  v.arious  departments  of  intellectual 
activity.  If  we  were  permitted  to  speak  in  beh.alf  of  American  schulars,  we  should  not  fail  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Triibner  on  the  eminent  success  with  which  he  has  accomplished  bis  iihan, 
and  riie  ample  and  impartial  justice  with  which  he  has  registered  the  productions  of  our 
native  authorship.  After  a  careful  examinat  on  <  f  his  volume,  we  are  bound  to  expiess  our 
high  appreciation  of  the  intelligence,  fairness,  and  industry  which  are  conspicuous  in  its 
Pages  ;  for  exactness  and  precision  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  than  for  extent  of  research  ;  few, 
if  any,  impnrtant  publications  are  omitted  on  its  cat.alogue,  and  although,  as  is  inevitable  in 
a  work  of  this  nature,  an  erroneous  letter  has  sometimes  crept  into  a  name,  or  an  erroneous 
figure  into  a  da  e,  no  one  can  cnusult  it  habitually  with(jut  le.arning  to  rely  on  its  trust- 
worthiness, as  well  as  its  completeness." — Ilarjiei's  A/ainniiie,  April,  1859. 

"  Nor  is  the  book  a  dry  catalogue  only  of  the  names  and  contents  of  the  publications  of 
America.  Prefixed  to  it  are  vaiuable  bibliographical  prolegomena,  instructive  to  the  antiquary, 
as  well  as  useful  to  the  philologist.  In  this  portion  of  the  work,  Mr  Triibner  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  late  Dr.  Ludewig,  whose  early  death  was  a  great  lo.ss  to  philological  science.  Mr. 
Morau,  the  assistant- secretary  to  the  American  Legatiim,  has  added  to  the  volume  a  historical 
summary  of  the  literature  of  America  ;  and  .Mr.  Edward  Edwards  is  responsible  for  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  public  "/ibraries  of  the  United  States.  To  Mr.  Triibner's  own  careful 
superintendence  and  hard  work,  however,  the  student  mu.st  ever  remain  indebted  for  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  well-arranged  books  on  bibliographical  li  re  t  ver  published.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  ritiht  to  coiigiatu  ate  Mr.  Ti  iibner  on  tlie  fact,  that  his  present  work  confirms  the 
opinon  p.assed  on  his  '  IJibliotheca  Glottica,'  tliat  amfuig  the  bool^sellers  themselves  honour- 
able literary  eminence  may  exist,  without  clashing  with  lousiness  arrangements.  The  book- 
sell- rs  of  old  were  authors,  and  Mr.  Triibner  emulates  their  example." — iloriiuig  Chronicle, 
March  v!2nd,  18-^9. 
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"  Mr.  Trilbner,  who  is  not  only  a  bibliopole 'but  a  bibliophile,  has,  iu  this  work,  materially 
increased  the  claim  which  he  had  already  upon  the  respect  of  all  book-lovers  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  United  States,  to  whose  literature  he  has  now  made  so  imp  irtant  and  useful 
a  contribution.  So  much  larger  than  a  former  book,  under  a  similar  title,  which  he  published 
in  1865,  and  so  much  more  ample  in  every  respect,  the  present  constitutes  a  new  implement 
for  our  libraries,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  existing  aid  for  those  students  who,  without 
libraries,  have  an  interest  iu  knowing  their  contents." — Bitltiniore  American,  2ad  April,  1859. 

"  Lastly,  published  only  the  other  day,  is  Triibner's  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American 
Literature,  which  gives  a  classed  list  of  books  publi>hed  in  the  L'nited  States  during  tLie  last 
forty  years,  with  bibliographical  introducfon,  notes,  and  Alphabetical  nide\-.  This  octavo 
volume  has  been  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  Nicolas  Triibner,  the  well-kuown  bead  of  one 
of  the  great  foreign  publishing  and  importing:  houses  of  Loudon,  wh  lis  also  editor  of  Ludewig 
and  Turner's  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal  Languages.  Besides  contaiumg  a.  c'a.ssed 
list  ol  books,  witb  an  alphabetical  index,  Mr.  Triibner's  bonk  has  an  introduction,  in  which, 
at  considerab  e  fulness,  he  treats  of  the  history  of  American  literature,  i  eluding  newspapers, 
jieriodieals,  and  public  libraries.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Triibner  s  Bibliographical  Guide 
wa<  published  subsequent  to  Allibone's  Dictionary,  but  printed  off  about  the  same  time." — 
P/tiUuUlpkia  Press,  April  4th,  1859. 

"This  is  a  valuable  work  for  book  buyers.  For  its  compilation  we  are  indebted  to  a  f  'reign 
bibliomaniac,  but  one  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  American  literature,  and  has 
possessed  himself  of  the  most  ample  sources  of  inform  ition.  The  volume  contains  : — L  Bi- 
bliographical I'rolegomf  na ;  11.  Contributions  towards  a  History  nl  American  Literature  ; 
IIL  Notices  of  Public  Libraries  of  the  United  St.ites.  Tliese  three  he.ads  form  the  introduc- 
tion, and  occupy  one  hundred  aud  fifty  pages.  IV.  Classed  list  of  books  ;  V.  Alphabetical 
list  of  authors.  This  plan  is  somewhat  a  ter  that  adopted  iu  Watts'  celebrated  'Bibliotheca 
Britanuica,'  a  work  of  immense  value,  whose  compilation  occupied  some  forty  j'ears.  'I'he 
classified  portion  ot  the  present  work  enables  the  reader  to  find  readily  the  names  of  all  books 
on  any  one  subject.  The  alphabetical  imiex  of  authors  enables  the  reader  to  ascertain 
instantly  the  names  of  all  authors  aud  of  all  their  works,  including  the  numerous  periodical 
publications  of  the  last  forty  years.  Mr.  Tr't'ibner  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  literary  world 
fur  his  plan,  and  its  able  execution."— iVew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  April  Uth,  1859. 

"  L'auteur,  dans  une  preface  de  dix  pages,  expose  les  id&s  qui  lui  out  fait  entreprendre  son 
livre,  et  le  plan  qu'il  a  cru  devoir  adopter.  Dans  une  savante  Intro luction,  il  fait  une  revue 
critiqu"  des  dilKrentes  ouvniges  relatifs  al'Amerique;  il  signale  ceux  qui  out  le  plus  coii- 
tribiie  5.  I'establissement  d'une  litterature  speciale  AmiSricaine,  et  il  en  fait  I'histoire,  cette 
p  irtie  de  sou  travail  est  destintSe  ii  lui  faire  honneur,  elle  est  m^thodiqueraent  divisee  en 
periode  coloniale  et  en  p^riode  Americaine  et  renferme,  sur  les  progrfes  de  I'imprimerie  en 
Amerique,  sur  le  salaire  des  auteurs,  sur  le  commerce  de  la  librairie,  les  publications 
p^riodiqiies,  des  reuseignements  trSs  inti5ressants,  que  Ton  est  heureux  de  trouver  rduuis 
pour  la  premifere  fois.  Cette  introduction,  qui  n'a  pas  moiiis  de  150  pages,  se  termine  par  une 
tabe  statisque  de  toutes  les  bibnotheques  publiques  des  differeuts  Erats  de  I'Uuiou. 

"  Le  catalogue  m^thodique  et  raisonn^  des  ouvrages  n'occtipe  pas  moins  de  521  pages,  il 
forme  .32  sections  consacrees  cbac  ine  h.  I'une  des  branches  des  sciences  humaines  ;  celle  qui 
donne  laliste  des  ouvrages  qui  int^ressent  la  gdographie  et  les  voyatjes  (section  xvi  )  comprend 
pres  de  600  articles,  et  parnii  eux  on  trotive  rindicatiou  de  plusieurs  ouvrages  dont  nous  ue 
souiivoiiuious  meme  p.is  I'exi^tence  en  Europe.  Uii  inde.x  general  alphabtJtique  par  noms 
d'auteurs  qui  termine  ce  livre,  permet  d'abr^ger  des  recherches  stmvent  bien  ji^nibles-  Le 
guide  bibiiographique  de  M.  Triibner  est  uii  monmnent  elev(5  a  ractivit(5  scientifique  ec 
litteraire  .\mgricaine  et  comme  tel,  il  esD  digne  de  prendre  place  il  cote  des  ouvrages  du  meme 
g>'nre  publics  en  Europe  par  les  Brunei,  les  Lowndes,  et  les  Ebert.  (V.  A.  Malte-Brun)." — 
Sotivel/es  Annales  des  Voua'jcs,  April,  18.o9. 

Tuder. — My  Own    Philology.      By    A.  Tiider.      In   Two   Parts. 

8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  40,  60,  sewed.     1866.     l.s.  each. 

Twenty-five   Years'    Conflict   in  the  Chuech,  and  its  Remedy, 

12mo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  70.     1855.     1*.  Qd. 

UMemanil'S  Syrlvc  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Enoch  Hutchinson.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  368.     1855.     18.s. 

Ullmann. — The  Worship  of  Genius,  and  the  Distinctive  Ciia- 
KACTEii  OK  Essence  of  Christi.\nity.  By  Professor  C.  Ullmann.  Translated 
hy  Lucy  Sandford.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  116.    1840.     3s.  6d. 

United  States  Consular  Regulations.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Con- 
sular Officers,  and  also  for  merchants,  shipowners,  and  masters  of  American 
vessels,  in  all  their  considar  transactions.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
8vo.  pp.  684,  cloth.     1867.     2ls. 
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United   States    Patext  Law  (The).     Instructions   how   to  obtain 

Letters  Patent  for  new  inventions  ;  including  a  variety  of  useful  information 
concerning;  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Patent  Office  ;  how  to  sell  j^atents  ;  how 
to  secure  foreign  patents  ;  forms  for  assignments  and  licenses,  together  with 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  the  condensing  steam-engine,  and  the  principal 
mechanical  movements,  valuahle  tables,  calculations,  problems,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Mimn,  and  Co.,  Solicitors  of  Patents,  No.  37,  Park  Row,  New  York.  Third 
edition,  12mo.,  pp.  108,  cloth.     1867.     Is.  Qd. 

Unity,   Duality,    and   Trinity   of   the  GodhejU)     (a  Discussion 

among  upwards  of  250  theological  enquirers,  clergymen,  dissenting  ministers  and 
laj'men,  on  the).  With  digressions  on  the  creation,  fall,  incarnation,  atonement, 
resurrection,  and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  inspiration,  miracles,  future 
punishments,  revision  of  the  Bible,  etc.  The  press  corrected  by  Eanley,  the 
Reporter  of  the  discussion.     Svo.  pp.  206,  cloth.     1864.     6s. 

Unity  (The)  of  Truth.  A  Devotional  Diary,  compiled  from  the 
Scripture  and  other  sources.  By  the  Author  of  "  Visiting  my  Relations."  18mo. 
cloth,  pp.  iv.  138.     1867.     2s. 

Universal  Correspondence  in  Six  Languages.  English,  Grerman, 
French,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  664  and  660. 
1865.     20s. 

Universal  Church  (The)  ;   its  Faith,    Doctrine,  and  Constitution. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  398.     1866.     6s. 

Upper  Ehine  (The).     Illustrating  its  finest  Cities,  Castles,  Euins, 

and  Landscapes.  From  drawings  by  Messrs.  Rohbock,  Louis  and  Julius  Lange, 
engraved  by  the  most  distinguished  artists.  With  a  historical  and  topographical 
text.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gas^jey.  Svo.  pp.  496.  With  134  steel-plate  illustrations, 
cloth.     1859.  £2  2s. 

Uricoechea.  —  Mapoteca  Colombiana  :  Catalogo  de  Todos  los 
Mapas,  Pianos,  Vistas,  etc.,  relativos  a  la  America-Espaiiola,  Brasil,  e  Islas 
adyacentes.  Arreglada  cronologicamente  i  precedida  de  una  introduccion  sobre 
la  historia  cartografica  de  America.  Por  el  Doctor  Ezequiel  Uricoechea,  de 
Bogota,  Nueva  Granada.     One  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  232.     1860.     6s. 

Uriel,  AND  OTHER  Poems.     12mo.  cloth.     2s.  6d 

Uriel. — Poems.  By  the  Author  of  Uriel.  Second  Edition.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  169.     1857.     2s. 

Urquhart. — Progress  of  Eussia  in  the  West,  North,  and  South,  by 
opening  the  Sources  of  Opinion,  and  appropriating  the  Channels  of  Wealth  and 
Power.  By  David  Urquhart.  Fifth  edition,  pp.  490,  with  Map,  12mo.  stiff 
cover.     1852.     Is.  M. 

Urquhart. — Eecent  Events  in  the  East.   Letters,  Essays,  etc.   By 

David  Urquhart.      12mo.  pp.  312,     1853.     Is.  Qd. 

Urquliart. — The  War  of  Ignorance  ;  its  Progress  and  Eesults  :  a 
Prognostication  and  a  Testimony.     By  David  Urquhart.     Svo.     1854.     Is. 

Urquhart. — The  Occupants  of  the  Crimea.  An  Ajipeal  from  To- 
day and  To-morrow.  By  David  Urquhart.     Svo.  sewed.     1854.     Qd. 

Urquhart. — The  Home  Face  of  the  "  Four  Points."  By  David 
Urquhart.    Svo.  pp.  32.     18^J4.     Is. 
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Valetta. — 'Ofi^jpov  /S/o?  /cat  iroujixara.  Upwyixareia  la-ropt/crj  koL 
KpiTiKt]  hirb  'l(odvi'ov  N.  BaXerTa.  (The  Life  and  Poems  of  Homer.  A 
Historical  and  Critical  Essay.  By  John  N.  Yaletta).  1  vol.  4to.  pp.  xii.  and 
403,  with  an  illustration,  sewed,     1866.     21.s. 

Valetta. — ^wnov     rev  aocfjcoTarov   kol   ajiwrdrov    Uarpuipj^ov 

\s.L0V(7~ avT ii'VTZoXtiDQ  T^TTiaToXcd.  ' AiQ  dim  tov  aliruu  TrapiiprtjTai  Troi'iJiidna. 
A.  'EpioT^'ifiara  c'tKa  avv  'icraiQ  Ta7g  ciiroKpiataiv,  i]TOi  avvayojyai  Kai  aTroSii^tig 
d/fpt/Saf,  avPiiXty^ivai  e/c  twv  av%'ojoiKwv  Kai  laTOplKuiv  ypa(pwv  ■nipi  'Ettkt/co- 
TTuiv  Kai  Mi)TpoTToXiTU}v,  Kol  Xo'nTwv  iTepuiv  dvajKcdtuv  ZrjTr]fj.dTit)v.  B.  Kpiatig 
Kat  tTnXvani;  TrkvTt  KKpaXaiwv,  t(^  OtocpiXiaTdTtij,  ocnooTdroj  Aiovri  Apxitm- 
CKOTTqj  KaXafipia(;.  Mtrd  TrpoXfyop-iviov  Trtpl  tov  jSiov  Kai  twv  avyypafindTti)v 
^wTiov  K.T.a.  iiTTo  'loidvi'uu  N.  BaXtTTa.  (The  Epistles  of  I'hotius,  the  wisest 
and  holiest  Patriarch  of  Konstautinople.  To  which  are  attached  two  works  of 
the  same  author:  1.  Ten  Questions  with  their  answers,  viz.,  collections  and 
accurate  descriptions  gathered  from  the  synodical  and  historical  writings  on  the 
Bishops  and  Metropolitans.  2.  Sentences  and  Interpretations,  in  five  chapters, 
addressed  to  Leon,  the  Archbishop  of  Calabria.  "With  an  Introduction  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Photius.  By  John  N.  Valetta.)  1  vol.  4to.  pp.  581  sewed. 
1864.     £1  lOs. 

Van  der  Tuuk. — Outlin'es  of  a  G-eammar  or  the  Maxagasy  Lajst- 

GUAGE.     By  H.  N.  Van  der  Tuuk.      8vo.  sewed,  pp.  28.     1866.     Is. 
Van    der    Tliuk. — Short  Account   of    the    Malay    Manuscripts 
belonging-  to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society.     By  H.  N.  Van  Der  Tuuk.     8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  51.    1866.     1«. 

Van  de  Weyer. — ChoixD'Opuscuxes  Philosophiques,  Historiques, 

I'oLiTiQUES  ET  LiTTEEAiKES  de  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer.  Precedes  d'Avant- 
propos  de  I'Editeur.     Premiere  Serie.  t. 

Table  de  Matiferes. 

1 .  Le  Uoi  Cobdeu. 

2.  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais  qui  ont  ^crit  en  Fran?ais. 

3.  Discours  sur  I'liistuire  de  la  Philosophie. 

4.  Moyen  facile  et  &ouomique  d'etre  bieniaisant,  pi'opos^  aux  jeunes  Gens,  ct  suivi  de 

Pensdes  diverses. 
a.  Lettre  ii  M.  Krnst  Munch. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.  374.     Eoxburghe  style.     1863.     lO.s.  6d. 
Ditto.     Ditto.     Seconde  Serie.     (In  the  Press.) 
Van  Lann   (Henri). — Grammar  of    the  Feench  Language. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  Accidence  and  Sjntax.  In  one  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  151 

and  117.     5th  edition.     1867.     4.s. 

Part  III.  Exercises.  4th  Ed.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  285.1866.3s.  6d. 

Van  Lann. — Lemons  Graduees  de  Traduction  et  de  Lecture  ;  or, 

Graduated  Lessons  in  Translation  and  Reading,    with    Biographical   Sketches, 

Annotations  on  History,  Geography,   Synonyms  and  Style,  and  a  Dictionary  of 

"Words    and    Idioms.      By  Henri    Van  Laun.     12mo.    cloth,  jsp.  vi.  and  476. 

1863.  5s. 

Varnliagen. — Amerigo  Vespucci.  Son  caraetere,  ses  ecrits  (meme 
les  moins  authenticiues),  sa  vie  et  ses  navigations,  avec  ime  carte  indiquant  les 
routes.  Par  F.  A.  de  Vamhagen,  Ministre  du  Brcsil  au  Perou,  Chili  et  Ecuador, 
etc.     Small  Folio,  pp.  120,  boards.     1865.     14s. 

Varnhagen. — La  Veed^u^eea  Guanahani  de  Colon.  Memoria 
communicada  a  la  facultad  de  humanidades.  Por  Don  Francisco  Ad.  de 
Varnhagen,  e  impresa  on  el  tomo  xxvi.  de  los  anales  de  Chile  (Enero  de  1864). 
8vo.  pp.  xiv.,  with  a  map  of  the    Bahaman  and  Autillan  Archipelago,   sewed, 

1864.  2s.  6d. 

Velasquez  and  Simonne's  New  Method  to  H^ead,  Write,  and 
Speak  the  Spanish  Language.  Adapted  to  Ollendorif's  System.  Post  8vo. 
pp.  558,  cloth.     1866.     Os. 

Key.     Post  8vo.  pp.  174.,  cloth.     4s. 
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Velasquez. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Lan- 
guages. For  the  Use  of  Young  Learners  and  Travellers.  By  "M.  Velasquez  de 
la  Cadena.  In  Two  Parts.  I.  Spanish-English.  II.  English-Spanish.  12mo. 
pp.  680,  cloth.     1864.     12.v. 

Velasquez. — A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  Languages.  Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  Terreos,  and  Salva,  and  Webster,  AVorcester,  and  Walker.  Two 
Parts  in  one  thick  volume.  By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.  Royal  8vo.  pp. 
1,280,  cloth.     1866.    25s. 

Velasquez. — An    Easy  Introduction    to    Spanish    Conversation, 

containing  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  it.  Pai'ticularly 
designed  for  persons  who  have  little  time  to  study,  or  are  their  own  instructors. 
By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12mo. 
pp.  150,  cloth.     1863.     2s.  &d. 

Velasquez. — New  Spaj^ish  Reader  :  Passages  from  the  most 
approved  authors,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Arranged  in  progressive  order.  With 
Vocabulary.     Post  8vo.  pp.  352,  cloth.     1866.     6s.  Qd. 

Vera. — Problehe    de    la     Certitude.       By   Professor    A.    Vera. 

Svo.  pp.  220.     1845.     3s. 
Vera. — Platonis     Aristotelis     et    Hegelii    de    Medio    Termino 

DocTRiNA.     By  Professor  A.  Vera.     8vo.  pp.  45.     1845.     Is.  (Sd. 

Vera. — Inquiry   into  Speculative    and    Experimental     Science. 

By  Professor  A.  Vera.     8vo.  pp.  68.     1856.     3s.  6^/. 
Vera. — Logique    de    Hegel,    traduite    poiu-   la    premiere  fois    et 

accompagnee  d'une  introduction   et  d'un  commentaire  perpetuel.     2  volumes. 

Svo.  i)p.  750.     By  Professor  A.  Vera.     1859.     12s. 
Vera. — L'Hegelianisjie    et  la   Philosophie.       By   Professor   A. 

Vera.     Svo.  pp.  226.     1861.    3s.  6r^. 
Vera. — Melajstges    Philosophiques    (containing  Papers  in  Italian 
and  French.     By  Professor  A.  Vera.     Svo.  pp.  304.     1862.     bs. 

Vera. — Prolusioni  alla  Storia  della  Filosoeia  e  dalla  Filosofia 
DELLA  Storia.  By  Professor  A.  Vera.     Svo.  pp.  87.     1863.     2s. 

Vera. — Introduction  a  la  Philosophie  de  Hegel.  Denxieme 
edition,  revue  et  augmentee  de  Notes  et  d'une  Preface.  By  Professor  A.  Vera. 
Svo.  pp.  418.     (The  first  edition  appeared  in  1854).     1864.     Qs. 

Vera. — Essais  de  Philosophie  Hegelienne,  contenant  la  Peine  de 
Mort,  Amour  et  Philosophie,  et  Introduction  a  la  Philosophie,  By  Professor 
A.  Vera.     12mo.  pp.  203.     1864      2s.  M. 

Vera. — Philosophie  de  la  Nature  de  Hegel,  traduite    poiir  la 

pi'emiere  fois  et  accompagnee  d'une  introduction  et  d'une  commentaire  perpetuel. 
By  Professor  A.  Vera.     3  volumes.     Svo.  pp.  1637.     1863,  1864,  and  1866.  24s. 

Vera. — Philosophie    de    l'Esprit    de    Hegel,  Traduite  pour   la 

premiere  fois  et  accompagnee  de  deux  Introductions  et  d'un  Commentaire 
Perpetuel.  Par  A.  Vera.  Tome  premier.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  cxii.  and  471.  1867.  12s. 

Verkriizen. — A  Treatise  on   Muslin  Embroidery  in    its  Various 

Branches,  including  Directions  for  the  different  Styles  of  this  Work,  with  eight 
beautiful    Illustrations,    a    Receipt    to    get    up    Embroidery,    etc.     By  T.  A. 
Verkriizen,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Berlin  Wool  and   Colours.     Oblong,  sewed, 
pp.  26.     1861.     Is. 
Verkriizen.  — A     Treatise     on     Berlin    Wool     and     Colours  ; 

Needlework,  Muslin,  Embroidery,  Potichomanie,  Diaphanie,  and  Japanerie,  for 
the  use  of  Dealers  and  Amateurs  in  Fancy  Work.  By  T.  A.  Verkriizen.  4to. 
pp.  32.     1857.     Is. 
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Versmann  and  Oppenlieim. — 0?^  the  Comparative  Value  of  certain 
Salts  fok  rexdeking  Fahrics  Non-inflammable  ;  being  the  siibstanco  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  at  the  meeting  iu  Aberdeen,  Septem- 
ber 15th,  1859.  By  Fred.  Versmann,  F.C.S.,  and  Alphons  Oppenheim,  Ph.  D., 
A.C.S.  Svo.pp.  32,  sewed.     1859.     Is. 

Vickers. — Imaginism  and  Rationalism.  An  Explanation  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Christianity.  By  John  Vickers.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
viii.  and  432.     1867.     7s.  &d. 

Villars  (De). — Memoires  de  la  coitr  d'Espagne  sous  le  regne  de 
Charles  II.  1678—1682.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Villars.  Small  4to.  pp.  xl.  and 
382,  cloth.     1861.    30s. 

Vislinil  PuRANA. — A  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chieiiy 
from  other  Puranas.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.E..S., 
thoroughly  revised  and  edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Eitzedward  Hall.  In  5 
vols.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  340.  Vol.  II.  pp.  348.  Vol.  III.  pp.  348.  10s.  6^/.  each. 
(Vols.  IV.  and  V.  in  the  press). 

Voice  FROM  Mayfair  (A).    8vo.  pp.  58,  sewed.    1868.   Ad. 

Yolpe. — An  ItxVLIAN  Grammar,  By  Grirolamo  Volpe,  Italian 
Master  at  Eton  CoUege.  For  the  Use  of  Eton.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  242. 
1863.     4s.  (id. 

Volpe. — A  Key  to  the  Exercises  of  Volpe's  Italian  Grammar.  12mo. 

sewed,  pp.  18.     1863.     Is. 

Von  Cotta. — Geology  and  History  :  a  Popular  Exposition  of  all 
that  is  known  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  in  Pre-historic  Times.  By 
Bernhard  Von  Cotta,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Freibiu-g.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  iv. 
and  84.     1865.     2s. 

Voysey. — Dogma  versus  Morality.  A  Peply  to  Church  Congress. 
By  Charles  Voysey,  B.A.     Post  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  12.     1866.     3r/. 

Voysey. — The  Sling  and  the  Stone.      By  Charles  Voysey,  B.A., 

St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  Incumbent  of  Healaugh.  Volume  I.  (12  numbers  for 
1866).     Crown  Svo.  cloth.     1866.    6s. 

Voysey. — The  Sling  and  the  Stone.  By  Charles  Voysey,  B.A. 
Volume  II.  (12  numbers  for  1867).     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  176.     1867.     7s.  6f/. 

Voysey. — Humanity  versus  B^vrbarism  in  our  Thanksgiving.  By 
Charles  Voysey,  B.A.,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  Incumbent  of  Healaugh, 
Tadcaster.     Svo.,  pp.  12.     1868.     Zd. 

Wade. — Wen-Chien  Tzu-Erh  Chi.     A  Series  of  Papers   selected 

as  specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the 
language,  as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  Vol.  I.  and  Part  I.  of  the  Key. 
By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Peking.  4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  455  ;  and  iv.,  72  and  52.  1867. 
£\  16s. 

Wade. — Yu-Yen  Tzu-Erh  Chi.  A  progressive  course,  designed  to 
assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  In  Eight  Parts,  with  Key,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Legation,  Peking.  3  vols.  4to.  Progressive  Course,  pp.  xx.  296  and 
16  ;  Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36  ;  Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48  ;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.     1867.     £4. 
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Wafflard   and   Fulgence. — Le   Voyage    a   Dieppe.     A  Comedy  in 

Prose.  By  ^Yafflal■d  and  Fulgence.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  hy  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Ernest  Brette,  B.D.,  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  University  of  London. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  104.     1867.     2s.  Qd. 

Wake. — Chapters  on  Man.  With  the  Oiitlines  of  a  Science  of 
comparative  Psychology.  By  C.  Stauiland  "Wake,  Fellow  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  London.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  34 i.     1868.     Ik.GcL 

Wanklyn  and  Ckapman. — "Water  Analysis.  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  examination  of  potable  water.  By  J.  Alfi-ed  Wanklyn,  M.E..C.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Loudon  Institution,  and  Ernest  Theophron  Chapman. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  .x.  and  104.     1868.     5s. 

Ware. — Sketches  of   European   Capitals.      By  William  Ware, 

Author  of  "Zenobia;  or,  Letters  from  Palmyra,"  "Aurelian,"  etc.  8vo.  pp. 
124.     1851.     Is. 

Warning ;  or,  the  Beginning  of  the  End.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Who  am  I  ?"     1  vol.,  8vo.  cloth.     2s. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientific  Names  of  Indian 
AND  OTHER  Eastehx  ECONOMIC  Plants  AND  PRODUCTS,  Originally  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John 
Forbes  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.L.S.,  F.E.A.S.,  etc.,  Reporter  on  the  Products 
of  India.     Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  650.     1868.     £1  Us.  Qd. 

Watson, — Theoretical  Astronomy,  relating  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation,  embracing  a  systematic  derivation  of  the  formulae  for  the  calcula- 
tion cf  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  places,  for  the  determination  of  the 
orbits  of  Planets  and  Comets,  for  the  correction  of  approximate  elements,  and  for 
the  computation  of  special  perturbation ;  together  with  the  theory  of  the  com- 
bination of  observations,  and  the  method  of  least  squares.  With  numerical 
examples  and  auxiliary  tables.  By  James  C.  Watson,  Director  of  the  Obser- 
vatorv  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Bvo.  cloth,  pp.  662.     1868.     £1  18s. 

Watts. — Essays  on  Language  and  Literature.  By  Thomas  Watts, 
of  the  British  Museum.  Reprinted,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  from  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,"  and  elsewhere.  1  vol.  8vo.  (In 
preparation). 

Watts  and  Doddridge. — Hymns  for  Children.  Eevised  and 
altered,  so  as  to  render  them  of  general  use.  By  Dr.  Watts.  To  which  are 
added  Hymns  and  other  Religious  Poetry  for  Children.  By  Dr.  Doddridge. 
Ninth  edition.     12mo.  pp.  48,  stiff  covers.     1837.     2f/. 

Way  (The)  to  Have  Peace.  By  S.  E.  De  M.  12mo  sewed, 
pp.  16.     1856.    2d. 

Way  (The)  of  Truth  ;  or,  a  Mother's    Teachings  from  the  Bible. 

12mo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  202.     1867.     2s. 

Wedgwood. — The  Principles  of  Geometrical  Demonstration,  reduced 
from  the  Original  Conception  of  Space  and  Form.  By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A. 
12mo.  cloth,  pp.  48.     1844.     2s. 

Wedgwood. — On  the  Development  of  the  Understanding.  By 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  A.M.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  133.     1848.     3s. 
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Wedgwood. — The  G-eometey  of  the  Three  First  Books  of  Euclid. 

By  Direct  Proof  from  Definitions  Alone.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Science.  By  Hensleigh  "Wedgwootl,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  104. 
1856.     3.V. 

Wedgwood. — On  the  Origin  of  Language.  By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  165.  1866. 
3s.  &d. 

Wedgwood. — A  Dictionary  of  the  English  L.vnguage.  By  Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Yol.  I. 
(A  to  D)  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xsiv.  508,  Us. ;  Vol.  II.  (E  to  F)  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  578, 
14s.  ;  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.  (Q.  to  Sy),  8vo.  pp.  366,  10s.  Qd.  ;  Vol.  III.,  Part  II. 
(T  to  W)  8vo.,  pp.  200,  OS.  Q>d.  complete  the  AVork.  1859  to  1865.  Price 
of  the  comi^lete  work,  44s. 

"Dictionaries  are  a  class  of  books  not  usually  esteemed  light  reading  ;  but  no  intelligent  man 
were  to  be  pitied  who  should  find  himself  shut  up  on  a  rainy  day  in  a  lonely  hon^e  in  the 
dreariest  part  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  no  other  moans  of  recreation  than  that  which  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's Dictionary  of  Etymology  could  atford  him.  He  would  read  it  through  fnmi  cover  to  cover 
at  a  sitting,  and  only  re'gi-et  that  he  had  not  the  second  volume  to  be^'in  upon  forthwith.  It  is  a 
very  able  book,  of  great  rcNeurch,  full  of  delightful  surprises,  a  repertory  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
linguistic  science." — Spectator. 

Wekey. — A  G-ramm.\ji  of  the  Hungarian  L^inguage,  with  apjDro- 

priate  exercises,  a  copious  vocabulary,  and  specimens  of  Hungarian  poetry.  By 
Sigismund  Wekey,  late  Aide-de-Camp  to  Kossuth.  12mo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and 
150.     1852.     4s.  Qd. 

Weller. — An   Improved    Dictionary;    English    and   French,  and 

French  and  English,  drawn  from  the  best  Sources  extant  in  both  Languages  ; 
in  which  are  now  first  introduced  many  Teclxnical,  Scientific,  Legal,  Commer- 
cial, Naval,  and  Military  Terms  ;  and  to  which  are  added,  Separate  Vocabularies 
of  Engineering  and  Eailway  Terms ;  of  those  descriptive  of  Steam  Power  and 
Steam  Navigation  ;  of  Geographical  Names,  and  those  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
and  of  Persons  of  Classical  Antiquity  ;  and  of  Christian  Names  in  present  use  ; 
together  with  an  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Foreigners.  By 
Edward  Weller,  late  Professor  of  the  Athenteum  and  Episcopal  College  of  Bruges. 
Eoyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  384  and  340.     1864.     7s.  Qd. 

What  is  Truth?    Post  8vo.  pp.  124,  cloth.    1854.  3.S. 

Wheeler. — The    History   of   India.        By  J.    Talboys    Wheeler, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department, 
Secretary  to  the  Indian  Record  Commission,  Author  of  "  The  Geography  of 
Herodotus,"  etc.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Vedic  Period  and  the  Maha  Bharata. 
With  a  Map  of  Ancient  India  to  illustrate  the  Maha  Bharata.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  Ixxv.  and  576.      1867.     18s. 

The  Second  Volume  containing  the  Ramayana  in  the  Press. 

Wheeler. — Historical    Sketches   of  North  Carolina,  from  1584 

to  1851.  Compiled  from  original  records,  official  documents,  and  traditional 
statements.  With  biographical  sketches  of  her  distinguished  statesmen,  jurists, 
lawyers,  soldiers,  divines,  etc.  By  John  H.  Wheeler.  Illustrated  with  en- 
gravings.    Vol.  I.,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  480.     1851.      15s. 

Whildin. — Memoranda  of  the  Strength  of  Materials  used  in 
ExGiNEEKixG  CONSTRUCTION.  Compiled  and  edited  by  J.  K.  Whildin,  Civil 
Engineer.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  62.     1867.     8s. 

Whipple. — Literature  and   Life.     Lectures   by  E.  P.  Wliipple, 

Author  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews."     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  114.     1851.     Is. 

Whipple. — Character  and  CHAEACTERisiit;  Men.  By  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  324.     1866.     9s. 
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Wtlitney. — L^^-guage  and  the  Study  of  L^ysTGUAGE.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  rrinciples  of  Linsj;uistic  Science.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.  CroM'n  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  500.     1868.     10s.  6(^. 

Wllittier. — S>"ow   Bound.     A  Winter   Idyl.     By  Jolin   Greenleaf 

Whittier.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  52.     1866.      6s. 

Wllittier. — The  Poeticax  "Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Complete  in  2  vols.  "With  a  Portrait.  Blue  and  Gold  Series.  24mo.  cloth- 
gilt  edges,  pp.  viii.,  395  ;  vi.  420.     1865.     10s. 

Wllittier.— Maud  MiJLLER.  By  Jolin  G.  WMttier.  With  Illustra- 
tions, by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Small  4to.  extra  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  ;  16  leaves, 
printed  on  one  side  only.     1866.     12s. 

WMttier. — The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  172.     1867.     6s. 

Wllittier. — The    Prose   Works    of    John    Greenleaf  Whittier. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  i)p.  viii.,  473;  viii.,  395.     1866.     £1  Is. 

Whitty. — The  Governing  Classes  of  Great  Britain.  Political 
Portraits.  By  Edward  M.  Whitty,  12mo.  boards,  pp.  vi.  and  288.  With 
Lord  Stanley's  Portrait.     1859.     3s.  M. 

Who  am  I?  By  the  Author  of  "Warning."  1  vol.,  8vo. 
cloth.     4s. 

Wikoff. — A  New  Yorker  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  his 
Adventuues  IX  Paris.     By  Henry  Wikoff.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  299.    1858.    6s. 

Williams. — Pirst  Lessons  in  the  Maori  Language,  with  a 
SHORT  Vocabulary.  By  "W.  L.  Williams,  B.A.  Square  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  80. 
1862.     3s.  Qd. 

Williams. — A  Dictionahy,  English  and  Sanscrit.  By  Monier 
Williams,  M.A.  Published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  862.     1855.     £3  3s. 

Williams. — Lexicon   Cornu-Britannicum.      A  Dictionary   of   the 

Ancient  Celtic  Language  of  Cornwall,  in  which  the  words  are  elucidated  by 
copious  examples  from  the  Coi'nish  works  now  remaining,  with  translations  in 
English.  The  synonyms  are  also  given  in  the  cognate  dialects  of  Welsh, 
Armoric,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx,  showing  at  one  view  the  connection  between 
them.  By  the  Rev.  Eobert  Williams,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Parish 
Curate  of  Llangadwaladr  and  llhydycroesan,  Denbighshire.  Sewed.  3  parts, 
pp.  400.     1865.     £2  5s. 

Williams.— The  Middle  Kingdom.     A  Survey  of  the  Geography, 

Government,  Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Pteligion,  etc.,  of  the  Chinese  Empii-e 
and  its  inhabitants.  With  a  new  Map  of  the  Empire.  By  S.  Wells  Williams, 
Author  of  "Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,"  "English  and  Chinese  Vocabulary," 
"  Tonic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language."  With  Portiaits,  Wood-cuts,  and 
Maps.     2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  614,  xxii.  and  590.     1861.     £1  Is. 

Willis. — On  the  Special  Function  of  the  Sudoriparous  and 
Lymphatic  Systems,  their  Vital  Import,  and  their  isearinci  on  Health 
AND  Disease.  By  Eobert  Willis,  M.D.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  72.  1867. 
4s.  6^/. 
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"Wilson. — A  Beief  Examination  of  Prevalent  Opinions  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  a 
Lay  Member  of  the  Church  of  England.  "With  an  introduction,  by  Henry 
Bristow  Wilson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  Hunts.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Ixi. 
and  254.     1861.     8«.  Gd. 

Wilson. — The  Holy  Bible.     By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Wilson.     (See 

under  Bible.) 

Wilson. — Select   Specimens    of    the    Theatre   of  the   Hindus. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Ixx.  and  38-1,  415.     15«. 

Contents. — Vol.  I. — Preface — Treatise  on  the  Dramatic  System  of  the  Hindus — Dramas  trans- 
lated from  tlie  Original  Sanskrit— The  Mrichehakati,  or  the  Toy  Cart— Vikrama  and  Urvasi,  or 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph — Uttara  Kam^  Cheritra,  or  continuation  of  the  History  of  Kam5.  Vol.  H. 
— Dramas  translated  from  the  Origina!  Sanskrit— Malttti  and  Miidhava,  or  the  Stolen  Marriage — ■ 
IMudrd  Rakshasa,  or  the  Signet  of  the  Minister — Retnavali,  or  the  Necklace — Appendix,  containing 
short  accounts  of  diflferent  Dramas. 

Wilson. — The  Present  State  of  the  Cultivation  of  Oriental 
Literature.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
By  the  Director,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  26.     1852.     Qd. 

Wilson. — "Works  of  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the 
Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  Also,  under  this  title,  "  Essays  and 
Lectures  "  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xiii.  399,  vi.  and  416.     1861-62.     £1  Is. 

Wilson. — Works   of   the   late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 

F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the 
Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Professor  of  Sansluit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Vols.  III.,  IV.  and  V.  Also,  under  the  title  of  "Essays 
Analytical,  Critical,  and  Philological,"  on  subjects  connected  with  Sanskrit 
Literature.  Collected  and  edited  by  Reinhold  Rost.  3  vols.,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  408, 
406,  and  390.     1864-65.     £1  16s. 

Wilson. — Works  of  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson.   Yols.  YI. 

VII.  and  VIIJ.  Also,  under  the  title  of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  a  system  of  Hindu 
mythology  and  tradition.  Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated 
by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Puranas.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  Boden 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Fitz- 
edward  Hall,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  cxl.  and 
200,  344,  and  344.     1864-66.     £1  lis.  6^.  [Vols.  IV.  and  V.  in  the  press. 

Wilson. — Catholicity  Spiritual  and  Intellectual.  An  attempt 
at  vindicating  the  Harmony  of  Faith  and  Knowledge.  A  series  of  Discourses. 
By  Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.,  late  Minister  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwich, 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  Egypt,"  etc.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  232.     1850.     os. 

Wilson. — The  Village  Pearl.  A  Domestic  Poem.  With  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces.  By  John  Crauford  Wilson.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  140. 
1852.     3s.  %d. 

Wilson. — The  Water-cure,  its  Principles  and  Practice.  A 
Guide  in  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  Cure  of  Chronic  Disease.  With  illus- 
trative cases.  By  James  Wilson,  M.D.  Filth  Edition.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  725. 
1859.     3s.  Qd. 
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Wilson. — Phrasis  :  a  Treatise  on  the  History  and  Structure  of 
the  different  Languages  of  the  World,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  Forms  of 
theii-  Words  &nd  the  Style  of  their  Expressions.  By  J.  Wilson,  A.M.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  384.     1864.     16s. 

WinckelinaniL. — The  History  of  Ancient  Art  among  the  Greeks. 
By  John  Winckelmann.  From  the  German,  by  G.  H.  Lodge.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  254.     1850.     12s. 

Winer. — Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  as  contained  in  the 
Bible  and  Targums.  By  Dr.  G.  B.  Winar.  Translated  by  H.  B.  Hackett.  8vo. 
boards,  pp.  152.     1845.     3s.  6d. 

Winslow. — A  Comprehensive  Tamil  and  English  Dictionary  of 
High  and  Low  Tamil.  By  the  Rev.  Miron  Wirslow,  D.D.,  American 
Missionary,  Madras,  assisted  by  competent  Native  Scholars :  in  part  from 
Manuscript  materials  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Knight  and  others.  4to.  boards, 
pp.  xiv.  and  976.     1862.     £3  13s.  6d. 

Winthrop. — Life  and    Letters  of  John  "Winthrop,  Governor  of 

the  Massachusetts'  Bay  Company  at  their  emigration  to  New  England,  1630. 
By  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Two  Portraits  ;  Plate  of  Groton  Church,  Suffolk  ;  and 
facsimile  Autographs.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  452.      1864.     14s. 

Winthrop. — Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop.  Vol.  II.  from 
his  Embarkation  for  New  England,  in  1630,  with  the  Charter  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts'  Bay  to  his  Death,  in  1649.  By  Robert  C.  Wiathrop.  Portrait. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  XV.  and  483.     1867.    14s. 

Winter  Journey  i%om  Gloucester  to  Norway.  18ino.  sewed, 
pp.  100.     With  a  Map.     1867.     Is.  6d. 

Wise. — Captain  Br^vnd,  of  the  "  Centipede;"  a  Pirate  of  Eminence 
in  the  West  Indies :  his  Loves  and  Exploits,  together  with  some  Account  of  the 
Singular  Manner  in  which  he  departed  this  Life.  By  Lieut.  H.  A.  Wise,  U.S.N. 
12mo.  fancy  cover,  pp.  304.     1860.     2s.  6d. 

Wise. — Commentary    on   the    Hindu  System    of   Medicine.     By 

T.  A.  Wise,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  432.    1845. 

7s.  6d. 
Witt. — An    Effectual  and    Simple  Eemedy  for  Scarlet  Fever 

AND  Measles.      With  an   Appendix    of  Cases.      By    Charles  Witt.      Fourth 

Eilition.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  32.     1865.     Is. 

Wolfram. — The    German    Echo.       A  Faithful  Mirror  of  German 

Every-day  Conversation.  By  Ludwig  Wolfram.  With  a  Vocabulary,  by  Henry 
Skelton.     Third  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  69.     1864.     3s. 

Worcester. — A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymous 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Languaoe.  By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  565.     1864.     7s.  6d. 

Wortlien. — A  Cyclopedia  of  Drawing,  designed  as  a  Text-Book 

for  the  Mechanic,  Architect,  Engineer,  and  Surveyor,  comprising  Geometrical 
Projection,  Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Topographical  Drawing,  Perspective, 
and  Isometry.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Worthen.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  410.  1864. 
£1  5s. 

Wylie. — Notes  on  Chinese  Literatue  ;  with  introductory  Remarks 
on  the  Progressive  Advancement  of  the  Art ;  and  a  list  of  translations  from  the 
Chinese  into  various  European  Langiiages.  By  A.  Wylie,  Agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China.     4to.  clotli,  pp.  296.       1868.     £1  10s. 
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Xenos. — East  and  West  ;  a  Diplomatic  History  of  tlie  Annexation 

of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  Accompanied  by  a  Translation 
of  the  Despatches  exchanged  between  the  Greek  Government  and  its  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Loudon,  and  a  Collection  of  the  Principal  Treaties,  Conventions,  and 
Protocols  concerning  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece,  concluded  between  1797 
and  1864.     By  Stefanos  Xenos.     Eoyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  304.  1865.     I2s, 

Yates. — A  Bengali  Gteammar.     By  tlie  late  Eev.  W.  Yates,  D.D., 

Reprinted,  with  improvements,  from  his  Introduction  to  the  Bengali  Language. 
Edited  by  I.  Wenger.     Fcap.  8vo.,  boards,  pp.  iv.  and  150.     1864.     3s.  6d. 

Yates. — The  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Grammah,  put  forward 
and  explained  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  what  they  have  ever  before 
been,  and  based  on  rigid  definitions,  incontrovertible  axioms,  and  general  prin- 
ciples, illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  English  and  Turkish 
languages,  so  as  to  be  at  once  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  grammar,  for  all 
who  wish  to  learn  that  science,  and  a  complete  Turkish  grammar  for  the  student 
of  that  language.  By  Edward  Yates,  B.A.,  Banister-at-Law.  Most  kindly 
and  valuably  assisted  by  Captains  Mahmood  and  Hussein,  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
of  the  Sultan,  andby  Hiry  I5ey.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  226.     1857.     5«. 

Yates. — Descbiptive  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Current 
Coins  of  all  Countries,  in  the  International  Exhibition.  Class  13,  North 
Gallery.     By  James  Yates,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  69.     1862.     6d. 

Zeller. — Strauss  and  Eenan.  An  Essay  by  E.  Zeller.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  Introductory  Eemarks  by  the  Translator.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  110.     1866.     2s.  M. 
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